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WAR  AND  PEACE 


THE   FRENCH  AT  MOSCOW 
1812 — 1820 

CHAPTER  I 

The  fight  at  Schevardino  had  taken  place  on  the  5th  September; 
on  the  6th  not  a  gun  was  fired  on  either  side;  the  7th  was  the 
fearful  day  of  Borodino.  Why  and  how  were  these  battles 
fought?  We  ask  in  amazement,  for  no  great  advantage  could 
result  either  to  the  Russians  or  the  French.  For  the  Russians 
they  were  a  step  further  towards  the  loss  of  Moscow,  which  was 
the  catastrophe  they  most  dreaded;  and  for  the  French  a  step 
nearer  to  the  loss  of  their  army,  which  no  doubt  filled  them  with 
equal  apprehension.  However,  though  both  these  consequences 
were  self-evident,  Napoleon  offered  battle  and  Koutouzow 
accepted  the  challenge.  If  any  really  good  reasons  had  ruled 
the  strategy  of  the  rival  commanders,  neither  ought  to  have 
fought  then  and  there;  for  Napoleon  ran  the  risk  of  losing  a 
quarter  of  his  men  at  2000  versts  inside  the  frontier— the  straight 
road  to  ruin,  and  Koutouzow,  while  exposing  his  army  to  the 
same  danger,  would  lay  Moscow  open. 

Before  the  fight  at  Borodino  the  proportion  of  Russians  to 
French  in  the  respective  armies  was  as  5  to  6;  after  it  as  i  to  2; 
or  as  100,000  to  120,000  before,  and  as  50,000  to  100,000  after; 
and  yet  Koutouzow,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  veteran, 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  struggle,  in  which  Napoleon,  an 
acknowledged  military  genius,  sacrificed  a  quarter  of  his  men. 
Though  some  writers  have  tried  to  prove  that  he  believed  he 
.hould  close  the  campaign  by  taking  Moscow  as  he  had  taken 
/ienna,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  Contem- 
orar>'  historians  tell  us  that  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  Smolensk 
e  was  anxious  to  find  an  opportunity  of  stopping;  for  while,  on 
ne  hand,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  extending  his  line 
ver  too  wide  an  extent  of  country,  on  the  other  be  foresaw  that 
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the  occupation  of  Moscow  would  not  give  him  a  favourable  posi- 
tion. He  could  judge  of  that  by  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  evacuated  towns,  and  by  the  silence  which  met  his  repeated 
attempts  to  reopen  negotiations  for  peace.  Thus  both  com- 
manders—one in  offering  battle  and  the  other  m  accepting  it- 
acted  absurdly  and  on  no  preconceived  plan.  Historians, 
reasoning  from  accomplished  facts,  have  drawn  plausible  con- 
clusions in  favour  of  the  genius  and  foresight  of  the  two  leaders, 
while,  of  all  instruments  ever  employed  by  the  Almighty  to 
work  out  events,  they  were  certainly  the  most  blind. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  battle  ot 
Borodino  was  fought,  the  explanation  given  by  histonans  is 
again  entirely  false,  though  they  affect  extreme  exactitude. 
According  to  them  this  double  engagement  took  place  some- 
what as  follows:  "The  Russians  retiring  and  concentrating 
after  the  struggle  at  Smolensk  sought  the  most  favourable 
position  for  coming  to  a  stand  and  giving  battle,  and  found  it 
in  and  round  Borodino;  they  fortified  it  to  the  left  of  the  high 
road  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow  in  a  line  between  Borodmo  and 
Smolensk,  while,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  they 
threw  up  an  earthwork  on  the  mamelon  of  Schevardmo.  This 
was  ittacked  and  taken  by  Napoleon  on  the  5th,  and  on  the 
7th  le  fell  upon  the  Russian  forces  in  the  plain  of  Borodmo 
—Tills  is  what  history  tells  us:  but  by  giving  a  little  careful 
study  to  the  matter  it  is  not  difficult  to  convince  oneself  of  the 
inaccuracv  of  the  statement.    It  is  not  true  that  the  Russians 
were  seeking  a  better  position;  on  the  contary,  in  their  retreat  I 
they  passed  several  very  superior  to  Borodino ;  but— Koutouzow 
would  not  adopt  one  that  he  had  not  chosen  himself;  but— the 
desire  of  the  country  for  a  pitched  battle  was  not  yet  strongly 
expressed;  but— Miloradovitch  had  not  yet  effected  his  junction. 
And  there  were  numerous  other  buis,  too  many  to  enumerate^ 
The  fact  remains  that  there  were  other  preferable  positions,  and 
that  at  Borodino  was  no  better  than  any  other  that  might  bt 
pitched  upon  by  chance  on  the  map  of  Russia.   Again,  not  only 
had  not  the  Russians  strengthened  Borodino  on  the  left— that 
is  to  say  at  the  point  where  the  battle  was  ultimately  fought- 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  no  one  had  any  idea  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  the  scene  of  an  engagement.    As  evidence  on  this 
point  it  may  be  said:  1st,  That  the  redoubt  in  question  did  not 
exist  on  the  6th.   It  was  only  begun  on  that  day  and  was  not 
finished  on  the  following  day.    2nd.  The  spot  said  to  have  beer 
chosen  for  the  works  at  Schevardino,  in  advance  of  the  spot 
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where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  perfectly  absurd.    Whv  should 
that  point  be  strengthened  rather  than  any  other?   And  whv 
again  during  the  night  of  the  5th,  should  the  available  forces 
have  been  weakened  by  detaching  6,000  men  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movemente  when  a  patrol  of  Cossacks  would  have  been  amplv 
I  f  P^'Tse?   3rd,  Do  we  not  know  that  on  the 
6th,  the  day  before  the  battle,  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Bagration 
regarded  the  redoubt  at  Schevardino  not  as  an  advanced  work 
but  as  the  left  flank  of  the  position?   And  Koutouzow  himself 
m  his  first  despatch,  written  while  the  engagement  was  fresh  in 
his  nj'nd  speaks  of  it  m  the  same  way.    Is  not  this  a  sufficient 
proof  that  it  had  not  been  chosen  or  studied  beforehand  ?  Sub- 
seqaently,  when  detailed  reports  of  the  affair  were  drawn  up 
the  mconceiyable  statement  was  put  forward  that  the  works 
at  Schevardmo  were  an  advanced  defence,  while,  in  point  of 
act.  It  was  only  the  extreme  angle  of  the  left  flank:  but 
this  was  said  to  cover  the  blunders  of  the  commander-in-chief 
who  jnyst  at  any  cost  be  proved  infallible;  and  it  was  stoutly 
mamtained  that  the  Russians  had  prepared  to  fight  in  a  position 
chosen  and  fortified  beforehand,  while  in  truth,  the  battle  ww 

undefe'lldeT''^^'^  ^^^""^  ™  *  ''^^  ^""^^ 

The  real  course  of  events  was  as  follows:  The  Russian  rieht 
rested  on  the  river  Kolotcha,  which  crossed  the  high  road  at  an 
acute  angle;  its  left  flank  lay  towards  Schevardino,  and  its 
right  by  the  village  of  Novoie;  the  centre  facing  Borodino  at 

It  ZT^l'V-^''^''^'''''^^  the  Voina.  Any  one  studying 
the  battle  of  Borodmo  and  forgetting  the  circuristances  uS 
which  it  was  fought  will  perceive  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
position  on  the  Kolotcha  must  have  been  to  iniercept  the 
enemy  s  advance  towards  Moscow  along  the  high  road  from 
Smolensk.  Historians  teU  us  that  Napoleon,  marching  towards 
Valouiew  on  the  5th,  did  not  discover  the  Russians  in  their 
position  between  Outitza  and  Borodino  nor  their  advanced 
posts.  It  was  only  when  m  pursuit  of  their  rear  that  he 
dccidentally  ran  against  the  left  flank  and  the  redoubt  at 
Schevardino,  and  made  his  troops  cross  the  river,  to  the  great 
rJhf  ^^°"^^q"e"tly,  even  before  fighting 

had  begun,  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  the  left  wing  from 
the  point  It  was  meant  to  defend,  and  retir   into  a  position 
they  had  not  sti  ngthened  nor  intended  to  oc  apy.  Napoleon 
rr,arching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  between  it  aS  the 
high  road,  forced  the  Russian  army  round  from  right  to  left 
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into  the  plain  betwften  Outitra,  S6m^novski  and  Borodtao,  and 

here  it  was  the  battle  was  actually  fought  on  the  7  th. 

If  Napoleon  had  not  crossed  the  Kolotcha  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  and  if  he  had  at  once  insisted  .  a  pitched  battle 
instead  of  giving  orders  to  storm  the  redoubt,  no  one  could 
have  said  that  this  outwork  was  not  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
position,  and  the  engagement  would  have  been  fought  as  was 
proposed.  In  that  case  the  Russian  left  would  of  course  have 
re-i'^ted  more  obstinately;  Napoleon's  centra  and  right  would 
have  been  attacked  at  once,  and  the  great  battle  would  have 
been  fought  on  the  5th,  and  on  the  spot  where  it  had  been 
planned.  But  as  the  Russian  left  was  attacked  in  the  evening 
in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  their  rear,  and  as  the 
Russian  general  would  not,  and  indeed  could  not  engage  so 
late  in  the  day,  the  first  'uixd  the  most  important  half  of  tht 
battle  of  Borodino  was  actually  lost  on  the  5th,  and  the  inevit- 
able result  was  a  defeat  on  the  7th.  By  the  7th  the  Russians 
had  only  thrown  up  slight  defences,  and  they  were  not  finished. 
The  generals  aggravated  the  disaster  by  not  attaching  due 
importance  to  the  loss  of  the  left  wing  which  necessitated 
an  entire  r3-organisation  of  their  line,  and  by  leaving  their 
troops  spread  out  between  Novoie  and  Outitza,  which  involved 
them  in  a  movement  from  right  to  left  after  the  fighting  had 
begun.  In  this  way  the  French  strength  was  concentrated  all 
the  time  on  the  Russian  left  which  was  not  half  as  strong. 

Poniatowski's  attack  on  the  Prench  right  between  Outitza 
and  Ouvarova  was  quite  independent  of  the  general  scheme  of 
action. 

Thus  the  battle  of  Borodino  was  fought  in  a  way  quite  unlike 
the  descriptions  given  of  it,  which  were  written  merely  to  cover 
the  faults  of  the  Russian  generals ;  and  this  imaginary  picture 
in  fact  only  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  army  and  the  nation. 
It  was  not  fought  on  a  spot  carefully  selected  and  strengthened, 
nor  with  a  sm^  numerical  difference:  it  was  forced  upon  them 
on  an  exposed  plain,  after  the  redoubt  had  been  taken,  against 
forces  twice  as  great  as  their  own;  and  under  conditions  which 
did  not  even  give  ihem  a  hope  of  struggling  for  ten  hours  and 
leaving  the  day  undecided,  for  it  was  obviously  certain  that 
they  could  not  hold  their  own  for  three  hours  before  they  would 
be  utterly  defeated. 

Peter  left  Mojaisk  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  steep  street  that  leads  to  the  suburbs  he  left  his  carriage 
on  a  rise  to  the  right,  by  the  church  where  mass  was  being 
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performed.  A  ragiment  of  r  rafry  led  by  its  singers  was 
following  close  behind  him,  aiid  meeting  tbsse,  came  a  lonir 
row  of  carts  bringing  in  the  men  wounded  in  the  fray  of  th? 
5th.  fhe  peasants  leading  them  were  storming  at  their  horses, 
cracking  their  whips,  and  running  fr^  ^  one  side  to  the  other- 
the  waggons,  each  car  ying  three  or  four  men,  were  desperately 
shaken  over  the  stones  flung  down  at  random  to  represent 
a  pavement.  The  wounded  men,  with  limbs  tied  up  in  rags 
pale,  pinching  their  hps  and  knit'  ng  their  brows,  held  on  tJ 
the  bars,  josthng  each  other;  almost  all  stared  curiousiv  at 
Peter's  white  hat  and  green  roat. 

His  coachman  roughly  ordered  the  peasants  to  keep  on  one 
side  of  the  road;  the  regiment  coming  down  the  hill  occupied 
the  whole  of  it,  and  drove  the  carriage  to  the  ver>'  edge;  Peter 
himself  had  to  stop  and  stand  asi^e.  At  this  spot,  just  above 
a  bend  m  the  road,  the  hill  to.mtd  a  brow,  which  screened  it 
from  the  sun.  In  the  snade  it  was  damp  and  chiU,  though  it 
was  a  fine  bright  August  morning.  One  of  the  carts  full  of 
wounded  drew  up  within  a  few  steps  of  Peter.  The  driver  in 
Ins  bast  shoes  ran  up  out  of  breath,  picked  up  a  stone  to  scotch 
ihe  hmd  whee  ,  and  arranged  the  harness;  an  old  soldier  with 
his  arni  m  a  sling,  who  was  following  on  foot,  helped  with  his 
sound  hand,  and  tumin   ■  >  Peter,  said: 

"  I  say,  mate,  are  we  e  left  to  die  here,  or  to  be  dragged 
on  to  Moscow?  66^ 

Peter,  lost  in  thought,  did  not  hear  the  question;  he  looked 
first  at  the  cavalry  regiment,  checked  by  the  carts,  and  then 
at  jhe  waggon  that  was  standing  near  him.   In  it  were  three 
soldiers.   One  of  them  was  wounded  in  the  face;  his  head 
was  wrapped  in  rags,  leaving  one  cheek  bare,  swelled  to  the 
size  of  a  child  s  head;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  church,  and 
he  was  crossing  himself  fervently.   The  second  was  a  fair  raw 
recrui    so  pale  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  a  drop  of  blood 
left  in  his  thin  face;  he  looked  down  at  Peter  with  a  pleasant 
gentle  smile.    The  third  was  half  lying  down,  and  his  face 
was  invisible.   At  this  moment  the  sing^-rs  of  the  marching 
regiment  canie  close  to  the  waggon,  their  cheering  strains 
mingling  with  the  noisy  ringing  of  bells.    The  bright  sun 
shone  on  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  brightened 
all  the  landscape;  but  where  the  waggon  had  drawn  un  the 
wounded  men  and  the  panting  horse,  and  Peter  standing  by 
hem,  were  m  shadow,  and  mist,  and  gloom !  The  solaier  with  tbt 
swelled  cheek  looked  at  the  singers  out  of  the  comer  c'  ^  ey« 
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"  Well,  what  a  lot  of  dandies  1 "  he  murmured,  reproaclifully. 
"  I  have  seen  something  besiov  soldiers  to-day— I  have  seen 
peasants  driven  to  the  front,"  said  the  man  who  was  hjaning 
against  the  cart,  with  a  melancholy  smfle.  "  They  are  not  so 
particular  now;  they  are  going  to  throw  the  whole  natioD  at 
their  head.    It  has  got  to  be  done  somehow." 

In  spite  cf  the  incoherence  of  this  statement  Peter  gathered 
the  sense  of  it,  and  nodded  affirmation. 

The  road  presently  cleared;  Peter  went  down  the  hill  and 
got  into  his  carriage  again.   As  he  drove  on  he  looked  out  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  for  some  one  he  knew,  but  he  saw  none 
but  strangers,  and  all  stared  in  astonishment  at  l.'s  white  hat 
and  green  coat.   After  traveUing  about  four  yersts,  he  at  last 
saw  a  face  he  recognised,  and  at  once  hailed  it:  it  was  one  of 
the  physicians  to  the  commander-in-chief,  accompanied  b}- 
an  aide-de-camp;  his  britzska  met  Peter's;  he  knew  him  at 
once,  and  signed  to  the  Cossack  who  was  seated  on  the  box 
by  the  side  of  the  coachman,  to  desire  him  to  stop. 
"You,  count!   What  brings  you  here,  excellency?*' 
"  A  wish  to  see  what  is  going  on,  that  is  all." 
"Aye,  aye!  Well,  you  will  see  plenty  to  saUsfy  your 

curiosity."  . 

Peter  got  out  to  talk  more  at  his  ease,  and  expressed  uis 
intention  of  taking  part  in  the  battle.  The  doctor  recom- 
mended him  to  speak  to  the  commander-in-chief.  "Other- 
wise you  will  not  be  recognised,  and  get  lost  G  i  knows 
where  ...  His  highness  knows  you,  and  will  receive  you 
gladly.  Take  my  advice;  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage." 
The  doctor  looked  weary  and  hurried. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Peter.  "Tell  me  how  our 
position  lies." 

"Our  position?  Oh!  that  is  not  in  my  Ime;  when  you 
have  passed  Tatarinovo  you  will  see;  they  are  carrying  loads 
of  earth;  go  up  the  hill,  and  you  will  have  a  view  of  the  whole 
plain." 

"  Indeed;  but  if  you  .  .  ." 

The  doctor  broke  off,  and  went  towards  his  curiage.  I 
would  have  shown  you  the  way  with  pleasure,  I  assure  you," 
he  said.  "  But,"  he  added,  with  an  energetic  gesture,  "  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  I  am 
on  my  way  now  to  the  general  of  the  corps,  for  do  you  know 
how  we  stand?  To-morrow  we  fight  a  pitched  battle;  out  of 
100,000  men  we  must  look  for  20,000  wounded,  let  us  say. 
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Well,  we  have  neither  stretchers,  nor  hamn;ocks,  nor  officers  of 
health,  nor  surgeons  even  for  6,000;  we  have  10,000  waggons, 

to  be  sure,  but,  as  you  may  suppose,  we  require  something 
besides  that;  and  we  ure  told  to  manage  as  we  can." 

Peter  stood  thinking;  out  of  those  hundred  thousand  healthy 
men,  young  and  old,  some  cf  whom  at  that  moment  were 
gazing  in  wonder  at  his  white  hat,  twenty  thousand  were 
doomed  irrevocably  to  death  or  suffering;  the  thought  was 
acutely  painful:  "They  may  be  dead  to-morrow!  How  can 
the^,  think  of  anything  but  that?  "  said  he  to  himself,  and  a 
natural  association  of  ideas  brought  up  the  picture  of  the  steep 
street  of  Mojaisk,  the  carts  full  of  wounded,  the  jangling  of 
bells,  the  flood  of  sunshine,  and  the  soldiers'  marching  chorus. 
"  And  the  cavalry  regiment  met  all  those  wounded  as  it  rode 
on  to  batik;  ?  Each  man  salutes  and  goes  on,  and  never  thinks 
of  himself,  or  of  what  is  awaiting  him.? — It  is  strange!  "  And 
he  went  on  his  way  towards  Tatarinovo.  j 

On  the  left  stood  a  handsome  country-house,  with  sentries 
on  gi'ard,  and  a  crowd  cf  carriages,  fourgons,  and  military 
servants  waiting  iii  front.  This  was  the  residence  of  tne  com- 
mander-in-chief; he  was  absent  at  the  present  moment,  and 
had  left  no  representative  at  home;  he  and  his  staff  had  all 
gone  to  a  Te  Deum  service.  Peter  went  on  to  Gorky;  having 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  he  went  along  the  narrow  village 
street  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a  party  of  militia-men  in  their 
white  shirts,  and  caps  with  the  badge  of  the  cross,  streaming 
with  heat  as  they  toiled,  laughing  and  talking  loudlv,  at  a  large 
earthwork  covered  with  tall  grass  on  the  right  of  the  high 
road.  Some  were  digging,  others  carr>'ing  the  soil  in  wheel- 
barrows running  on  boards,  while  some  looked  on  with  tneir 
arms  crossed.  Two  officers  standing  on  the  top  of  the  mound 
directed  the  work.  These  peasants,  who  evidently  were  enjoy- 
ing the  novelty  of  military  employment,  reminded  Peter  of  the 
old  soldier's  speech:  "  They  are  going  to  throw  the  nation  at 
the  eneiry's  head!"  These  bearded  labourers,  in  the  heavy 
boots  to  v/hich  they  were  not  yet  accustomed,  with  their  sun- 
burnt necks  and  collar-bones  showing  under  their  open  shirts, 
made  a  stronger  impression  on  Peter  than  anything  he  had 
yet  seen  or  heard,  and  brought  home  to  him  all  the  solemnity 
and  importance  of  the  crisis. 

Peter  mounted  this  hill,  as  the  doctor  had  advised.  It  was 
now  eleven  o'clock,  the  sun,  almost  overhead,  flooded  the  wide 
and  varied  panorama  that  spread  before  his  eyes  in  the  pure 
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calm  atmosphere.  Oi  his  left  the  hi^h  road  to  Smolensk 
zigzagged  up  a  slope,  and  traversed  a  village  nestling  with  its 
T^hite  church  at  about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  foot  of  the 
mamelon:   this  was  Borodino.  A  little  further  on  the  road 

was  carried  across  a  bridge,  still  mounting  to  the  village  of 
Valouiew,  five  or  six  versts  away;  beyond  this  village,  held  just 
now  by  the  French,  it  was  lost  in  a  dense  wood  which  reached 
to  the  horizon.  Out  of  this  mass  of  birches  and  firs  rose  a 
belfry,  ana  a  gilt  cross  twinkling  in  the  sun:  these  marked 
the  position  of  the  convent  of  Kolotski.  In  the  blue  distance, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  forest  and  the  high  road,  the  smoke 
of  the  bivouacs  could  be  seen,  and  the  confused  masses  of 
Russian  and  French  troops.  To  the  right  the  undulating 
ground  that  bordered  the  Kolotcha  and  the  Moskva  formed  a 
succession  of  hillocks  in  which  lay  the  hamlets  of  Besoukhow 
and  Zaharino;  on  .he  left  waved  endless  fields  of  wheat, 
surrounding  the  smoking  ruins  of  S^m^novski. 
1  The  scene  on  which  Peter  looked  down  on  either  hand  was 
so  ill-defined,  that  nothing  answered  to  his  expectations;  there 
was  no  field  of  battle  such  as  his  imagination  had  pictured; 
but  meadows,  clearings,  troops,  corpses,  the  smoke  of  camps 
and  villages,  hills,  brooks — all  so  mingled  that  he  could  not, 
in  all  the  smiling  landscape,  discover  exactly  what  the  Russian 
position  actually  was,  or  distingttish  their  forces  from  those  of 
the  enemy.  "  I  must  ask,"  thought  he;  and  he  turned  to  an 
officer,  who  was  examining  this  huge  and  unmilitary  stranger 
with  some  curiosity. 

"Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,"  said  Peter, 

the  name  of  the  village  opposite?  " 
Bourdino,  I  believe,"  said  the  officer,  referring  to  a  comrade. 

"  Borodino,"  corrected  the  other. 

The    ficer,  charmed  at  having  an  opportunity  of  talking, 
went  towards  Peter. 
"  And  where  are  our  troops?  " 

"  Out  there,  further  off,  and  the  French,  too;  don't  you  see 
them  out  there?  " 
"  Where,  where?  " 

"Why,  you  can  see  them  with  the  naked  eye."  And  the 
oflicer  pointed  to  the  smoke  rising  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  while  his  face  assumed  the  grave  expression  which  Peter 
had  already  seen  on  so  many  others. 

"Yes,  those  are  the  French?— But  down  there?"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  left  of  the  hill  where  they  stood. 
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"Well,  those  are  ours!" 

"Ours?  But  beyond  again?"  And  he  waved  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  distant  height  on  which  a  single  tree 
stood  out  against  the  sky,  by  the  side  of  a  village  huddled  into 
a  hollow  where  black  patches  were  moving  about  among  thick 

rl()L:(]s  of  smoke. 

He,'  again,"  *  replied  the  officer:  it  was  in  fact  the  outwork 
of  Schevardino.    "  We  were  there  yesterday,  but '  He  '  is  there 

to-day." 
"  Then  where  is  our  position?  " 

"  Our  position?  "  said  the  officer,  with  a  polite  smile.  "  I 
can  show  you  exactly,  for  it  was  I  who  planned  the  entrench- 
ments. Follow  me  carefully.  Our  centre  is  here,  at  Borodino," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  village.  "  There  is  the  bridge  over  the 
Kolotcha.  Do  you  see  a  bridge  in  that  little  meadow  where 
the  hay  is  lying  strewed  in  heaps?  Well,  that  is  our  centre. 
Our  right  flank  is  here,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  valley  on  the 
right;  '*  out  there  is  the  Moskva;  you  see  we  have  three  strong 
redoubts  there.  As  to  the  left  flank,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
explain,"  and  he  seemed  embarrassed.  "  Yesterday  it  held 
"  'levardino,  where  you  see  that  single  oak;  but  we  have 
...ired  on  the  left  as  far  as  that  burnt  village  and  this  height," 
indicating  the  hill  of  Raievsky.  "But  God  alone  knows 
whether  the  battle  will  be  fought  there.  '  He,'  to  be  sure,  has 
brought  his  forces  forward  on  that  side,  but  it  is  a  ruse:'  he 
is  sure  to  turn  to  the  right  by  the  Moskva  .  .  .  However, 
l  ome  what  may,  there  will  be  many  missing  at  the  roll-call 
to-morrow !  '* 

An  old  sergeant  who  had  come  up  to  them  was  waiting  in 
silence  till  his  chief  had  ended  his  harangue;  now,  distressed 
by  his  last  words,  he  interrupted  him,  saying  gra\  ely,  "  The 
gabions  must  be  fetched  up." 

The  officer  looked  sli^  itly  abashed,  conscious,  no  doubt,  that 
though  he  might  be  thinking  of  those  that  would  be  missing 
on  the  morrow,  it  did  not  do  to  speak  of  them. 

"Very  well,  send  down  the  third  company,"  he  said, 
sharply.  "And  who  are  you?"  he  went  on.  "Are  vou  a 
doctor?  "  ^ 

'■  No;  I  only  came  out  of  curinsitv."  said  Peter-  and  he 
went  down  the  hill  again,  past  the  militia  party  once  more. 

VI'^P^^^""  ^^^y  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  L«»."  both  by  his  enemiM 
and  his  admirers.   A  poem  of  Victor  Hugo's  begins  "  Touiwn  Lui  Lui 
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Here  she  comes!  They  are  bringing  her  I  She  is  coining! 
Here  she  ii! "  ihcxited  a  number  of  voices. 

Officers,  regulars,  and  militia,  all  rushed  to  the  high  road. 
A  procession  was  coming  towards  them,  up  the  slope  from 
Borodino. 

"  It  is  our  Holy  Mother,  our  Guardian,  our  Mother  of 

Iverskaia ! " 

"No,  no,  it  is  our  Holy  Mother  of  Smolensk/'  said 

another. 

The  militia,  the  villagers,  the  fatigue  party  at  work  on  the 
battery,  all  flung  down  ^eir  spades  ajnd  ran  to  meet  the  proces- 
sion. At  the  head  of  it  marched  the  infantry,  bare-headed  and 
with  arms  reversed,  along  the  dusty  road;  behind  them  rose  a 
solemn  chant.  Then  came  the  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  repre- 
sented by  one  old  priest,  some  deacons,  sacristans,  and  choristers. 
Some  soldiers  and  officers  were  carr>'ing  a  large  image  with  a 
blackened  face  in  a  silver  reliquary ;  this  was  the  Holy  Virgin 
that  had  been  brought  away  from  Sm'^lensk,  and  that  had  ever 
since  followed  the  army.  On  .11  sides,  uv  fore  and  behind,  came 
the  mob  of  soldierj-,  marching  or  runnirg  and  bowing  to  the 
earth. 

At  last  the  procession  reached  the  top  of  the  slope.  The 
bearers  were  relieved  by  others;  the  sacristans  swung  their 
censers,  and  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted.  The  scorching  sun 
shone  straight  down,  and  a  light  fresh  breeze  played  in  the 
hair  of  the  uncovered  heads,  and  fluttered  the  streamers  that 
garnished  the  image;  the  chant  rose  heavenward  in  a  soft 
murmur.  A  space  was  left  between  the  officiating  priest  and 
the  deacons,  and  here,  in  the  foremost  rank,  stood  the  superior 
officers.  One  bald  general,  wearing  the  cross  of  St.  George, 
stood  stiff  and  motionless,  almost  touching  the  priest, — presum- 
ably a  German,  for  he  did  not  cross  himself,  and  seemed  to  be 
waiting  patiently  till  the  ceremony  was  ended,  though  he  con- 
sidered it  indispensable  as  reviving  the  patriotic  enUiusiasm  of 
the  people;  another  general,  a  martial  figure,  crossed  himself 
incessantly  while  he  looked  about  him. 

Peter  recognised  some  of  the  faces,  but  he  did  not  think  of 
that;  his  whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  look  of  rapt 
devotion  with  which  the  soldiers  and  militia  gazed  at  the 
miraculous  image  in  their  fevered  excitement.  When  the 
choristers  began  the  invocation  to  the  Virgin — wearily  enough, 
for  this  was  at  least  the  twentieth  Te  Deum  they  had  sung- 
and  the  priests  and  deacons  responded  in  chorus:  "  Most  Holy 
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Vi. gin, our  invisible  Bulwark ;  and  divine  Mediatrix,  deliv  er  us  thy 
slaves  from  disaster  when  we  cry  unto  Thee!  "  every  face  wore 
that  look  of  solemn  feeling  which  Peter  had  already  noticed  in 
almost  every  one  he  met.  Heads  were  bent,  hair  thrown  back, 
the  men  sighed  and  beat  their  brawts  iiKwe  vehemently. 

Suddenly  the  whole  mass  of  people  moved  backward,  almost 
upsetting  Peter.  A  man  of  '-igh  dignity,  no  doubt,  to  judge 
from  the  eagerness  with  w  ch  all  made  way  for  him,  came 
strai'-^ht  up  to  the  image:  this  was  Koutouzow'on  his  way  back 
to  Taurinovo,  after  reconnoitring  the  ground.  Peter  knew  him 
at  once.  Wrapped  in  a  long  military  cloak,  round-shouldered 
and  bent,  with  his  blind  eye,  and  his  broad,  fat  cheeks,  he 
walked  unsteadily  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  paused  just 
behind  the  priest,  crossed  himself  mechanically,  touched  the 
ground  with  his  hand,  and  bowed  his  grey  head  with  a  deep 
sigh.  Benningsen  and  the  staff  came  behind  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  which  had 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  generals,  the  privates  and  militia 
continued  their  prayers  without  allowing  themselves  to  be 
disturbed.  When  the  service  was  over  Koutouzow  stepped 
forward,  knelt  down  with  difficulty,  touched  the  earth  with  hk 
forehead,  and  then  tried  to  rise ;  hut  his  weight  and  weakness 
rendered  his  efforts  futile,  and  his  head  shook  wiih  sliort  jerks. 
When  at  last  he  had  got  himself  up,  he  put  out  his  lips  as 
children  do  and  kissed  the  image.  The  generals  followed  his 
example,  then  the  rest  of  the  officers,  and  after  them  the  privates 
and  militiamen,  pushing  and  jostling  each  other. 

Peter,  borne  forward  by  the  crowd,  looked  vaguely  about  him. 

'""ount  Peter  Kirilovitch!  what  brings  you  here?"  said  a 
Peter  looked  round  and  saw  Boris  Droubetzkoi,  who 
up  to  him  smiling,  while  he  beat  off  the  dust  that  had 
clung  to  his  knees  in  his  genuflections.  His  dress,  though 
suited  to  a  soldier  on  service,  was  nevertheless  elegant;  he  wore 
a  long  cloak  like  Koutouzow's,  and  like  him,  a  whip  hanging 
by  a  shoulder-strap.  Meanwhile,  the  commander-in-chief  had 
gone  into  the  village  of  Gorky  and  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a 
cottage,  on  a  bench  that  a  Cossack  had  hastily  brought  out, 
and  that  another  had  covered  with  a  :ug.  His  numerous  and 
splendid  suite  were  standing  about  him;  the  procession  had 
gone  on  its  way  accompanied  by  the  crowd;  and  Peter,  talking 
to  Boris,  found  himself  within  thirty  yards  of  Koutouzow. 

■  Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  Boris  to  Peter,  who  had  been 
telling  hun  of  his  wish  to  see  the  fight,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
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the  honours  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  keep  with  BeimingMm;  I  am  his  orderly 
officer,  and  I  will  tell  him  you  are  there.  If  you  want  to  pet  a 
good  idea  of  the  position,  come  witli  us;  we  are  going  down  tu 
the  left  flank,  and  wh«i  we  ccrnie  back  pny  put  up  at  my 
quarters  for  \[\e  night.  W"  might  get  a  little  party  together- 
you  know  Dmitr*  '^ergueievitch;  he  lodges  there;  and  he 
pointed  to  the  third  house  in  the  village  street. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  see  the  right  wing.  It  is  said  to  he  verv 
strong;  and  then  I  should  like  to  go  along  the  Moskva  and  see 
the  whole  position." 

"  You  can  do  so,  of  course,  but  the  left  is  the  most  important. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  Prince  Bolkonsky's  regi- 
ment? " 

"  We  shall  pass  it.   I  will  take  you  to  him." 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say  about  the  left?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  Between  ourselves,"  replied  Boris,  lowering  his  voice  in  a 
confidential  manner,  "  the  left  flank  is  wretchedly  placed. 
Beriningscn  had  a  quite  different  plan:  he  was  anxiou.'^  t  ) 
fortify  that  mound,  out  there — but  his  highness  would  not  havx 
it,  for  .  . 

Boris  did  not  finish  his  senttnce;  he  had  just  seen  Koutou- 
zow's  aide-de-camp,  Kaissarow,  coming  their  way. 

"  Paissi  Ser^^i6vitch,"  said  Boris,  with  an  air,  "  I  am 
trying  to  expkun  our  position  to  the  count;  and  I  admire  his 
highness's  acumen  in  having  guessed  the  enemy's  purpose  so 
well." 

"  The  left  flank,  you  mean?  "  said  Kaissarow. 

"  Just  so;  tht  left  flank  is  formidable." 

Though  Koutouzow  had  reduced  his  staff,  dismissing  all  the 
useless  members,  Boris  had  contrived  to  keep  his  place  by 
attaching  himself  to  Count  Benningsen;  who,  like  every  one 
else  under  whose  orders  Boris  had  served,  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  him. 

The  army  was  indeed  divided  into  two  parties—  the  party  of 
Koutouzow,  and  that  of  Beimingsen  as  head  of  the  staff -corps. 
Boris  managed  very  skilfully,  while  he  made  a  show  of  the 
greatest  respect  for  Koutouzow,  to  insinuate  that  the  old  man 
was  incapable  of  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  that  it  was  Ben- 
ningsen who  carried  everything  with  a  high  hand.  They  were 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  event,  which  must  either  crush 
Koutouzow  anci  place  the  co.  nand  in  Benningsen  s  hands,  or 
jelse,  if  the  Russians  gained  '    day,  good  care  would  be  taken 
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to  make  it  undcrttood  that  the  hoDour  was  due  to  Benningsen. 
In  either  caac  rewards  of  every  kind  would  be  after  the 
battle,  and  a  number  of  obscure  individuals  "  uf.  brought 
to  the  front.  The  anticipation  put  Boris  inU  uite  of  feverish 
excitonent. 

Peter  was  soon  surrounded  by  several  officers  of  his  acquaint- 
ance vho  had  followed  Kaissarow ;  he  could  scarcely  answer  all 
their  questioat  about  Moscow,  or  follow  the  stories  of  all  kinds 

i:«  that  were  poured  into  his  car.  The  faces  round  him  were 
I  anxious  and  agitated;  but  it  struck  him  that  this  agitalion  was 
due  to  matters  of  purely  personal  interest,  and  he  involuntarily 
rorr.pared  it  with  that  other  deep  and  absorbed  expression  that 
I  he  had  obser\'ed  on  so  manj-  faces;— the  look  of  those  who, 
I  throwing  t' .^mselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  natirnal  interest, 
1  understoou  that  this  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  all. 
I  Koutouzow,  noticing  Peter,  sent  his  aide-de-camp  for  him; 
I  Peter  oiieyed  the  summons,  but  at  the  same  moment  a  militia- 
I  man.  slipping  in  front  of  him,  also  approached  the  commander- 
1   in  chief.    This  was  Dologhow. 

"  And  how  on  earth  did  that  fellow  get  here?  "  asked  Peter. 
'  rhat  creature  sneaks  in  everywhere,"  was  the  answer. 
He  was  degraded,  but  he  comes  up  again  like  a  cork  ...  he 
lias  fifty  different  schemes  in  his  liead,  and  he  made  his  way  as 
far  as  the  enemy's  outposts.   He  is  brave  enough,  that  there  is 
no  denying." 

Peter  respectfully  took  off  his  hat  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
Koutouzow,  but  Dologhow  had  got  the  commander-in-chief's  ear. 

"  I  thought,"  he  was  sa\  ing,  "  that  if  I  warned  your  highness, 
you  would  pack  me  off,  or  say  the  whole  thing  was  known 
already?  ** 
"  Yes,  very  true,"  said  Koutouzow. 

•'But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  should  succeed  I  should  be 
doing  a  service  to  my  countr\',  for  which  I  am  ready  to  die! 
If  your  highness  should  happen  to  want  a  man  who  is  not 
particular  about  keeping  a  whole  skin,  I  beg  you  will  remember 
me:  I  might  be  of  use  to  you." 

•'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Koutouzow,  looking  at  Peter  out  of  his  one 
c\  e,  with  a  smile. 

At  this  instant,  Boris,  with  his  courtier-like  ease,  came 
forward  and  stood  by  Peter,  addressing  him  as  if  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  conversation:  "  And  you  see,  count,  the  militia 
have  got  into  white  shirts  to  prepare  for  death. — Is  not  that 
heroism?  " 
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Boris  had  spoken  with  the  evident  intention  of  attracting 
attention;  and  he  had  gained  his  point,  for  Koutouzow  turned 
to  him  and  asked  what  he  was  sayiag  about  the  militia.  He 
repeated  his  remark. 

"Yes,  they  are  an  incomparable  race!"  said  Koutouzow, 
closing  his  eyes  and  nodding  his  head.  "  Incomparable!  "  he 
murmured  once  more. — "  So  you  want  to  smell  powder.'  "  he 
went  on,  addressing  Peter.  "A  very  pleasant  smell,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it! — I  have  the  honour  to  stand  on  the 
list  01  your  wife's  admirers;  how  is  she? — My  camp  is  at  your 
ser\'ice." 

As  often  happens  with  old  people,  Koutouzow  looked  away  in 
an  absent  manner;  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  he  had  to 
say,  and  all  he  ought  to  do.  Suddenly  remembering  that  he 
had  an  order  to  give,  he  beckoned  Andrew  Kaissarow,  the  aide- 
de-camp's  brother. 

"  What  are  those  verses  by  Marina,  the  lines  about  Ghera 
kow?  "  he  asked.    "  Repeat  them  to  me." 

Kaissarow  repeated  them,  and  Koutouzow  nodded  his  head 
to  the  rhythm.  When  Peter  moved  away,  Dologhow  followed 
him  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you  here,  count,"  he  observed,  in  a 
distinct  voice,  not  in  the  least  abashed  by  the  presence  o! 
strangers.  "  On  the  eve  of  such  a  day,"  he  went  on  with  firm 
solemnity,  "  of  a  day  when  God  only  knows  what  awaits  each  o! 
us,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunit)'  of  telling  you  how  sorry 
I  am  for  the  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  between  us, 
and  I  beg  you  to  efface  all  hatred  of  me  from  your  heart. — I 
sincerely  ask  your  pardon." 

Peter  looked  at  Dologhow  with  a  smile,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  Dologhow,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  threw  his  arms  round 
him.  Just  then  Count  Benningsen,  at  a  hint  from  Boris,  pro- 
posed to  Peter  to  accompany  a  reconnoitring  party  along  the 
line.    "  It  will  interest  you,"  he  added. 

"  Certainly  it  will,"  said  Peter,  and  half-an-hour  later  Kou- 
touzow made  his  way  home  to  Tatarinovo,  while  Benningsen 
with  his  staff  and  Peter,  set  off  on  his  round  of  inspection. 

Benningsen  went  along  the  high  road  towards  the  bridge  of 
which  the  officer  had  spoken  as  forming  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
position;  the  hay,  lying  cut  in  the  meadows  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  perfumed  the  air.  Beyond  the  bridge  they  rode 
through  the  hamlet  of  Borodino,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left, 
pas.e'  an  immense  train  of  soldiers  and  ammunition  waggons 
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coming  down  in  front  of  a  height  on  which  the  militia  were 
throwing  up  earthworks.  This  redoubt  was  subsequently 
known  as  that  of  Raievsky,  or  the  mamelon  battery.  Peter 
took  no  particular  note  of  it;  he  could  not  guess  that  this  spot 
ould  presenUy  be  the  most  memorable  pomt  m  the  battle  of 

They  °then  crossed  the  hollow  that  divided  it  from  Seme- 
novski:  the  soldiers  were  carrying  away  such  timbers  as  were 
left  of  the  cottages  and  bams,  and  down  over  the  undulating 
ground  they  crossed  a  field  of  rye,  beaten  and  trampled  as  if  it 
had  been  hailed  upon,  and  followed  in  the  path  left  by  the 
artillery  over  a  ploughed  field,  to  reach  the  advanced  works 
which  were  as  yet  incomplete.  Benningsen  stopped  and  glanced 
at  the  redoubt  of  Schevardino,  which  had  been  lost  only  the  day 
before,  and  on  which  a  few  figures  stood  out  against  the  sky.— 
Napoleon,  the  officers  declared,  or  Murat  with  a  staff,  and  Peter, 
like  them,  tried  to  make  out  which  might  be  Napoleon.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  party  went  down  and  disappeared  m  the  dis- 

Benningsen,  addressing  one  of  the  generals  in  his  suite, 
explained  for  all  to  hear,  the  position  of  the  Russian  forces. 
Peter  did  his  utmost  to  comprehend  what  were  the  combina- 
tions that  had  given  rise  to  this  engagement,  but  to  his  great 
n-crret  he  felt  that  his  intelligence  was  not  equal  to  the  task, 
;ind  that  he  understood  nothing  about  it.  Benningsen  observing 
his  deep  attention  presently  said: 

"  This  cannot  interest  you,  I  am  afraid? 
On  the  contrary,"  said  Peter.  ^        .    .  •  u 

Leaving  the  outworks  behind  them  they  got  mto  the  high 
road  which  went  on  to  the  left,  winding  its  way  through  a 
wood  of  birch-trees  of  dense  growth  but  not  very  tall.  In  the 
midst  of  this  wood  they  started  a  hare,  which  sprang  mto  the 
road  at  their  feet  and  ran  on  in  front  of  them  for  some  distance 
10  their  great  amusement,  till  it  was  scared  by  the  sound  of 
horses  or  of  voices,  and  bolted  into  a  thicket.  Two  versts 
further  on  they  came  out  on  a  clearing  where  Toutchkow's 
corps  were  placed  to  defend  the  left  flank.  Having  come  to 
the  limit  of  the  position  Benningsen  stood  talking  with  much 
\  ehemence,  and  Peter  concluded  that  he  had  come  to  some 
supremely  important  decision.  In  front  of  Toutchkow's  division 
there  was  a  kiu'i;  which  was  not  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and 
Benningsen  criticised  the  oversight  in  strong  terms,  saying  that 
it  was  absurd  to  leave  such  a  commanding  spot  undefended. 
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and  to  be  satisfied  with  placing  a  force  in  the  low  ground. 
Some  of  the  generals  agreed  with  him.  One,  especially,  main- 
tained with  military  energy  that  they  were  exposed  to  certain 
death.  Benningsen  took  UTX)n  himself  to  order  the  coriw  to 
occupy  the  hillock. 

This  fresh  arrangement  of  the  left  wing  made  Peter  feel  more 
than  ever  his  incapacity  for  understanding  the  subtle  ties  of 
strategy;  as  he  listened  to  Benningsen  and  the  generals  dis- 
cussing the  question  he  entirely  agreed  with  them,  and  was 
astounded  that  such  a  blunder  should  ever  have  been  committed. 
Benningsen,  not  knowing  that  the  division  had  been  placed  there, 
not  to  defend  the  position  but  to  fall  upon  the  foe  unawares  at 
a  certain  juncture,  changed  the  plan  without  first  informing 
the  commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTER  II 

Prince  Andrew,  that  same  afternoon,  was  lying  down  in  a 
dilapidated  cart-shed  in  the  village  of  Kniaskovo,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  camp  occupied  by  his  regiment.   Propped  on  his 

elbow  he  was  looking  out  vaguely,  through  a  crack  between  the 
boards,  at  the  line  of  pollard  birches  that  fenced  in  the  farm,  at 
the  field  where  sheaves  of  oats  lay  scattered,  and  where  the 
smoke  rolled  up  from  the  fires  over  which  the  men's  supper 
was  stewing.  Sad,  dreary,  useless,  as  life  now  seemed  to  him, 
he  felt— as  seven  years  since  he  had  felt  before  Austerlitz — 
excited  and  deeply  moved.  He  had  given  his  orders  for  the 
morrow;  he  had  nothing  more  to  do;  his  mind  was  agitated  by 
curiously  vivid,  and  consequently  most  gloomy  presentiments. 
He  foresaw  that  this  engagement  would  be  the  most  terrific  in 
which  he  had  as  yet  borne  a  part,  and  the  possibility  of  death 
rose  before  him  in  all  its  cruel  nakedness,  apart  from  its  bearings 
in  relation  to  his  proicnl  life  and  from  any  prospect  of  the  effect 
it  might  produce  on  '  luers.  All  his  past  Hfe  seemed  to  present 
itself,  as  in  a  magic  lantern,  in  a  king  array  of  pictures  which  he 
had  never  before  seen  in  the  true  light  which  now  appeared  to 
flood  the  scenes.  "  Yes,  I  see  them  all, — a.  series  of  delusive 
images  which  cheated  my  excited  fancy!  thoi;i;ht  he,  looking 
at  them  in  the  cold  relentless  glare  cast  b\  the  presence  of  death. 
"  I  see  them  plainly  now,  coarse  counterfeits  that  I  once  could 
think  beautiful  and  mysterious. — Glory,  the  public  weal,  the 
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love  oiF  woman  and  even  the  love  of  my  country!  HoW  grand' 
how  all  sufficing  they  seemed !— but  in  truth  everything  is  colour- 
less, squalid,  contemptible,  in  comparison  with  the  dawn  of  that 
day  which,  I  feel,  is  rising  for  me!  "  He  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  three  great  sorrows  of  his  life:  his  love  for  a  woman,  his 
father's  death,  and  the  French  invasion.— Love!  That  little 
•rirl  with  her  halo  of  charm! — "How  I  loved  her!  and  what 
poetic  dreams  did  I  not  indulge  as  I  thought  of  the  happiness  we 
were  to  have  together!  I  believed  in  an  ideal  love  which  would 
keep  her  faithful  to  me  during  my  twelve  months'  absence,  like 
the  pigeon  in  the  fable! — My  father,  again,  was  working  and 
building  at  Lissy-Gory,  confident  that  everything  was  abso- 
lutely his  own:  the  serfs,  the  soil,  the  very  air  he  breathed. 
Napoleon  came,  and  without  even  dreaming  of  his  existence, 
swept  him  out  of  his  path  like  a  wisp  of  straw ;  Lissy-Gory  was 
cnx'\ied,  carrying  him  with  it  in  its  ruin. — And  Maria  persists  in 
sa  ;.ig  that  it  is  a  trial  sent  from  Heaven !  Why  a  trial — since 
he  is  no  more;  whom  is  it  to  try.? — And  Russia,  and  Moscow — 
lost!  Who  knows? — ^To-morrow  I  may  be  killed  by  one  of 
our  own  men,  just  as  I  might  have  been  yesterday  by  that 
private  who  accidentally  discharged  his  gun  close  to  my  ear. 
rhen  the  French  will  come  and  take  me  head  and  heels,  and 
pitch  me  into  a  grave  that  the  smell  of  my  carcase  may  not  mal^e 
them  sick ;  and  then  life  in  general  will  go  on  under  new  con- 
ditions, just  as  natural  in  their  turn  as  the  old  ones, — ^and  I 
shall  not  be  there  to  see!"  He  looked  again  at  the  row  of 
birches  whose  silvery  bark,  standing  out  from  the  duller  tints, 
shone  in  the  sun:  "Well,  well,  let  them  kill  me  to-morrow; 
there  will  be  an  end  of  it,  and  no  more  of  me !  "  He  pictured 
the  world  without  himself;  the  waving,  shadowy  birches,  the 
fleecy  clouds,  the  camp-fires;  everything  suddenly  took  a 
terrible  and  sinister  aspect;  he  shivered  and  started  up  to  go 
out  and  walk  about. 
He  heard  voices:  "  Who  goes  there?  "  he  cried. 
I  Timokhine,  the  red-nosed  captain,  formerly  the  captain  of 
~  Dologhow's  company,  and  now  for  lack  of  officers  promoted  to 
he  head  of  a  bti-talion,  came  up  shyly,  followed  by  the  aide-de- 
camp and  the  paymaster  of  the  regiment.  Prince  Andrew 
listened  to  their  report,  gave  them  instructions,  and  was  about 
V)  dismiss  them,  when  he  heard  a  well-known  voice: 
"  Deuce  take  it!  "  said  the  voice. 

Bolkonsky  turned  round  and  saw  Peter,  who  had  knocked 
himself  against  a  water-spout.   It  was  always  distressing  to 
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certainly  diti  not  expect  "'i^ /^"^^   ii^^t  expression;  Peter 

chWd  the^annth  of  hi. 

"''T±t!w^nSow-in  short,  I  came  because  it  is 
"I  came— well,  >ou  k  j^^^^^ 

extremely  mterestmg,  ^^.^^^Pll^^'  3  to  see  a  battle." 
the  hundredth  i;"»f,*^\t7Lecma^^s'    What  will  they  say 

country.  u    *       ioav*»  Prince  Andrew  with  hi- 

friend,  but  ^olkonsKy,  nov        s  curiosity 

"""And  you  really  und«stood  the  arrangement  of  our  troops?  " 

-^Srotfstit"  ^^^^ 

^^rtS^^oulfol  m^^TaS^ut  it^^^^JTother  ^ 

retorted  P™«  A^iJ^^^/^SWd-  '""''"g 
splc^cie.-  "BuTtta^then,  dS  you  think  of  Koutouzows 

"P^tT-e  me  great  pleasure.    That  U  rfl  I  have  to  say] 

about  it."         _  •     „  „f  TiarrKv  '^e  ToUv?    G(  d 

,:rhr^eyS^:yT^i™^^^^^^^^^ 
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Peter  turned  to  Timokhinc  with  the  friendly  smile  that  every 

one  in\'olimtarily  wore  when  speaking  to  the  worthy  captain. 

"  His  highness's  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  army  threw 
daylight  on  the  matter,"  replied  Timokhine,  with  a  sly  glance 
at  his  chief. 

"  How  was  that?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  For  instance,  as  to  wood  and  forage.— When  we  began  our 
retreat  after  Svendziani,  we  dared  not  take  hay  or  fuel  any- 
where, and  yet  we  were  leaving  it  behind.  It  was  all  left  for 
'  Him ' — was  it  not,  excellenqy?  "  he  added,  turning  to  "  his 
prince."  "And  woe  to  us  if  we  touched  it!  Two  officers  of 
our  regiment  were  tried  for  offences  of  that  sort.  But  when  his 
highness  took  the  .  )mmand,  it  was  all  as  clear  as  day." 

"  But  why  was  k  forbidden?  " 

Timokhine,  quite  confused,  did  not  know  how  to  answer  this 
question;  Peter  repeated  it,  however,  turning  to  Bolkonsky. 

"  In  order  not  to  spoil  the  country  for  the  enemy,"  said 
Prince  Andrew,  still  sardonically.  "  It  was  a  very  wise  measure, 
for  pillage  must  be  put  down  at  any  cost!  And  at  Smolensk, 
Barclay  de  Tolly  judged  equally  wisely,  that  as  the  French  were 
superior  to  us  in  numbers,  they  could  no  doubt  turn  us.  But 
wfidt  he  could  not  understand,"  he  suddenly  broke  out,  instinc  - 
tively raising  his  voice,  "  was  that  we  were  defending  Russian 
soil  for  the  firsi  time,  and  that  our  troops  fought  with  a  spirit  that 
I  have  never  seen  equalled.  Though  we  had  held  out  bravely 
for  two  days,  and  a  success  would  have  increased  our  strength 
tenfold,  he  nevertherless  ordered  a  retreat  all  the  same,  and  all 
our  efforts  and  losses  were  rendered  futile !  Of  course  he  did  not 
mean  to  betray  us,  he  had  foreseen  it  all,  and  did  wlial  he  could 
iov  the  best.  But  that  is  the  very  reason  wh)  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  is  good  for  nothing  at  all,  because  he  thinks  too 
much,  and  looks  at  things  too  closely — all  the  Germans  do. 
15esides--how  shall  I  explain  myself? — Supposing  your  father 
has  a  German  servant,  an  excellent  servant,  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  does  him  a  variety  of  service  which  you  could 
not  render, — if  yc  jr  father  falls  ill  you  will  send  the  man  away, 
and  nurse  your  father  with  your  own  clumsy  hands;  and  you 
will  soothe  your  father's  pain  better  than  anv  stranger  could, 
however  clevei.  It  is  the  very  same  thing  with  regard  to 
Barclay:  as  long  as  Russia  was  well  and  flourishing,  a  foreigner 
could  do  her  work,  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  she  needs  a  man  of 
I  her  own  blood !  At  your  club,  I  believe,  he  was  accused  of 
treachery?   And  what  will  be  the  upshot  of  these  fictitious 
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calumnies?  Why,  we  shall  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme;  we 
shall  be  ashamed  of  such  an  odious  imputation,  and  to  make 
amends  we  shall  treat  him  as  a  hero,  which  will  be  just  as 
iniquitous.  He  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  worthy  and 
pedantic  German." 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Peter,  "  he  is  said  to  be  a  good  com- 
mander." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  that  means,"  said  Bolkonsky. 

*'  Well,"  said  Peter,  "  a  good  commander  is  a  man  who  leaves 
nothing  to  chance;  who  foresees  aii  the  enemy's  plans  .  .  .  ." 

•*  That  is  impossible,"  said  Bolkonsky,  positively,  as  if  this 
was  a  point  he  had  settled  long  ago  in  his  6wn  mind.  Peter 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he.  "  Do  they  not  say  that  war  is  like  a 
game  of  chess?  " 

"  With  this  slight  difference,"  said  Prince  Andrew,  "  that  in 
a  game  of  chess  you  can  take  your  time,  quite  at  your  ease. — 
Besides,  the  knight  is  always  stronger  than  a  pawn,  and  two 
pawns  stronger  than  one;  while  in  war  a  battalion  is  sometimes 
stronger  than  a  division,  and  sometimes  weaker  than  a  single 
company.  The  relations  of  the  strength  of  two  armies  is  always 
an  unknown  quantity.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  the 
result  were  always  directly  due  to  the  orders  given  by  the  staff, 
I  would  have  remained  a  staff-officer,  and  have  given  orders 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  any  man :  instead  of  which,  as  you  sec, 
I  have  the  honour  to  serv  e  with  these  gentlemen,  and  command 
a  regiment;  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  issue  of  to- 
morrow's engagement  will  rest  with  us  rather  than  with  them. 
Victor}'  never  can  be,  and  never  has  been  the  outcome  of  position, 
or  numbers,  or  the  character  of  the  arms." 

"  Of  what  then?  "  asked  Peter. 
Of  the  feeling  that  dwells  in  me — in  him,"  and  he  pointed 
to  Timokhine — "  in  every  soldier."  Timokhine  gazed  in 
amazement  at  his  chief,  whose  excitement  at  this  moment  was 
in  singular  contrast  with  his  usual  resen,e  and  calm  demeanour. 
It  was  evident  that  he  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  that  crowded  on  him.  "  The  battle  is  always  won 
by  the  leader  who  is  most  determined  to  win  it.  Why  did  we 
lose  the  battle  of  Austerlitz?  Our  losses  were  not  greater  than 
those  of  the  French,  but  we  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  believe 
ours^'vAs  beaten;  and  we  believed  it  because  we  did  not  care 
about  fighting  out  there,  and  were  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  field  of  battle.    '  We  have  lost  the  game;  let  us  be  off,'-- 
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and  off  we  went  I— If  we  had  not  said  that  God  knows  what  the 
issue  might  have  been;— we  shall  not  say  it  to-morrow!  You 
say  the  lefv  wing  is  weak,  and  the  right  too  much  extended. 
That  is  absurd,  and  not  of  the  smallest  consequence;  but  just 
think  of  what  lies  before  us  to-morrow.  A  thousand  incalculable 
chances,  any  of  which  may  prove  decisive  in  an  instant! — Our 
men  or  theirs  may  turn  and  fly— this  one  or  that  mpy  be  killed ! 
—What  has  been  done  to-day  is  mere  child's-play,  and  the  men 
who  went  round  with  you  to  inspect  the  positions,  can  do 
nothing  tO  help  the  march  of  events;  on  the  contrary,  they 
hinder  it  if  anything,  for  they  look  to  nothing  but  their  personal 
interests." 

"  What!   Now  at  this  moment.?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  Th-s  moment,"  replied  Prince  Andrew,  "  is  nothing  to 
them,  but  the  moment  when  it  is  most  easy  to  supplant  a  rival 
and  clutch  at  a  ribbon  or  a  cross.  I,  for  my  .t,  see  just  this: 
A  hundred  thousand  Russians  and  a  hundred  thousand  French 
will  meet  to  fight  to-morrow.  The  side  that  fights  hardest  and 
spares  itself  least  will  win  the  day;  nay  more.  I  tell  you  this: 
(  ome  what  may,  and  whatever  the  antagonism  of  our  generals 
may  be,  we  shall  win  the  day !  " 

"  That  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  excf  Uency,"  mur- 
mured Timokhine,  "  we  must  not  spare  ourselves!  .  .  .  Would 
you  believe  that  the  men  of  my  battalion  would  not  touch  their 
brandy?   It  is  not  a  time  for  that,  they  say." 

There  was  silence  after  this.  The' officers  presently  rose, 
and  Prince  Andrew  went  out  with  them  to  give  his  last  orders. 
Just  then  horses'  hoofs  were  heard  approaching  along  the  high 
road.  Prince  Andrew,  looking  round,  recognised  Woltzogen  and 
Klauzevitz,  followed  by  a  Cossack;  they  passed  so  close  that 
Peter  and  Bolkonsky  could  hear  them  talking  in  German. 

"  The  war  must  sprea,d — that  is  our  only  hope." 
Yes,"  replied  the  other.    "  From  the  moment  when  the 
first  point  is  to  weaken  the  onemy,  the  loss  of  a  few  men  more 
or  less  cannot  matter." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"Oh!  yes,  spread  the  war!"  said  Prince  Andrew,  passion- 
ately. "  That  is  how  my  father,  my  sister,  and  my  boy  have 
gone  down  before  it!  Much  he  cares!— That  is  just  what  I 
was  telling  you:  these  German  gentr)-  arc  not  the  men  to  v.in 
the  battle,  take  my  word  for  it.  All  they  will  do  is  to  shuffle 
the  cards  as  much  as  possible;  for  that  German's  head  contains 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  aiguments  of  which  the  best  is  no  sounder 
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than  an  egg-shell,  while  he  has  not  in  his  sou'  one  grain  of  the 
stuff  that  is  in  Timokhine,  and  which  will  be  needed  to-morrow. 
Tbey  have  handed  over  all  Europe  to  '  Him,'  and  now  they 
want  to  teach  us!— A  pretty  lesson,  on  my  word!  " 

"  And  you  think  we  shall  beat  them?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Prince  Andrew,  absently.  "  But  Acre  is  one 
tiling  I  would  not  have  allowed  if  I  could  have  prevented  it, 
and  that  is  giving  quarter.  Why  take  prisoners?  It  is  mere 
Quixotism!  The  French  have  destroyed  my  home;  they  are 
about  to  destroy  Moscow;  they  are  my  enemies,  they  are 
criminals!  Timokhine  and  all  the  army  feel  the  same;  they 
can  never  be  our  friends,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  say  at  Tilsit.'' 

"  Yes,  certainly!  "  cried  Peter,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "  there  I 
entirely  agree  with  you." 

The  problem  which  had  been  tormenting  him  ever  since  he 
had  left  Mojaisk  had,  in  fact,  found  a  clear  and  final  solution. 
He  now  understood  the  meaning  and  solar  nity  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  battle  about  to  be  fought.  All  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  day:  the  expression  of  gravity  and  devotion  on 
the  soldiers'  faces,  the  latent  heat  of  patriotism— to  use  a 
metaphor  from  physics— which  glowed  in  each  man,  were  now 
intelligible  to  him,  and  he  no  longer  wondered  at  the  calmness, 
the  positive  indifference  even,  with  which  they  prepared  to 
meet  death. 

"  If  no  prisoners  were  taken,"  Bolkonsky  went  on,  "  the 
aspect  of  war  would  alter;  and  believe  me  it  would  be  less  cruel. 
But  we  have  only  been  playing  at  war;  that  is  where  the 
mistake  lies.  We  play  the  magnanimous,  and  such  generosity 
and  sensibility  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  milksop  who  turns 
sick  at  seeing  a  calf  killed:  the  sight  of  blood  disgusts  his 
instinctive  delicacy;  but  dress  the  veal  with  a  savoury  sauce, 
and  he  will  eat  it  with  the  rest  of  us.  They  preach  at  us  about 
the  laws  of  warfare,  chivalry,  flags  of  truce,  humanity  to  the 
wounded,  and  what  not!— But  this  is  only  throwing  dust  in 
each  other's  ey^s.  Homes  are  made  desolate,  false  money  is 
circulated,  our  fathers  or  our  children  are  murdered— and  then 
we  are  to  listen  to  a  rhodomontade  about  the  rules  of  war  and 
generosity  towards  our  enemies! — No  quarter,  I  say. — Kill 
without  ruth,  and  be  ready  to  be  killed!— The  man  who  has 
come  to  this  conclusion,  as  I  have,  through  the  most  erne! 
suffering  .  .  ."  Prince  Andrew  had  worked  himself  up  for  a 
moment  into  a  belief  that  he  could  bear  to  see  Moscow  fall  as 
Smolensk  had  done;  but  he  broke  off.  A  spasm  in  his  throat 
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choked  him,  and  he  walked  on  a  few  steps  in  silence;  when  he 
spoke  iif^ain  his  eyes  glittered  fiercely,  and  his  lips  were  quiverii^. 

"If  there  were  no  such  false  generosity  in  war  it  would  not 
be  undertaken  but  for  weighty  reasons,  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  meant  death;  not  because  Paul  Ivanovitch  had  given 
ofTence  to  Michael  Ivanovitch !  All  these  Hessians  and  West- 
phalians  that  Napoleon  has  dragged  at  his  heels  would  never 
have  come  to  Russia,  and  we  should  not  have  gone  to  fight  in 
Austria  and  Prussia,  without  knowing  wherefore.  The  fearful 
necessity  of  war  ought  only  to  be  taken  seriously  and  sternly. 
There  are  lies  enough  in  the  world  as  it  is.  War  should  be 
treated  as  a  hard  fact ;  not  as  a  game ;  otherwise  it  becomes  a 
mere  pastime  for  the  idle  and  frivolous.  There  is  no  more 
honourable  class  than  the  military,  and  yet  to  what  extremities 
they  are  driven  to  gain  their  ends!  In  fact,  what  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  war?— Murder. — ^And  its  means.!*  Treachery  and 
spying, — Its  procedure.'*  Pillage  and  robbery  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  men!  .  .  .  That  is  to  say,  fabehood  and  dis- 
honesty in  every  form,  under  the  name  of  the  Art  of  War. — 
What,  I  ask  you,  is  the  rule  to  which  military  men  are  bound? 
To  slavery,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  rigorous  discipline,  which  condones 
indolence,  ignorance,  cruelty,  depravity,  drunkenness — and  yet 
they  are  universally  respected.  Every  monarch  in  the  world, 
except  the  Emperor  of  China,  wears  a  military  uniform,  and 
the  man  who  has  killed  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  wins  the  highest  rewards.  A  million  of  men  meet — 
as  they  will  to-morrow,  for  instance — to  massacre  and  mail 
each  other;  and  what  follows  next?  Why,  Te  Deums  and 
solemn  thanksgivings  for  the  great  number  of  .<'lain — though 
the  figures,  to  be  sure,  are  always  exaggerated;  and  the  victory 
is  loudly  boasted  of,  for  the  more  men  are  killed  the  more 
brilliant  it  is  thought  to  be. — And  those  prayers!  How  can 
they  be  acceptable  to  God,  looking  down  on  the  world?  Ah! 
my  friends,  life  has  been  a  grievous  burden  to  me  during  these 
last  months;  I  see  too  far  into  things,  and  it  goes  hard  with  a 
man  when  he  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  However,  it  is  not  for  long  now!  .  .  .  But  forgive  me; 
my  wandering  talk  will  have  wearied  you — as  it  has  me  ...  It 
is  late;  go  back  to  Gorky." 

"  No,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  Peter,  fixing  a  Scared  but  sym- 
pathetic look  on  his  friend's  face. 

"  Yes,  go ;  we  must  sleep  before  fighting,"  said  Prince  Andrew, 
going  up  to  Peter  and  embracing  him  warmly.   "  Good-bye. — 
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Shall  we  ever  meet  again  ?  God  knows  1 "   He  pushed  him  to 

the  door  and  turned  away. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  Peter  cc  M  not  read  the  expression  of 
his  iace.  Was  it  tender  or  stem?  He  paused  a  moment  in 
doubt;  should  he  go  in  to  him  again  or  re* am  to  headquarters. 

"No,  he  does  not  want  me;  I  know  that  this  is  our  last 
meeting,"  he  omcluded;  and  with  a  deep  sigh  he  set  out  for 
Gorky. 

Pnnce  Andrew  stretched  himself  on  a  rug,  but  he  could  not 

>lecp.  Among  the  medley  of  thoughts  and  memories  that 
whirled  through  his  brain  he  hngered  over  one  with  tender 
emotion:  it  was  that  of  a  certain  evening  at  St.  Petersburg, 
when  Natacha  uad  told  him,  with  wonderful  spirit,  of  how,  in 
the  previous  summer,  she  had  lost  her  way  one  day  when  she 
had  gone  out  to  gather  mushrooms  in  a  vast  forest.  She  had 
described  in  broken  sentences  the  silence  of  the  woods,  her 
emotions,  and  her  talk  with  an  old  man  who  kept  bees,  inter- 
rupting herself  constantly  to  say:  "  No,  not  exactly  that— 1 
can  never  express  precisely  what  I  mean — I  am  sure  you  can- 
not quite  understand!  .  .  ."  And  in  spite  of  Prince  Andrew's 
assurances,  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  not  being  able  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  lofty  and  poetic  feeling  that  filled 
her  then.  "  The  old  man  was  rv'te  charming — and  the  forest 
was  so  dark — and  he  had  such  good,  kind  eyes! — but  oh!  1 
cannot  tell  \.)U,  I  can  never  tell  a  thing  properly!  "  and  she 
blushed  crimson.  Prince  Andrew  smiled  at  the  recollection,  as 
he  had  s'  iled  at  the  time  when  he  looked  at  her.  T  under- 
stood her  then,"  thought  she.  "  I  understood  her  simplicity 
and  the  ingenuousness  of  her  oul;  yes,  it  was  her  soul  that 
was  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  loved  so  perfectly,  .;o  fervently,  with 
a  love  that  made  me  exquisitely  happy!  "  But  he  shuddered, 
suddenly  remembering  what  th.*  end  K'^d  been.  "He  did  not 
want  all  that;  He  could  not  see  nor  ,  .iderstand.  To  him  she 
was  nothing  but  a  pretty,  fresh  creature  whom  he  disdained  to 

link  with  his  fate,  while  to  me  .   And  he  is  still  living  and 

enjoying  himself !  But  at  this  reflection  he  winced  as  if  he  had 
i)een  branded  witli  ;i  hot  iron;  he  started  to  his  feet  and  again 
took  to  walking  up  and  down  his  room. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  eve  of  the  !»ttle  of  Borodino, 
arrived  Monsieur  de  Beausset.  Master  of  the  Household  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Colonel  Fabvier,  one  from  Paris, 
the  other  from  Madrid;  they  found  Napoleon  in  his  camp  at 
Valouiew.  Monsieur  de  Beausset,  in  court  uniform,  henUed 
his  approach  by  sending  in  a  packet  addressed  to  the  emperor 
which  he  had  been  charged  to  deliver.  He  went  into  the 
outer  rooni  of  the  Imperial  tent  and  undid  the  wrapper  as  he 
stood  talking  with  the  aides-de-camp.  Fabvier,  pausing  at 
the  thresliold,  was  speaking  to  some  one  outside.  Napoleon  was 
dressing  in  the  inner  room,  which  was  his  bedroom,  turning 
himself  about  for  his  valet  to  brush  him— first  his  broad 
shoulders  and  then  his  bulky  person,  with  the  enjoyment  of  a 
horse  under  the  curry-comb.  Another  valet,  holding  his  finger 
loosely  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  was  sprinkling  his  master  s 
ut  person  with  eau  de  Cologne,  with  intense  conviction  that 
he  alone  knew  how  many  drops  were  needed,  or  exactly  where 
to  shed  them.  The  emperor's  closely  cropped  hair  clung  to 
his  brow  with  the  moisture,  and  his  face,  thou|^  saUow  and 
puffy,  expressed  physical  welfare. 

Go  on,  harder,  go  on,"  he  said  to  the  valet,  who  brushed 
away  with  renewed  vigour. 

An  aide-de-camp,  who  had  come  with  a  report  of  the  engage- 
ment of  *be  day  before  and  of  the  number  of  prisoners,  was 
awaiting  ,s  dismissal  in  the  doorway.  Napoleon  glanced  at 
him  with  a  sidelong  scowl. 

"  What?  "  he  said.  "  No  prisoners !  then  they  prefer  to  be 
cut  to  pieces.  So  much  the-  worse  for  the  Russian  army!" 
Then,  still  turning  his  wide  back  and  shoulders  to  the  soothing 
friction  of  the  brush— "  Vei 7  good;  show  in  Messieurs  de 
Beausset  and  Fahvicr." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,  hurrying  .  .f. 

The  two  valets  dressed  their  master  in  less  than  no  time,  in 
the  dark  blue  uniform  of  the  Guards,  and  he  went  into  the 
larger  room  with  a  firm,  quick  step.  Meanwhile  Beausset  had 
hasuly  unpacked  the  present  from  the  empress,  and  had  placed 
It  on  two  chairs  in  front  of  the  door  the  emperor  must  come 
m  by;  but  Napoleon  had  finished  his  toilet  so  promptly  that 
Beausset  had  not  had  time  to  arrange  it  quite  to  his  satisfac- 
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tion.  It  was  to  be  a  surprise  to  his  majesty.  Napoleon  saw 
that  he  was  embarrassed  about  something,  but,  pretending  not 
to  have  noticed  it,  he  signed  to  Fabvier  to  come  forward.  He 
listened  with  his  brows  knit  and  in  utter  silence  to  the  colonel  s 
laudatory  report  of  the  troops'  fighting  at  Salamanca;-at  the 
other  side  of  the  world— who,  according  to  his  description  of 
them,  had  but  one  absorbing  idea:  that  of  proving  worthy  of 
their  emperor;  and  but  one  single  fear:  that  of  displeasing 
him!  Nevertheless  the  result  had  not  been  victory;  and 
Napoleon  comforted  himself  by  asking  sarcastic  questions, 
which  tended  to  show  that  he  expected  nothing  better  when  he 
was  not  on  the  spot.  a  n  \ 

"  I  must  Kiiike  up  for  it  at  Moscow,"  said  Napoleon.  bood- 
bye  for  the  present;  "  and  he  turned  lo  Beausset,  who  had  had 
time  to  throw  a  drapery  over  the  empress's  gift. 

Beausset  came  forward  with  an  elaborate  French  bow,  such 
as  none  ever  learned  to  make  but  the  old  courtiers  of  the 
Bourbon  days— and  handed  him  a  sealed  letter.  Napoleon 
sportively  pinched  his  ear. 

You  have  made  haste,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Well,  and  what  is  the  news  from  Paris?  "  he  added,  suddenly 

looking  grave.  ,.  ,  . 

"  Sire,  all  Paris  bewails  your  absence,"  replied  the  courtier. 

Napoleon  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  merely  skilful 
flattery.  In  his  more  lucid  moments  he  also  knew  that  it  was 
false;  but  the  phrase  pleased  him,  and  again  he  pmched 
Beausset's  ear. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  to  have  brought  you  so  far. 

"  Sire,  I  fully  expected  to  follow  you  to  the  gates  of  Moscow. 

Napoleon  sm  led,  and  glanced  carelessly  to  the  right.  An 
aide-de-camp,  with  a  graceful  bow,  offered  him  a  gold  snuff- 

^"•^  Yes,  you  are  in  luck,"  said  he,  taking  a  pinch.  "  You  like 
travelling,  and  in  three  days  you  will  be  at  Moscow.— You  did 
not  expect  ever  to  see  the  Asiatic  capital?  " 

Beausset  bowed  in  gratitude  to  his  sovereign  for  having 
invented  a  taste  for  him  of  which  he  himself  had  no  suspicion. 

"  Ah!  what  is  that?  "  said  Napoleon,  observing  the  attention 
of  the  suite  directed  to  a  hanging.  Beausset,  with  the  neatness 
of  an  accomplished  courtier,  deftly  skipped  round  and  whipped 
awav  the  curtain,  saying:  , 

"  It  is  a  present  sent  by  the  empress  to  your  majesty. 

It  was  a  portrait,  painted  by  Gerard,  of  the  child  bom  of 
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the  marriage  of  Napoleon  witli  the  daughtw  of  the  emperor 

of  Austria,  The  lovely  little  boy,  with  curly  hair  and  eyes 
like  those  of  the  Infant  Christ  in  Sixtin?"  Madonna,  was  pla\  ing 
with  a  cup  and  ball :  the  ball  represented  the  terrestrial  globe, 
while  the  cup,  reversed,  was  a  sceptre.  Though  it  was  hard  to 
say  why  the  artist  should  have  painted  the  King  of  Rome  as 
piercing  the  globe  with  a  spike,  the  conceit  was  thought  as 
cl(  ar  and  subtle  by  M  who  had  seen  the  picture  at  Paris,  as,  at 
this  moment,  it  seemed  to  Napoleon  himself. 

"  The  King  of  Rome!  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  gracious  move- 
ment. "Admirable!" — He  had  a  peculiarly  Italian  facility 
in  changing  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  he  went  up  to  the 
portrait  with  a  look  of  tender  pathos.  He  knew  that  his 
every  gesture  and  word  on  this  occasion  would  be  engraved 
on  the  page  of  history.  Hence  it  struck  him  that,  in  contrast 
to  such  a  height  of  power  as  could  allow  of  his  baby  son  being 
represented  playing  cup  and  ball  with  the  world,  simple  paternal 
affection  would  be  the  happiest  inspiration.  His  eyes  dimmed 
with  emotion,  he  stepped  forward,  glancing  round  for  a  diair; 
the  chair  was  instantly  placed,  and  he  seated  himself  in  front 
of  the  picture.  Then  at  a  wave  of  his  hand  the  bystanders 
all  retired  on  tiptoe,  leaving  the  great  man  to  his  feelinj^s. 
After  a  few  moments  of  silent  contemplation  he  recalled 
B^uisset  and  the  ude-de-camp;  he  desired  that  the  portrait 
should  be  displayed  outside  his  tent,  that  the  "  Vicille  Garde  " 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  gazing  on  the  King  of  Rome,  tlieir 
adored  sovereign's  son  and  heir!  I'he  result  was  as  he  liad 
anticipated:  while  he  was  at  breakfast — having  done  Monsieur 
(]e  Beausset  the  honour  of  inviting  him  to  share  the  meal — an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  from  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Old  Guard  became  audible  outside. 

"  Vive  rEmpereur  I    Vive  le  Roi  de  Rome  I " 

When  breakfast  was  over  Napoleon  dictated  his  order  of  the 
df»y  to  Beausset. 

"Short,  and  to  the  piint!"  was  his  comment,  as  he  read 
over  the  address  which  he  had  dictated  without  a  pause. 

"Soldiers!" 

"  We  are  about  to  fight  the  battle  you  have  so  eagerly  desired. 
Victory  depends  on  you;  oxit  victory  is  indispensable  -  it  will 
give  us  victuals  in  abundance,  good  winter-quarters,  and  an 
early  return  to  France.  Behave  as  you  behaved  at  Austerlitz, 
at  Friedland,  at  Vitebsk,  at  Smolensk,  so  that  your  remotest 
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posterity  may  speak  of  your  conduct  this  day,  and  say  of  each 
man  among  you:  '  He  was  at  that  great  battle ! ' 

"  Napoleon." 


He  invited  Monsieur  Beausset— who  was  so  fond  of  travel- 
ling—to accompany  him,  and  went  out  of  his  tent  towards  the 
horses  which  had  just  been  saddled. 

"Your  majesty  is  too  good!"  said  Beausset,  though  he 
desperately  needed  sleep  and  could  not  ride;  but  when 
Napoleon  bowed  his  head  Beausset  had  no  choice  but  to  follow. 

As  the  emperor  appeared  on  the  scene  the  shouts  of  the 
veterans  who  had  crowded  round  the  picture  rose  to  frenzy. 
Napoleon  knit  his  brows.  .     «, .  • 

*'  Take  him  away,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  portrait;  he  is 
too  young  yet  to  look  on  at  a  battle." 

Beausset  closed  his  eyes  and  bent  his  head  with  a  deep  sigh, 
testifying  by  his  reverential  demeanour  his  appreciation  of  the 
emperor's  sentiments. 

Our  historian  of  Napoleon  has  depicted  him  as  spending  the 
morning  of  that  day  on  horseback,  inspecting  the  ground, 
discussing  the  various  plans  submitted  to  him  by  his  marshals, 
and  giving  orders  to  his  generals. 

The  original  line  of  the  Russian  army  along  the  Kolotcha 
had  been  driven  back,  and  part  of  it,  particularly  the  left  flank, 
had  retired  after  the  capture  of  the  redoubt  of  Schevardino. 
This  wing  was  therefore  no  longer  protected  ether  by  out- 
works or  by  the  river;  it  faced  an  open  and  level  plain.  It 
was  as  evident  to  a  civilian  as  to  a  soldier  that  the  attack  must 
begin  on  this  point.  This,  it  would  seem,  could  hardly  need 
any  very  profound  calculations,  nor  any  minute  elaboration  by 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  nor  that  peculiar  insight  recognised 
as  genius  which  is  so  usually  attributed  to  the  Corsican;  how- 
ever, those  who  were  about  his  person  were  not  of  this  opinion, 
and  the  historians,  who  have  since  described  these  events,  have 
joined  in  the  chorus.  .  . 

While  he  rode  over  the  whole  position,  exammmg  ever>' 
detail,  with  anxious  meditation,  he  shook  his  head— now  doubt- 
fully and  now  approvingly— and  without  communicating  to  his 
staff  the  profound  reflections  which  led  to  his  conclusions,  he 
simply  expressed  those  conclusions  in  the  form  of  commands. 
Davoast,  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  having  hazarded  an  opinion  that 
it  would  be  well  to  turn  the  Russian  left,  Napoleon  replied. 
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vvithoot  gmng  any  reason,  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 
On  the  other  har  '  he  approved  General  Compans'  plan,  which 
consisted  in  an  attack  on  the  advanced  works,  and  then  pushing 
forward  through  the  woods,  though  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen, 

ventured  to  remark  that  moving  across  the  forest  might  be 
dangerous  and  disorder  the  ranks.  As  he  studied  the  spot 
facing  the  redoubt  at  Schevardino,  he  reflected  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  pointed  out  two  points  where  he  wished 
batteries  to  be  placed  on  the  morrow  to  fire  against  the  Russian 
works;  also  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  field-guns. 

These  various  arrangements  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
most  unbounded  admiration  on  the  part  of  French  historians, 
and  unanimous  approbation  among  foreigners,  were  laid  down 
as  follows: 

"  Two  new  batteries  are  to  be  thrown  up  during  the  night 
on  the  plain  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Eckmiihl,  and  to  open 
fire,  at  daybreak,  on  the  enemy's  two  batteries  opposite. 

"General  Pernetti,  colonel  of  the  ist  artillery  corps,  is  to 
advance  with  30  guns  of  Compans'  division  and  all  the  howitzers 
of  the  Desaix  and  Friant  divisions ;  he  is  to  open  fire,  and  throw 
his  shells  on  the  enemy's  battery,  which  will  thus  be  attacked  by 

Guns  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guards  .  .  24 
Guns  of  Compans'  division  .  .  .30 

Guns  of  Desaix's  and  Friant's  divisions .      .  8 

In  all     .       .       .  62 

"  General  Fouch6,  in  command  of  the  3rd  artillery  corps,  is 
to  bring  up  the  howitzers  of  the  3rd  and  8th  corps,  in  all  16 
guns,  to  flank  the  battery  which  is  to  bombard  the  woric  on 
the  left,  thus  bringing  40  guns  to  bear  on  that  redoubt. 

"  General  Sorbier  will  remain  in  readiness  to  advance  at  the 
first  word,  with  all  the  guns  of  the  Artillery  Guards,  against 
either  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 

"  During  the  cannonade  Prince  Poniatowski  must  march 
down  on  we  village  in  the  forest  and  turn  the  enemy's  position. 

"  General  Compans  is  to  go  through  the  forest  and  seize  the 
first  entrenchment. 

"  As  soon  as  the  action  has  fairly  started  on  these  lin^, 
further  orders  will  be  issued  according  to  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. 

"  The  left  wing  is  to  open  fii-^  as  soon  as  that  of  the  right 
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wing  makes  itself  heard.  Morand's  division  of  sharpshooters 
and  the  Viceroy  s  division  are  to  open  fierce  fire  as  soon  as  the 
attack  on  the  right  is  begun. 

"  The  vicerov  must  seize  the  village,^  crossmg  its  three 
bridges,  and  advancing  on  the  same  line  as  Morand's  and 
Gerard's  divisions,  which,  being  led  by  him,  wiU  march  on  the 
redoubt  and  join  the  other  troops. 

"  The  whole  to  be  carried  out  with  strict  good  order,  and 
keeping  some  troops  in  reserve  as  far  as  possible.       ,     _  „ 

"  Given  at  the  Imperial  Camp  at  Mojaisk,  Sept.  6th,  1812. 

If  the  arrangements  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  may  be 
criticised  independently  of  the  influence  of  his  genius,  which 
was  almost  a  superstition,  it  is  very  evider^  *'iat  these  orders 
are  deficient  in  concisenes .  and  accuracy.  "esolye  them- 

selves, in  fact,  into  four  lines  of  action,  neu  which  could 
be— or  was— carried  out.  First:  the  batteries  placed  on  a 
spot  selected  by  Napoleon,  and  strengthened  by  the  guns  undir 
Pernetti  and  Fouche,  102  in  all,  were  to  open  fire  and  silence 
the  advance  works  on  the  Russian  side.  Now  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  this,  because  the  French  projectiles  could  not  be  thrown 
far  enough  to  fall  within  the  enemy's  works,  so  that  these  10: 
guns  were  firing  in  the  air  tiU  one  of  the  generals  took  uDon 
himself  to  send  them  forward,  against  the  emperor's  orders. 

The  second  command,  by  which  Poniatowski  was  to  march 
down  on  the  village  through  the  forest,  and  to  turn  the  Russian 
left  could  not  be  obeyed,  since  Poniatowski  was  met  in  the 
forest  hv  Toutchkow.  who  barred  the  way  and  prevented  hb' 
turning  the  position  pointed  out  to  him.   The  third  mstructi  d 
General  Compans"  corps  to  go  by  the  forest  and  seize  the  fir?t 
entrenchment;  but  it  failed  to  do  so,  because,  on  leaving  the 
forest,  it  found  itself  obliged  to  reform  under  the  fire  of  Russian 
musketry,  a  circumstance  of  which  Napoleon  could  not  be 
aware.    With  regard  to  the  fourth  arrangement  by  which  the 
viceroy  was  to  take  the  village  of  Borodino,  and,  after  crossin- 
the  river  by  the  three  bridges,  to  follow  the  same  line  of  march 
as  the  divisions  under  Morand  and  Friant,  it  may  be  noted 
that  what  that  line  was  to  be  is  nowhere  indicated.  They 
were  however,  to  proceed  to  the  redoubt,  under  his  command, 
and  form  in  a  line  with  the  other  troops,   Sw  far  as  it  is  possiWe 
to  make  anvthing  of  this  order  by  the  light  of  the  efforts  made 
bv  the  viceroy  to  carry  it  out,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  to 
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make  his  way  to  the  left  towards  the  redoubt  after  passing 
through  the  village  of  Borodino,  while  Morand's  and  Frian's 
divisions  advaaiced  in  front  of  the  line.   All  this  was  impossible. 

The  viceroy  got  through  Borodino,  but  was  beaten  on  the 
Kolotcha,  and  Morand  and  Friant,  after  experiencing  the  same 
fate,  failed  to  take  the  redoubt,  which  only  yielded  to  the 
cavalry  towards  the  end  of  the  engagement.  So  that  neither 
of  these  orders  was  carried  into  effect. 

It  was  added  that  subsequent  commands  would  be  issued 
accordii^  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  be  presumed  that  Napoleon  would  take  the  necessary 
measures  during  the  progress  of  the  engagement;  but  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind;  for,  as  afterwards  transpired,  he  was 
himself  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  action  that  he  could  not 
follow  it,  and  none  of  the  orders  he  issued  during  the  fight  could 
possibly  be  executed. 

Several  historians  have  asserted  that  the  Russians  won  the 
day  at  Borodino  because  Napoleon  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold.  But  for  that  cold,  his  combinations  would  have  borne 
the  stamp  of  genius  throughout,  Russia  would  have  lost,  and 
the  face  of  the  world  would  have  been  changed.  Such  a  con- 
clusion may  be  held  indisputable  by  writers  who  can  maintain 
that  the  mere  sovereign  will  of  Peter  the  Great  transformed 
Russia;  or  that  the  will  of  Napoleon  alone  metamorphosed  the 
French  Repubhc  into  an  empire,  and  bor.  the  arms  of  France 
on  to  Russian  soil.  If  it  had  indeed  depended  on  him  whether 
the  action  were  fought  or  not,  whether  this  or  that  decision 
were  taken  or  not,  that  cold,  by  paralysing  his  energies,  would 
in  fact  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  Russia's  escape;  and  the 
valet  who,  on  the  25th  of  August,  neglected  to  give  him  water- 
proof boots,  might  be  called  her  deUverer.  Granting  such  logic 
as  this,  the  inference  is  plausible  as  Voltaire's  when,  in  jest,  he 
lascribed  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  Charles  IX.  having 
a  fit  indigestion.  But  to  those  who  cannot  accept  this 
manner  of  argument,  such  a  reflection  is  simply  absurd,  and  in 
lobvioui.  contradiction  to  human  reason.  To  the  question  as 
[to  what  is  the  real  causation  of  historical  events,  it  seems  to  us 
[much  simpler  to  say  that  the  course  of  this  world  is  foreordained, 
land  depends  on  the  coincidence  of  the  wills  of  all  those  who  are 
Concerned  in  the  issues ;  so  that  the  good  pleasure  of  a  Napoleon 
Jhas  only  a  superficial  influence. 

9  And  though  it  may  at  first  seem  hard  to  believe  that  the  great 
"^  assacre  decreed  by  the  desire  of  Charlra  IX.  was  not  the  out- 
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come  of  his  will,  or  that  the  slaughter  at  Borodino  of  some 
80,000  men  was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  Napoleon,  though  xhv 
orders  were  given  by  them,  I  feel  justified  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  humanity, 
which  convinces  me  that  every  man  is  as  Tiuch  a  Man  as 
Napoleon  himself;  and  this  is  confirmed  in  many  ways  by  the 
reseaf'  %  of  historians.  On  the  day  of  Borodino  Napoleon 
neither  aimed  a  gun  nor  killed  a  man.  Everything  was  done 
by  his  soldiers,  who  killed  their  enemies,  in  obedience,  not  to 
his  orders,  but  to  their  own  impulse.  The  whole  army- 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Poles— hungry,  tattered,  worn 
out  by  the  marches  they  had  made,  felt,  as  they  stood  face  to 
face  with  this  other  army  stoppi  g  their  way,  that  "  the  cork 
was  out  and  the  wine  must  be  drunk."  If  Napoleon  had 
forbidden  them  to  fight  the  Russians  they  would  have  murdered 
him  and  have  fought  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  inevitable ! 

Wheu  Napoleon's  address  was  read  to  the  troops,  promising 
them  Its  a  compensation  for  suffering  and  death,  that  posteriiv 
would  say  of  them  that  "  they  too  were  at  that  great  battle, 
they  had  shouted  "  Vive  VEmpereur  /"as  they  had  done  jusi 
before  in  front  of  the  picture  of  the  child  playing  cup  and  ball 
v.ith  the  world— as  they  had  done  at  all  the  nonsense  he  had 
ever  talked  to  them.  They  had  in  fact  no  choice  but  to  shout. 
"  Vive  VEmpereur  t "  and  then  fight  for  the  food  and  rest  which, 
if  they  won  the  victory,  awaited  them  at  Moscow.  They  did 
not,  then,  kill  their  fellow-creatures  by  their  master's  orders; 
the  battle  was  not  of  Napoleon's  ordering,  since  none  of  his 
commands  were  carried  out,  and  he  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on;  hence  the  question  as  to  whether  Napoleon  had  a 
cold  or  no  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  history  than  the  cold 
of  the  rawest  recruit. 

Historians  also  ascribe  to  this  legendary  cold  the  weakness  of 
his  arrangements;  while  we,  on  the  f  .  atrary,  think  the  plan 
was  a  better  one  than  those  by  which  he  had  won  many  another 
battle;  they  only  seem  weaker  on  looking  back  because  Boro- 
dino was  the  first  action  in  which  Napoleon  was  repulsed.  The 
most  learned  and  ingenious  schemes  always  seem  bad  and  give 
rise  to  the  severest  strictures  when  they  have  not  resulted  in 
victory,  and  vice  versa.  Weirother's  plans  of  action  at  Auster- 
litz,  for  instance,  were  a  model  of  exactitude,  and  yet  they  were 
criticised  for  this  very  exactitude  and  minutencbs. 

Napoleon  played  his  part  as  representative  of  absolute  power 
quite  as  well  at  Borodi.iO  as  at  his  other  battles— perhaps 
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better    He  had  kept  within  the  limits  of  strict  sagacity.  No 

confusion  or  contradiction  can  be  imputed  to  him;  he  did  not 
iose  his  head;  he  did  not  quit  the  field  of  action;  and  his  tact 
and  great  experience  helped  him  to  fill  the  part  of  supreme 
ruler,  as  it  seemed,  in  this  bloody  tragedy,  with  calmness  and 
dignity. 

Napoleon  was  thoughtful  as  he  returned  from  his  tour  of 
inspection.  "  The  pieces  are  on  the  board,"  said  he  to  himself. 
"  To-morrow  we  play  the  game."  He  called  for  a  glass  of 
punch,  and  then  sent  for  Beausset  to  discuss  certain  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  empress's  household ;  and  he  astonished  the 
courtier  by  his  accurate  recollection  of  the  smallest  det?:!"  of 
the  court  at  home. 

He  took  an  interest  in  all  sorts  of  trifles,  and  laughed  at 
Beausset  for  his  love  of  travelling,  chatting  with  cool  ease — as 
a  great  surgeon  might  as  he  turns  up  his  cuffs  and  ties  on  his 
apron  while  the  patient  is  bound  to  the  operating-table:  "  This 
business  is  my  affair,"  he  seemed  to  imply.  "  All  the  wires  are 
n  my  hands.  When  it  is  necessarv'  to  act  I  shall  do  it  better 
than  any  one — for  the  present  I  like  to  amuse  myself.  The 
more  I  laugh  and  the  cooler  I  am,  the  more  coi^dent  and 
hopeful  you  may  feel;  and  the  more  you  ought  to  wonder  at 
my  genius!  " 

Affir  a  second  glass  of  punch  he  went  to  lie  down;  the 
anticipation  of  the  morrow  would  not  allow  liim  to  sleep,  and 
though  the  evening  damp  had  increased  his  cold,  he  got  up  at 
about  three  in  the  morning,  and  went  into  the  outer  room  of 
the  tent,  which  he  used  as  his  drawing-room,  blowing  his  nose 
noisily.  He  asked  whether  the  Russians  were  still  in  position, 
and  was  told  that  the  enemy's  fires  were  burning  on  the  same 
spots.   The  aide-de-camp  on  duty  came  in. 

"  Well,  Rapp,  do  you  think  we  shall  make  a  good  job  of  it 
to-day?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sire." 

The  emperor  looked  at  him. 

"  Do  you  recollect,  sire,  what  you  did  me  the  honour  to  say 
to  me  at  Smolensk:  '  The  cork  is  drawn  and  the  wine  must  ht 

drunk."  " 
Napoleon  frowned  and  was  silent. 

"  My  poor  army!  "  he  said  after  a  pause.    "  It  has  greatly 
diTriiniiihcd  since  Smolensk.    Fortune  is  a  fickle  hussy,  Rapp; 
I  always  said  so,  and  now  I  am  learning  it  by  experience.  But 
'he  Guards — the  Guards  are  complete  are  they  not?  " 
ni  B 
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lIvd'oTput  a  lozenge  into  his  mouth  and  then  looked  at 
hi^ScriS^Vas  not  s^^y,  and  it  nc^  ~ 

awhile;  there  were  no  orders  to  give  to  kill  the  time,  evtis 

''"K  "he 'regiments  of  Guards  had  their  biscuits  given 

out? " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

Rann  s'ddVhat  he  himself  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
that  end  but  Napoleon  was  not  satisfied  and  shook  his  head: 
he  seemed  to  dou'bt  whether  the 

A  valet  brought  some  more  P","^  ^ '^^^ ,  »  1^ 

Sla^s  for  the  aide-de-camp ;  as  he  ^'PP^f he  sm^^^  i  can 
np  .her  taste  nor  smell;  this  cold  is  mtolerable,  and  doctor, 
and  medic  ne  preached  at  me.  when  they  cannot  even  cure 
me  o?a  cold !  -Corvisart  has  given  me  some  lozenges,  but  the> 
do  me  no  good .  he  fact  is  they  a  ^ 
ever^'thmg,  a^nd  ^^^1^]^^,  that  is  its  nature. 

Un^  We  to  ^Sc  c  r  if  tsel '  and  it  will  fight  its  own  battles 
;  c?-  it  LTbetter  than  if  vou  paralyse  its  powers  b>  weighting 
remedir  Our  body  if  like  a  good  watch,  made^to  go 

a  certain  time;  but  no  watchmaker  can  °Pf;»^^^^^"f  ij^g 
trea^  it  blindfold  and  feeling  his  way.   Our  body  is  a  living 

"T,;S  "s-ii^rr  diSon.  for  which  he  had  a  ,reat 

being  stronger  than  the  enemy  at  a  given  moment. 

Raup  madf  no  answer.  .  ,  rr 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  have  Koutouzow  to  th  lie 

'''ShHook:d  at  h.  wauh:  U  was  only  lour  c/clock^  He 
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rowing  noise;  as  he  passed  a  tall  grenadier,  on  guard  in  front 
)f  the  imperial  tent — who  stood  upri^'.it  and  motionless  as  Z 
illar  on  seeing  his  majesty — he  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 
"How  many  years  have  yon  served?"  he  asked,  with  the 
indly,  military  bluntness  whidi  he  affected  in  addressing  his 
soldiers.    "Ah!  one  of  the  old  ones  I  see!   And  the  rice? 
Has  it  been  served  out?  " 
"  Yes,  your  majesty.  " 
Napoleon  nodded  and  walked  on. 

At  half-past  five  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  towards 
Schevardino.  Dawn  was  growing  from  grey  to  white,  the  sky 
brightening  rap-'ily;  one  cloud  hung  over  the  east.  The 
deserted  fires  w  e  dying  out  in  the  pale  da\  light.  Then,  to 
the  right,  one  dei-p,  rolling  cannon-shot  rang  out  and  died  away 
into  silence  again.  Soon  a  second  and  a  third  rent  tlie  air,  then 
a  fourth  and  fifth  echoed  the  knell  from  some  nearer  spot  on  the 
'•ight.  Their  growl  had  not  died  away  when  a  fiercer  roar  took 
it  up  on  all  sides.  Napolev>n  and  his  suite  made  their  way  to 
Schevardino  and  dismounted — the  action  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  IV 

When  Peter  returned  to  C.orky  after  his  visit  to  Prince  Andrew, 
he  desired  his  servant  to  have  his  horses  ready  saddled  and  to 
wake  him  at  daybreak;  then  he  went  soundly  to  sleep  in  the 
corner  that  Boris  had  so  obligingly  offered  him.    When  he 
awoke  the  cottage  was  empty,  the  little  panes  in  the  w  ^ows 
were  trembling,  and  his  man  was  shaking  him  to  rouse  him. 
''  Excellency,  excellency!  "  he  shouted. 
"  Why — what  is  the  matter?    Is  it  begun? 
"  Listen  to  the  cannonade,''  said  the  man,  who  was  an  old 
soldier.  "Theyhaveall  been gonealongtime :  evenhis  highness." 

Peter  hastily  dressed  and  ran  out.  It  was  a  brilliant,  delicious 
morning,  dew-drops  sparkled  everywhere;  the  sun  sent  level 
rays  through  the  curtain  of  cloud,  and  a  shaft  of  light  fell  across 
the  roof  and  through  the  hanging  mi.st,  on  the  dusty  -oad  just 
moist  with  the  night-dress,  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  the  rough 
s  wood  palings,  and  the  horses  standing  saddled  at  the  door.  The 
m  roar  of  the  cannon  grew  louder  and  louder. 
■  "  Make  haste,  count,  if  you  want  to  be  in  time !  "  shouted  an 
I  aide-de-camp  as  he  galloped  past. 
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Peter  started  on  foot,  his  man  leading  the  horses,  and  made 
his  way  by  the  road  as  far  as  the  knoU  from  whence  he  had 

surveyed  the  field  the  day  before.  This  mamelon  was  crowded 
with  militrry;  the  staff-officers  could  be  heard  talkmg  French, 
and  conspicuous  among  them  all  was  Koutouzow's  grey  head 
under  a  white  cap  bound  with  red,  his  fat  neck  sunk  m  his  broad 
shoulders.    He  was  studying  the  distance  through  a  field-glass. 

As  he  climbed  the  slope  Peter  was  struck  by  the  scene  that 
spread  before  him.  It  was  the  same  landscape  that  he  had 
seen  yesterdaN-,  but  swarming  now  with  an  imposmg  mass  of 
troops  wrapped  in  wreaths  of  smoke  and  lighted  up  by  the  low 
sun  which  was  rising  on  the  left  and  filling  the  pure  upper  air 
with  quivering  rose  and  gold,  while  on  the  earth  lay  long  masses 
of  black  shadow.  The  clumps  of  trees  that  bordered  the 
horizon  might  have  been  hewn  out  of  some  sparkling  yellow- 
green  gem,  and  beyond  them  again,  f.  away,  the  Smolensk 
road  could  be  made  out,  covered  with  troops.  Close  to  the 
knoll  the  golden  fields  and  dewy  slopes  were  bathed  m  shimmer- 
ing light,  and  everywhere  to  the  right  and  left  vere  soldier, 
rnd  still  soldiers.  It  was  animated,  grandiose  and  unexpected; 
but  wiiat  especially  interested  Peter  was  the  actual  field  of 
battle— Borodino  and  the  valley  of  the  Kolotcha  through  which 

the  river  ran.  .       .  ^t.    \t  ~ 

Above  the  stream,  over  Boi  ,lmo,  just  where  the  Voina 
makes  its  way  through  vast  marshes  to  join  the  Kolotcha,  rose 

one  of  those  mists  whieli.  melting  and  dissolving  before  the 
sun's  rays,  gives  an  enchanted  aspect  and  colour  to  the  land- 
scape it  transforms  rather  than  hides. 

The  morning  light  glowed  in  this  mist,  and  m  the  smoke 
which  mixed  with-it  here  and  there,  and  sparkled  on  the  water, 
the  dew,  the  bavonets,  even  on  Borodino.  Through  that  trans- 
parent veil  could  be  seen  the  white  church,  the  hovel  roofs  ot 
the  village,  and  on  every  side  serried  masses  of  soldiers,  green 
caissons  and  guns  From  the  valley,  from  the  heights,  and  the 
slopes,  from  the  woods,  from  the  fields,  came  cannon-shots, 
now  singly,  now  in  volleys,  followed  by  puffs  of  smoke  which 
wreathed,'  mingled,  and  faded  away.  And  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  this  smoke  and  cannonade  were  the  most  attractive 
feVtiires  of  the  spectacle.  Peter  was  chafing  to  be  there  among 
the  smoke,  and'^the  sparkling  bayonets,  in  the  midst  of  the 
movement,  close  to  the  guns.  .  ,    ,         ,  ■  t  ^ 

He  turned  to  compare  his  .own  feelings  with  those  which 
Koutouzow  and  his  staff  might  be  expected  to  feel  at  such  a 
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moment,  and  found  on  every  face  that  suppressed  excitement 
which  he  had  noticed  before,  but  which  he  had  not  understood 

until  after  his  conversation  with  Prince  Andrew. 

"  Go,  my  friend,  go,"  saici  Koutouzow  to  a  general  standing 
near  him,  "  and  God  go  with  you."  And  the  general  who  had 
taken  the  order  went  past  Peter  down  the  hill. 

"  To  the  bridge!  "  he  answered  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
another  officer. 

•  And  I,  too,"  thought  Peter,  following  him.  The  general 
mounted  his  horse  which  a  Cossack  was  holding,  and  Peter, 
going  up  to  his  servant,  asked  which  of  his  two  steeds  was  the 
quietest  to  ride.  Then,  clutching  the  beast's  mane,  leaning 
over  his  neck  and  clinging  on  by  his  heels,  off  he  started.  He 
felt  that  his  spectacles  were  gone;  however,  as  he  would  not, 
and  indeed  could  not,  ka\  e  go  of  the  bridle  or  the  mane,  away 
lie  went  after  the  general,  past  the  rest  of  the  officers  who  gazed 
at  his  headlong  aireer. 

The  general  led  the  way  down  the  hill  and  turned  off  sharp 
to  the  left;  Peter  lost  sight  of  him  and  found  himself  riding 
through  the  ranks  of  an  infantry  regiment ;  he  tried  in  vain  to 
get  out  of  the  midst  of  the  men,  who  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides  and  looked  with  angry  surprise  at  this  fat  man  in  a  white 
hat,  who  was  knocking  them  about  so  heedlessly,  and  at  sucli  a 
critical  moment. 

"Why  the  devil  do  you  ride  through  a  battalion?  "  asked 
one;  and  another  gave  the  horse  a  prod  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  musket.  Peter,  clutching  the  saddle-bow  and  holding  in 
his  frightened  steed  as  best  he  might,  was  carried  on  at  a  furious 
speed,  ?nd  presently  found  himself  in  an  open  space.  In  front 
of  him  was  a  bridge  guarded  by  infantry  firing  briskly;  without 
knowing  it  he  had  come  down  to  the  bridge  between  Gorky  and 
Borodino  w'^ch  the  French,  after  taking  the  village,  had  come 
down  to  attack.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  in  the  hay- 
fields  he  had  seen  from  afar,  soldiers  were  struggling  frantically ; 
still  Peter  could  not  believe  that  he  was  witnessing  the  first  act 
of  a  battle.  He  did  not  hear  the  bullets  that  were  whistling 
about  his  ears,  nor  the  balls  that  flew  over  his  head;  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
were  the  enemy,  or  that  those  who  lay  on  the  ground  were 
wounded  or  killed. 

"  What  on  earth  is  he  doing  in  front  of  the  line?  "  shouted 
a  voice.    "  Left !  left !  turn  to  the  left !  " 

Peter  turned  to  the  right,  and  ran  up  against  an  aide-de- 
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camp  of  General  Ralevsky's;  the  officer  looked  furious,  and  wasj 
abtrnt  to  abuse  him  roundly,  when  he  recognised  him. 

"  What  brings  you  here?  "  su  d  he,  and  he  rode  away. 

Peter,  with  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  was  not  wanted  there,] 
and  fearing  he  might  be  in  the  way,  gallo{)ed  after  him. 

"  Is  it  here?    May  T  follow  you?  "'  he  asked. 

"  In  a  minute— wait  a  minute,  "  said  his  friend,  tearing  dov.nl 
into  the  meadow  to  meet  a  burly  colonel  to  whom  he  waisi 
carrvinp  orders.    Then  he  came  hark  to  Peter. 

"  Tell  me  what  on  earth  you  have  come  here  for? — To  look] 
on  I  su[)pose?  " 

"  lust  so,"  said  Peter,  while  the  officer  wheeled  his  horse] 
round  and  was  starting  off  again. 

"  Here,  it  is  not  such  warm  work  yet,  thank  God ! — but  j 
there,  where  Bagration  is  to  the  left,  they  are  getting  it  hot." 

"  Really!  "  .said  Peter,    "  Where?  " 

"Come  up  the  hill  with  me;  you  will  see  very  well  froiTi] 
thence,  and  it  is  still  bearable. — Are  you  coming?  " 

"After  you,"  said  Peter,  looking  round  for  his  serv'ant: 
then,  for  the  first  time,  his  eye  fell  on  the  wounded  men  wIid 
wer*  dragging  themselves  to  the  rear,  or  being  carried 
litters;  one  poor  little  soldier,  with  his  hat  lying  by  his  si(K, 
was  stretched  motionless  on  the  field  where  the  mown  ha\ 
exhaled  its  stupefying  scent. 

"  Why  have  they  left  that  poor  fellow?  "  Peter  was  on  tlu 
point  of  saying;  but  the  aide-de-camp's  look  of  pain  a.'  l.t 
turned  away  stopped  the  question  on  his  lips.  A5  he  could 
nowhere  see  his  servant  he  rode  on,  across  the  fiat  as  far 
Rai'evsky's  battery;  but  his  horse  could  not  keep  up  with  thi 
officer's  and  shook  him  desperately. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  riding.  I  see.  "  said  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Oh!  it  is  nothing,"  said  Peter,  "  his  pace  is  bad.'" 

"  The  poor  beast  has  had  his  off  leg  wounded  just  above  tiio 
knee — a  bullet  must  have  caught  him  there.   Well,  I  con 
gratulate  you.  count  -it  is  your  baptism  of  fire." 

After  passing  the  sixth  corps  they  got,  through  dense  smoke, 
to  the  rear  of  the  artillery,  which  held  an  advanced  position  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  and  deafening  fire.  At  last  they  found 
themselves  in  a  little  copse  where  the  mild  autumn  air  w.;^ 
dear  of  smoke.    T."ic>  disUiuunied  an-i  climbed  the  iittie  liiii. 

"  Is  the  general  here?  "  asked  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Just  gone,"  was  the  answer.  The  officer  turned  to  Peter: 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
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"  Do  not  trouble  yourseU  about  me,"  said  B^ukhow.    "  I 

v\  ill  go  on  to  the  top." 

■  \'es.  do  and  stay  there;  you  will  see  everything  and  it  is 
comparatively  safe.    1  will  come  bnck  lor  you." 

So  they  parted,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  day  that 
I'etiT  hcunl  that  his  compiinion  had  an  arm  shot  off.  IK'  Aent 
up  to  the  battery  that  held  the  famous  knoll  which  came  to  be 
known  to  the  Russians  as  the  "  Mamelon  battery  or  Raievsky's 
redoubt;"  and  to  the  French  who  regarded  it  as  the  key  of 
tiie  position— as  "  the  great  redoubt,"  or  "  the  fatal  redoubt," 
or  the  "  centre  redoubt."   At  its  foot  fell  tens  of  thousands. 

Tlie  works  were  thrown  up  on  a  mamelon  surrounded  with 
trenches  on  liiree  sides.  Ten  heavy  guns  poured  forth  death 
through  the  embrasures  of  a  breastwork,  while  other  pieces, 
continuing  the  line,  never  paused  in  their  fire.  The  infantry 
stood  somewhat  further  back. 

Peter  had  no  suspicion  of  the  paramount  value  of  this  point, 
but  supposed  it  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  of  quite  secondary 
importance.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  earthwork  that 
screened  the  battery  and  looked  about  with  a  smile  of  innocent 
-aUsf'ACtion ;  now  and  then  he  got  up  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  aIiu  were  re-loading 
the  guns  and  pushing  tiiem  forward  each  time,  and  of  those 
w!io  went  to  and  fro  carrying  the  heavy  cartridges.  Quite 
unlike  the  infantry  outside  whose  duty  it  was  to  f)rotect  the 
redoubt,  the  gunners  standing  on  this  speck  of  earth  that  was 
enclosed  by  its  semicircle  of  trenches,  and  ajiart  from  the  rest 
of  the  battle  seemed  bound  together  in  a  kind  of  fratcrn;i,I 
rc.-ponsibility;  and  the  appearance  in  their  midst  of  a  civilian 
like  Peter  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  them.  They  looked  at 
him  askance  and  seemed  almost  alarmed  at  his  presence ;  a  tall 
artillery  otTicer  came  close  up  to  him  and  looked  at  him  incjuisi- 
tively,  and  a  quite  young  lieutenant,  rosy  and  baby-faced,  who 
was  in  charge  of  two  guns,  turned  round  and  said  very  severely: 

"  You  must  have  the  goodness  to  go  away,  sir;  you  cannot 
remain  here." 

i'li"  gunners  continued  to  shake  their  heads  disapprovingly; 
but  when  they  saw  that  the  man  in  a  white  hat  did  not  get  in 
the  way,  that  he  wr-.s  content  to  sit  still,  or  walk  up  and  down 
m  the  face  of  the  onciny's  fire,  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  boulevard, 
that  he  stood  aside  politely  to  make  room  for  them  with  a  shy 
smile— their  ill-hurrour  gave  place  to  sympathetic  cordiality, 
such  as  soldiers  are  apt  to  feel  for  the  dogs,  cocks,  or  other 
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animals  that  marrh  with  the  regiment.  They  adopit  d  him,  :i 
it  were,  and  laughing  at  him  among  themselves  gave  him  ili< 
name  of  "  our  gentleman." 

A  ball  fell  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  Peter,  who  (.nlv  sh(><i 
off  the  dust  with  which  he  was  <  c     'd  and  smiled  as  he  look( 
round. 

"And  you  are  really  not  afraid,  master?  "  asked  a  stalwart, 
red-laced  artilleryman,  showing  his  white  teeth  in  a  grin. 
"WeU,  are  you  afraid?" 

"Ah,  hut  you  know  thev  will  have  no  respect  for  vou.— If 
one  of  them  knocks  ^-ou  down  it  will  kick  your  inside  out! 
How  can  you  help  being  afraid?  "  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

Two  or  three  more  had  stopped  to  look  at  Peter;  they  had 
jolly,  friendly  faces,  and  seemed  quite  astonished  to  hear  hir!> 
talk  like  themselves. 

"  It  is  our  business,  master.-  But  as  for  you,  it  is  no-,  at  all 
the  same  thing,  and  it  is  wonderful  .  .  " 

"Now  then— serve  the  guns!"  cried  the  young  iieulenam. 
who  was  evidently  on  duty  of  this  kind  for  the  first  or  second 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  so  extravagantlv  anxious  to  be  blame- 
less in  his  conduct  to  his  chiei  and  to  his  men. 

The  continual  thunder  of  guns  and  musketry  grew  louder 
and  louder,  especially  on  the  left,  round  Bapration's  advanced 
work  ;  but  Peter's  attention  was  taken  up  with  what  was  goiii- 
on  close  to  him,  and  the  smoke  prevented  his  seeing  the  progrt 
of  the  action.    His  first  impulse  of  gratified  excitement  ha^ 
given  way  to  a  very  different  feeling,  roused  in  the  first  instanc  ( 
by  the  sight  of  the  little  private  lying  in  the  hay  field.    It  w. 
scarcely  ten  o'clock  yet;  twenty  men  had  been  carried  aw., 
from  the  battery,  and  two  guns  were  silenced.    'Che  enem'-  - 
missiles  fell  thicker  and  faster,  and  spent  balls  dropped  about 
them  with  a  buzz  and  a  thud.    The  artillerymen  did  not  seem 
to  heed  them;  they  were  full  of  jest  and  high  spirits. 

"Look  out  my  beauty!   Not  this  way,  trj-  the  infantr>'!" 
cried  one  man  to  a  shell  that  spun  across  above  their  heads. 

"  Ves.  go  to  the  infantry,"  echoed  a  second;  and  he  laughed 
as  he  saw  the  bomb  explode  among  the  foot  soldiers. 

"  Hallo!  Is  that  an  acquaintance  of  yours?  "  cried  a  third, 
to  a  peasant  who  bowed  low  as  a  ball  came  past. 

A  knot  of  rr;en  had  gathered  close  to  the  breastwork  to  look 
at  something  in  the  distance. 

"  Do  you  see?  the  advanced  posts  are  i«tiring,  they  are 
giving  way]  "  said  one. 
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"  Mind  your  own  business,"  cried  an  old  scrpcant.  "  If  lliey 
are  retirine  it  is  because  there  is  something  for  them  to  do 
elMwhere.'  He  took  om  of  them  by  the  shoulders  and  shoved 
him  forward  with  his  knee.    They  ftll  laughed. 

"  Forward  No.  5!  "  was  sliouted  from  the  other  emi. 

"A  long  pilll  and  a  pull  all  together!  "  answered  the  men 
who  were  serving  the  gun. 

"  Hallo!  That  one  nearly  had  '  our  gentleman's  '  Iku  off  ' 
said  a  wag  adfiressing  Peter.  •  Ah!  you  brute!  "  he  added  a., 
ihe  ball  hit  the  wlit-el  of  a  gun carnaL;,'  and  t(M)k  off  a  man's  leg 

"Here,  you  tnxes!"  cried  another  to  ihf  niil'liamen  whn 
had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  removing  the  wounded,  and 
who  now  crept  forward,  bent  almost  douf)le.--"  This  is  not 
(luite  the  sauce  )ou  fancy !  " 

"Look  at  those  crows!"  added  a  third  to  a  party  of  the 
militia  who  had  stopped  short  in  their  horror  at  the  sight  ol 
tlie  man  vviio  had  lost  his  leg. 

Peter  observed  that  every  ball  that  hit,  and  every  man  that 
tell,  added  to  the  general  excitement.  The  soldiers'  faces  grew 
more  fierce  and  more  eager,  as  liglitnings  play  round  a  thunder- 
cloud, and  as  though  in  defiance  of  that  other  storm  that  was 
raging  around  them.    Peter  h-h  that  this  gh^w  was  infecuous. 

At  t{  ■n  o'clock  tlic  miantry  sharpshooters,  placed  among  the 
>cmh  in  front  of  the  battery,  and  along  the  Kamcnka  brook, 
began  to  give  way;  he  could  see  them  running  and  carrying 
the  wounded  on  their  gun-stocks.  A  general  came  up  the 
niamelon,  exchanged  a  few  wunis  with  the  colonel  in  comm.and, 
shot  a  wrathful  scowl  at  Peter,  and  went  away  again,  after 
ordering  the  infantry  men  to  fire  lying  down,  so  as  to  expose  a 
-iiialk  r  front.  There  was  a  sharp'  rallle  of  drums  in  the  regi- 
Mtni  below,  and  the  hne  rushed  forward.  Peter's  attention  was 
caught  by  the  pale  face  of  a  young  ofhcer,  who  was  marciimg 
with  tliem  backwards,  holding  his  sword  point  downwards,  and 
looking  behind  him  uneasily;  in  a  minute  they  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  smoke,  and  Peter  only  heard  a  confusion  of  cries, 
and  the  steady  rattle  of  well-sustained  firing.    Then,  in  a 

■  \v  minutes,  the  wounded  were  brought  out  of  the  melee  on 

■  '.i  etchers. 

In  the  redoubt  projectiles  were  falling  like  hail,  and  several 
cii  were  laid  low;  the  soldiers  were  working  with  increased 
nicrgy;  no  one  heeded  Peter.    Once  or  twice  he  was  told  to 
.ot  out  of  the  way,  and  the  old  commanding  ofTicer  walked 
11  p  and  down  from  one  gun  to  another,  with  his  brows  knit.  The 
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boy  lieutenant,  with  flaming  cheeks,  was  giving  his  orders  mnn 
incisively  than  ever;  the  ^nners  brought  up  the  cartridges, 
loaded  and  fired  with  passionate  celerity  and  zeal.  They  no 
longer  walked;  they  sprang  about  as  if  they  were  moved  by 
springs.  The  thunder-cloud  was  close  overhead.  Every  face 
seemed  to  flash  fire,  and  Peter,  now  standing  by  the  old  colonel, 
ft  lt  as  if  the  explosion  was  at  hand ;  then  the  young  lieutenant 
came  up  to  the  chief,  and  saluted  with  his  hand  to  the  peak  of 
his  cap. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  there  are  only  eight 
rounds  left.    Must  we  go  on  ?  " 

"  Grape-shot!  "  cried  the  colonel,  instead  of  answering  him; 
and  at  that  moment  the  little  lieutenant  gave  a  cry,  and  dropped 
like  a  bird  shot  on  the  wing. 

Everything  whirled  and  swam  before  Peter's  eyes.  A  rain 
of  ball  was  clattering  on  the  breastwork,  the  men,  and  the  guns. 
Peter,  who  had  not  thought  much  about  it  hitherto,  now  heard 
nothing  else.  On  the  right  some  soldiers  were  running  and 
shouting  Hurrah! — but  backwards,  surely,  not  forwards.  A 
ball  hit  the  earth-work  close  to  where  he  was  standing,  and 
made  the  dust  fly:  at  the  same  instant  a  black  object  seemed 
to  leap  up  and  bury  itself  in  something  soft.  The  militiami  n 
made  the  best  of  their  way  down  the  slope  again. 

"  Grape-shot!  "  repeated  the  old  commander.  A  sergeant  in 
much  agitation  ran  to  him  and  told  him,  in  terrified  under- 
tones, that  the  ammunition  was  all  spent.  He  might  have 
been  a  house-steward  telling  his  master  that  wine  had  run  short. 

"Rascals!  what  are  they  about.?"  cried  the  officer;  he 
looked  round  at  Peter;  his  heated  face  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion, and  his  eyes  flashing  with  a  fever  of  excitement.  "  Run 
down  to  the  reserve,  and  fetch  up  a  caisson,"  he  added  furiouslv 
to  one  of  the  soldiers. 
"  I  will  go,"  said  Peter. 

The  officer  did  not  answer,  but  stepped  aside.   "  Wait- 
don'tfire!" 

The  man  who  had  been  ordered  to  fetch  up  the  caisson  ran 
against  Peter. 

"  It  is  not  your  place,  master!  "  he  said;  and  he  set  off  i!s 
fast  as  he  could  go,  down  the  slope.  Peter  ran  after  him, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  spot  where  the  boy  lieutenant  was 
lying.  Two,  three,  balls  flew  over  his  head,  and  fell  close  to 
him. 

"  Where  am  I  going?  "  he  suddenly  asked  himself,  when  he 
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iras  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ammunition  stores.    He  stopped, 
lot  knowing  where  to  go.   At  the  same  instant  a  tremendous 
shock  flung  him  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  a  sheet  of 
lame  blinded  him,  and  a  terrific  shriek  ending  in  an  explosion 
md  rattle  all  round  him,  completely  stunned  him.    When  he 
jresently  recovered  his  senses,  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  with 
liiis  arms  spread  out.   The  caisson  he  had  before  seen  had 
Ivanished;   in  its  place  the  scorched  grass  was  strewn  with 
^reen  boards,  half-burnt  up,  and  with  rags  of  clothing;  one 
Ihorse,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  his  shafts,  started  away  at  a 
Isallop;  his  mate,  mortally  injured,  lay  whinnying  piteously. 

Peter,  half  crazy  with  terror,  started  to  his  feet,  and  ran 
|l)ack  to  the  battery,  as  being  the  only  place  where  he  could 
lind  shelter  from  all  these  catastrophes.    As  he  went  he  was 
|>urprised  to  hear  no  more  firing,  and  to  find  the  work  occupied 
by  a  number  of  new-comers,  whom  he  could  not  recognise. 
Thi'  colonel  was  leaning  over  the  breastwork,  as  though  he 
[were  looking  down  at  something,  and  a  soldier,  struggling  in 
tlie  iiands  of  some  others,  was  shouting  for  help.    He  had  not 
had  time  to  understand  that  the  commanding  officer  was  dead, 
hind  the  soldier  a  prisoner,  when  another  was  killed  under  his 
eyes  by  a  bayonet  thrust  in  the  back.    Indeed  he  had  scarcely 
[  set  foot  in  the  redoubt,  when  a  man  in  a  dark-blue  uniform, 
I  with  a  lean,  brown  face,  threw  himself  on  him,  sword  in  hand. 
Feter  instinctively  dodged  and  seized  his  assailant  by  the  neck 
land  shoulder.    It  was  a  French  officer;  but  he  dropped  his 
sword,  and  took  Peter  by  the  collar.   They  stood  for  a  few 
-econds  face  to  face,  eacli  looking  more  astonished  than  the 
other  at  what  he  had  just  done, 

"Am  I  his  prisoner,  or  is  he  mine?"  was  the  question  in 
both  their  minds. 

The  Frenchman  was  inclined  to  accept  the  first  alternative, 
for  Peter's  powerful  hand  was  tightening  its  clutch  on  his 
throat.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak,  when  a  ball  came 
singing  close  over  their  heads,  and  Peter  almost  thought  it 
had  carried  off  his  prisoner's,  he  ducked  it  with  such  amazing 
j>romptitude.  He  himself  did  the  same,  and  let  go.  The 
Frenchman,  being  no  longer  curious  to  settle  which  was  the 
other's  prize,  fled  into  the  battery,  while  Peter  made  off  down 
the  hill,  stumbling  over  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  fancying 
in  his  panic  that  they  clutched  at  his  garments. 

As  he  got  to  the  bottom  he  met  a  dense  mass  of  Russians, 
running  as  if  they  were  flying  from  the  foe,  but  all  rushmg 
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towards  the  battery.  This  was  the  attack  of  which  Yermolow 
took  all  the  credit,  declaring  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him 
that  his  good  star  and  daring  alone  could  have  carried  it 
through.  He  pretended  that  he  had  had  his  pockets  full  of 
crosses  of  St.  George,  which  he  had  strewn  all  over  the  mamelon, 
The  French,  who  had  captured  the  redoubt,  now  in  their  turn 
fled,  and  the  Russians  pursued  them  with  such  desperate 
determination,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stop  them. 

The  prisoners  were  led  away  from  the  spot;  among  them 
was  a  wounded  general,  who  was  at  once  surrounded  by  Russian 
officers.  Hundreds  of  wounded,  French  and  Russians,  their 
faces  drawn  with  anguish,  were  carried  off  the  mamelon,  or 
dragged  themselves  away.  Once  more  Peter  went  up;  but 
those  who  had  been  his  friends  there  were  gone ;  he  lound  on! 
a  heap  of  slain,  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  him,  though  h' 
saw  the  young  lieutenant  still  in  the  same  place  by  the  earth- 
work, sunk  in  a  heap  in  a  pool  of  blood ;  the  ruddy-*'aced  gunn( 
still  moved  convulsively,  but  was  too  far  gone  to  be  carried  awa} . 
Peter  fairiy  took  to  his  heels :  "  They  must  surely  leave  off  now? 
he  thought.  "  '  >v  must  be  horrified  at  what  the\  have  done/' 
And  he  mec  -.H'  'ly  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  procession  of 
litters  which   f     quitting  the  field  of  action. 

The  sun,  '  .  . .  ied  in  the  cloud  of  smoke,  was  still  higi, 
above  the  horizon.  Away  to  the  left,  and  particularly  round 
S^m^novski,  a  confused  mass  swayed  and  struggled  in  the 
distance,  and  the  steady  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry,  far  from 
diminishing,  swelled  louder  and  louder;  it  was  like  the  wild 
despairing  effort  of  a  man  who  collects  all  his  strength  for  a 
last  furious  cry. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  principal  scene  of  action  had  been  over  a  space  of  about 
two  versts,  lying  between  Borodino  and  the  advanced  works 
held  by  Bagration.    Beyond  this  radius  the  cavalry  at  Ouvarow 
had  made  a  short  diversion  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  behind 
Outitza  Poniatowski  and  Toutchkow  had  come  to  blows ;  but 
these  were  relatively  trifling  episodes.    It  was  on  the  plain,  ^ 
between  the  village  and  Bagration's  entrenchment,  a  tract  of  ■ 
open  ground  almost  clear  of  copse  or  brushwood,  that  the  real  ^ 
engagement  was  fought,  and  in  the  simplest  way.   The  signal 
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to  begin  was  given  on  each  side  by  the  firing  of  above  a  hundred 
I  cannon.  Then,  as  the  smoke  rolled  down  in  a  thick  cloud,  the 
[divisions  under  Desaix  and  Compans  attacked  Bagration,  while 
the  viceroy's  marched  on  Borodino.    It  was  about  a  verst  ^ 
from  Bagration's  position  to  Schevardino,  where  Napoleon 
had  posted  himself;  and  more  than  two,  as  the  crew  flies,  from 
those  advanced  works  to  Borodino.    Napoleon  could  not 
therefore  be  aware  of  what  was  going  on  there,  for  the  whole 
!  valley  was  shrouded  in  smoke.    Desaix's  men  were  invisible 
as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  hollow,  and  when  they  had  dis- 
appeared tbey  could  be  se^n  no  more,  as  the  opposite  slope 
was  hidden  from  view.   Here  and  there  a  black  mass,  or  a  few 
bayonets,  might  be  seen;  still,  from  the  redoubt  at  Schevardino 
no  one  could  be  certain  whether  the  hostile  armies  were  moving 
or  standing  still.   The  slanting  rays  of  a  glorious  sun  lighted 
up  Napoleon's  face,  and  he  screened  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
to  examine  the  defences  opposite.    Shouts  rose  now  and  then 
above  the  rattle  of  musketry,  but  the  smoke  thickened  and 
curtained  everything  from  view.    He  went  down  from  the 
eminence  and  walked  up  and  down,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
listen  to  the  artillery,  and  looking  at  the  field  of  battle;  but 
neither  from  where  he  stood,  nor  from  the  knoll— where  he  had 
left  his  generals— nor  from  the  entrenchments,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  the  Russians  alter- 
nately, could  anything  that  was  happening  be  discovered.  For 
several  hours  in  succession,  now  the  French  came  into  view 
and  now  the  Russians— now  the  infantry  and  now  the  cavalry, 
they  seemed  to  surge  up,  to  fall,  struggle,  jostle,  and  then,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  shouted  and  ran  forwards  or  backwards. 
Napoleon's  aides-de-camp,  orderly  officers  and  marshals  rode 
up  every  few  minutes  to  report  progress;  but  these  reports 
were  necessarily  fictitious  because,  in  the  turmoil  and  fire,  it 
was  impossible  to  know  exactly  how  matters  stood,  and  because 
most  of  the  aides-de-camp  were  content  to  repeat  what  was  told 
them,  without  going  themselves  to  the  scene  of  action;  because, 
too,  during  the  few  minutes  that  it  took  them  to  ride  back 
again,  everything  changed,  and  what  had  been  true  was  then 
false.    Thus,  one  of  the  viceroy's  aides-de-camp  flew  to  tell 
the  emperor  that  Borodino  was  taken,  that  the  bridge  over 
the  Kolotcha  was  held  by  the  French,  and  to  ask  Napoleon 
whether  troops  should  be  made  to  cross  it  or  no.  Napoleon's 
commands  were  to  form  in  line  on  the  other  side  and  wait; 

*  Two-thir^  fA  a  mile. 
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but  even  whUe  he  was  giving  this  order,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  aide-de-camp  was  leaving  Borodino,  the  bridge  had 
been  recaptured  and  burnt  by  the  Russians  in  the  conflict 
with  which  Peter  had  got  mixed  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement.  Another  aide-de-camp  came  riding  up,  with  a 
scared  face,  to  say  that  the  attack  on  the  advanced  works  had 
been  repulsed,  that  Compans  v/as  wounded,  and  Davoust  killed; 
while,  in  fact,  the  entrenchments  had  been  recaptured  by  fresh 
troops,  and  Davoust  had  only  been  bruised. 

As  the  outcome  of  these  reports,  which  were  inevitabh 
inaccurate  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  Naijoleon  made 
fresh  arrangements,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  anticipated  by 
prompt  action  on  the  spot,  must  have  come  too  late.  The 
marshals  and  generals  in  conunand,  who  were  nearer  to  the 
struggle  than  he  was,  and  who  now  and  then  -xposed  them- 
selves to  fire,  took  steps  without  waiting  to  refer  to  the 
emperor,  directed  the  artillery,  and  brought  up  the  cavalry  on 
tins  sKie  or  the  infantry  on  that.    Often,  however,  their  orders 
were  only  half-executed,  or  not  heeded  at  al'    The  ranko  thai 
were  ordered  to  advance  flinched  and  turned  tail  as  soon  as 
they  smell  grape-shot;  those  who  ought  to  have  stood  firm 
fled  or  rushed  on  as  they  saw  the  foe  rise  up  before  them ;  and 
the  c  avalr\-,  again,  would  bolt  off  to  cacch  the  Russian  fugitives 
In  this  way  two  regiments  of  cavalr>-  charged  across  the  ravine 
of  bemenovski,  dashed  up  the  hill,  turned  riglit  round  and 
pelted  back  again,  while  the  infantry  performed  i  luch  the  same 
feat,  allowing  itself  to  be  completely  carried  away.    Hence  all 
the  deeisions  necessitated  by  the  events  of  the  moment  were 
taken  by  those  in  immediate  command,  without  waiting  for 
orders  from  Key,  Davous>,  or  Murat— much  less  from  Napoleon 
rhey  did  not  hesitate,  indeed,  to  take  the  responsibility,  since 
during  the  struggle,  a  man's  sole  idea  is  to  escape  with  his  life 
ana  in  seeking  his  own  safety  he  rushes  forward  or  back,  anrl 
acts  under  the  immediate  influence  of  his  own  personal 
excitement. 

On  the  whole,  after  all,  these  various  movements  resulting 
from  mere  chance  neither  helped,  nor  even  altered,  the  attitude 
of  the  troops.  Their  attacks  and  blows  did  little  harm:  it  was 
the  round  shot  and  shell  flying  across  the  wide  plain  that 
brought  death  and  wounds.  As  soon  as  the  men  were  out 
of  range  of  the  cannon  their  leaders  had  them  in  hand,  iormed 
V.WW.  into  line,  brought  them  under  discipiine;  and,  by  sheer 
force  01  that  discipline,  led  them  back  into  the  ring  of  iron  and 
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fire,  where  they  again  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  fled 
headlong,  dragging  one  another  into  the  stampede. 

Davoust,  Murat,  and  Ney  had  led  forvvard  their  troops  under 
fire  again  and  again,  in  enormous  masses  ^nd  in  perfect  order, 
but  instead  of  seeing  the  enemy  take  to  flight,  as  in  so  many 
previous  battles,  these  disciplined  troops  turned  back  disbanded 
and  panic-stricken;  in  vain  they  reformed  their  ranks,  their 
numbers  perceptibly  dwindled.  About  noon  Murat  sent  a 
messt^  to  Napoleon  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  Napoleon  was 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  drinking  punch.  When  the 
aide-de-camp  came  up  and  said  the  Russians  could  certainly  be 
routed  if  his  majesty  would  send  a  reinforcement,  Napoleon 
looked  stem  and  astonished : 

•'Reinforcements?"  he  cried,  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  request,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  handsome 
lad  with  curly  hair  who  had  been  sent  on  the  errand.  "  Re- 
inforcements !  "  he  repeated  to  himself  in  an  undertone.  "  What 
more  can  they  want  of  me  when  they  have  half  of  the  army  at 
their  disposal  in  front  of  the  Russian  left  wing  which  has  not 
even  an  entrenchment?— Tell  the  King  of  Naples  that  it  is  not 
yet  noon,  and  I  do  not  see  mv  way  on  the  chessboard.— Go." 
The  handsome  young  fellow  sighed,  and  with  his  hand  still  up 
to  his  shako  rode  back  into  the  fire.  Napoleon  rose  anr'  called 
Caulainv,ourt  and  Berthier,  with  whom  he  discussed  various 
matters  not  relating  to  the  battle.  In  the  middle  of  the  conver- 
sation Berthier's  attention  was  attracted  by  seeing  a  gentleman 
riding  a  horse  covered  with  foam,  and  coming  towards  the 
mamelon  with  his  staff.  This  was  Belliard.  He  dismounted, 
and  hastening  towards  the  emperor,  explained  to  him,  in  loud 
and  positive  .es,  that  the  reinforcements  must  be  sent  up. 
He  swore  on  his  honour  that  the  Russians  would  be  utterly 
cut  up  if  the  emperor  would  only  send  forward  one  division. 
Napoleon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing,  still  walking 
up  and  down,  while  Belliard  vehemently  expressed  his  opinions 
to  the  generals  who  stood  round  him. 

"  Belliard,  you  are  too  hot-headed."  said  Napoleon.  "  It  is 
so  easy  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Go  back, 
look  again,  and  then  return!  " 

Belliard  had  hardly  disappeared,  when  another  messenger 
arrived  from  the  scene  of  action. 

"Well,  what  now?  "  said  Napoleon,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  worried  by  unlooked-for  difficulties. 

"  Your  majesty,  the  prince  ..." 
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"  Wants  reinforcements,  I  suppose?  " 
The  aide-de-camp  bowed  affinnatively.  Napoleon  turned 
away,  went  forward  a  step  or  two,  turned  back,  and  addressed 

Berthier. 

"We  must  send  them  the  reserves — what  do  you  think? 
Who  can  we  send  to  help  that  gosling  I  hatched  into  an  eagle? ' 

"Let  us  send  Clafjar^de's  division,  sire,"  replied  Berthier, 
who  knew  every  division,  regiment,  and  battalion  by  name. 

The  emperor  nodded  approval;  the  aide-de-camp  went  of 
at  a  gallop  towards  Clapardde 's  division  and  a  few  minute > 
later  the  regiment  known  as  the  Jeum  Garde  (in  contradis 
tmction  to  the  Vieille  Garde),  which  stood  in  reserve  behind 
the  mamelon,  began  to  move  forward.  Napoleon  stood  looking 
at  it. 

"  No,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  I  cannot  send  Clapar^de— send 
Friant." 

Though  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  moving  the 
second  rather  than  the  first,  and  in  fact,  the  inmiediate  result 
was  great  delay,  this  order  was  carried  out  exactly.  Napoleon, 
though  he  little  suspected  it,  was  dealing  with  his  armv  like  J 
doctor  who  impedes  the  course  of  nature  by  the  application  oi 
remedies:  a  method  he  was  always  ready  to  criticise  severely  in 
others.  Friant's  division  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  s.Tioke. 
with  the  rest,  while  aides-de-camp  came  in  from  every  point 
of  the  action,  as  if  they  had  conspired  to  make  the  same  demand. 
All  reported  that  the  Russians  stood  firm  in  their  positions,  and 
were  keeping  up  a  terrific  fire  under  which  the  French  were 
fairly  melting  away.  Monsieur  de  Beausset,  who  was  still 
fasting,  went  up  to  the  emperor,  who  had  taken  a  seat  on  a 
camp-stool,  and  respectfully  suggested  breakfast. 

"  I  fancy  I  may  congratulate  your  majesty  on  a  victory?  ' 
he  said. 

Napoleon  shook  his  head.  Monsieur  de  Beausset,  thinkinu 
that  his  negative  referred  to  the  assumed  victory,  took  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  in  a  half-jesting  tone,  that  there  could  be 
no  mortal  reason  against  their  having  some  breakfast  as  soon 

as  it  might  be  possible. 

"  Go— you  .  .  ."  Napoleon  suddenly  began,  and  he  turned 
away. 

A  smile  of  pity  and  dejection  was  Beausset's  comment,  P-r  he 
left  the  emperor  and  joined  the  officers. 

Napoleon  was  going  through  the  painful  experience  of  a 
gambler  who,  after  a  Icng  run  of  luck,  has  calculated  every 
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■chance  and  staked  handfuls  of  gold — and  then  finds  himself 
Iheaten  after  all,  just  because  he  has  played  too  elaborately. 

frhe  troops  and  commanders  were  the  same  as  of  old ;  his  plans 
Iwell  laid;  his  address  short  and  vigorous;  he  was  sure  of  him- 
Iself,  and  of  his  experience,  his  genius  which  had  ripened  with 
Ivears;  the  enemy  in  front  was  the  same  as  at  Austerlitz  and 
IFriedland ;  he  had  counted  on  falling  on  him  tooth  and  nail — 
land  the  stroke  had  failed  as  if  by  magic.    He  was  wont  to  see 
Ibis  designs  crowned  with  success.    To-day,  as  'i;5ual,  he  had 
[concentrated  his  fire  on  a  single  point,  had  thrown  forw;ird  lus 
{reserves  and  his  cavalry — men  of  steel — to  break  tiirough  the 
iRussian  lines,  and  yet  Victory  held  aloof.   From  all  sides  came 
Ithe  cr>'  for  reinforcement,  the  news  that  generals  were  killed 
[or  wounded,  that  the  regiments  were  demoralised,  that  it  was 
[  impossible  to  move  the  Russians.   On  other  occasions,  after  two 
I  or  three  moves,  and  two  or  three  orders  hastily  given,  aides-de- 
[camp  and  marshals  had  come  to  him  beaming,  to  announce 
[with  compliments  and  congratulations  that  whole  corps  had 
[  been  taken  prisoners,  to  bring  in  sheaves  of  standards  and  eagles 
[taken  from  the  foe;  trains  of  cannon  had  rattled  up  behind 
[them,  and  Murat  had  asked  leave  to  charge  the  baggage- 
[ waggons  with  cavalry!   This  was  how  things  had  gone  at 
I.odi,  at  Marengo,  at  Areola,  at  Jena,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Wagram. 
I  Fo-day  something  strange  was  in  the  air — the  Russian  advanced 
I  works,  to  be  sure,  had  been  taken  by  Storm ; — still,  he  felt  it, 
,tnd  he  knew  that  all  his  staff  felt  it  too.    Every  face  was 
I  gloomy;  each  man  avoided  catching  his  neighbour's  eye;  and 
[  Xapoleon  himself  knew  better  than  any  one  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  a  struggle  that  had  lasted  eight  hours  and  had  not  yet 
resulted  in  victory,  though  all  his  forces  had  been  engaged.  He 
knew  that  it  was  a  drawn  game,  and  that  even  now  the  smallest 
turn  of  fortune  might,  at  this  critical  moment,  involve  him  and 
his  army  in  ruin. 

As  he  thought  over  this  weird  campaign  in  Russia — in  which, 
during  two  months'  fighting,  not  a  battle  had  been  won,  not  a 
flag,  not  a  gun,  not  a  company  of  men  had  been  captured — the 
dismal  faces  of  his  courtiers,  and  their  lamentations  over  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Russians,  oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare.  The 
I  Russians  might  at  any  moment  fall  on  his  left  wing,  or  break 
I  through  his  centre!  A  spent  ball  might  even  hit  him!  All 
these  things  were  possible.  He  had  been  used  to  look  forward 
to  none  but  happy  chances;  to-day,  on  the  contrary,  an  endless 
series  of  chances,  all  against  him,  rose  before  his  fancy.  Wheo 
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he  heard  that  the  left  wing  was,  in  fact,  atteckwi  by  the  cn«ny, 
he  was  pMric-stekken.  Berthier  came  up  and  suggested  that 
he  shouGride  round  and  judge  for  himself  of  the  state  of 

affairs*  i  n 

"What?   What  did  you  say?    Vh!   yes,  to  be  sure;  call 

for  my  horse.  .  .  ."   And  he  started  towards  S6m6novski. 

All  along  the  road  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  horses  and 

men,  singly  or  in  heaps,  lying  in  pools  of  blood  :  neither  Napoleon 

nor  his  generals  had  ever  seen  so  many  slam  within  so  small 

a  soace    The  hollow  roar  of  the  cannon,  which  had  never 

ceased  for  ten  hours,  and  of  which  the  ear  was  weary,  made 

a  sinister  accompaniment  to  the  scene.    Having  reached  the 

height  above  Sem^novski  he  could  see  in  the  distance,  across 

the^'smoke,  close  lines  of  uniforms  of  unfamiliar  colours:  these 

were  the  Russians.    They  stood  in  compact  masses  behmd  tlie 

villa-e  and  the  knoll,  and  their  guns  still  thundered  unremit- 

tinulv  all  along  the  line:  it  was  not  a  battle ;  it  was  butcher)-^ 

equallv  fruitless  to  both  sides.    Napoleon  stopped  and  relapsed 

into  the  reverie  from  which  Berthier  had  roused  him.    It  was 

impossible  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  and  yet  he  it  was 

who  to  the  world,  was  the  responsible  authority;  this  first 

repulse  brought  home  to  him  all  the  horror  and  waste  of  such 

"^S^o7the  generals  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Old  Guard 
should  be  sent  forward;  Xey  and  Berthier  exchanged  glances 
and  smiled  in  contempt  for  so  preposterous  a  notion.  N  apoieon 
sat  in  silence,  with  his  head  down. 

"  We  are  ei^ht  thousand  leagues  from  home,   he  suddenl\ 
excl'iinr'd  "and  1  will  not  have  my  Guards  cut  to  pieces! 
Then  turning  his  horse,  he  galloped  back  to  Schevardmo. 


CHAPTER  VI 

KouTOUzow,  with  his  head  bent  and  sunk  all  into  a  heap 
from  his  own  weight,  sat  all  day  where  Peter  had  seen  him  m 
the  morning,  on  a  bench  covered  with  a  rug;  he  gave  no  orders^ 
but  merely  approved  or  disapproved  of  what  was  suggested 

to  him.  „  p  , 

"  That  is  it— yes,  yes,  do  so.  he  would  say,  or:  L.o  unu  hic 
my  good  friend,  go  and  see!  "  or,  again:  "  That  is  of  no  use; 
we  must  wait.  ..." 
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But  he  listened  to  all  he  was  told,  and  gave  the  rei;Misite 
orders  without  seeming  to  take  any  interest  in  what  was  said, 
iliou-'h  he  was  in  fact  alive  to  every  tone  and  every  change  of 
expression  in  the  speaker.  His  long  experience  and  hoary 
wisdom  had  taught  him  that  no  one  man  can  direct  the  raoye- 
menu  of  a  hundred  tliousand  otliers,  fighting  for  life  and  death. 
He  knew  that  it  was  neither  the  plans  of  the  commander,  nor 
the  placing  of  the  troops,  nor  the  number  of  guns,  nor  the 
iniount  of  slain  which  decide  the  victory,  but  that  imponderable 
tone  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Army,  which  he  tned  to  contro 
and  guide  as  far  as  possible.  The  calm,  grave  expression  of 
his  face  was  in  startling  contrast  to  the  weakness  of  his  aged 

frame.  .  .1 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the 
redoubt  taken  by  the  French  had  been  recaptured,  but  that 
Bagration  was  wounded.    Koutouzow  exclaimed  loudly  and 

shook  his  head.  .  ,  „  1       j  ^ 

"  Go  and  fetch  up  Prince  Peter  Ivanovitch,  he  said  to  an 
aide-de-camp;  then  turning  to  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  he 
said:  "  Would  your  highness  at  once  take  the  command  of  the 

first  division?  "  ,    ,    >       n  < 

The  prince  rode  off,  but  before  he  reached  the  vUlage  ot 
Semdnovski  he  sent  back  his  aide-de-camp  to  ask  for  remforce- 

ments.  Koutouzow  frown. d;  then  he  sent  Doctourow  forward 
to  take  the  command,  instead  of  the  prince,  whom  he  begged 
to  return,  as  he  found  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  his  advice 
under  such  serious  circumstances.  When  he  was  told  that 
Murat  had  been  taken  prisoner  he  smiled;  his  suil  eagerly 
congratulated  him.  .  . 

"  Wait  a  little,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  \\  ait.  I  he  ijaitlc  i:. 
certainly  ours,  and  the  news  that  Murat  is  taken  is  not  so  very 
astonishing;  but  we  must  not  crow  too  soon." 

However,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  make  the  fact  known 
to  the  troops.  Somewliat  later  Scherbinine  arrived  to  tell  him 
that  the  outworks  at  Semenovski  had  been  taken  >nce  more  by 
the  French,  and  Koutouzow  understood  from  the  expression  of 
his  face,  and  the  rumours  that  reached  him  from  the  scene  of 
action,  that  things  were  going  but  badly.   He  rose  and  led  him 

aside.  ,  1 

"  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  go  and  see  what  Yermolow  is 
Euoing   and  what  he  can  do." 

Koutouzow  was  at  Gorky,  the  very  centre  of  the  Russian 
iHoxtiou;  Napoleon's  attack  on  the  left  had  been  bravely  re- 
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pulsed  again  and  again  by  Ouvarow's  cavalry,  but  in  the  centre  I 
his  troops  had  not  got  beyond  Borodino.  By  three  o'clock  the  I 
French  had  given  up  attacking,  and  Koutouzow  could  read! 
acute  excitement  on  the  faces  of  those  who  came  up  from  the  I 
field,  as  well  as  of  those  who  remained  with  him.  The  success  w  as  I 
far  beyond  his  hopes,  but  his  strength  was  beginning  to  fail;  j 
his  head  drooped,  and  he  kept  dropping  asleep.  Some  dinner  I 
was  brought  to  him;  while  he  was  eating,  Woltzogen  came  to  I 
talk  to  him;  it  was  he  who  had  said  in  Prince  Andrew's  hearir.^  I 
that  the  war  must  have  room  to  spread,  and  who  hated  Bagration.  I 
He  had  come  by  Barclay's  request,  to  report  progress  as  to  the  I 
military  operati(jns  of  the  left  wing.  The  wiseacre  Bar('l;i\ ,  I 
seeing  a  crow  J  of  fugitives  and  wounded,  while  the  furthest  line  I 
had  given  way,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  battle  wa- 1 
lost,  and  had  sent  off  his  favourite  aide-de-cump  to  carry  iht  j 
news  to  Koutouzow.  The  commander-in-chief  was  munchin;;  I 
a  piece  of  roast  fowl,  and  he  looked  complacently  up  at  Wok  I 
zogen,  who  approached  him  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  a  | 
superficial  smile,  and  saluted  with  affected  grace;  he  looketi  a- 1 
though  he  would  convey:  "I,  as  an  experienced  and  disiin- j 
guished  soldier,  may  leave  it  to  the  Russians  to  offer  inccn . 
to  this  useless  old  dotard,  whom  I  know  how  to  estimate  at  h; 
true  worth !  "  I 

"  The  old  gentleman  "—the  Germans  always  spoke  of  Kou 
touzow  as  "  the  old  gentleman  is  making  himself  con; 
fortable! "  thought  Woltzogen,  glancing  at  the  plate;  and  1/ 
proceeded  to  report  on  the  situation  of  the  left  flank  as  ht 
had  been  desired,  and  as  he  himself  had  believed  that  he  had 
seen  it. 

All  the  chief  points  of  our  position  are  in  the  enemy's  hand?: 
we  cannot  dislodge  them  for  lack  of  men.  Our  troops  are  flying, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  stop  them." 

Koutouzow  ceased  eating,  and  looked  up  astonished;  he 
seemed  not  to  understand  the  words.  Woltzogen  saw  that  !k 
was  much  moved,  and  went  on  with  a  smile:  j 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  justified  in  concealing  from 
your  highness  what  I  saw.   The  troops  are  completely  routed.' 

"You  saw! — you  saw  that?  "  cried  Koutouzow,  starting  up 
with  a  fierce  frown;  with  his  trembling  hands  he  gesticulated 
threats,  and  almost  choking,  exclaimed: 

"How  dare  you,  sir,  tell  me  such  a  thing  as  that?  You 
know  nothing  about  it !  Go  and  tell  your  general  that  it  is  false 
and  that  I  know  the  true  state  of  things  better  than  he  does. ' 
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Woltzogen  would  have  interrupted  him,  but  Koutouzow  went 

on:  •*  The  enemy's  left  is  driven  back,  and  his  rv-ht  badly 
damaged.  If  you  saw  wrongly,  that  is  no  reason  to  tell  a  false- 
hood. Go  and  tell  General  Barclay  that  I  intend  to  renew  the 
attack  to-morrow!"  No  one  spoke;  there  was  not  a  sound 
but  the  old  man's  hard  breathing:  He  is  repulsed  on  all  sides," 
he  added,  "and  1  thank  God,  and  our  brave  troops!  The 
victory  is  ours,  and  to-morrow  we  will  cast  him  forth  from  the 
sacred  soil  of  Russia."   He  crossed  himself,  and  ended  with  a 

^° Woltzogen  shrugged  his  shoulde-s  and  smiled  sardonically. 
He  turned  on  his  heel,  not  even  attempting  to  conceal  hi? 
astonishmrnt  at  "  the  old  genlleman's  "  wilful  blindness.  At 
this  moment  another  officer— a  particularly  pleasant-looking 
man,  came  up  the  hill. 
"Ah!  here  is  my  hero! "  said  Koutouzow,  wavmg  his  hand 

to  him.  ...  , 

This  was  Raievsky.   He  had  been  all  day  m  the  hotlcsi  place 

in  the  field.    His  report  was  that  tlie  Russians  were  holding 

their  own,  and  that  the  French  did  not  dare  to  renew  the  attack. 
"Then  you  do  not  think,  as  some  others  do,  that  we  are 

forced  to  retire?  "  asked  Kwulouzow  in  French. 
•'  On  the  contrary,  highness.    In  a  doubtful  action  the 

nIcIc  that  stands  steady  longest  is  the  conqueror,  and  in  my 

opinion  ..." 

Kaissarow!"  exclaimed  the  commander-in-chief,  'make 
out  the  order  of  the  day  for  me.— And  you,"  he  added  to 
another  officer,  "  ride  down  the  lines  and  say  that  we  attack 

to-morrow." 

Aleanwhile  Woltzogen  had  been  to  Barclay  and  come  back 
again,  and  he  now  said  that  his  chief  begged  to  have  the  orders 
he  had  carried  confirmed  by  writing.  Koutouzow.  without 
even  looking  at  him,  at  once  had  the  order  written  out,  which 
relieved  the  ex-commander-in-chief  of  all  responsibility. 

By  that  mysterious  moral  intuition  which  is  known  a.s  csprtt 
de  corps,  Koutouzow's  order  of  the  day  was  communicated 
instantaneously  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  field.  Not, 
of  course,  that  the  original  words  were  exactly  repeated  :  in 
fact  the  expressions  given  to  Koutouzow  were  not  his  at  all; 
but  every  one  understood  their  purport  and  bearing.  They 
were  not  the  utterance,  indeed,  of  a  more  or  less  skilful  orator, 
but  c  cy  perfectly  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  commander-in- 
chief— a  sentiment  that  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every 
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Russian.  All  :hese  wfury.  loubtini-  soidi^  hen  they  were 
told  that  they  were  to  aiui<  k  the  fue  on  t;  *•  rnurn.-*,  felt  ih« 
the  thing  they  hated  to  bclit  ve  was  falw;  liiio  com  jrted  ilv  ni 
and  revived  cam»ge. 


CHAl'  1:R  VII 

Pl  fNCE  Amdrkw's  regiment  was  «  je  of  those  kept  in  resc  rv; 
ai;    inactive  till  about         o'  Inhind  Seincnovski,  under 

heavy  fire.    At  that  'ir..  ■  wliet     le  reu^menl  had  already  1.)- 
more  than  aoo  mt-ii    t  was  ordered  f(  ~ward  on  to  the  <  •  -  i 
ground  IictWfcn  S  menuv.'-'  i  a     the  mi.  lelon  Watteiy.  T 
.sands  had  liiik  n  in  the  cour>t:  ui  ihe        on  th    spot,  on  whi*  h 
the  fire  of  some  hundred  of  i  ae  enemy's  t;uns  was  now  steadily 
■  1     'te'      '^Vr  iout  s':irrin<i  an  inch  or  ti!    '^asin     ihr  r  ^imt  n* 

la  soon  ii  ed  b\  a  third  more.  In  rit.  and  especially  tn. 
liie  right  'lie  ciinnon  were  thu  idering  th  oui;.!  a  wall  of  noki- 
-ind  throwing  oat  a  h-H  of  shi  i  and  shcl!  without  one  u;  'ani 

re-nil'.      From'imri     imeii:-    ujrm       rd  over  thfi  h  n! 

•  [jrojet  ilt<  I      .gh     c  air-     ut  then,  again, 

niL  ii  were  hit  i    the  cour     if  a  t-iw  se  onds — the  dead  wer 

ie.  am;  ::  •  woundt        -      to  the  rear.    Each  nlu.- 
!     iiushed  111  ■  chances  o,  .       jl  the  -urvivors.    T  'im. 
V  .  drawn  up  in  columns  or  ■  *ttalion    three  hundrt^  \  u 
i-N  ^h;  ;    ".in  spite  ot  ti  ,  icngth  ul     nc,  all  th'    ii   i  ■-  - 
i.'11-iallv  ai  1  painfully  impres>ed.    The    were  all  gio(  v 
nt    I*      St  they  spoke  a  tew  words  in  an  undertone, 
e    !i  their  lips  .; -;  l-.--  h  hall  Un.ri  (.-fffct,  anci 

1  lumradcs  calling  U.   the  ho.-piial  nu-n 

u      .cers  had  given  order.^  that  the  men  sho  ■  1  kecj 
s-       ing  on  the  ground.    One  was  carefully  tying  and  un 
runner  in  the  lining  uf  his  cap;  anothrr.  roUin--  '.ii; 
c.         u  a  ball,  polished  up  liis  bayonet  with  it;   a  tluni 
lo<;       ^  and  buckled  the  straps  of  his  bag;  a  fourth  was  dili- 
gen:       arning  down  his  boot-lop<.  and  pulling  tnen      i  mv'' 
off;  ,.ume  were  scraping  out  a  holluw  shelter  in  the  ea.  .a,  anu 
some  aimlessly  plaiting  straws.   They  all  seemed  absorbed  in 
their  occupations,  and  when  a  comrade  rolled  over  close  !)y, 
wounded  or  dead — when  the  litters  touched  their  heads   wi  ■  i 
through  the  rolling  vapour  they  iiad  a  glimpse  of  the  i.k',  i 
one  took  any  notice;  only  if  they  saw  the  Russian  artillery  or 
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avalry  move  fom  ird,  or  fancied  the  infantry  '^J*)"! 
Zc\  alH,.,t,  they  would  all  shout  With  )oy.   Then,  the 

,.nt    ftf--  all  their  attenti(.n  was  centred  once  moff-  on 
,,  tha       1  nothing  to  do  with  the  dram,  r'^n-  on  an  nd 
li       a.s  if  tlv-ir  moral  force  was  exhausie.l.  and  bad 


0  he  revived  by  a  return  to  the  Ma.ls  of  da.lv  hfe. 
rtillerv  tra  n  i-roscntl-  passed  by;  on  of  the  uorst-^.  harne 
0  a  caisson  nad  got   •  .eg  caught  in  i  •  tmces. 

"I^k  out  there,  t  one  of  your  tt..n- t.  care  He 
,e  down!    Hav   'h.    no  eyes!  "  was  shoutt-..  on  all  -ides. 


d 

viU 


win,  when  a      -r  '  tie  dog,  whu  l.  hru.  r.-     no  one  new 
'r«*h-^>d,  terrii    1  out  of  its  se      .  <  .  fron'      i  hne, 
dose  to  hi.      nd  he  ran  or  .  ^  -  a  nn  l     lioly  velp, 
veen  his  Icr   uie  whoU-  regiment  r  ire.  with  laughter. 
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■rsions  onlv  lasted  a  moment    id  t  he  men,  whose 
naUid  faces  seen.cd  to  lt>  r   md  more 

%rent  on,  sat  there  t  r  ei-hi  liours,  wi  hout  io«.(l, 
jaws  of  death. 

w,  as  pale  as  his  men,  walked  up  and  dny  r  .e 
nd  to  end.  his  head  bent  and  his  hands  behind 
,    ,   .  verMhmg  that  had  to  l>e  done  was  carried  out  with- 
,v  ^rders'from  him :  the  dead  were  removed,  the  wounded 
n  to  the  rear,  and  the  n>nks     wd  up.    At  the  begmr-nR 
.f  the  day  he  had  thought  it  h.sdu  .,  to  encourage  his  men  nd 
v.alk  down  the  ranks;  but  he  soon  saw  that  he  could  tc.^h  . 
Inothing.    AH  the  energies  of  his  soul,  hkc  those  . 
1  there  were  directed  to  keeping  his  thoughts  oft  1 
I  of  the  situation.   He  dragged  his  feet  over  th 
ilooking  mechanically  at  tb  :  dust  on  his  booi 

kin"  long  strides,  he  tried  to  pace  the  riu. 
*  ,.K)we"r's  scythe;  then  he  would  calculate  hov 
\(rst;  or  he  would  pull  the  tufts  of  worm\v 
.  hedgerow,  and  bruise  them  in  his  fingers,  a 
\s,ld  perfume.    All  the  thoughts  of  the  prevu,! 
left  no  trace  in  his  mind;  in  fart  he  was  thmkmg 
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listened  wearib-  to  the  un.  easmg  noise,  alwavs  i 
.  rarklir  ^f  shells  and  muskctrv.    Now  and  then  he  loo! 
at  the  lorcmost  battalion:  "Ah!  here  it  comes-strait: 
he  wouW  say  to  himself  ,  as  he  heard  the  sharp  wb: 
lUrou'h  the  smoke.    "Here  is  another.    Down  a 
-So  it  has  passed  overhead  .  .  .  There,  that  one  ha.  fallen : 
and  then  he  would  count      paces  ooce  more-stxteeu  cross 
to  the  edge  of  the  meadow. 
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Suddenly  a  ball  flew  past  and  buried  itself  in  the  earth,  not 
five  yards  away.  He  shuddered  involuntarily,  and  looked  down 
the  line;  several  men  had  no  doubt  been  struck,  for  he  saw  a 
great  bustle  close  to  the  second  battalion. 

"  Tell  the  men  not  to  huddle  together  so  much!  "  he  said  to 
an  aide-de-camp. 

The  order  was  transmitted,  and  the  aide-de-camp  came  back 
to  Prince  Andrew  at  the  very  moment  when  the  major  rode  up 
on  the  other  side. 

"  Look  out!  "  cried  a  terrified  soldie*  and  a  shell  came  flying 
down  like  a  bird  ahghting  on  the  ground,  whizzing  and  shriek- 
ing, just  at  the  feet  of  the  major's  horse,  and  not  two  yards  from 
Prince  Andrew.  The  horse  did  not  pause  to  consider  whether 
or  no  it  were  dignified  to  betray  his  fear;  he  reared,  neighing 
with  alarm,  and  flimg  himself  on  one  side,  almost  throwing  his 
rider. 

"  Lie  down!  "  shouted  the  aide-de-camp. 

But  Prince  Andrew  stood  still,  doubting;  the  shell  spun 
round  like  an  enormous  top,  the  fuse  smoking  and  fizzing,  close 
to  a  shrub  of  wormwood  between  himself  and  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Can  this  really  mean  death?  "  thought  he,  looking  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  regret  at  the  wormwood  plant,  and  the  black 
whirling  object.  "  I  do  nut  want  to  die — I  like  life,  I  like  tlii^ 
earth.  .  .  ."  These  were  the  words  in  his  mind,  and  yet  iie 
understood  only  too  well  what  it  was  that  he  saw. 

"  Aide-de-camp,"  he  began,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  .  .  ."  • 

But  the  sentence  was  never  finished.  There  was  a  tremendous 
explosion  followed  by  a  strange  clatter  like  that  of  smashing 
glass;  a  fountain  of  fire  leapt  into  the  air,  and  fell  as  a  shower 
of  iron;  the  air  was  full  of  the  smell  of  gunpowder.  Prince 
Andrew  was  jerked  forward  with  his  arms  out,  and  fell  heavily 
on  liis  face.  Some  officers  rushed  up;  on  his  right  there  was  a 
pool  of  blood;  the  militiamen  were  called  to  help,  but  waited 
behind  the  group  of  officers;  Prince  Andrew  lay  with  his  face  in 
the  grass,  breathing  hard. 

"Come  on— come!"  s.iid  some  one.  The  peasants  drew 
near,  and  hfted  him  by  the  head  and  feet;  he  groaned — the 
men  looked  at  each  other,  and  laid  him  down  again. 

"  Pick  him  up;  it  must  be  done !  "  said  another. 

They  raised  him  once  more  and  got  him  on  to  a  stretcher. 

"  Good  God!  what  has  happened In  the  stomach.''  Then 
he  is  done  for !  "  said  the  omeers. 
"  It  actually  grazed  my  earl"  said  the  aide-de-camp. 
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The  bearers  went  off  quickly,  along  a  path  they  had  kept  open 
to  the  ambulance  in  the  rear. 

"  Take  care  how  you  go,  F6dor !  "  said  one. 

"  All  right, — now  then!  "  said  the  other  falling  into  step. 

" Excellency,— My  prince?"  murmured  Timokhine,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  running  by  the  stretcher. 

Prince  Andrew  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Mie  speaker; 
then  he  closed  them  again. 

Prince  Andrew  was  carried  into  the  wood  where  the  ambulance 
carts  stood,  and  the  hospital  tents,  three  in  number,  had  been 
pitched  close  to  a  plantation  of  young  birches.  The  horses 
were  in  harness,  and  very  contentedly  munching  their  oats, 
sparrows  fluttered  down  to  pick  up  the  seeds  they  let  drop,  and 
crows,  scenting  blood,  flew  from  tree  to  tree  croaking  impatiently. 
Allroundthetents,sat,lay,orstoodmen  in  blood-stained  uniforms; 
the  litter-bearers  crowded  about  them,  and  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  move.  They  were  staring  at  them  with  downcast 
looks ;  deaf  to  the  commands  of  the  officers,  they  leaned  over  the 
wounded,  wondeimg,  as  it  seemed,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this  appalling  spectacle.  Inside  the  tents  sobs  of  rage  or  pain 
might  be  heard,  mingled  v/ith  more  plaintive  groans;  now  and 
then  a  surgeon  rushed  out  to  fetch  water,  and  pointed  out  which 
were  to  be  taken  in  next  of  the  wounded  men  who  were  waiting 
their  turn — screaming,  swearing,  weeping,  or  clamouring  for 
brandy.   Some  were  sJready  delirious. 

Prince  Andrew,  as  a  commanding  officer,  was  carried  through 
this  crowd  to  the  first  tent,  and  his  bearers  paused  for  further 
orders.  He  opened  his  eyes,  not  understanding  what  was  going 
on  around  him :  the  meadow,  the  wormwood  shrub,  the  mowed 
field,  the  whirling  black  top,  the  sudden  longing  to  live  that  had 
come  over  him — all  recurred  to  his  mind.  Quite  near  him  a 
tall  and  finely-built  corporal  was  talking  very  loud,  and  attract- 
ing everybody's  attention:  his  black  eyes  shone  from  under  a 
bandage  which  half-covered  them,  and  he  was  propped  ur 
against  the  branch  of  a  tree;  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  he  <j 
and  in  the  foot.    He  had  an  eager  audience. 

"  We  gave  him  such  a  dose  of  it,"  he  was  saying,  "  that  he 
made  off,  leaving  everything  behind!  " 

"  We  took  the  king  himself  prisoner,"  added  a  man,  whose 
eyes  sparkled  brightly. 

"Ah!  if  the  reserves  had  but  come  up,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  man  of  them  left,  I  swear!  " 

Prince  Andrew  heard  too,  and  felt  comforted. 
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"  But  what  can  it  matter  to  me  now?  "  he  thought.  "  What 
has  happened  to  me?  And  why  am  I  here?— Why  am  I  in 
such  despair  at  the  idea  of  dying?  Is  there  something  in  life 
after  all  that  I  have  failed  to  understand  ?  " 

One  of  the  surgeons,  whose  hands  and  apron  were  covered 
with  blood,  came  out  of  the  tent;  he  held  a  cigar  between  his  | 
thumb  and  forefinger.  He  looked  up  and  away,,  over  the  heads 
of  the  wounded  men;  it  was  evident  that  he  desperately  wanted 
a  moment  of  breathing  time;  but  he  almost  immediately  looked 
down  at  the  scene  at  hand.    He  sighed  and  half-closed  his  eyes. 

"  In  a  minute,"  he  replied,  to  an  assistant  who  pointed  out 
Prince  Andrew,  and  he  had  him  carried  into  the  tent. 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  rest  of  the  victims. 

"  Why,  you  might  fancy  these  gentlemen  were  the  only  folks 
that  have  a  right  to  live,  even  in  the  other  world !  " 

Prince  Andrew  was  laid  on  an  operating  table  that  had 
but  just  been  cleared;  a  surgeon  was  sponging  it  down.  The 
prince  could  not  clearly  make  out  who  was  in  the  tent.  The 
cries  and  moans  on  one  hand,  and  the  agonising  pain  he  felt  in 
his  back,  paralysed  his  faculties.  Everything  was  mixed  up  in 
his  mind  into  one  single  impression  of  naked,  blood-stained 
flesh,  filling  the  low  tent;  and  that,  again,  was  one  with  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed,  that  scorching  August  day,  in  the  voA 
on  the  Smolensk  road.  Yes,  it  was  this  very  "  chair  a  canon " 
which  had  then  filled  him  with  sickening  and  prophetic  horror. 

There  were  three  tables  in  the  tent;  Prince  Andrew  was 
placed  on  one  of  them,  and  left  to  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
during  which  he  was  at  leisure  to  look  at  the  other  two.  On 
the  nearest,  a  Tartar  was  sitting  up— a  Cossack  it  seemed  from 
the  uniform  that  lay  near  him.  Four  soldiers  were  holding  hini. 
while  a  doctor  in  spectacles  was  probing  under  the  swarthy  skin 
of  his  muscular  back. 

"  Oh,"  roared  the  Tartar,  and  suddenly  raising  his  tanned 
Lv  e,  with  its  wide  forehead,  and  flat  nose,  he  gave  a  piercing 
yell,  and  flung  himself  from  side  to  side  to  shake  off  the  men 
wlio  held  him. 

The  further  table  was  surrounded  with  people.  A  tall, 
strongly-built  man  was  stretched  upon  it,  his  head  thrown  back; 
there  was  something  familiar  to  Prince  Andrew  in  the  colour 
of  his  curling  hair,  and  the  shape  of  his  head.  Several  hospital 
attendants  were  leaning  on  him  with  all  their  weight  to  keep 
him  from  stirring.  One  leg— fat  and  white— was  constantly 
twitching  with  a  convulsive  movement,  and  his  whole  body 
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shook  with  violent  and  choking  sobs.   Two  surgeons,  one  quite 
pale  and  tremulous,  were  busy  over  his  other  kg. 

Having  finished  operating  on  the  Tartar,  who  was  covered 
up  in  his  cloak,  the  surgeon  in  spectacles  rubbed  his  hands  ar.d 
came  acron  to  Prince  Andrew;  he  glanced  at  him  and  turned 
awav. 

"Take  his  clothes  off!   What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he 
exclaimed  angrily  to  one  of  his  assistants. 

When  Prince  Andrew  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  attendant 
who,  with  his  sleeves  turned  back,  hastily  unbuttoned  his 
uniform,  all  the  memory  of  his  childlMod  su  denly  flashed  upon 
his  mind.  The  surgeon  l)ent  down,  examined  his  wound,  arid 
sighed  deeply;  then  he  called  another  to  help  him,  and  the  next 
instant  Prirlce  Andrew  lost  consciousness  frwn  the  intense 
agony  he  suddenly  felt.  When  he  came  to  himself  the  pieces 
of  his  broken  ribs,  with  the  torn  flesh  still  clinging  to  them,  had 
l)een  extracted  from  his  wound,  and  it  had  been  dressed.  He 
opened  his  eyes;  the  doctor  bent  over  him,  kissed  him  silently, 
and  went  a^vay  without  looking  back  at  him. 

After  that  fearful  torture  a  feeling  of  indescribable  comfort 
came  over  him.  His  fancy  reverted  to  the  happiest  days  of  his 
infancy,  especially  to  those  houis  '.vhen,  after  he  had  been 
undressed  and  put  into  his  little  bed,  his  old  nurse  had  sung 
him  to  sleep.  He  was  glad  to  be  alive-  that  past  seemed  to 
have  become  the  present.  The  surgeons  were  still  busy  owt 
the  man  he  had  fancied  he  recognised;  they  were  supporting 
him  in  their  arms,  and  trying  to  soothe  him. 

"  Show  it  me — show  it  me !  "  he  said ;  fairly  crying  with  pain. 

Prince  Andrew  as  he  heard  him  felt  ready  to  cry  too.  Was 
it  because  he  was  dying  inglorious,  or  because  he  regretted  life? 
Was  it  by  reason  of  &«e  memories  of  his  childhood?  Or 
because  he  had  suffered  so  acutely  himself,  that  tears  of  pity 
rose  to  his  eyes  when  he  saw  others  suffer. 

They  showed  the  other  man  his  an^tirted  leg,  with  the 
blood-stained  boot  still  on  it. 

"  Oh!  "  he  exclaimed,  and  wept  as  bitterly  as  a  woman. 

Just  then  the  doctor  m.,ved,  and  Prince  Andrew  could  see 
that  the  miserable  creature  who  lay  sdbbing  mi4  adjusted  1^ 
hi?  side,  was  Anatole  Kouraguine. 

"  What — he?  "  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  looked  ai  him;  a 
hospitel  servant  was  lifting  him,  and  holding  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  swollen  and  quivering  lips  that  could  not  clo.'^e  or  the 
rim.   "  Yes,  certainly  it  is  he — that  man,  so  close  to  me  that 
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I  could  almost  touch  him,  is  bound  to  me  by  some  painful 
association— but  what  is  it?  "  He  asked  himself,  but  could 
find  no  reply,  till  suddenly,  like  a  vision  from  an  ideal  world  of 
love  and  purity,  Natacha  seemed  to  stand  before  him ;  Natacha 
as  he  had  first  seen  her  at  the  ball  in  1810,  with  her  thin  bust 
and  arms,  and  her  radiant,  half-scared,  enthusiastic  face— and 
his  own  love  and  tenderness  woke  up,  deeper,  warmer  than  ever. 
Now  he  knew  what  the  link  was  between  himself  and  the  man 
whose  eyes,  red  and  dim  with  tears,  were  fixed  on  him.  Princt 
Andrew  remembered  everything,  and  tender  pitifulness  rose  up 
in  his  heart  which  was  full  of  peace.  He  could  not  control  those 
tears  of  compassion  and  charity  which  flowed  for  all  humanit}-, 
for  himself,  for  his  own  weakness,  and  for  that  of  this  hapless 
creature.  "  Yes,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  This  is  the  pity,  the 
charity,  the  love  of  my  neighbour,  the  love  of  those  that  hate 
us  as  well  as  of  those  who  love  us,  which  God  preached  on  earth, 
and  which  Maria  used  to  talk  about,— but  I  did  not  understand 
it  then.  This  was  what  I  had  yet  to  learn  in  this  life  and  wha: 
makes  me  regret  it  But  iww,  I  ieel,  it  esmes  too  Iftte ! " 


CHAPIER  Vm 

The  terrible  sight  of  the  battle-lrii  strewn  with  corpses  and 
wounded  men,  the  crushing  resp(msil»lity  that  weighed  upon 
him,  the  news  that  reached  him  every  few  minutes  of  so  many 
generals  being  killed  or  severely  wounded,  together  with  the 
loss  of  his  prestige,  all  made  an  extraordinary  impression  on 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He,  who  was  usually  glad  to  look  on 
the  dead  and  dying,  and  fancied  that  his  callousness  was  a 
proof  of  his  magnanimity  and  fortitude,  felt  morally  defeated; 
and  he  hastened  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  and  return  to  Sche- 
vardino.  His  face  was  yellow  and  pufiy,  his  eyes  bloodshot, 
and  his  voice  hoarse; — seated  on  his  camp-stool  he  could  not 
help  listening  to  the  noise  of  the  guns,  but  he  did  not  raise  his 
eves,  lie  was  awaiting  with  agonised  impatience  the  end  of 
this  business  in  which  he  had  been  the  prime  mover,  and  which 
he  now  was  impotent  to  stay.  For  a  moment,  a  natural  and 
human  impulse  had  risen  superior  to  the  mirage  which  had  so 
long  bewitched  him,  and  for  once  he  brought  home  to  himself 
the  keen  apprehension  of  suffering  that  had  come  over  him  on 
the  battle-field.  He  thought  of  the  contingency  for  himself  ol 
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Leath  and  anguish,  and  he  ceased  to  long  for  Moscow,  for  glory, 
L  conquest,  he  sighed  but  for  one  thing:  rest,  quiet,  liberty. 
Vevertheless,when  he  had  reached  the  height  above  Semenovski, 
knd  the  general  in  command  of  the  artillery  proposed  to  bring 
U  a  few  batteries  to  support  the  firing  on  the  Russian  troops 
drawn  up  in  compact  masses  in  front  of  Kniazkow,  he  had 
asrreed  at  once,  and  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  result.  Not 
l,ng  after  an  aide-de-camp  came  to  tell  him  that  two  hundred 
cannon  had  been  turned  on  the  Russians,  but  that  they  held  their 
low  n  •  "Our  f^re  mows  them  down  in  rows  and  they  do  not  stir  I 
"  bo  they  want  any  more  ?  "  asked  Napoleon  huskily. 
"  Sire?  ..."  said  the  aide-de-camp,  who  had  not  heard. 
"  Do  thev  want  any  more?  "  repeated  Napoleon.    "  Well,  if 
thev  do,  giVe  it  them."    And  so  he  came  back  into  the  Mse 
world  of  chimeras  that  he  had  created  for  himself,  and  resunied 
the  painful,  cruel  and  inhuman  part  that  he  was  destined  to  fill. 

This  man,  who  was  no  doubt  more  directly  responsible  than 
anv  one  else  for  the  events  of  his  time,  was,  till  his  dying  <fey, 
disabled  by  his  darkened  intellect  and  conscience,  from  under- 
sumding  the  real  bearing  of  the  acts  he  committed,  opposed  as 
they  were  to  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and  nght;  and  as  half 
the  world  approved  of  these  acts,  he  could  not  repudiate  them 
without  being  illogical.   To-day  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  at  comparing  the  number  of 
Russian  corpses  with  the  French;  it  was  not  the  first  time  that 
he  had  written  to  Paris  that  the  field  of  battle  was  a  glorious 
sight    Why  should  he  say  this?    Because  there  were  50,000 
dead  lying  there;  and  even  at  St.  Helena,  where  he  spent  his 
leisure  in  recording  his  past  achievements,  he  could  dictate  as 
follows: 

"  The  war  with  Russia  ought  to  have  been  the  most  popul  ir 
war  of  modem  times:  it  was  on  the  side  of  good  sense  and 
sound  interests,  of  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe;  it  was 
purely  pacificatory  and  conservative. 

"  It  was,  for  the  great  cause,  the  end  of  haphazard  and  the 
beginning  of  security.  A  new  horizon  and  new  scenes  were 
about  to  unfold  themselves,  bright  with  ease  and  prosperity  for 
all.  The  European  system  was  actually  established;  all  that 
was  wanting  was  to  organise  it. 

"  I  mvself.  satisiied  on  these  great  questions  and  tranquil  on 
all  sides,  I,  too,  should  have  had  my  Congress  and  my  iioly 
Alliance.   Those  ideas  were  stolen  from  me.   In  that  great 
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council  of  sovereigns  we  should  have  discussed  matters  as  family 
interests,  and  settled  accounts  with  the  nations  with  a  high  hand. 

"  In  this  way  Europe  would  soon  have  been  but  one  people, 
and  every  one,  travel  where  he  might,  would  have  still  been 
in  the  common  fatherland.  I  should  have  insisted  on  all  the 
navigable  rivers  being  free  to  all,  on  cranmon  rights  in  all  seas, 
and  on  the  great  standing  armies  being  reduced  merely  to  an 
efficient  guard  for  the  various  sovereigns. 

"  On  my  return  home,  having  made  France  great,  strong, 
magnificent,  glorious  and  tranquil,  I  should  have  defined  her 
immutable  frontier;  thenceforth  every  war  would  have  been 
purely  defensive,  and  all  aggrandisement  would  have  been 
regarded  as  anti-national.  1  should  have  made  my  son  the 
partner  of  my  throne;  my  dictatorship  would  have  been  at  an 
end :  his  constitutional  sovereignty  would  have  begun.  Pari? 
would  have  been  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  France  the  envy 
of  all  nations. 

"  Then  my  leisure  and  old  age  would  have  been  dedicated 
during  my  son's  apprenticeship  to  making  a  tour  with  the 
empress — driving  our  own  horses  and  taking  our  time  like  a 
country  couple — visiting  all  the  nooks  of  Europe,  receiving 
petitions,  redressing  wrongs,  sowing  good  s«d  wherever  we 
went,  and  founding  monumental  benefactions." 

Yes,  he — the  torturer  of  the  nations,  foreordained  by  Heaven 
to  fill  that  part — racked  his  brain  to  prove  that  his  sole  aim 
had  been  to  do  them  good,  that  he  could  control  the  destinies 
of  millions  and  load  them  with  benefits  by  his  arbitrary  volition: 

"  Of  400,000  men  who  crossed  the  Vistula."  he  wrote.  "  half 
were  Austrians,  Prussians,  Saxons,  Poles,  Bavarians,  VVurtcm- 
bcrgers,  Mecklenburgers,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Neapolitans. 
The  irnpcriiil  army,  properly  speaking,  contained  about  one 
third  of  Dutch,  Belgians,  Rhinelanders,  Piedmontese,  Swiss. 
Cienevese,  Tuscans,  Romans,  natives  of  the  32nd  military  dis- 
trict, of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  etc.;  there  were  hardly  140,00c 
men  who  spoke  French.  The  invasion  of  Russia  cost  France 
itself  less  than  50,000:  the  Russian  army  lost  four  times  as 
manv  men  as  the  French  army,  in  the  course  of  the  retreat,  and 
•v.'Tious  actions  between  Vilna  and  Moscow:  the  burning  of 
Moscow  cost  the  lives  of  100,000  Russians  who  perished  of  cold 
and  misery  in  the  forests;  and  then,  in  the  march  from  Moscow 
to  the  Oder,  the  Russian  army  also  suffered  from  the  severity  of 
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the  season.   Only  50,000  men  reached  Vilna,  and  less  than 
18,000  got  as  &ur  as  Katisch." 

So  he  really  believed  that  the  war  in  Russia  depended  solely 
on  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  yet  the  horrors  of  the  accomplished 
^t  caused  him  no  i»ng  of  remorse  I 

Heaps  of  men  in  ever>'  variety  of  uniform  were  lying  in  con- 
fusion, tens  of  thousands  of  them,  in  the  fields  and  meadows 
belonging  to  Mr.  Davydow  and  the  crown  serfs.    On  those 
fields  and  meadows,  for  hundreds  of  years  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  pastured  their  beasts  and  har\'ested  their 
crops.    Near  the  ar^bulaiice  tents,  for  about  a  dessiatine  *  the 
ground  and  grass  were  soaked  in  blood ;  crowds  of  soldiers,  some 
sound  and  some  wounded,  and  of  different  arms,  were  making 
their  wear>'  way  in  terror  towards  Mojaisk  or  Valouiew ;  others, 
hungry  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  mechanically  formed  in  line 
and  followed  their  officers;  while  others  ^ain  stayed  on  where 
they  had  been  posted  and  went  on  firing.    Over  the  field  where, 
a  few  hours  since,  all  had  looked  bright  and  smiling,  where 
bayonets  had  glittered  and  the  iridescent  mists  of  morning  had 
veiled  the  scene,  there  now  hung  a  dense  fog  made  heavy  by 
smoke  and  exhaling  a  strange  reek  of  powder  and  blood.  Black 
clouds  had  gathered  overhead,  a  fine  drizzle  was  bedrwuig  the 
dead,  the  wounded  and  the  utterly  weary.    It  seemed  :u  be 
s'tving  to  them:  "  Enough,  enough,  hapless  wretches !  Bethink 
yourselves.    What  are  you  doing?  "    Then  a  thought  seemed 
to  dawn  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  creatures,  and  they  began  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  were  to  go  on  with  this  butchery 
The  idea  did  not,  however,  gain  ground  till  the  evening;  till 
then,  though  the  struggle  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  men  felt 
all  the  horror  of  their  position,  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
impulse  had  guided  the  hand  of  the  gunner  who  had  survived  of 
tiie  three  told  ofE  to  serve  each  cannon;  and  who  stood  faithful 
though  covered  with  sweat,  powder  and  blood.    He  alone 
carried  the  cartridges,  loaded  the  gun,  aimed  it,  and  lighted  tl-,e 
slow  match!   The  balls  met  and  crossed,  carried  deaih  to 
numberless  victims,  and  still  the  fearful  work  went  on,  the  out- 
come, not  of  any  human  will,  but  of  the  WiU  which  governs  men 
and  worlds. 

Any  one  looking  on  at  the  fast  dispersing  French  and  Russian 
armies,  might  have  thought  that  a  very  sl^ht  ^ort  on  the  part 
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of  one  or  the  other  would  have  sufficed  to  annihilate  the  foe 
But  neither  side  made  that  last  effort,  and  the  battle  died  away 
by  d^rees.  The  Rusnans  did  not  take  up  the  offensive  because, 
having  been  collected  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  from  the  first,  and 
charged  to  defend  it,  they  stayed  there  till  the  end.  Indeed,  if 
they  had  decided  an  attacking  the  French,  the  disorder  of  their 
ranks  would  not  have  admitted  of  it,  for  even  without  quitting 
their  position  they  had  lost  half  their  numbers.  The  eflfon 
could  only  have  been  possible — or  perhaps  indeed  easy — to  the 
French,  who  were  kept  up  by  the  traditions  of  fifteen  years  of 
success  under  Napoleon,  by  their  confidence  of  victory,  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  their  loss — not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  efficient  force — ^the  knowledge  that  behind  them  lay  allanimi 
reserve  of  more  than  20,000  fresh  troops,  besides  the  guards  who  ■  distai 
had  not  charged,  and  their  wrath  at  having  failed  to  dislodgi  B  tenth 
the  enemy  from  his  positions.  Historians  have  said  thai  I  the  t 
Napoleon  might  have  decided  the  day  in  his  favour  if  only  hf  P  ad  in 
had  brought  up  the  "  Vieille  Garde  ;  "  but  to  say  this  is  to  assume  dileit 
that  winter  may  suddenly  become  spring.  The  failure  cannot 
be  imputed  to  Napoleon.  Ever\^  man.  from  the  oommandtr- 
in-chief  to  the  humijlest  private,  knew  that  such  an  effort  was  out 
of  the  question;  in  point  of  fact  the  spirit  of  the  French  army 
was  thoroughly  quelled  by  this  formidable  foe,  who,  after 
losing  hnlf  his  force,  was  as  resolute  at  last  as  at  first. 

T  ,  victory  won  by  the  Russians  was  not  indeed  one  of  tho<e 
whio'  are  bedizened  with  those  rags  nailed  to  a  pole  which  an 
dignii:  d  as  fiags,  or  which  derive  their  splendour  from  extent  of 
conquest;  but  it  was  one  of  those  triumphs  which  carry  home 
to  the  soul  of  the  aggressor  a  two-fold  conviction  of  his  adver- 
sary's moral  superiority  and  of  his  own  weakness.  The  invading' 
army,  like  some  wild  beast  broken  loose,  had  been  mortally 
wounded ;  it  was  consciously  rushing  on  to  ruin ;  but  the  firs; 
impetus  had  been  given,  and  now,  come  what  might,  it  mus 
reach  Moscow.  The  Russian  army,  on  the  other  hand,  though  H  total 
twice  as  weak,  was  no  less  inexorably  impelled  to  resist.  At  ■  unin 
Moscow,  still  bleedin>T  from  the  wounds  inflicted  at  Borodino.  I  and 
these  efTorts  were  to  load  inevitably  to  Napoleon's  flight — t'  H  wills 
his  retreat  by  tiie  way  by  which  he  had  come,  to  the  almost  8  adm 
total  destruction  of  500,000  men  who  had  followed  him,  and  to  I  proc 
the  annihilation  of  his  personal  influence,  overpowered  as  it  was.  m  even 
even  at  Borodino,  by  an  adversary  whose  moral  force  was  so  far  ■  in  k 
superior.  I  each 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Thi  human  intellect  is  incapable  of  understanding  i  priori 

die  ide  of  unceasing  movement  in  a  body ;  it  can  only  appre- 
hend it  when  it  is  at  leisure  to  analyse  the  component  factors 
and  study  them  separately;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  this  sub- 
division mto  definite  units  which  gives  rise  to  many  errors. 
For  instance,  a  well-known  sophism  of  the  ancients  tended  to 
prove  that  Achilles  could  never  overtake  a  tortoise  crawling  in 
front  of  him  even  though  he  walked  ten  times  as  fast  as  the 
animal;  for,  every  time  Achilles  should  have  picked  up  the 
distance  between  them,  the  tortoise  would  have  got  ahead  by  a 
tenth  of  the  space;  and  when  Achilles  had  covered  that  tenth 
the  tortoise  would  again  have  gained  a  hundredth,  and  so  on, 
ad  infiHitum.  The  ancients  regarded  this  as  an  unanswerable 
dilemma;  its  absurdity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  progress  of 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise  is  calculated  on  units  with  stoppage 
bet-  een,  while  it  is  in  fact  continuous. 

jtfy  assuming  the  minutest  units  of  any  given  motion  as  a 
basis  of  calculation,  we  may  constantly  approach  a  solution 
without  ever  reaching  it;  it  is  only  by  admitting  infinitesinial 
quantities  and  their  progression  up  to  a  tenth,  and  adopting 
the  total  of  this  geometrical  progression,  that  we  can  attain  the 
desired  result.  The  modern  science  of  the  value  of  the  infini- 
tesimal solves  questions  which  of  old  were  regarded  as  insoluble. 
By  admitting  these  infinitesimals  it  restores  motion  to  its 
primary  condition  of  inherent  perpetuity,  and  so  corrects  the 
errors  which  the  human  mind  is  led  to  commit  by  regarding 
the  separate  units  of  motion  instead  of  motion  as  a  whole. 

In  our  search  for  the  laws  of  history  the  sanie  rule  must  be 
observed.  The  onward  march  of  humanity,  while  it  is  the  sum 
total  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  individual  wills,  is  nevertheless 
uninterrupted;  the  study  of  these  laws  is  the  object  of  history, 
and  in  order  to  account  for  those  which  govern  the  sum  of  the 
wills  causing  that  uninterrupted  movement,  the  human  mind 
admits  the  theory  of  independent  and  separate  wills.  The  first 
process  in  history  is  to  take  at  random  a  series  of  successive 
events,  and  then  to  examine  them  apart  from  all  others;  but, 
in  fact,  there  can  be  no  beginning  to  them  and  no  end,  since 
each  event  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  that  which  preceded  it. 
In  the  second  place,  history  studies  the  actions  of  a  single  man 
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—a  king  or  a  general— and  accepts  them  as  the  result  of  th«B  vvhe? 
wills  of  all  men,  while  this  result  is  never  summed  up  in  i  ■neigh 
actions  of  a  single  man,  however  lofty  his  position.  Howe\  •■ 
minute  the  units  may  be  which  the  historian  taki  s  mto  accountB  Agaii 
with  a  view  to  getting  as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth,  we  can  B  ^hist 
not  but  feel  that  by  isolating  them,  by  assuming  an  independemB  rouw 
cause  for  each  phenomenon,  and  by  su  .)osing  that  human  wills ■  make 
can  fmd  their  expression  in  the  acU  of  one  single  historic  Bat  tli 
personage,  he  remains  in  error.  ■  budd 

No  such  historical  conclusion  can  bear  the  scalpel  oiB  blow: 
criticism,  because  criticism  selects  a  more  or  less  extensive ■  budd 
general  view  of  facts— as  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  It  \M  jn  all 
only  by  studying  the  differential  quantities  in  history,  togt iheiB  the  ^ 
with  the  homogeneous  currents  that  carry  mm  onwards,  and  tlieni  of  th 
finding  the  integer,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  master  its  laws.  ■  the  ( 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century  exhibit  aoH  these 
unwonted  stir  among  many  millions  of  men.  The\  are  seen  tol  the 
quit  their  avocations,  to  rush  from  one  side  of  Europe  to  tti.g  histo 
other,  to  plunder  and  kill  each  other,  to  triumph  for  a  wiiile.B  in  tl 
and  then  in  their  turn  be  beaten.  During  this  period  all  the!  emp< 
course  of  daily  life  undergoes  a  complete  change,  tUl  suddenlyH  hom( 
this  ferment,  which  at  one  time  seemed  as  though  it  must  gcB  influ( 
on  increasing,  utterly  subsides.  "  What  was  the  cause  of  thisBhe  n 
phenomenon?  What  laws  did  it  follow?"  are  the  question; H only 
asked  by  human  reason.  H 

By  way  of  a  reply,  historians  narrate  the  deeds  or  report  i\\M  desci 
speeches  of  a  few  score  of  men  in  a  building  in  the  city  o:Banal; 
Paris;  to  these  acts  and  speeches  they  give  the  name  of  the!  Tt 
Revolution;  they  next  give  us  an  elaborate  biography  oijon  i 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  certain  other  persons  who  became  ■them 
his  friends  or  his  foes;  they  tell  us  of  the  influence  theseHfrom 
personages  exercised  on  each  other,  and  then  they  sa> :  ThesiB  for  J 
are  the  causes  of  the  movement;  these  were  its  laws."  Buigdrop 
human  reason  refuses  to  accept  such  an  explanation;  nay,  itHeartt 
pronounces  it  faulty,  because  the  cause  is  obviously  inadequattBhosti 
to  the  effect  produced.  It  is  the  sum  of  human  energy  whiciBobey 
entailed  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  as  it  was  that  whidgRuss 
maintained  them,  and  overthrew  them.  B  their 

"Where  there  is  conquest,"  says  the  historian,  "there  isaBwe 
conqueror,  and  every  subversion  of  an  empire  brings  fortigforc? 
great  men."   Very  true  —  answers  human  reason — but  thiiBand 
does  not  prove  that  conquerors  are  the  cause  of  war,  or  that  theBjnevi 
laws  which  govern  war  lie  in  the  power  of  individual  actionBstruc 
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Wherx'ver  the  hand  of  my  watch  points  to  X,  I  hear  the 
neighbouring  clocks  strike;  but  i  should  not  therefore  infer 
thftt  l^e  hanrl  of  my  watch  tolls  the  bell  of  the  church  clock. 
Again,  when  I  see  a  steam  locomotive  in  motion,  I  hear  it 
whistle,  I  see  the  valves  open  and  shut,  and  the  wheels  go 
round;  but  I  do  not  conclude  that  the  whistle  and  the  valves 
make  the  engine  move  on.  Country  people  will  tell  you  that 
at  the  end  of  spring  a  cold  wind  blows  because  the  oaks  are 
budding;  now,  though  I  do  not  know  why  the  cold  wind 
blows,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  peasants  in  ascribing  it  to  the 
budding  of  the  oak-trees.  All  I  find  in  these  phenomena,  as 
in  all  others,  is  a  concurrence  of  conditions;  and  I  may  study 
the  hand  of  the  watch,  or  the  valve  of  the  engine,  or  the  buds 
of  the  oak  as  long  as  I  live,  without  discovering  the  cause  of 
the  chimes,  of  the  iriotion,  or  of  the  cold  wind.  To  ascertain 
these  I  must  altogether  change  my  point  of  view,  and  study 
the  laws  of  steam,  of  acoustics,  and  of  meteorology  1  The 
historian  must  do  likewise — indeed  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction — and  instead  of  studying  only  kings  and 
emperors,  ministers  and  generals,  must  take  into  account  the 
homogeneous  elements  and  infinitesimal  differentials  wiiich 
influence  the  masses.  No  one  can  foresee  the  degree  of  truth 
he  may  attain  by  following  this  method;  it  is  certainly  the 
only  iight  one,  and  hitherto  the  human  intellcrt  has  not  given 
to  It  the  millionih  part  of  the  pains  it  has  devoted  to  the 
description  of  sovereigns,  warriors,  and  ministers,  and  the 
j  analysis  of  the  combinations  their  deeds  have  suggested. 

The  united  forces  of  European  nations  had  thrown  themselves 
on  Russia;  the  Russian  army  and  population  retired  before 
them,  avoiding  a  collision,  from  the  frontier  to  Smolensk, 
from  Smolensk  to  Borodino,  and  the  French  troops  bore  on 
'for  Moscow  with  a  momentum  of  increasing  ratio,  as  a  body 
I  dropped  from  a  height  falls  more  quickly  as  it  approaches  the 
I  earth.   Behind  them  lay  thousands  of  versts  of  devastated  and 
[hostile  country.   Every  soldier  in  Napoleon's  army  felt  and 
[obeyed  the  impetus  that  pushed  him  forward.  Among  the 
|Russians,  the  more  decisive  the  retreat  became  the  more  did 
their  hatred  of  the  invader  increase  and  rankle  in  every  heart. 
We  have  seen  the  terrific  collision  between  the  two  hostile 
forces  that  took  place  at  Borodino.    Still,  neither  yielded; 
and  after  that  conflict  the  Russians  continued  their  retreat  as 
inevitably  as  a  ball  which,  in  its  flight  through  the  air,  has 
struck  against  another. 
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The  RuMMis  withdrew  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  versts 
behind  Moscow;  the  French  entered  the  capital,  a^d  hjOUng 
there  as  a  wild  beast  squats  to  lick  its  w  unds  when  *iven 
into  a  COTier,  they  spent  five  weeks  without  offennj  battle,  to 
flv  afterwards,  without  anv  reason,  home  by  the  roau  by  which 
thev  came.  They  crowded  the  road  to  Kalouga,  and  ui  .pile 
of  a  victory  at  Mato-Yarosteveti,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  SmolffnA,  Vilna,  the  B^r^ina  and  so  on. 

By  sunset  on  the  7th  of  September  Koutouzow  and  the 
Ru4ian  army  were  convinced  that  the  battle  of  Borodino  was 
a  victory  for  them.   The  commander-in-chief  announced  it  to 
the  czar,  and  issued  orders  o  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  m 
readiness  for  another  actioi  ,  which  should  finally  crush  the 
enemy  but  in  the  cou  se  of  the  evening  and  next  day  reports 
came  in  of  losses  that  had  not  been  suspected.   The  army 
was  diimniAed  by  half,  and  a  second  engagement  out  ot  the 
question.    How  ( t)uld  thev  think  of  fighting  again  before  thev 
had  even  received  complete  information,  rescued  the  wounded, 
carried  off  the  dead,  appointed  fresh  officers  and  given  the  men 
time  to  breathe  and  to  eat?    Meanwhile  the  French  propelled 
by  that  fatal  momentum,  were  driving  them  back.  Koutouzow 
eagerly  desired  to  renew  the  struggle  on  the  morrow;  but 
something  more  than  the  wis!  was  necessary.   It  had  to  be 
possible,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible.   On  the  contrary,  a 
retreat  was  indispensable  ;--from  day  to  day,  from  stage  to 
stage  tin  the  army  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Moscow,  anu 
thS  it  was  compelled  by  circumstan     to  retire  even  further^ 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  feeling  against  it  which  was  seeth- 
ing in  the  ranks.   Thus  Moscow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foe. 

Those  who  fancy  that  the  plan  of  u  campaign,  or  of  an 
engagement,  is  elaborated  by  the  generaU  m  the  silence  of  a 
study,  forget  or  misunderstand  the  inevitable  conditions  unde; 
which  a  commander-in-chief  carries  on  his  operations.  These 
are  not  in  the  least  as  we  imagine  them:  we  suppose  him  to  be 
engaged  in  working  out  a  campaign  on  a  map  of  this  or  that 
district,  with  a  known  number  of  troops  on  each  side,  01 
familiar  ground,  and  planning  every  movement  at  leisure 
The  commander-in-chief  never  enjoys  such  opportunities 
Surrounded  by  conflicting  interests,  anxieties,  orders,  threai: 
schemes,  and  advice— a  perpetual  hum  on  every  side— thougs 
he  may  be  weU  aware  of  the  gravity  of  events,  he  cann 
possibly  control  them  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
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Military  writers  tell  us  quite  seriously  that  Koi'touzow  ought 
to  have  got  his  troops  on  the  Kalouga  road  beiore  they  had 
marched  so  ftff  as  the  villa|^  tsi  Fili;  and  that  such  a  scheme 

was  actually  suggested  to  him ;  but  they  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  commander-in-chief  has,  in  such  critical  junctures,  ten  or  a 
dozen  schemes  proposed  to  him,  each  based  on  the(»etical 
tactics  and  strategy,  and  all  diametrically  dissimilar.  It  might 
sciin,  no  doubt,  that  his  task  would  be  to  select  one  among 
thcin;  but  even  that  becomes  impossible,  for  time  and  events 
do  not  stand  still.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  on  the  qth  it  is 
.sui,';,'ested  to  Koutouzow  that  he  should  get  the  troops  together 
on  the  Kalouga  road,  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  aide-de-camp 
(omes  up  from  Miloradovitch  to  inquire  whether  he  is  to 
attack  the  French  or  to  retire ;  he  must  answer  at  once,  and  if 
he  orders  the  attack,  that  takes  h.i'.  away  from  the  high-road. 
The  commissariat  officers  ask  'aim  where  the  stores  are  to  be 
sent;  the  head  of  the  hospital  department  wants  to  know 
which  way  the  wounded  are  to  go;  a  courier  ruslies  in  from 
St.  Petersburg  with  a  letter  from  the  czar  refusing  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  abandoning  Moscow,  while  a  rival — for  every 
commander-in-chief  has  rivals — comes  to  submit  to  him  a 
scheme  exactly  the  contrary'  of  that  which  he  has  decided  on. 
Add  to  this  external  pressure  the  minor  facts  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  in  need  of  rest  and  sleep  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  strength;  that  he  has  to  attend  to  the  complaint  of 
a  general  who  considers  himself  slighted — ^to  the  petitions  of 
the  residents  who  think  they  are  being  abandoned  to  their  fate 
—to  the  report  of  an  officer  who  has  been  sent  to  inspect  the 
neighbourhood  and  who  exactly  contradicts  the  last  account — 
while  a  spy,  a  prisoner,  and  another  officer  give  him  various 
pictures  of  the  enemy's  position — and  the  reat!  r  may  under- 
stand that  those  who  fancy  that  at  Fili,  within  li/e  versts  of  the 
capital,  Koutouzow  was  free  to  decide  as  to  the  defence  or  loss 
of  Moscow,  are  utterly  mistaken. 

When  was  the  question  really  settled?  Why,  at  Drissa, 
Smolensk,  and  irrevocably,  at  last,  at  Schevardino  on  the  5th 
of  September,  and  at  Borodino  on  the  7th.  After  that  every 
day,  every  hour,  every  minute  of  the  retreat  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  capital. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Whfx  Yermolow,  who  had  been  sent  by  Koutouzow  to  study 
the  position,  came  back  to  tell  him  that  it  was  vam  to  make 
a  stS^d  under  the  walls  of  Moscow,  the  commander-m-chief 
(razed  at  him  in  silence.  ,  . 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  he  said  presently,  and  he  felt  his 
Dulse  You  are  ill,  my  friend;  think  of  what  you  are  sav- 
W_"  For  he  could  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing beyond  tlas  point  without  another  engagement 

Koutouzow  got  out  of  his  carriage  on  the  hill  of  Poklonna.a 
six  versts  from  the  Dorogomilow  gale  of  the  city,  and  seat c,i 
himself  on  a  bench ;  a  crowd  of  officers  gathered  round  him, 
among  them  Count  Rostopchine,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Moscow    This  brilliant  party  divided  into  several  knots,  dis- 
cussing the  ad^•antages  and  disadvantages  of  their  position 
the  situation  of  the  troops,  the  various  plans  proposed,  and  th 
temper  of  the  Muscovites.   All  were  well  aware  that  it  was  m 
fact  a  council  of  war.  though  it  was  not  called  so.    The  conver- 
sation was  confined  to  generalities;  private  news  was  exchangeo 
in  an  undertone;  not  a  jest,  not  a  smile  relaxed  these  anxious 
faces,  and  each  one  was  evidently  striving  to  be  equal  to  th 
situation.   The  general-in-chief  listened  to  all  the  opinum- 
put  forward,  questioned  this  one  and  that  one,  but  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  expressed  no  views  of  his  own.  ^ov 
and  then,  after  listening  to  some  speaker,  he  turned  away 
disappointed  at  not  hearing  what  he  had  hoped  to  hear.  Som. 
were  talking  over  the  position  now  chosen,  some  not  mer(  1} 
criticising  the  choice,  but  abusing  the  choosers:  a  third  opincc 
that  the  mistake  lay  further  back,  that  an  ac.ion  should  have 
been  risked  two  days  since;  while  r  fourth  was  giving  ar 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  of  which  the  details  bar 
iust  come  to  hand  through  a  Frenchman  named  Crossart. 

This  Frenchman,  who  wore  a  Spanish  uniform,  was  preseii: 
with  a  German  prince  in  the  Russian  scr\'ice.  and  in  anticipa 
tion  0^  the  possible  defence  of  Moscow,  was  dcbcribing,  at  somt 
length,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  siege  of  Saragossa.  Coun: 
Rostopchine  declared  that  he  and  the  rnililia  were  ready  to  <ii 
under  the  walls  of  the  ancient  capital,  and  he  could  not  icli 
regretting  the  obscure  inaction  to  which  they  had  ^en  left, 
he  added  that  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  turn  affairs  haC 
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taken  he  would  have  acted  differently.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men making  a  parade  of  their  deep-lud  strategical  plots,  argued 
over  the  direction  in  which  the  troops  ought  to  move;  the 
(rreater  number,  however,  talked  mere  nonsense.  From  all 
he  heaxd,  Koutouzow  could  draw  bat  one  conclusion:  namely, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  Moscow.  An  order  to  make  a 
stand  and  give  battle  would  only  have  led  to  dire  disorder;  for 
not  only  did  the  generals  regard  the  position  as  untenable,  but 
they  had  already  begun  to  consider  the  possibility  and  conse- 
quences of  a  further  retreat,  and  this  feeling  pervaded  the 
whole  army.  While  almost  all  had  abandoned  Ae  idea,  Ben- 
ningsen,  to  be  sure,  continued  to  favour  it;  but  the  question 
itself  had  ceased  to  be  the  real  point — it  was  no  more  than  a 
pretext  for  discussion  and  intrigue.  Koutouzow  quite  under- 
stood this,  and  estimated  at  its  true  value  the  patriotic  feeling 
of  which  13enning.sen  made  a  display  with  a  persistency  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  last  degree. 
In  case  of  failure  the  blame  would  recoil  on  him,  Koutouzow, 
for  having  led  his  army  without  a  fight,  as  far  as  the  Sparrow 
hills ;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  carry  out  Benningsen's 
scheme,  that  officer  would  wash  his  hands  of  the  crime  of 
abandoning  Moscow. 

But  all  these  intrigues  were  not  prominent  in  the  old  man's 
mind;  another  and  far  more  sinister  problem  rose  before  him, 
to  which  no  answer  had  suggested  itself:    "Am  I,  in  fact, 
responsible  for  Napoleon's  advance  to  the  very  gates  of 
Moscow?    Which  of  my  movements  can  have  led  to  such 
a  result?  "  he  asked  himself  a  hundred  times.   "  Was  it  last 
evening,  when  I  sent  to  desire  Platow  to  retire — or  the  day 
before,  when  I  was  half  asleep,  and  told  Benningsen  to  act  as  he 
i  thouglit  best?— Well,  Moscow  must  be  left  to  its  fate,  the  army 
must  retreat,  we  can  but  submit!"    And  he  felt  it  equally 
terrible  to  have  to  pronounce  this  decision  or  to  have  to  resign 
Ills  authority;  for  he  not  only  loved  power,  which  he  was 
accustuiiied  to  wield,  but  he  firmly  believed  himself  destined  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  his  country;  indeed,  was  not  this  what  the 
country  had  expected  of  him  when  it  insisted  on  his  being 
appointed,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  czar?  He 
j  believed  that  he  alone  could  command  the  army  in  these 
[critical  circumstances,  that  he  alone  could  face  the  invincible 
I  conqueror  without  a  qualm — ^but  now  a  decisive  step  must  be 
[taken;  at  any  rate  the  empty  babble  of  these  gentlemen  must 
I  be  put  an  end  to.   He  called  the  seniors  to  him  and  said: 
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"  For  good  OT  for  evil  I  must  trust  my  own  judgment—" 
he  got  into  his  carriage  and  returned  to  Fili. 

A  councU  of  war  was  held  at  two  o'clock  m  the  more  roomy 
of  two  cottages  belonging  to  a  man  named  Andrew  Sevastianow. 
A  crowd  of  peasants,  women,  and  no  end  of  children  stood 
round  the  door  of  the  other  cottage;  only  the  proprietor's  little 
daughter  Malacha,  a  child  of  six,  on  whom  his  highness  had 
bestowed  a  kiss  and  a  lump  of  sugar,  had  stayed  m  the  big  room, 
perched  above  the  stove  and  staring  with  shy  cunosity  at  tt." 
uniforms  and  orders  of  the  staff  officers  who  came  in  one  by  one, 
and  seated  themselves  under  the  Holy  Images.    "  The  grand- 
father/' as  Malacha  called  Koutouzow,  was  sittmg  apart  m  a 
dark  comer  by  the  stove.    He  was  huddled  together  m  hi< 
camp-chair  and  working  off  his  irritation  in  muttered  exclama- 
tions, nervously  tugging  at  the  collar  of  his  uniform,  which 
seemed  to  throttle  him  though  it  was  open  9t  the  throat.  He 
shook  hands  with  some  of  those  who  came  m.  and  bowed  to 
others.    Kaissarow  was  about  to  open  the  curtain  of  the  windi 
facing  his  chief,  but  an  impatient  gesture  warned  him  tliai 
Koutouzow  wished  to  sit  in  the  half-light,  so  that  his  feature^ 
might  not  be  too  plainly  visible.    So  many  (jfticers  gathered 
round  the  de  -.1  table  ,spread  with  plans,  maps,  paper  and  pencils, 
that  the  orderliei.  had  to  bring  in  another  bench,  on  which  the 
last  comers  took  their  seat:  Yermolow,  Kaissarow,  and  Toll, 
The  place  of  honour,  exactly  under  the  images,  was  filled  hy 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  wearing  the  cross  of  St.  George.    His  pale, 
sickly  face,  with  a  wide  forehead  that  was  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous from  being  bald,  betrayed  the  rava,^es  of  a  fever  of 
which  tlK  ague  fit  was  at  this  moment  making  him  shiver, 
Ouvarow,  who  sat  by  him,  was  telling  him  something  m  a  low 
voice  with  jerky  gesticulation;  no  one  indeed  spoke  above  his 
breath.   Doctoiirow,  a  shwt  fat  man,  with  his  hands  folded  over 
his  stomach,  was  listening  eagerly.    Facing  him  sat  Count 
Ostermann-Tolstoi,  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  on  his 
hand— a  handsome  head  with  large  features  and  bright  eyes— 
toft  in  thought.    Raievsky ,  as  usual .  kept  combing  liis  black  hair 
over  his  temples  with  Iiis  fingers  and  twisting  it  into  ringlets, 
while  he  glanced  unpatiently  now  at  Koutouzow,  and  now  at 
tfje  door.   Konovnitzine's  charming  and  interesting  face  was 
lighted  up  bv  a  pleasant  .smile:  he  liaii  caught  Malacha's  oyp^ 
and  was  amusing  hunself  by  making  little  signs  to  her,  to  whi(  i. 
she  shyly  replied. 
They  were  waiting  for  Beiiwiyiin,  who,  uncfcr  pretence  ol 
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reconnoitring  the  position  once  more,  was  in  fact  taking  his 
time  over  a  capitd  &scmtx;  tibm  they  spent  two  hmtrs,  from 
four  till  six,  chatti^  m  undertones,  withouc  coming  to  any 

determination. 

When  Benningsen  at  last  made  his  appearance  Koutouzow 

went  up  to  the  table,  but  still  so  as  to  avoid  placing  bin. self  in 
the  full  light  of  the  candles  which  had  just  been  lighted.  Ben- 
ningsen opened  the  proceedings  by  formally  proposing  this 
question: 

Are  we  to  abandon  without  a  struggle  the  ancient  and  holy 
capital  of  Hussia,  or  are  we  to  defend  it?  " 
There  wm  a  long  and  breathless  si^Ke.   Every  \3x0m  was 

knit,  everv  eve  turned  on  Kjmtamow,  ti*o,  frowning  too,  w?.i. 
clearing  his  throat  and  tryi^  to  spa*  wttfasut  betraying  his 
agitation.   Mabcha,  too,  ww  watchii^  him. 

•  The  old  and  holy  capital  of  Russia!  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
budly  and  angrily,  emphasising  the  words  so  as  to  accentuate 
thrir  fallacious  plausibility.  "  Allow  me  to  remind  your  excel- 
lency that  the  plwase  conveys  absoluteh-  no  meaning  to  Russian 
hearts.  This  is  not  the  way  to  formulate  the  question  which  1 
have  invited  these  gentlemen  here  to  discuss.  It  is  simply  a 
military  probfem,  to  be  stated  as  follows:  Since  the  safety  of 
the  country  depends  on  the  army,  is  it  more  advantageous  to 
risk  US  destruction  and  the  loss  of  Moscow  by  fighting  a  pitclied 
battle,  or  to  withdraw  witlmut  resistance  and  leave  the  city  to 
its  fate?   That  is  the  point  on  which  I  ask  your  counsel." 

Discussion  at  once  recommenced:  Benningsen,  who  would 
not  take  a  beating,  sided  with  Barciuy,  who  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  Fih;  he  con.scquently  proposed  that  during 
the  night  the  Russian  right  should  be  marched  across  to 
strengthen  the  left,  and  then  attack  the  enemy's  right.  On 
ihis  point  votes  were  divided,  and  the  pros  and  cons  were 
warmlv  argued;   Vermolow,  Doctourow,  and  Raievsky  sup- 
pt)rted  Benningsen.    Was  it  that  the>-  thought  some  sacrifice 
must  be  made  before  Moscow  was  abandoned,  or  had  they  other 
I  and  personal  ends  in  view?    They  did  not  seem  to  understand 
i  that  their  combination  could  no  longer  check  the  fatal  march 
^  of  events.    Moscow  was,  to  all  intents,  already  abandoned. 
I  The  otiier  oliicers  saw  it  clearly,  and  only  debated  as  to  the 
I  line  to  be  taken  by  the  retreating  army. 

I  Malacha,  looking  on,  wide  eyed,  understood  the  matter  quite 
■  differently;  she  thought  that  "the  grandfather"  and  "the 
I  long-coat,'  as  she  called  Beomi^sen  in  her  own  mind,  were 
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having  a  quarrel.  She  saw  that  they  were  certainly  irritating 
each  other,  and  at  the  bottom  of  her  little  heart  she  was  sure 
that  "  the  grandfather"  was  right;  she  caught  his  keen  and 
cunning  glance  on  its  way  to  Benningsen,  and  was  charmed  to 
see  the  old  man  set  his  antagonist  down.  Benningsen  reddened 
and  walked  across  the  room;  Koutouzow's  words,  though  calm 
and  few,  expressed  entire  disapproval. 

"  I  could  not  possibly  adopt  the  count's  plan,  gentlemen.  To 
change  the  disposition  of  an  army  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  enemy  is  always  a  dangerous  manoeuvre.  History  proves 
it.  Thus,  for  instance,"  he  paused  as  if  to  recall  some  facts, 
and  then,  with  a  look  of  affected  candour  straight  into  Ben- 
ningsen's  face  he  went  on—"  for  instance,  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land— which,  as  you  no  doubt  remember,  count,  went  against 
uci— the  disaster  was  due  to  precisely  such  a  change."  A  silence, 
lasting  perhaps  a  minute,  but  which  seemed  never-endin  :. 
weighed  on  the  meeting.  Presently  the  discussion  began  again, 
but  it  was  fragmentary;  the  subject  was  practically  exhausted. 

Koutouzow  suddenly  sighed  deeply;  the  others  understand- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  speak,  turned  to  listen. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  see  that  I  must  take  it  on  my  own 
shoulders.    I  have  listened  to  every  one's  opinion;  T  know 
that  some  of  you  will  never  agree  with  me :  nevertheless  .  . 
and  he  rose—"  in  virtue  of  the  power  placed  in  my  hands  by 
the  cza  i  and  my  country,  I  conunand  that  we  shall  retreat." 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  solemn  silence:  it  might  have  been 
a  mass  for  the  dead.  Malacha,  who  had  long  since  been  due 
at  supper,  crept  carefully  down  backwards  from  her  perch, 
placing  her  little  bare  feet  on  the  projections  of  the  stove;  then, 
gliding  almost  between  the  officers'  legs,  she  vanished  through 
the  half-open  door. 

Koutouzow  remained  a  long  time  with  his  elbows  on  the  table 
thinking  over  this  cruel  dilemma;  wondering  again  how  and 
when  the  loss  of  Moscow  had  become  inevitable,  and  to  whom  it 
could  be  imput«!. 

"  I  did  not  expect  it  to  come  to  this."  he  said  to  Schneider, 
the  aide-de-camp  who  came  in  to  see  him  late  at  night.  1 
never  could  have  believed  it  possible!  " 

"  You  must  get  some  rest,  hiphness."  said  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see!  I  will  make  them  eat  horseOesh  yet,  as  1 
did  the  Turks,'  cried  Koutouzow,  thumping  the  table  with  his 
fist.    "  They  shall  sat  it,  they  shall  eat  it !  "  he  repeated. 

In  LUiitBMl  to  £«ito(Bow,  and  to  digress  to  a  far  more  serious 
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catastrophe  than  the  retreat  of  the  army: — the  desertion  and 
burning  of  Moscow — G>unt  Rostopchine  is  generally  and  very 
unjustly  regarded  as  responsible  for  it.  All  Russia — animated 
at  this  day  by  the  spirit  which  then  stirred  our  forefathers — 
might  have  prophesied  these  events  which,  after  Borodino,  were 
inevitable. 

At  Smolen.*.,  and  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  empire, 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  as  at  Moscow,  though  they  did  not 

come  within  the  influence  of  Count  Rostopchine  and  his  pro- 
clamations. The  whole  nation  simply  sat  waiting  for  the  enemy 
with  stolid  indifference,  without  excitement  or  disorder  of  any 
kind.  They  awaited  him  calmly,  feeling  that  when  the  time 
came  they  should  act  as  duty  required.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
was  known  to  be  near,  the  well-to-do  classes  withdrew,  carrying 
with  them  all  that  they  could,  and  the  poor  burnt  and  destroyed 
what  was  left.  A  conviction  that  it  was  the  finger  of  fate,  and 
that  this  was  and  must  ever  be  the  course  of  events,  was,  and 
still  is,  deeply  rooted  in  every  Russian  heart.  This  conviction 
—nay,  I  may  say  a  prophetic  certainty — that  Moscow  would  be 
taken,  pervaded  every  grade  of  society  in  the  town.  Those 
who  left  in  July  and  August,  abandoning  their  homes  and  half 
their  possessions,  proved  that  this  was  so,  for  they  acted  under 
the  influence  of  that  latent  patriotism  which  finds  no  utterance 
in  speeches,  or  in  sacrificing  our  children  for  our  country's  good, 
or  in  other  actions  contrary  to  human  nature,  but  which  is 
expressed  simply  and  unpretentiously,  and  so  leads  to  great 
results. 

"  It  is  disgraceful,"  said  Count  Rostopchine's  addresses, 

"  to  fly  before  danger;  only  cowards  will  desert  Moscow!  "  and 
nevertheless  they  fled,  in  spite  of  being  stigmatised  as  cowards. 
They  fled  because  they  felt  that  it  was  to  be.  Rostopchine 
liad  not  frightened  them  with  tales  of  the  horrors  committed 
by  Napoleon  in  the  countries  he  had  conquered.  They  knew 
very  well  that  Berhn  and  Vienna  had  not  suffered,  but  that 
during  the  French  occupation,  those  capitals  had  been  gay  with 
the  fascinating  conquerors  who  had  bewitched  the  men,  and  even 
tlie  women  in  Russia.  They  lied  because,  as  Russians,  they 
could  not  remain  under  French  supremacy — good  or  bad;  they 
ciiuld  not  accept  the  fact.  They  fled  without  dreaming  that 
there  was  any  magnanimity  in  leaving  a  splendid  and  wealthy 
city  to  be  burnt  and  plundered — ^as  they  knew  it  certainly  would 
be  at  once — for  it  is  only  too  true  that  to  abstain  from  burning 
and  plundering  forsaken  homes  is  a  virtue  quite  out  of  the  ken 
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of  the  Russian  populace.  Hence  a  great  lady,  who  in  the  month 
of  June  moved  away  from  Moscow,  with  her  negro  servants  and 
her  buffoons,  to  take  refuge  on  her  estate  near  Saxatow,  in  spite 
of  the  risk  of  being  arrested  by  Rostopchine's  orders,  was 
instmctively  determined  never  to  be  Napoleon's  subject,  and  in 
our  opinion  she  was  really  and  truly  helping  in  the  great  work 
of  saving  the  country. 

Count  Rostopchine,  on  the  contrary  — who  blamed  thp 
fugitives,  and  sent  the  courts  of  justice  to  sit  out  of  town;  who 
served  out  bad  weapons  to  tipsy  brawlers;  who  ordered  a  pro 
cession  one  day,  and  forbade  it  the  next;  who  seized  aU  the 
private  carriages  and  carts;  who  announced  that  he  would  si  t 
Moscow  in  flames,  and  his  own  house  first,  and  an  hour  afu  r 
contradicted  himself;  who  appealed  to  the  inhabitants  to  seizt 
all  spies,  and  then  abused  them  for  doing  so;  who  drove  out 
the  French,  and  left  Madame  Aubers-  Chalm^,  whose  house  wa> 
the  great  meeting-place  for  the  French  colony  in  Moscow;  wlid 
without  a  shadow  of  a  reason,  exiled  Klutcharew,  the  worthy  old 
head  of  the  post-ofifice;  who  assembled  a  mob  on  the  Three  Hills, 
as  he  said,  to  repel  the  enemy,  and  then,  to  get  rid  of  them, 
handed  over  a  man  to  their  fury;  who  declared  that  he  should 
not  survive  the  overthrow  of  Moscow,  and  sneaked  away  by  a 
back  staircase,  humming  a  contemptible  French  verse  to  divert 
suspicion  from  himself — such  a  man  had  no  conception  of  the 
moral  strength  underlying  the  events  going  forward  under  his 
eyes.  His  one  idea  was  to  act  independently,  to  startle  the 
world  by  some  heroic  stroke  of  patriotism,  and  he  laughed  "  'u 
a  mischievous  boy  at  the  desertion  and  burning  of  Moscow, 
while  he  tried  to  promote  or  to  check,  with  his  puny  arm, 
irresistible  current  of  national  feeling  which  bore  him,  like  others, 
down  on  its  tide. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Helen,  when  she  returned  with  the  court  from  Vilna,  found 
herself  in  a  delicate  position.  At  St.  Petersburg  she  rejoiced  in 
the  protection  of  a  magnate  holding  one  of  the  most  iniportan' 
offices  of  state;  but  at  Vilna  she  had  made  friend:;  with  a  youi 
foreign  prince,  and  as  the  two  gentlemen  each  claimed  her  parti- 
cular favour,  her  l^nMncss  was  to  .solve  the  difhtult  prol)k'm  "! 
how  to -keep  up  both  intimacies  without  offending  either  rival. 
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However,  what  would  have  seemed  perplexing,  if  not  impossible, 
to  any  other  woman,  she  accomplished  without  a  moment's 
besitation;  instead  of  concealing  facts  or  stooping  to  subterfuge 
in  order  to  extricate  herself  from  a  false  position— which  must 
have  been  fatal  to  her  success  by  proving  her  guUt,  she  at  once 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and,  like  a  skilful  diplomatist,  put 
herself  m  the  right. 

When  the  young  prince  on  his  first  visit  loaded  her  with 
jcaious  reproaches,  she  tossed  her  handsome  head,  looking  at 

him  over  her  shoulder. 

"  That  is  just  like  a  roan*s  cruelty  and  selfishness,"  she  said 
haughtily.  "  I  expected  as  much :  a  woman  sacrifices  herself 
for  you;  she  is  to  suffer,  and  this  is  her  reward.  And  pray 
what  right  have  you  to  exact  an  account  of  my  friendships? 
This  man  has  been  more  than  a  father  to  me.  Of  course,"  she 
hastily  added,  to  prevent  his  interrupting  her,  "  he  may  not 
feel  towards  me  as  towards  a  daughter,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  turnmg  him  out  of  my  house.  I  am  not  a  man,  that  I 
should  be  so  ungrateful.  I  wo-ild  have  vou  to  know,  highness, 
thai  I  account  for  my  private  feelings' only  to  God  and  my 
conscience; "  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  l)eautiful  bosom, 
which  heaved  with  emotion  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  But  hsten  to  me,  I  entreat  you.  ..." 

"  Marry  me  and  I  will  be  your  slave !  " 

"  But  it  is  impossible.  .  .  ." 

"Ah!  you  will  not  stoop  so  low."  and  .she  burst  into  tears. 

The  prince  tried  to  comfort  her,  while  she,  through  her  sobs, 
arc;ued  that  a  divorce  was  obtainable  that  cases  had  been 
known— but  there  had  as  yet  been  so  tew  that  she  rould  only 
name  Napoleon  and  some  other  royal  personages— that  she  and 
her  husband  had  never  been  anything  to  each  other,  that  she 
had  been  sacrificed.  .  .  . 

"But  religion,  law!  .  .  ."  objected  the  young  man,  half- 
persuaded. 

"Religion!  Law!  what  would  be  the  use  of  them  if  they 
touki  not  help  in  such  cases  f*  " 

The  young  prince  was  startled  by  this  suggestion,  simple  as 
It  seemed;  he  asked  counsel  of  the  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  with  whom  lie  was  on  intimate  terms.  A  few 
days  later,  at  one  of  the  brilliant  entertainments  which  Helen 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  her  suburban  house  in  Kam- 
m.  nnoi-Ostrow,  a  fascinating  Jesuit  priest  was  introduced  to  her 
a  .Monsieur  de  Jobert,  whose  glittering  black  eyes  were  in  stiange 
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contrast  to  his  hair,  which  was  as  white  as  snow.  They  sat 

talking  together  for  a  long  time  in  the  garden,  in  the  poetic 
light  of  a  splendid  illumination,  to  the  exciting  strains  of  an 
inspiriting  orchestra,  discussing  the  love  of  the  creature  for  the 
Creator,  for  the  Redeemer,  for  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  and  of  the  consolations  in  this  life  and  the  next  promised 
by  the  only  true  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Helen, 
deeply  toudied  by  these  truths,  felt  her  eyes  moisten  more  than 
once  as  she  listened  to  Monsieur  de  Jobert's  voice,  tremulous 
with  pious  emotion.  The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
partner  who  came  to  find  her  for  a  waltz;  but  on  the  following 
day  her  future  director  spent  the  evening  with  her  alme,  and 
from  that  time  frequented  the  house. 

One  day  he  escorted  the  countess  to  the  Catholic  church, 
where  she  remained  on  her  knees  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  one 
of  the  altars.  The  French  priest,  who  though  no  longer  young, 
was  a  compound  of  saintly  attractions,  laid  his  hands  on  her 
head,  and  at  that  imp<»ition  she  felt  as  she  afterwards  stated— 
e.  pure,  fresh  air  that  seemed  to  touch  her  heart  ...  It  was 
the  operation  ot  Grace ! 

Then  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  superior  eccle- 
siastic, who  heard  her  confession  and  gave  her  absolution;  and 
the  next  day  carried  to  her,  in  her  own  house,  a  gold  vesisel 
containing  the  sacred  Host.  He  congratulated  her  on  having 
entered  the  bosom  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  assured  her 
that  the  pope  would  be  informed  of  her  conversion,  and  that 
she  would  ere  long  be  favoured  by  him  with  an  important 
communication. 

All  that  was  going  nn  around  her  and  in  her  behalf,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  these  priestly  personages  with  their  subtle  elegance 
of  speech,  the  dove-like  innocence  she  was  supposed  to  have 
recovered — tl'^ured  iurth  in  her  person  by  dresses  and  riiiandj 
of  immaculate  whiteness — all  afforded  a  delightfully  new  amuse- 
ment. At  the  same  time  she  kept  her  main  object  in  view,  and. 
as  al\va>  s  happens  in  an  affair  where  the  motive  force  is  cunning, 
the  weaker  brain  stole  a  march  and  outwitted  the  stronger. 

Helen  perfectly  understood  that  the  real  end  of  all  these  i]ne 
speeches  and  strenuous  efforts  was  merely  to  convert  he:  'O 
Romanism,  and  e.xtract  money  for  the  use  of  the  Order;  hence 
she  never  lai;  J  to  insist  on  the  hastening  of  the  formah^^ies 
needed  to  prucur-?  her  divorce,  before  acceding  to  any  demand 
on  her  purse,  bo  far  as  she  was  concerned,  all  she  asked  of 
religion  was  that  it  should  help  her  to  satisfy  hts  dtmut^  uau 
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whims  witiun  the  limits  of  certain  conventional  proprieties. 

So  one  day,  in  talking  to  her  confessor,  she  urged  him  to  tell 
her  precisely  how  far  she  was  bound  by  her  marriage  tie.  It 
was  twilight;  they  were  sittbg  by  the  open  window,  and  the 
evening  air  brought  in  the  scent  of  flowers.  A  dress  of  Indian 
muslin  scarcely  veiled  the  whiteness  of  Helen's  shoulders ;  the 
abbe  plump  and  clean  shaved,  with  his  white  H-nds  modestly 
clasped  on  his  knees,  gazing  at  her  beauty  wiai  ftc^ijxui  rapture, 
explained  to  her  his  views  on  this  delical.  an.'  inter-sting 
question.  Helen  smiled  a  little  uneasily;  it  tnig;:*  have  been 
tiiought  that  she  feared,  from  her  director's  V^k  n-  a  dmiration, 
lest  the  conversation  should  take  an  embaiic*  -  tum.  But, 
though  he  felt  the  spell  of  the  lady's  charms,  tne  abbe  evidently 
also  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  working  out  his  arguments  with 
art. 

"  In  your  ignorance  of  the  duties  to  which  you  were  pledging 
yourself,"  said  he,  "  you  '^wore  to  be  faithful  to  a  man  who,  on 
his  part,  by  enterinjg  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  without 
recognising  its  religious  solemnity,  profaned  the  sacrament. 
Consequently,  such  a  marriage  is  not  of  full  and  perfect  effect: 
nevertheless  your  vow  was  binding.  You  have  broken  it. — 
What  then  is  your  sin '  Mortal  or  venial?  Venial,  beyond  a 
doubt,  since  you  committed  it  with  no  evil  intent.  If  in 
marrying  another  man  you  hope  to  have  children,  your  sin  may 
be  fort/ivcn  you :  but  here  a  fresh  question  arises  .  .  ." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Helen  impatiently,  "  what  1  ask  myself 
is  this:  How,  after  being  converted  to  the  true  faith,  can  I 
remain  bound  by  pledges  taken  under  the  false  one?  " 

This  remark  had  the  same  kind  of  effect  on  the  falh<  r  ;  ,)n- 
fessor  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  egg  had  on  Coluni  i..us; 
he  was  astounded  at  the  simplicity  with  which  the  difficulty 
huJ  been  settled.  Though  amazed  and  delighird  at  his  catc- 
chumen  s  rapid  progress,  he  would  not  at  once  give  up  his 
chain  of  argument. 

"  Let  us  quite  understand  each  other,  couni-css  .  .  ."  he 
said,  trying  to  find  some  answer  to  his  spiritual  daughter. 

Helen  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  affair  was  entirely  free 
from  all  obstacles  from  the  religious  point  of  \  iew,  and  that 
the  objections  raised  by  her  directors  were  based  solely  on  their 
fear  of  the  secular  authorities.  So  she  mr.de  up  her  mind  that 
io  iety  must  be  gradually  prepared  for  it.  She  began  by 
exiting  her  o'd  protector's  jealousy,  and  played  the  same  farce 
with  him  as  with  the  prince.    He,  no  less  astounded  at  first 
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than  the  younger  man  had  been,  at  the  aaggutiau  thftt  he| 
shouki  nuunry  a  woman  whose  husband  was  still  liyi^,  wu, 

thanks  to  Helen's  imperturbable  impudence,  not  long  in  cominij  I 
to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  quite  natural  possibility.  Helen 
would  certainly  never  have  gained  her  point  if  shtt  Iwd  shown  j 
the  slightest  misgiving,  the  slightest  scruple,  or  made  the 
smallest  mystery;  but  she  told  all  her  intimate  friends — that  is 
to  say  all  St.  Petersburg — without  the  faintest  reserve,  and 
with  the  most  matter-of-course  frankness,  that  both  the  prince 
and  the  old  excellency  had  proposed  to  marry  her,  that  she 
equall  v  tond  of  them  both,  and  that  she  did  not  know  how  she 
could  bear  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  either.  The  runKMir  of  her  i 
divorce  soon  gained  a  hearinij :  many  good  people  would  have 
been  up  in  arms  at  the  idea,  but,  as  she  had  taken  care  to 
mention  that  interesting  detail  as  to  her  indecisions  between  [ 
her  two  adorers,  those  very  people  did  not  know  what  objection 
to  raise.    She  had  shifted  tlw  whole  question  to  another  footing; 
it  had  ceased  to  be  whether  such  a  thmg  could  be,  and  was  now  j 
only  which  of  her  two  suitors  offered  the  greatest  advantages, 
and  how  the  court  would  lake  her  choice.    Here  and  there,  of 
course,  there  were  prejudiced  persons  who  were  incapable  of 
rising  to  such  sublime  heights,  and  who  spoke  of  the  whole  I 
business  as  a  profanation  of  the  marriage  sacrament;  but  the, 
were  few,  and  they  demurred  only  in  an  undertone,    .^s  to  I 
whether  or  no  it  were  right  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  second 
time  during  the  lifetime  of  her  first  liusband,  no  one  hinted 
the  doubt;  that  part  of  the  matter,  it  was  said,  had  been 
settled  by  superior  authorities,  and  no  one  would  risk  looking 
like  a  foo!  or  an  ill-bred  i;,'n(iramus. 

Maria  Dmitrievna  Afrassimow  was  the  only  person  who  I 
allowed  herself  to  express  a  contrary  view  for  the  benefit  of  the 
puhlic.  She  was  in  St.  Peti  rsln-rg  that  summer  to  see  one  of 
her  sons.  Fhe  met  Helen  at  a  ball,  stopped  her  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  said  in  her  hard,  loud  voice,  in  the  midst  ot  a  | 
general  silence: 

"  So  you  are  going  to  marry  again  while  your  husband  is  | 
alive?   And  do  you  suppose  you  have  invented  a  novelty- 
Not  at  all,  my  dear,  others  have  thought  of  it  before  you,  and  I 
it  has  long  h"cn  the  custom  in  .  .  ."    Slie  spoke,  rolled  backj 
her  wide  sleeves — an  old  habit  of  hers — looked  at  her  sternlv, 
and  turned  her  back  on  her. 

Though  every  one  was  afraid  of  Maria  Dmitrievna,  it  wasj 
often  said  that  she  was  crazy ;  her  scolding  was  soon  forgotten, 
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all  but  the  insult  ut  the  end,  and  this  was  repeated  in  whispen. 
as  if  all  the  salt  of  the  discourse  resided  there. 

Prince  Basil,  who  lately  had  much  lost  his  memory,  and 
was  constantly  repeating  himielf,  would  say  to  his  daughter, 
whenever     met  her: 

"  Helen,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you;  I  have  heard  of  some 
itheme,  some  arranircmcnts — hey,  you  know?  Well,  my  dear 
child,  you  know  that  1  have  a  father's  heart,  and  should  be 
rejoiced  to  think — you  have  had  so  much  to  bear-  dear  child, 
consult  your  own  heart.  That  is  all  1  have  to  say — "  and  to 
conceal  his  affected  emotion  he  would  clasp  her   i  his  arms. 

Hilibine  had  not  lo;,t  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  .rts  ;  he 
was  one  of  those  disinterested  allies  which  a  wmnan  of  the 
world  not  unfre(iuetul\-  attaches  tc  '  srself,  a  man  to  be  trusted 
never  to  change  his  attitude.  One  day  as  they  were  sittmg 
together,  he  gave  her  his  views  on  this  important  subject. 

"  Listen,  Bilibine,"  said  Helen,  who  commonly  called  her 
friends  of  this  type  by  their  surnames,  and  she  laid  her  white 
hand,  with  its  blazing  rings,  on  his  shoulder:  "Tell  me,  as 
you  would  your  own  sister,  what  I  had  better  do — ^which  of  the 
two.?  "    Bilibine  frowned  and  reflected. 

"  You  do  not  tc.ke  me  by  surprise,"  he  said.  "  I  think  of  it 
constantly.  If  you  marry  the  prince  you  have  lost  the  chance 
of  marrying  the  other  for  ever;  and  you  will  displease  the 
court ,  tor  he  is,  you  know,  in  some  way  connected. — If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  take  the  old  count,  you  will  make  his  last  days 
happy,  and  then,  as  the  widow  of  so  great  a  man,  the  prince 
would  marry  an  equal  in  marrying  you." 

"You  are  a  true  friend!"  cned  Helen,  radiantly.  "But 
the  thing  is.  that  I  like  them  both  so  much;  I  should  not  like 
to  pain  either— 1  would  give  my  life  to  make  tiiem  both  happy !  " 

Bilibine  shrugged  his  shoulders;  he  evidently  saw  no  remedy 
for  this  misfortune. 

"  What  a  woman !  One  of  a  thousand !  "  he  said  to  himself. 
"  That  is  what  1  call  putting  things  plainly.  Why,  she  would 
hkr  to  marrv  all  throe  ut  once.  Tell  me,"  he  continued  aloud, 
'■  what  will  your  husband  say  to  the  matter?    Will  he  consent?  " 

"  Oh !  he  is  much  too  fond  of  me  to  refuse  to  do  anything  for 
me,"  said  Helen,  convinced  that  Peter  too  was  in  love  with  her. 

"Fond  enoui^h  of  you  to  divorce  you?"  asked  Bilibine. 
Helen  laughed  heartily. 

Helen's  mother  was  also  one  of  those  who  ventured  to  doubt 
the  legality  of  the  proposed  marriage.   She  was  always  gnawed 
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by  envy  of  her  daughter,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
such  good  fortune  faiUng  to  her  lot;  so  she  inquired  of  a  Russian 
priest  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  divorce.  The  priest  assured 
her,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  that  the  thing  was  impossible, 
and  supported  his  opinion  by  a  text  from  the  Gospel.  Armed 
with  these  arguments,  which  she  regarded  as  incontrovertible, 
the  princess  went  off  to  her  daughter  very  early  in  the  morning, 
to  be  sure  of  finding  her  alone.  Fslen  listened  quietly,  and 
smiled  with  gentle  irony. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  her  mother,  "  maxriage  with  a  divorced 
woman  is  expressly  prohibited." 

"Oh!  mamma,  do  not  talk  nonsense;  you  know  nothing 
about  it.   I  have  duties,  in  my  position  .  . 

"  But,  my  dear  child  .  .  ." 

"  But,  mamma,  do  you  really  suppose  that  the  holy  father, 
who  has  the  power  to  grant  dispensations  ...  ?  " 

At  this  instant  her  lady  companion  came  to  announce  that 
the  prince  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Tell  him  I  will  not  see  him;  I  am  very  angry  with  him  for 
not  keeping  his  word.  ..." 

"  Oh!  countess,  every  sirmer  hopes  for  mercy! "  exclaimed 
a  fair  man  with  marked  features,  who  now  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

The  elder  lady  rose  and  made  a  respectful  curtsey,  of  which 
the  new-comer  did  not  take  any  notice;  she  glanced  at  her 
daughter  and  majestically  quitted  the  room.  "  She  is  right," 
said  the  princess  to  herself— her  scruples  had  melted  in  the 
presence  of  his  serene  highness:  "  Yes,  quite  right.  Why,  did 
we  never  think  of  such  things  when  we  were  young?  And  it 
is  so  simple,  too  1 "  and  she  got  into  her  carriage. 

By  the  beginning  of  August  Helen's  affairs  were  settled,  and 
she  wrote  to  her  husband— who  was  so  fond  of  her— a  letter 
announcing  her  intention  of  marrying  N.,  and  her  conversion 
to  the  true  faith.  She  also  requested  him  to  carry  out  the  for- 
malities needed  for  the  divorce,  and  which  the  bearer  of  her 
note  was  competent  to  explain  to  him.  "  So,  praying  to  God 
to  have  you  in  his  holy  and  mighty  keeping,  I  remain,  your 
friend.  HELBa*." 

This  note  reached  Peter's  house  in  Moscow  on  the  day  of  the 
battie  of  Borodino. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

For  the  second  time  since  the  fighting  had  begun  Peter  fled 
from  the  battery  with  the  soldiers  as  far  as  Kniazkow  As  he 
crossed  the  hollow  he  went  past  the  ambulance  tents  ;  but 
eeing  nothing  but  blood,  and  hearing  nothing  but  shrieks  and 
Znl  he  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could  He  wanted  one  thing 
fnlY  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible  aU  the  dreadful  scenes  he 
had  gone  through,  to  relapse  into  the  groove  of  ■  mmon  hfe 
S  Ind  himseli  m  his  room  and  in  his  bed;  there  alone,  he 
Sew,  could  he  ever  get  a  clear  idea  of  all  he  had  seen  and 

^^But  how  was  he  to  get  there?   Balls  and  shells  were  not 
sin!fn<.  XngThe  road  he  was  going,  it  is  true;  but  at  every 
ard  he  caiSe  on  fresh  scenes  of  suffermg; .  he  saw^tjie  sainc 
Sres  exhausted  or  dully  indifferent,  and  in  the  distance  he 
could  still  hear  the  angry  growl  of  musketry.        . .  .  „ ,  , 
He  walked  about  three  versts  on  the  way  to  Mojaisk  and 
then  sat  down  choked  with  dust.   Night  was  falling  and  the 
Zr  of  cannon  had  ceased.    Peter,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand 
remained  a  long  time  watching  the  shadowy  fig^^f  .^h^^ 
Lt  him  in  the  dark;  at  every  moment  he  fancied  that  a  baU 
5S  dro^in.  on  him  and  he  started  and  half  rose.    He  never 
knew  how  long  he  had  been  there,  when,  m  the  middle  of  the 
nfght,  he  was^roused  .rom  his  lethargy  by  tl^ee  soWk.-s  who 
lighted  a  fire  close  to  him  and  put  on  their  pot.  They 
cmmbled  their  biscuit  into  it,  and  stirred  m  some  dripping 
aTa  savoury  odour  of  frying  mingled  with  the  wood-smoke 
Sat  rose  from  the  camp-stove.   Peter  sighed,  but  the  men  paid 
no  heed  to  him,  and  went  on  talking. 

"  And  who  are  you?  "  asked  one  of  them,  suddenly  addressing 
him:  he  wished  no  doubt  to  convey  that  they  would  give 
him'a  share  of  their  mess  if  he  could  prove  himselt  worthy  of  it. 

"  I!  "  said  Peter,  "  I  am  a  militia  officer j  but  my  detach- 
ment is  not  here— I  lost  it  on  the  field."         ^    ,       u  A 

"  Hm!  »  said  one  of  the  men,  and  another  ^^ook  his  head. - 
"Well,  here,  have  some  if  you  like!"  and  he  handed  to  Peter 
the  wooden  ladle  which  he  had  just  been  eating  with.  Peter 
went  up  to  the  fire  and  ate  with  a  will;  he  never  had  thought 
rnvthing  better.  While  he  swallowed  large  spoonfuls  of  the 
tew  the^oldier  sat  staring  at  his  face,  lighted  up  by  the  blaze. 
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*'  Where  are  you  going  to,  tell  mc  that?  " 
"  To  MojaSsk." 

' '  Then  you  are  a  gentleman?  ** 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  your  name?  '* 
"  Peter  Kirilovitch." 

"  Well,  Peter  Kirilovitch,  wc  will  go  with  you  if  you  like,"- 
and  they  set  out  together. 

It  was  »x)ck-crow  before  they  reached  Mojaisk  and  slowly 
climbed  the  steep  hill.  Peter,  in  his  bewilderment,  had  entirely 
forgotten  that  his  inn  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and 
might  never  have  remembered  it  if  he  had  not  happened  to 
meet  his  servant,  who  was  wandering  a'  out  looking  for  him. 
He  recognised  his  master  by  his  white  hat  visible  in  the  gloom: 

"Excellency!"  he  cried,  "we  could  not  think  what  had 
become  of  you.  Are  you  walking?  Why,  whore  are  you  going? 
Come  this  way." 

"To  be  sure!"  said  Peter,  stopping  short.   The  soldiers 

stopped  too. 

"  Hallo !  so  you  have  found  your  people?  "  said  one  of  them. 
"  Well,  good-bye,  Peter  Kirilovitch." 
"  Good-bye!  "  said  they  all  in  chorus. 

"  Good-bve,"  said  Peter,  turning  back—"  I  ought  to  give 
them  something,  perhaps,"  he  thought,  putting  his  hand  into 
his  pocket.    "  No,  it  is  of  no  use,"  said  a  voice  within  him. 

The  inn  rooms  were  all  full,  so  Peter  went  to  sleep  in  his 
travelling-chariot. 

Hardly  had  he  laid  his  head  on  the  cushion  than  he  fell 
asleep;  suddenly,  with  a  vividness  that  seemed  almost  real,  he 
heard  the  thunder  of  guns,  the  flight  of  shells,  the  groans  of 
wounded  men;  he  even  smelt  blood  and  powder,  and  was  seized 
with  irrational  panic.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head. 
All  was  quiet.  An  orderly  was  standing  outside  talking  to  the 
inn-porter;  just  overhead,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  roughly 
squared  beams  of  the  coach-house,  a  party  of  pigeons  scared  by 
his  moving  were  flapping  their  wings;  through  a  crack  in  the 
roof  he  could  see  a  clear  starry  sky,  and  the  strong  smell  of  hay, 
tar.  and  manure  wafted  vague  suggestions  of  peace  and  rustic 
toil. 

"  Oh!  thank  God  it  is  over;  what  a  shameful  thing  is  fear, 
and  what  a  disgrace  to  me  to  have  given  way  to  it!— And  they 
—they  stood  firm  and  cool  to  the  last  moment."  "  They  "  were 
the  soldiers— the  men  in  the  battery,  the  men  who  had  given 
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him  food,  the  men  he  had  seen  praying  to  the  holy  image.  In 

his  imagination  thev  stood  out,  apart  from  other  men. 
^  "  Ah'  to  be  a  soldier,  a  private  I "  thought  Peter  "  to  hve 
that  life  in  common,  to  throw  myself  into  it  heart  and  soul  to 
S  a^d  understand  what  they  feel!-But  how  can  I  get  nd  of 
the  infernal  and  useless  burthen  that  weighs  upon  me?  I 
done  so  some  time  ago;  I  might  have  run  away 
S  my  father's  house;  even  after  my  duel  with  Dologhow 
irSght  have  become  a  soldier! "  and  his  thoughts  went  back 
0  ie  dimier  at  the  club,  to  Dologhow's  msult,  to  his  meeting 
with  the  «  Benefactor,"  at  Torjok,  to  Anatole,  and  Nesviteky 
Td  Denissow-all  the  men  who  had  figured     his  life  flitted 
Sst  in  confusion.-When  he  again  woke  the  bhie  twilight  o 
Cn  was  peeping  in  under  the  roof,  and  a  slight  frost  was 
ZlZg  on  the  beams  outside.    «  Daylight  already !  thought 
mer,  and  he  went  to  sleep  again,  hoping  to  find  comprehension 
of  £  words  that  the  "Benefactor"  had  spoken  m  his  last 
Artam    Thev  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him  that 
he  remembered  them  long  after,  and  he  felt  all  the  more  con- 
vinred  that  thvy  had  been  actually  spoken  to  him  because  he 
did  not  fed  hiraself  capable  of  giving  such  a  form  to  his  ideas: 
"  War  "  said  the  mysterious  voice,  "  is  the  most  pamfui  act  ot 
submission  to  divine  law  that  can  be  required  of  the  humwj 
will    Sine'eheartedness  consists  in  submission  to  the  will  ot 
God  and  '  they '  are  singlehearted.   They  do  not.  argue  they 
act.'  Speech  is  silver,  silence  is  gold. -So  long  as  man  dreads 
death  he  is  a  slave;  he  who  does  not  dread  it  is  lord  of  all.  If 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  suffering  man  would  know  no  limits 
to  his  own  will-he  would  not  know  himself.  ...     He  was 
still  murmuring  incoherent  words  when  his  servant  called  him 
and  asked  if  he  should  put  the  horses  to.  ^ 

The  sun  was  shining  full  in  Peter's  face  He  glanced  across 
the  vard,  which  was  full  of  mud  and  muck,  with  a  well  m  the 
middle;  round  the  weU  stood  soldiers,  giving  water  to  weary 
horses  harnessed  to  carts  which  were  now  quitting  the  inn- 
vard  one  after  another.  Peter  turned  away  with  a  revulsion  of 
feeling,  closed  his  eves,  and  rolled  over  on  the  cushions  of  his 
hariot.  "No,"  he  thought,  "I  will  not  behold  all  these 
hideous  objects;  I  want  to  follow  out  the  thmg  revealed  to 
me  in  my  sleep.  One  moment  more,  and  I  should  have  under- 
stood' What  is  to  be  done  now?  "—And  he  was  horrified  to 
perceive  that  all  that  had  seemed  so  clear  and  satisfactOT  in 
his  dream  had  vanished.   So  he  got  up,  on  hearmg  from  his 
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servant  and  the  gate-keeper  that  the  French  were  advancing  on 
Moiaisk,  and  the  inhabitants  quitting  the  town.  He  ordered 
his  man  to  follow  him  with  the  carriage,  and  went  forward  on 
foot.  The  troops  were  in  full  retreat,  leaving  behind  them 
10,000  wounded,  who  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  in  the  streets, 
and  the  court-yards,  and  at  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  lamentations  and  oaths.  Peter,  meeting  a 
wounded  general  of  his  acquaintance,  offered  him  a  seat  m  his 
carriage,  and  they  went  on  together  towards  Moscow.  On  his 
way  Peter  was  informed  that  both  his  brother-in-law  and  Prince 
Andrew  were  among  the  slain. 

He  got  into  Moscow  on  the  night  of  the  30th  August 
(September  loth)  ;  he  had  hardly  passed  the  city  gate  when  he 
was  met  by  an  aide-de-canip  of  the  governor's.^  ^ 

*'  We  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  said  the  officer, 
*'  the  count  wants  to  speak  with  you  on  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  begs  you  will  go  to  him  at  once."    Peter  sent  his  carriage 
home,  and  himself  took  a  hackney  coach,  in  which  he  drove  to 
the  governor's  residence;  Rostopchine  himself  had  just  come 
in  from  the  country.    The  ance-room  was  full  of  people.    \  as- 
siltchikow  and  Platow  had  seen  Rostopchine,  and  had  assured 
him  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  Moscow,  and  that  the  city- 
must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Although  this  was 
still  kept  a  secret  from  the  inhabitants,  the  civil  functionaries 
and  heads  of  departments  had  come  to  ask  for  orders  from  the 
governor  so  as  to  escape  responsibility.   At  the  moment  when 
Peter  entered  the  ante-room  a  courier  from  the  army  came 
out  of  Rostopchine's  private  room.   To  the  questions  which 
besieged  him  this  officer  only  replied  by  a  gesture  of  despair, 
and  he  hurried  through  the  room  without  stopping.  Peter 
gazed  with  tired  eyes  on  the  various  groups  of  officia,ls,  civil 
and  militar)',  old  and  young,  who  were  waiting  their  turn; 
they  were  all  anxious  and  agitated.    He  went  up  to  two  who 
were  talking  together,  and  whom  he  happened  to  know.    After  a 
few  commonplace  remarks  the  conversation  resumed  its  course. 
■    •*  It  is  impossible  to  answer  for  anything  ui  the  present  state 

of  affairs,"  said  one. 

"  And  yet  he  has  just  written  such  words  as  these,  said  the 
other,  holding  up  a  printed  paper. 

"  Th  t  is  quite  a  different  thing!— That  is  for  the  populace. 

"  Wl  It  is  it?  ■'  asked  Peter. 

"  Look  at  it.— it  is  his  last  pofter." 

Peter  took  it  and  read  it 
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"His  hijrhness,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a  view  to 
His  .  ^ith  the  force  advancmg  to  meet 

^H^hls  mvJ  ed^  taken  up  a  strong  posrt^ 

him,  nas  ^'^'^^'-'^'^  ...  ^  o  g^sv  to  attack  him.  Forty- 
^here  the  ^"^"^^  J^ii,^'^'^^^^^^  sent  to  him  from 

.rJ\Z  dtv  Mv  Uoxto,  do  not  let  the  closing  of  the 
"^^f  iS,  oSsion  Ly  Saii;  it  was  necessary  to  remove 

jTjSSS.'^re  bi^%r*^rtt\ld  .untry  a>i^ 

S!£s^s;.is;r^ottJ.'qi»^^ 

looner  -I  am  weU.   I  have  had  a  bad  eye,  but  I  c'^.n  see  out 

°^^'tt"riiitarv  authorities  have  assured  me,"  said  Peter 
"  that  figSing  in  the  town  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the 

^°'^That  is  exactly  what  we  were  saying,"  observed  one  of  his 

'"""am  what  does  this  mean  about  his  eye?  " 
"The  count  had  a  stye  in  his  eye,"  said  an  aide-de-camp, 

domestic  crisis,  and  that  your  wiie^he  countes^  . 

"  I  know  nothing  about  her,   sa.a  reier,  w.. 
"What  have  you  heard?"        ,  Vnnw  I  onlv 

"Oh:  so  many  things  are  invi-nted,  you  know,  l  oniy 
repeat  what  I  hear  said.   They  say  .  .  . 
"  Well,  what  do  they  say? 

"Who  is  that' man?  "  he  :.dded,  poinung  to  a  tall  old  man, 
white  eyebrows  and  beard  were  in  strong  contrast  to  h.s 

"-tlT^rbe  is  an  eating-house  keeper,  "--d  V^?."^- 
guine.   Do  not  you  know  the  story  of  the  proclamation? 
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"  Is  that  the  man?  "  said  Peter,  looking  at  the  resolute  calm 
face,  which  was  certainly  not  suggestive  of  treason. 

**  He  did  not  write  the  prodaimation;  it  was  his  son,  who  h 
in  prison,  and  I  fancy  will  not  get  off  cheap !  ...  It  is  a  ven- 
complicated  story.  The  procUumation  was  brought  out  about  I 
two  months  since.  The  count  had  it  inquired  into.  Gabriel 
Ivanovitch,  here,  was  in  charge  of  the  matter;  the  paper  had 
been  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand.  *  Where  did  you  get  it? ' 
he  asked  a  man.  '  I  had  it  from  so  and  so.'  Off  he  went  to  | 
the  person  named,  and  so  by  degrees  traced  it  back  to  V^restcha- 
guine,  an  innocent-looking  youth,  who  was  asked  who  had 
given  it  to  him.  We  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could  only  haw 
had  it  from  the  head  of  the  post-office,  and  it  was  quite  clear 
that  they  had  a  secret  understanding.  '  No  one,'  says  he, '  I 
wrote  it  myself.'  He  was  threatened  and  coaxed,  but  nothing 
would  make  him  tell  a  different  story. 

"Then  the  count  sent  for  him:  'Where  did  you  get  that 
proclamation?  '  *  I  wrote  it  myself.'  You  may  fancy  what  a 
rage  the  gavemm  was  in;  but  you  must  allow  that  such  an 
obstinate  lie  was  enough  to  provoke  him." 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Peter.  "  What  the  count  wanted 
was  that  they  should  betray  Klutcharew! " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,  somewhat 
scared.  "  Klutcharew  had  other  sins  on  his  conscience,  and 
for  those  he  was  dismissed.  However,  to  return  to  the  story, 
the  count  was  furious.  '  How  could  you  have  written  such  a 
thing?  It  is  a  translation,  for  here  is  the  Hamburg  paper  that 
contains  it;  and,  what  is  more,  you  have  translated  wrongly, 
for  you  do  not  know  French!  Simpleton!'  ''No,'  says  he, 
'  I  did  not  read  it  in  a  newspaper;  I  wrote  it  myself.'  '  If  that 
is  the  case,  you  are  a  traitor,  and  I  will  have  you  tried;  then 
you  will  hang  for  it.' 

"  There  the  matter  stuck.  The  count  sent  for  the  old  man, 
and  he  answered  as  his  son  had  done.  Judgment  was  given; 
he  was  condemned,  I  believe,  to  penal  servitude,  and  the  old 
man  has  come  to  ask  for  his  pardon.  He  is  a  thorough  black- 
guard, a  spoilt  rascal,  and  a  loose  fish  in  every  way;  he  has 
picked  up  a  little  learning  somewhere,  and  thinks  himself  a  cut 
above  everybody.  His  father  keeps  an  eating-house  near  the 
Stone  Bridge;  there  is  a  picture  representing  God  the  Father 
holding  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the  world  in  the  other. 
Well,  would  you  believe  it,  he  has  moved  it  to  his  own  house, 
and  a  wretched  painter  ..." 
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The  aidede-camp  had  reached  this  point  in  his  narrative, 
when  Peter  was  called  to  go  into  the  governors  room.  At  the 
ient  when  Peter  entered  Count  Rostopchme  was  passing 
his  hand  over  his  frowning  brow  and  eyes. 

"Ah!  good-day,  doughty  warrior!"  said  he.  We  have 
heard  of  your  deeds  of  prowess;  but  they  are  not  ^  prmt  at 
,i  fs  moment.  Now,  between  you  and  me,  my  dear  feUow,  are 
you  rEason? "  he  added,  in  a  stem  tone,  conveymg  at 
once  reproof  and  forgiveness. 

Peter  made  no  answer.  ^  „ 

"  My  information  is  trustworthy,"  Rostopchme  went  on^ 
"  However  there  are,  I  know,  masons  and  masons;  and  1  only 
hopo^u  Ve  not  one  of  those  who  are  ruining  Russia  under 
pretext  of  saving  humamtv." 

''w:n"r''fdr  enow  I  suppose  that  Messieurs 

So6ransky  and  Magr  1  -ve  been  sent-you  can  guess 
bperansK)^  aim      B  ^^^^^  avowed 

th^eSabiisnm.^  .olomon's  Temple  and  the 
i  dSction  of  the  National  Church.  You  may  be  very  sure 
haU  stould  not  have  dismissed  the  postmaster  if  he  had  not 
tSn  a  dangerous  man.  Now,  I  know  that  you  smoo^ed  h« 
^mey  for  him  by  giving  him  a  carriage,  and  that  he  left  some 
mSn?  documents  in%our  hands.  I  have  a  great  regard 
tor^^  you  are  younger  than  I  axn,  so  hsten  to  m>  pa^nial 
advice :  break  off  with  that  set,  and  take  yourself  off  as  fast  as 

BuTwhatTas  Klutcharew's  crime?  "  asked  Peter. 
"  That  is  my  business,  and  not  yours !"  exclaimed  Rostopchine 
"  He  is  accused  of  having  diffused  Napol^n's  proclamations 
But  it  was  not  proved,"  Peter  went  on,  without  lookmg  at  the 
I  count    "  And  Verestchaguine  ...  ,  •  . 

I  "  Ah  I  There  you  are !  "  interrupted  Rostopchine,  m  a  rage. 
I  "  Verestchaguine  is  a  traitor,  and  will  get  what  he  deserves  1 
I  did  not  send  for  you  to  pass  judgment  on  my  actions,  but  to 
I  advise  vou-or  to  order  you,  if  you  will  have  it  so--to  leave  as 
I  soon  as^possible,  and  break  off  all  connection  with  Klutcharew 
P  &  Co."  Then,  feeUng  that  he  had  spoken  too  hotly  to  a 
I  man  who  was  in  his  own  eyes  pc  lectly  guiltless,  he  took  his 
I  Sid  and  changed  his  tone'  "  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  pubhc 
I  ca^^he,  ani  I  have  no  time  for  ci^^l  speeches  to  a  who 
I  come  to  speak  to  me;  ray  brain  is  m  a  whirl.  Well,  my  friend, 
I  and  what  will  you  do?  " 
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"  Nothing,"  said  Peter,  without  looking  up,  but  he  seemed 
anxious. 

"  Take  a  friend's  advice,  my  dear  fellow;  make  off  as  Mm 
as  you  can:  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  A  word  to  the 
wise,  you  know.  .  .  .  Good-bye.  By  the  way.  is  it  true  that 
the  countess  has  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  reverend  iathen 

of  the  Society  of  Jesus?  " 

Peter  did  not  answer,  but  left  the  room,  looking  gloomy  and 
annoyed. 

At  his  own  house  he  found  several  people  waiting  to  see  him, 
the  secretary  of  a  committee,  the  colonel  of  a  battalion,  his 
steward,  his  baiM,  and  others.  Every  one  had  something  to 
ask  him.  Peter  could  not  take  in  what  they  said,  he  felt  no 
interest  in  their  busmess,  and  only  answered  their  questions  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  at  last  he  was  left  alone,  he 
opeued  his  wife's  letter,  which  was  lying  on  his  table. 

**  Singleness  of  heart  consists  in  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  They  are  an  example  of  this,"  thought  he  after  reading 
it.  "We  must  learn  to  forget,  and  to  understand!  So  my 
wife  means  to  marry  some  one  else.  .  .  ."  i^.'  threw  himself 
on  liis  bed,  and  instantly  fell  asleep  without  eve.-  undressing. 

When  he  woke  he  was  told  that  a  pohce  agent  had  come  from 
Count  Rostopcliine  to  inquire  whether  he  had  left;  also  that 
several  persons  were  asking  to  see  him.  Peter  made  a  hasty 
toilet,  and  then,  instead  of  going  into  the  drawing-room,  he 
went  down  the  back  stairs,  and  out  at  the  carriage-gates. 
From  that  moment  till  after  the  burning  of  Moscow  he  disap- 
peared, and  in  spite  of  every  inquiry  no  one  saw  him,  or  could 
discover  what  had  become  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Rostows  did  not  leave  Moscow  till  the  13th,  the  day  before 
the  enemy  entered  the  city. 

The  countess  had  been  absolutely  panic-stricken  after  Petia 
had  joined  the  Obolensky  regiment  of  Cossacks,  and  started 
for  Bidaia-Tserkow.  The  thought  that  both  her  sons  were 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  liable  to  be  killed,  gave  her  not  a 
moment's  peace.  She  first  tried  to  persuade  Nicholas  to  return; 
then  she  proposed  to  fetch  Petia,  and  place  him  in  safety  at 
St.  Petersburg,  but  both  schemes  failed.   Nicholas,  whose  last 
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uter  had  described  his  unexpected  meeting  with  PrinwM 
Maria,  gave  no  further  sign  of  life  for  a  long  time;  this  added 
to  t\e  countess's  terrors,  and  she  ceased  to  sleep  at  all.  The 
count  racked  his  brain  to  soothe  her  anxiety,  ami  succeeded  m 
Bftting  his  youngest  son  transferred  from  the  Obolensky  regi- 
ment into  B6soukhow's  company,  whirh  was  being  formed  at 
Moscow :  at  this  the  countess  was  enchanted,  and  looked  forward 
I  watching  over  her  Benjamin.   So  long  as  only  Nicholas  was 
in  danger,  she  had  fancied  that  she  loved  him  best  of  all  her 
children,  and  had  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  /avountism; 
but  when  the  youngest-that  idle  monkey  P^tia,  with  his 
mischievous,  bright  eyes,  his  rosy,  do  .vny  cheeks,  a-1  snub 
nose-was  suddcnlv  taken  from  her,  to  hve  among  rough, 
coarse  soldit     who  were  fighting  and  killing,  and  bemg  killed, 
she  imagined    was  he  that  was  !;er  darling,  and  could  thmk  of 
nothing  but  the  moment  when  she  should  see  him  once  more.  In 
her  impatience  even  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  only 
irritated  her  nerves:  "  I  only  want  P^tia,"  she  would  say  to 
herself    "  What  do  I  care  for  the  others  ?  ' 

A  second  letter  came  from  Nicholas  at  the  end  of  August,  but 
it  did  not  soothe  her  anxiety,  though  he  wrote  from  Voron^ge, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  to  buy  horses.    Knowing  that  he  was 
for  the  i.me  out  of  danger,  her  alarms  for  P6tia  ^creased. 
Almost  all  their  acquaintance  had  left  Moscow  and  urged  the 
countess  to  follow  their  example  as  soon  .•-   possible    btiu,  she 
would  not  think  of  moving  before  the  return  of  her  darling 
Petia,  who  came  at  last,  on  the  9th.    But,  to  her  ,Teat  liurpnse, 
the  officer  of  sixteen  seemed  little  touched  by  his  mother's 
extravagant  and  morbid  devotion:  she  took  good  care  not  to 
let  him  suspect  her  purpose  of  never  allowing  him  to  fly  agam 
from  beneath  her  maternal  wing.   P^tia,  however,  was  in- 
stinctively aware  of  it,  and  to  guard  himself  against  being 
moved  by  it— '  against  being  made  a  molly  of,    he  said— he 
returned  her  demonstrative  caresses  with  elaborate  coolnMS, 
kept  out  of  her  way,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  with  Natacha, 
to  whom  he  had  always  been  fondly  attached. 

The  count's  easy-going  indolence  was  the  same  as  ever;  on 
the  9t:>  the  day  fixed  for  their  start,  nothing  was  ready,  and 
the  conveyances  sent  to  fetch  them  from  the  country-houses  at 
Riazan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  never  arrived  till  the 
nth.  From  the  9th  till  the  12th  all  Moscow  was  m  a  state  cf 
feverish  excitement;  day  after  day  thousands  oi  cart-  ^me  in 
bringing  in  the  wounded  from  Borodino,  or  went  out  carrying 
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the  townsfolk  and  all  they  were  able  to  take  with  them,  meeting  I 
«t  the  gates  ot  the  dty.  In  spite  ol  Rottc^hine's  dedaratiimi  I 

— or  perhaps  by  reason  of  them — the  most  extraordinary  rumours  I 
were  afloat.  J  was  said  that  every  one  was  forbidden  to  leave  I 
the  capital,  or,     the  othor  haad,  that  the  sacred  images  sad 

relics  had  been  placed  in  safety,  and  that  the  inha!)itants  were  to  I 
be  forced  to  go;  or,  again,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  and  won 
since  Borodino;  it  was  also  assarted  that  the  army  had  been 
cut  to  pieces;  that  the  militia  were  to  go  to  the  Three  Hills,  the 
clergy  at  their  head;  that  the  peaionts  were  in  revolt;  thai 
seme  traitors  had  been  arrested^  and  so  forth.  They  were  all 
false  reports,  but  those  who  left  and  those  who  remained  were 
equally  convinced  that  Moscow  must  be  abandoned,  and  tuat 
there  was  nothing  lor  it  but  to  fly  and  save  what  cney  could.  It 
was  felt  tint  a  total  smash  war  imminent;  however,  till  the  12th 
there  was  no  conspicuous  change;  Moscow  by  sheer  force  of 
habit  lived  its  usual  life,  as  a  criminal  stares  about  him  on  the 
way  to  the  gallows,  in  spite  of  the  catastrophe  which  was  about 
to  shake  it  to  its  very  foundations. 

These  three  days  were  spent  by  the  Rostows  in  the  fuss  and 
bustle  of  packing.  While  the  coi:nt  '"as  running  about  to  picK 
up  news  and  make  vague  general  plans  for  leaving,  the  countess 
superintended  the  sorting  of  their  effects,  always  at  the  heels  of 
Petia,  who  tried  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  always  jealous  of 
Natacha,  from  whom  he  could  not  be  parted.  Sonia  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  set  to  work  to  pack  with  care  and 
intelligence.  For  some  time  she  had  been  sad  and  depressed. 
Nicholas'  letter,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  interview  with  Princess 
Miiria,  had  been  enough  to  fill  his  mother's  head  with  hopes 
which  she  had  not  tried  to  make  a  secret  of  before  Sonia,  for  she 
regarded  their  meeting  as  a  direct  dispensation  of  God.  "I 
never  was  particularly  happy,"  she  said,  "  to  think  of  Natacha's 
marr>  ing  Bolkonsky,  while  I  have  always  longed  to  see  Nicholas 
married  to  Princess  Maria,  and  I  have  a  presentiment  that  it 
will  take  place. — That  would  be  a  happy  thing! "  And  poor 
Sonia  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  was  right,  for  was  not  a  rich 
marriage  the  only  means  of  raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Rostows? 

Her  heart  was  full,  ?-  '  to  divert  her  mind  from  her  sorrow, 
she  had  undertaken  ,  tiresome  and  fatiguing  work  ot  the 
move;  in  fact  the  count  and  counf^ss  referreid  to  her  when  any 
orders  were  to  be  given.  Petia  and  Natacha,  on  the  contrary, 
did  nothing  to  help,  but  got  in  every  one's  way  and  hindered 
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oroereM.  Then  ihoatt  ol  laughter  and  flying  steps  were  to  be 
over  the  house.   They  laughed  without  kn  m.ng  whys 
^pt  bcSauic  they  felt  hght-h^rted  and  ev<;rythir  ,  provoked 
Ster^ia.  who  had  been  bat  a  boy  .Ion  ^ -  n 
Iried  in  having  come  back  a  young  man;  and  ...  globed  e^en 
We  in  having  been  brought  from  lii^laia-Tserkow,  where  then 
wrnotThe^aUest  hofS  of  a  fight,  and  in  being  at  Moscow 
Xre  he  would  be  sure  to  smell  powder    Natac  ha  was  gay 
S:ause  she  liad  too  lone  been  sad,  and  there  was  nothing  at 
moment  to  remind  let  of  her  gnef,  and  because  she  had 
reS»wfed  her  former  brilliant  health  ;  nay  and  they  were  gay 
S^ar  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  fighting  was  clo^ 
a  hand;  because  arms  were  being  given  out,  because  there 
were  phiiderers  about,  people  going  anc  coming  bustk  nd 
rxcTtemTt,  and  the  stir  of  extraordinary  events,  which  always 
produces  high  spirits,  especiaUy  in  the  very  young. 
^  Bv  Satu&ay,  the  lath  September,  everything  was  top  ; 
turvv  in  the  Rostows'  house:  doors  were  set  open,  ^'irniiure 
na.  ked  or  moved  from  its  place,  looking-glasses  anc-  ctures 
wken  down,  every  room  littered  .  vh  hay,  paper,  aua  cases, 
which  the  servants  and  serfs  were  carrying  away  with  slow 
h'vv  steps;  the  court-yard  was  full  of  carts  and  chanote^ 
some  loaded  and  corded,  others  waiting  empty,  while  the  voices 
of  the  busy  and  numerous  household  echoed  m  every  corner  o 
the  house  and  yard.   The  count  was  out;  the  countess,  who  had 
a  sick  headache  as  a  result  of  aU  the  noise  and  turmod  was 
sunk  in  an  arm-chair  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  bathing  her 
forlad  with  vinegar  and  water.    Petia  had  gone  off  tojee  a 
comrade,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  exchange  from  the  militia 
into  a  marching  regiment.   Soma  was  m  the  b-g  drawmg^roor. 
superntfending  the  packing  of  chma  and  glass,  wh^^  Natacha 
sat  on  the  floor  in  her  own  dismantled  room  in  the  midst  ot  a 
heap  of  gowns,  ribbons  and  sashes,  with  an  out-of-fashion  ball 
dress  on  her  lap,  which  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  off-it  was 
Tat  whir  h  Shi  had  worn  at  that  first  ball  at  St.  Petersburg 
She  had  been  vexed  witli  herself  for  being  idle  m  the  midst  of  aU 
this  excitement,  and  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
she  had  tried  to  do  something  to  help,  but  it  was  work  that 
bored  her,  and  she  had  always  been  incapable  of  doing  any  kmd 
of  work  that  did  not  captivate  her,  heart  and  soul,   bo  alter  a 
few  futilp  attempts,  she  had  left  tne  glass  and  crockery  to 
Sonia,  to  arrange  her  own  belongings.    At  firet  she  found 
this  amusing  enough,  giving  away  gowns  and  fnppery  to  tne 
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maids;  but  when  it  came  to  packing  everything  she  was  soon  I 
tired. 

"  You  will  do  it  all  for  me,  as  nicely  as  possible,  won  t  you, 
Douniacha?"  said  she;  and  sitting  down  on  the  floor,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  old  aall  dress,  and  fell  into  a  reverie  that 

carried  her  far  back  into  the  past. 

She  was  roused  by  the  voices  of  the  maids  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  the  noise  of  steps  on  the  back  stairs.  She  rose  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  A  long  train  of  wounded  soldiers 
had  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house.  The  women-servants, 
footmen,  and  grooms,  the  housekeeper,  and  the  nurse — all  the 
household,  in  short — crowded  out  to  look  at  them.  Natacha, 
throwing  a  pocket-handkerchief  over  her  head,  and  holding  the 
comers  under  her  chin,  went  out,  too,  into  the  street.  The  old 
housekeeper,  now  pensioned  off,  Mavra  Kouzminichna,  went  a 
short  way  from  the  little  crowd  in  front  of  the  gate,  to  a  Ule^a 
with  an  awning  of  bast  mats  thrown  over  it,  in  which  a  pale 
young  officer  was  lying.  Natacha  shyly  followed  to  hear  what 
she  was  saying  to  him. 

"  Have  you  no  friends  in  Moscow?  "  asked  the  old  woman. 
"  You  would  be  so  much  more  comfortable  in  a  room;  here,  for 
instance — we  are  all  going." 

"  But  would  they  allow  it?  "  said  the  wounded  man  in  a 
weak  voice.  "  You  must  ask  the  officer  in  charge." — ^And  he 
pointed  to  a  stalwart  major  a  few  paces  off. 

Natacha  gave  the  sick  man  a  scared  look,  but  went  straight 
up  to  the  major. 

"  Can  these  wounded  men  stay  in  our  house?  "  she  asked. 

"  Which  is  the  one  you  wish  to  have,  miss?  "  said  the  officer, 
with  a  smile,  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap. 

But  Natacha  quietly  repeated  her  question;  her  face  and 
manner  were  so  serious  that,  in  spite  of  the  quaintness  of  her 
appearance  with  the  handkerchief  thrown  over  her  hair,  the 
major  ceased  to  smile. 

"  Certainly;  why  not?  " 

Natacha  bowed  slightly,  and  went  back  to  the  old  woman, 
who  was  still  talking  to  the  wounded  lad. 

"Yes,  they  may,  they  may,"  said  Natacha,  in  a  low 
voice. 

The  waggon  in  which  the  young  officer  was  lying  at  once 
turned  into  the  court-yard,  and  half  a  score  or  more  men  were 
taken  into  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  incident,  so 
completely  out  of  the  daily  monotony  of  life,  was  delightful  to 
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Natacha,  who  made  as  many  of  the  waggons  come  into  the  yard 
Bu™dear,  you  must  ask  your  fether,"  ««d  the  old 

^"^^'Jf  iiJ^rth  while?  "  said  Natacha.    "  It  is  only  for  one  day, 
and  we  can  surely  go  to  a  hotel  and  give  them  our  rooms  I 
"^SSrS^^t  is  just  like  one  of  your  notions!  Why 
even  if  we  put  them  in  the  servants'  roons  we  camiot  do  it 

without  leave." 
"  Well  I  will  ask."  •  ^ 

NatSa  flew  into  the  house  and  went  on  tip-toe  into  the 

drawS^mTwhere  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  vmegar  and 

ether. 

"  Mamma,  are  you  asleep ,    .  j  u 
"HowcaA  I  sleep?  "  cried  the  countess,  who  had,  however, 

'^mS,  sweet  little  angel!  "  exclaimed  Natacha,  kneeling 
downier  side  and  laymg  her  cheek  ^^^st  lier  mo^^^^^ 
"Tbeg  your  pardon  for  waking  you,  and  I  will  never  do  it 
a^ain  But  Mavra  Kouzminichna  sent  me  to  ask  you.  There 
a^ome  wounded  men  her  ,  men  and  officers,  will  you  allow 
Sem  tTcome  in?  They  do  not  know  where  to  take  them,  and 
I  was  sure  you  would  "-she  ran  on  all  m  a  breath. 

"What?— what  officers?  Who  has  been  brought  here?  i 
do  not  understand?  "  said  the  countess. 
Natacha  began  to  laugh  and  her  mother  smiled. 
"  I  toew  you  would  be  quite  willing,  and  I  will  go  and  say  so 
at  once! "  She  jumped  up,  kissed  her  mother,  and  darted  off, 
but Tthe  next  Joom  she  mn  against  her  father,  who  had  just 
rnme  in  brimful  of  bad  news.  ,  ., 

"VV^  h^  dawdled  about  too  long!"  he  began,  angrily. 
"  The  club  is  closed,  and  the  police  are  moving  out. 
"  Papa,  you  will^not  be  vexed  at  my  havmg  aUowed  the 

wounded  men  ..."  „,      •  ^ 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  said  the  count  vaguely.  That  is  not 
the  point;  you  will  have  the  goodness,  each  and  all  of  you,  to 
have  done  with  idle  nonsense  and  to  pack  for  we  must  be  off 
to  morrow,  and  as  fast  as  possible."  And  the  count  repeated 
his  instructions  to  every  one  he  met.  ,    j  • 

At  dinner  Petia  reported  what  he  had  heard:  durmg  the 
morning  the  people  had  fetched  arms  from  the  i-'^enjl^n^d  m 
spite  of  Rostopchine's  declarations  that  he  would  give  the 
alarm  two  days  beforehand,  it  was  known  m  the  town  that 
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orders  had  been  issued  that  every  one  should  go  in  a  body  next 
day  to  the  Three  Hills,  where  there  was  to  be  a  desperate  fight 
The  countess  looked  at  the  boy's  eager  face  with  dismay, 
knowing  that  if  she  begged  him  not  to  go  he  would  answer  with 
some  extravagant  absurdity  that  would  be  fatal  to  her  hopes; 
so,  thinking  she  might  yet  induce  P^tia  to  leave  town  with  them, 
as  their  protector,  she  said  nothing.  After  dinner,  however, 
she  besought  her  husband,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  start  if 
possible  that  very  evening;  and  with  the  artless  cunning  of 
affection  she,  who  until  this  moment  had  been  perfectly  ci  jI, 
assured  him  now  that  she  should  die  of  fright  if  they  did  not  get 
away  at  once. 

Mrs.  Schoss,  who  had  been  to  see  her  daughter,  added  to  the 
countess's  terrors  by  the  history  of  her  experience.  In  the 
Miasnitskaia,  outside  a  large  spirit-store,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  take  a  coach  to  escape  from  the  drunken  crowd,  who  were 
roaring  and  shouting  all  round  her;  and  the  driver  had  told 
her  that  the  mob  had  staved  in  the  barrels,  having  been  ordered 
to  do  so. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  all  the  family  returned  to  their 
packing  with  vehement  ardour.  The  old  count  hovered  about 
between  the  house  and  the  court-yard,  hurrying  the  servants 
till  he  completely  bewildered  them.  P^tia,  too,  gave  orders 
right  and  left;  Sonia  lost  her  head,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  first  under  the  count's  contradictory  instructions.  The 
servants  squabbled  and  shouted  and  hurried  from  room  to 
room.  But  suddenly  Natacha  threw  herself  into  the  fray.  At 
first  her  intervention  was  looked  on  with  suspicion;  no  one 
thought  she  could  be  in  earnest,  so  they  would  not  attend  to  her; 
however,  she  persisted  with  a  steadiness  that  convinced  every 
one  that  she  really  meant  it,  and  at  last  got  herself  obeyed. 
Her  first  achievement,  which  cost  her  immense  labour,  but  which 
made  her  authority  paramount,  was  the  packing  of  the  carpets; 
the  count  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  Persian  rugs  and  Gobelins 
tapestry.  There  were  two  large  cases  open  before  her,  one 
containing  these  carpets,  the  other  china-ware.  There  was  still 
a  quantity  of  porcelain  to  pack,  and  more  was  being  brought 
out  of  closets  and  pantries:  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pack  a  third  case  full,  and  one  was  to  be  fetched. 

"  But  look,  Sonia,"  said  Natacha,  "  we  can  get  everything 
into  these  two  cases." 

"  Impossible,  miss,"  said  the  butler, "  we  have  tried  already." 

*'  Just  wait,  you  will  see."  And  Natacha  began  taking  out 
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the  plates  and  dishes  that  had  been  carefully  packed  in.     \^  e 
must  wrap  the  china-ware  in  the  rugs,"  she  ssud. 
"  But  then  we  shall  want  three  cases  only  for  the  rugs,"  said 

*"wS!  only  wait,"  cried  Natacha.   "  Look,  we  need  not 
take  that,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  commoner  Russian  ware. 
"That  is  quite  unnecessary,  while  that  can  go  with  the  carpets, 
and  she  pointed  to  a  Dresden  service. 

"  Let  it  all  alone,"  said  Sonia  reproachfully.     We  can 
manage  it  all  without  you."     ^  ^  ^  . 

"Oh!  miss,  miss!"  lamented  the  butler.  ,   . ,  «. 

But  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances  Natacha  decided  that 
thev  need  not  take  the  old  carpets  or  the  common  service;  so 
he  went  on  with  her  task,  leaving  out  everything  that  was  of 
no  value,  and  packed  all  over  again.  By  this  arrangement 
everything  worth  saving  found  a  place  m  the  two  cases;  still 
do  what  they  would,  the  box  of  rugs  could  not  be  shut  Natacha 
d  termined  not  to  be  beaten,  altered,  pushed,  and  squeezed 
and  made  the  butler  and  P6tia-whom  she  had  enlisted  on  this 
arduous  service-weigh  down  the  lid  with  all  their  strength. 

"  You  are  right,  Natacha,  everything  will  go  m  if  you  taKe 

""'No.'^ofpress  with  all  your  weight!   Press  hard,  Petia 
Now.  on  your  side,  Vassilitch! "  and  with  one  hand  she  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  her  face,  while  with  the  other  she,  too, 
threw  all  her  weight  upon  the  case. 

"Hurrah!"  she  suddenly  exclaimed.  The  hd  was  closed, 
and  Natacha  clapped  her  hands  in  triumph.  Havmg  thus 
conquered  the  distrust  of  the  family  she  set  to  work  at  once  on 
another  box.  Even  the  old  count  was  resigned  now  when  he 
was  told  that  this  or  that  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
Natacha  Ilinichna.  Still,  in  spite  of  their  umted  efforts,  the 
packing  could  not  be  finished  that  night ;  the  count  and  countess, 
having  definitely  decided  not  to  start  tiU  the  morrow,  went  to 
their  room;  the  girls  lay  down  on  sofas. 

That  evening  Mavra  Kouzminichna  admitted  aiiotlier 
wounded  man  into  the  house.  She  supposed,  she  said  that 
he  must  be  an  officer  of  high  rank,  though  he  was  completely 
hidden  by  the  hood  and  apron  of  his  travellmg-chaise.  An 
elderly  man-servant  of  great  respectability  rode  on  the  box  by 
the  coachman,  and  a  doctor  and  two  orderhes  foUowed  in 

another  carriage.  ,     •      *  »«j 

"  This  way,  if  you  please,  the  family  are  leaving  at  once  and 
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the  house  k  as  good  as  empty,"  said  the  old  woman  to  the 
servant. 

"God  only  kno'.,o  whether  he  is  still  alive!"  said  the  man. 
*'  We  have  our  own  house  too  in  Moscow;  but  it  is  some 
distance  off  and  there  is  no  one  in  it." 

"  Come  in,  you  are  very  welcome  here.  Is  your  master  very 
bad?  "   The  man  gave  a  despairing  shrug: 

"  No  hope,"  he  said,  "  but  I  must  let  the  doctor  know." 

He  went  to  the  second  Cdiriage. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  man  peeped  into  the  chariot,  shook  his  head,  and  bid 
the  coacliman  turr.  into  the  court-yard. 

"Merciful  heaven!"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  as  the 
carriage  drew  up,  "  carry  him  into  the  house;  the  fan.ily  will 
not  object—"  and  as  it  was  important  to  avoid  going  upstairs 
they  carried  the  wounded  man  into  the  left  wing,  to  the  rooms 
which  Mrs.  Schoss  had  occupied  till  to-day. 

The  wounded  officer  was  Prince  Andrew  Bolkonsky. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  day  of  doom  dawned  on  Moscow.  It  was  a  Sunday— a 
bright,  clear  autumn  morning;  the  cheerful  clang  of  bells  from 
all  the  churches  bid  the  faithful,  as  usual,  to  prayer. 

No  one,  even  now,  would  allow  that  the  fate  of  the  city  was 
sealed;  the  covert  anxiety  which  was  fermenting  silentlv  only 
revealed  itself  in  the  high  prices  asked  for  certain  commodities, 
and  the  unusual  number  of  the  poorer  class  who  were  wandering 
about  the  streets.  A  crowd  of  factory  workmen,  peasants  and 
servants,  soon  to  be  joined  by  students,  civil  officials  and  men 
of  all  grades,  had  begun  at  daybreak  to  make  their  way  towards 
the  Three  Hills.  Having  reached  this  point  the  mob  waited 
for  Rostopchme;  but  when  he  did  not  arrive,  being  convinced 
that  Moscow  was  about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  enemy,  they 
presently  dispersed  and  found  their  way  into  the  taverns  and 
low  resorts  of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  price  of 
weapons,  carts,  horses,  and  gold  coin  ros^^  constantly  and 
steadily;  while  paper-money  and  articles  of  luxury  were  to  be 
had  cheaper  and  cheaper  as  the  hours  passed.  A  wretched 
horse  would  be  sold  by  a  peasant  for  500  roubles,  while  mirrors 
and  bronzes  were  to  be  had  for  a  mere  trifle. 
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The  excitement  and  confusion  that  seethed  oucside  was 
scarcely  fdt  under  the  patriarchal  roof  of  the  \ostow8.  Three 
of  their  servants  vanished,  it  is  true,  br*  notlnng  was  stoler 
The  thirty  vehicles  brought  in  from  the  juntry  were  in  thei. 
selves  worth  a  fortune,  so  scarce  was  every  form  of  vehicle, 
and  several  people  came  to  offer  the  count  enormous  sums  for 
one  of  them.  The  court-yard  was  still  crowded  with  soldiers 
sent  in  by  officers  who  had  found  refuge  in  the  neighbouriiood, 
and  with  poor  wounded  creatures  who  implored  the  steward  to 
ask  the  count  to  allow  them  to  ride  on  a  cart,  just  to  get  safe  out 
of  Moscow,  Though  he  was  moved  to  compassion  by  these 
helpless  beings  the  steward  gave  the  same  answer  to  all:  "  He 
could  not  dare,"  he  said,  "  to  trouble  his  master  with  such 
petitions.  Besides,  if  he  gave  up  one  cart  why  not  all,  why 
not  even  his  own  carriages?  Thirty  carts  would  do  nothing 
towards  saving  all  the  wounded,  and  in  such  a  general  catas- 
trophe it  was  every  man's  duty  to  think  first  of  those  nearest 
to  him.  .  . 

While  this  functionary  was  thus  representing  his  master,  the 
count  had  got  up,  had  left  his  room  on  tiptoe  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  countess,  and  had  come  out  on  thf.  steps,  where  he  presently 
became  a  conspicuous  object  in  a  violet  silk  dressing-gown. 
It  was  still  very  early;  all  the  carriages  were  packed  and  stand- 
ing outside ;  the  steward  was  talking  to  an  old  military  servant 
and  a  pale  young  officer  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  As  the  count 
came  out  Vassilitch  sternly  signed  to  them  to  go. 

"Well,  is  everything  ready?'"  said  the  count  passing  his 
hand  over  his  bald  head  and  bowing  kindly  to  the  officer  and 
the  orderly. 

"Nothing  remains  ♦;o  be  done,  excellency,  but  to  put  the 
horses  to." 

"Capital!  the  countess  will  wake  presently  and  then  by 
God's  mercy  .  .  . !  And  you,  gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  for  he 
was  always  attracted  by  new  faces,  "  you  will  find  shelter,  at 
any  rate,  under  my  roof."  The  young  officer  stepped  forward; 
his  face,  white  with  pain,  suddenly  flushed. 

"  Count,  for  Jod's  sake  let  me  find  a  comer  in  one  of  your 
baggage-waggons.  I  have  nothing  of  my  own,  so  I  shall 
manage  very  w  ell." 

He  had  not  finished  his  senten. .  when  the  old  orderly  preferred 
the  same  request  in  the  name  of  his  master. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  only  too  glad,"  said  the  count.  "  Vas- 
silitch just  see  that  one  or  two  of  the  waggons  are  unloaded — 
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you  see  they  are  really  wanted.*'  And  without  explaining 
himself  more  clearlv  he  looked  another  way.  A  bright  look  of 
gratitude  lighted  up  the  officer's  face,  while  the  coimt,  much 
pleased  with  himself,  looked  round  the  court-yard,  v/ounded 
men  were  crowding  in  and  the  windows  on  both  sides  suddenly 
were  lined  with  ghostly  iaccs,  looking  at  him  with  painful 

anxiety.  ,  „  „ 

"Would  your  excellency  just  step  mto  the  gallery,  said 
Vassilitch  uneasily.  "  Nothing  has  yet  been  settled  about  the 

pictures."  .  . 

The  count  went  indoors,  but  he  first  repeated  his  mstructions 
that  the  Tvounded  were  to  be  helped  to  get  away.  "  After  all, 
we  may  very  well  leave  a  few  cases  behind,"  said  he  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  being  heard. 

The  countess  woke  at  nine,  and  Matrona  Timofevna,  a 
pensioned  lady's-maid,  who  now  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her 
domestic  police  agent,  came  to  say  that  Mrs.  Schoss  was  ver>' 
angry,  and  that  the  young  ladies'  summer  dresses  were  being 
left  behind.  When  the  countess  inquired  ^s  to  the  cause  of 
Mrs.  Schoss's  wrath  she  was  informed  that  it  was  because  her 
trunk  had  been  taken  off  one  of  the  carts,  and  that  other  waggons 
were  bemg  unloaded  and  the  cases  piled  in  a  comer  of  the  yard, 
as  the  count  had  given  orders  that  they  were  to  carry  wounded 
soldiers  instead. 

The  countess  sent  for  her  husband. 

"  What  is  going  on,  my  dear?  They  tell  me  that  you  are 
having  the  luggage  unloaded." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  tell  you,  my  dear.-r-Well,  the  thing  is, 
you  see,  little  countess,  some  officers  came  and  entreated  me  to 
lend  some  of  the  carts  for  the  wounded.  And  all  those  things 
are  not  in  the  least  necessary— what  do  you  say  ?— Besides,  how 
can  we  leave  them  here,  poor  souls?  We  offered  them  shelter, 
you  know,  and  I  think  that  therefore  we  really  ought  .  .  . 
Why  not  take  them  with  us?   But  we  need  not  decide  in  a 

hurry.  ..."  •  • 

The  count  had  jerked  out  his  broken  explanation  m  a  tunid 
voice — the  v.  he  spoke  in  when  talking  over  money  matters. 
His  wife,  who  was  used  to  it  and  knew  it  always  precluded  a 
confession  of  some  great  piece  of  extravagance,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  gallery  in  an  orangery,  or  the  arrangement  of  a 
party  or  of  amateur  theatricals,  had  made  it  a  rule  to  thwart 
him  whenever  he  asked  for  anything  in  that  tone.  So  she  put 
on  a  victimised  air  and  spoke. 
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"Listm  to  me,  count.   You  have  managed  so  cleverly  that 
at  last  you  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  kopeck,  and  now  you 
tfe  dome  your  best  to  sacrifice  v/hat  is  left  of  your  children  s 
fortune.  Did  you  not  tell  me  yourself  that  our  furniture  and 
effects  are  worth  a  hundred  million  roubles?   WeU,  my  dear, 
I  do  not  intend  to  leave  it  behind;  you  must  do  as  you  chooie, 
of  course,  but  not  with  my  consent.   It  is  the  business  of 
20verpmc.it  to  look  after  the  wounded !— Look  over  there,  at 
the  Loupoukhine's  house;  they  faave  carried  away  every  stick. 
That  is  what  any  one  would  do,  with  a  gnun  of  common  sense  I 
-but  we,  we  are  idiots!— Have  mercy  on  your  chUdren  if  you 
have  none  on  me !  " 
The  count  hung  his  head  and  left  the  room,  a  n.'slandioly  man. 
"Papa,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Natacha,  who  had 
stolen  into  the  room  at  her  father's  heels  and  heard  the  debate. 
"  Nothing— nothing  that  concerns  you,"  said  her  father.^^ 
«  But  I  heard  it  all,  papa.— Why  does  mamma  refuse? 
"  What  can  it  matter  to  you?  "  said  the  count  crossly,  and 
Natacha  shrank  back  into  a  window-bay,  disconcerted. 
"Papa!"  she  exclaimed.   "  Here  is  Berg !  " 
Berg,  the  count's  son-in-law,  now  a  colonel  weanng  the 
orders  of  St.  Vladimir  and  St.  Anne,  still  held  his  snug  and 
pleasant  post  under  the  head  of  the  staff  of  the  second  division 
He  had  come  to  Moscow  that  very  morning  (the  ist— 13th 
September)  without  any  particular  motive.   But  as  every  one 
going  to  Moscow  he  did  as  every  one  did,  »n'*  isked  leave 
"  on  private  business."   Berg,  who  had  driven  up  ...  his  elegant 
droschky  with  two  handsome  horses— the  counterpart  of  a  pair 
he  had  seen  belonging  to  Prince  X.— got  out  and  crossed  the 
court-yard,  staring  with  much  curiosity  at  the  vehicles  whicn 
crowded  it.   As  he  went  up  the  steps  he  drew  out  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  of  immaculate  whiteness  and  tied  a  kriot  m  it. 
Then,  h-istening  his  pace,  he  rushed  into  the  drawing-room, 
threw  himself  on  the  count's  neck,  kissed  Natacha's  hand  and 
Sonia's,  and  eagerly  asked  after  his  "  mamma." 

"  Who  has  time  to  think  of  health?  "  the  count  growled 
dolefully.  "  Tell  us  what  is  going  on.  Where  are  the  troops? 
Is  there  to  be  a  battle?  "  •  r.  11 

"  God  only  knows,  papa,"  replied  Berg.  The  army  is  full 
of  heroic  spirit,  and  the  generals  are  sittmg  m  council;  the 
result  is  not  yet  kno^\Ti.  All  I  can  tell  you,  papa,  in  general 
terms,  is  that  no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  really  antique 
vdour  displayed  by  the  Russian  troops  in  the  fight  of  the  7th. 
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I  can  tell  you  this,  papa,"  and  he  slapped  his  chest,  as  he  had 
seen  a  general  of  his  acquaintance  do  whenever  he  spoke  of  the 
Russian  troops.  '*  I  can  tell  you  frankly  that  we  omoers  never 
once  had  to  urge  our  men  forward;  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  could  keep  bpxk  those — those.  .  .  .  Well, 
papa,  they  were  really  heroes  of  antiquity,"  he  hastily  con- 
cluded. "  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  did  not  shirk  risking  his 
life;  he  was  always  in  the  front.  As  to  our  corps,  which  was 
placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  as  you  may  imagine.  .  .  ."  And 
Berg  went  off  into  a  long  story,  a  compilation  of  all  he  had 
picked  up  fron  hearsay  during  the  last  few  days. 

Natacha's  eyes,  fixed  on  his  face  as  though  seeking  there  the 
answer  to  some  question  in  her  own  mind,  visibly  disturbed  the 
speaker.  "The  conduct  of  the  troops  was  heroic;  it  is  im- 
possible to  laud  it  too  highly,"  he  repeated,  trying  to  win 
Natadia's  good  graces  by  a  smile.  "  Russia  is  not  in  Moscow, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  her  children !  eh,  papa?  " 

At  this  moment  the  countess  entered  the  room;  she  looked 
tired  and  cross.  Berg  leaped  to  hb  feet,  kissed  her  hand,  asked 
her  fifty  questions  about  her  health,  shaking  his  head  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  Ah !  yes,  mamma,  very  true ;  these  are  cruel  times  for  a 
Russian  heart.  Bi^t  what  are  you.  uneasy  about?  You  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  away." 

"  I  really  cannot  think  what  every  one  is  about,"  said  the 
countess,  turning  to  her  husband.  "  Nothing  is  ready,  no  one 
gives  any  orders. — It  is  enough  to  make  one  wish  for  Mitenka 
back  again !   There  will  be  no  end  to  it !  " 

The  count  was  about  to  reply,  but  he  thought  better  oc  it, 
and  made  for  the  door. 

"  Papa,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask." 

"  Of  me?  " 

"  Yes.  As  I  was  passing  the  Youssoupow's  house  just  now, 
the  steward  came  running  out  to  ask  me  to  buy  something*  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  in,  and  I  found  a  very  pretty  chiffonier 
— ^you  remember  I  daresay  that  Vera  particularly  wished  for 
one,  and  that  we  even  had  quite  a  little  quarrel  over  it.  If 
you  could  imagine  what  a  pretty  thing  it  is  .  .  ."  Berg  went 
on  gleefully,  as  his  thoughts  went  back  to  his  el^;ant  and  well- 
kept  little  home,  "  full  of  little  drawers,  with  a  secret  division 
in  one  of  them — I  should  so  like  to  take  it  to  her  as  a  surprise. 
— I  saw  a  troop  of  serfs  down  in  the  court-yard;  let  me  have 
one  of  them — will  give  him  a  handsome  pourboire  and  .  .  ." 
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But  the  count  frowned:  "  You  must  ask  the  ootuttesi,"  sud 

he  drily.   "  I  do  not  give  the  orders." 

"  Of  course,  if  it  is  not  convenient,  I  can  do  without,"  said 
Berg.  **  It  was  only  because  Vera  ..." 

"  Devil  take  it.— Devil  take  you  all !  "  exclaimed  the  count, 
out  of  p:  tience.  "  You  are  turning  my  brain  among  you,  upon 
my  soul  you  are !  '*  and  he  left  the  room. 

The  countess  melted  into  tears. 

"  Oh !  the  times  are  desperately  hard,"  Berg  began  again. 

Natacha  had  followed  her  father,  but  a  fre^  idea  struck  her 
and  she  flew  down  the  stairs  four  steps  at  a  time.  P6tia  was 
on  the  outside  steps,  very  busy  distributing  arms  to  all  who 
were  leaving  Moscow.  The  carts  were  still  standing  there  with 
the  horses  ready  harnessed,  but  two  had  been  unloaded,  and  in 
one  of  them  an  ofl5cer  had  ensconced  himself  with  the  help  of 

his  servant.  »  •  • 

"Do  you  know  what  it  was  about?"  asked  Petia  of  his 
sister,  alluding  to  the  squabble  between  his  parents.  She  did 
not  answer.  "  I  suppose  it  was  because  papa  wanted  to  let  the 
wounded  men  have  the  waggons,"  the  boy  went  on.  "  Vassili 
told  me,  and  in  my  opinion  ..." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  exclaimed  Natacha,  suddenly  flaring  up  - 
she  looked  at  her  brother,  "  it  is  so  mean,  so  shameful,  that 
maddens  me!   Are  we  Germans?  " 

She  stopped,  choked  w'^^h  sobs,  and  as  no  one  was  at  hand  on 
whom  she  could  vent  her  passion,  she  hastily  fled. 

Bei^,  seated  by  his  mother-in-law,  was  pouring  out  a  stream 
of  respectful  consolations,  when  Natacha,  angry  and  tearful, 
nished  in,  like  a  hurricane,  and  went  resolutely  up  to  hei 
mother. 

"It  is  horrible,  disgraceful!"  she  said.  "You  never  can 
ave  given  such  an  order,  it  is  impossible!"    Berg  and  the 

untess  looked  up  quite  scared.  The  count,  who  was  at  the- 
window,  said  nothing. 

"  Mamma,  it  is  impossible !  Do  you  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  court-yard?   They  are  to  be  left  behind!  " 

"What  is  the  matter?   Who  are  to  be  left?  " 

"The  wounded. — Oh!  mamma,  it  is  not  like  you. — Dear 
mamma,  dear  little  dove  of  a  mother,  forgive  me,  I  ought  not 
to  speak  so — ^but  what  do  we  want  with  all  those  things?  " 

The  countess  looked  in  the  girl's  face,  and  understood  the 
cause  of  her  excitement,  and  of  her  husband's  bad  temper;  the 
count  would  not  look  round. 
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Well,  well,  do  as  you  pkMe.— I  do  not  ptwmt  you/'  Mid 
she,  not  yielding  entirely. 
"  Mamma,  wul  you  forsive  me?  " 

But  th0  counten  gentty  pntbed  her  aside,  and  w«nt  to  her 

husband. 

"  My  dear,  settle  it  just  as  you  like;  have  I  ever  inter- 
fered. ...  ?"   But  she  cast  down  her  eyes  like  a  criminal. 

"  The  eggs  giving  a  lesson  to  the  old  hen! "  said  the  count, 
and  he  kissed  his  wife  with  tears  in  his  eyes  while  she  hid  her 
confusion  on  his  sh(mlder. 

"  Oh,  papal  may  we?— And  we  shall  have  plenty  of  room 
for  all  that  is  necessary.  .  .  The  count  nodded  assent,  and 
Natacha  was  gone,  with  one  bound  to  the  stairs,  and  another 
down  into  the  court-yard. 

When  she  gave  the  order  to  unload  the  vehicles  the  servants 
could  not  beKeve  their  ears;  they  gathered  round  her  and 
would  not  do  it  till  the  count  told  them  that  it  was  by  their 
mistress's  desire.  Then  they  were  no  less  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  leaving  the  wounded  than  they  had  been,  few 
minutes  before,  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  away  all  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  set  to  work  with  a  will.  The  sufferers  dragged 
themselves  out  of  the  rooms  and  crowded  about  the  waggons 
with  pale  but  satisfied  faces.  The  ^od  news  soon  spread  to  the 
surrounding  houses,  and  all  the  wounded  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood flocked  into  the  Rostows'  court-yard.  Many  of  them 
would  have  managed  to  find  room  among  the  trunks  and  cases, 
but,  when  once  the  unloading  had  begun,  who  could  stop  it? 
And  after  ail,  what  matter  whether  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of 
the  things  were  left  behind?  The  yard  was  littered  with  half- 
open  boxes,  containing  rugs,  china  and  bronzes— all  that  had 
been  so  carefully  packed  the  day  before;  and  every  one  was 
busy  trying  to  reduce  the  amount  of  luggage,  so  as  to  convey 
as  many  of  the  wounded  as  possible. 

"  We  still  have  room  for  four,"  said  the  steward.  "  They 
can  ha"e  my  cart." 

"  And  take  the  one  that  has  my  trunks,"  said  the  countess. 
*'  Douniacha  can  sit  by  me." 

The  order  was  immediately  carried  out,  and  some  more 
wounded  were  sent  for  from  two  doors  off.  A'l  the  servants, 
and  Natacha  too,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement. 

"  How  can  we  fasten  on  this  case?  "  asked  some  men,  who 
were  trying  to  tie  a  certain  box  on  to  the  back  of  a  carriage. 
*'  It  really  wants  a  cart  to  itself  1 " 
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What  ii  in  H?  "  asked  Netacha. 
"  The  books  out  of  the  library." 
"  Leave  them;  we  don't  want  them." 
The  britnka  was  quite  full;  thmwainotnxnnevralorP^ia. 
"  He  will  ride  <m  tlM  boot.  Yon  wiQ  go  on  the  box,  won't 
you,  P6tia?  " 

Sonia  meanwhile  had  never  ceased  toiling;  but,  unlike 
Natacha,  she  was  putting  the  things  in  order  that  were  to  be 
left  behind,  writing  labels  for  them,  by  the  countess's  desire, 
and  doing  her  best  to  get  as  much  taken  as  possible. 

At  last,  by  two  in  the  afternoon  the  four  carriiip;es,  packed 
and  loaded,  stood,  horses  and  all,  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  steps ; 
while  the  waggons  full  of  wounded  men  made  their  way  out  of 
the  court-yard.  The  travelling-chariot  in  which  Prince  Andrew 
was  lying,  caught  Sonia's  attention  as  she  and  her  lady's-maid 
were  busy  trying  to  arrange  a  comfortable  comer  for  the  countess 
in  the  roomy  carriage. 

"  Whose  is  that  chariot?  "  adrod  Sonia,  putting  her  head  out 
of  the  window. 

"  Do  not  you  know,  miss?  "  said  the  woman. 

"  It  is  the  wounded  prince— he  spent  the  night  here,  and  now 
he  is  coming  on  with  us." 

"  What  prince?   What  is  his  name?  '* 

"  It  is  Natacha's  old  fiance,  Prince  Andrew  Bolkonsky,"  said 
the  maid,  with  a  sigh.    "  He  is  dying,  they  say." 

Sonia  sprang  out,  and  ran  off  to  the  countess,  who  was 
walking  about  the  rooms,  dressed  for  the  journey,  with  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  on,  waiting  till  all  the  party  should  have 
assembled  to  close  the  doors,  and  to  say  a  short  prayer  before 
starting. 

"Mamma,"  said  Sonia,  "Prince  Andrew  is  here,  w    -i^  i 

and  dying." 
The  countess  stared  in  astonishment. 

"  Natacha !  "  was  all  she  said. 

In  her  mind,  as  in  Sonia's,  the  fact  had  at  first  suggested  but 
one  idea;  knowing  Natacha  as  they  both  did,  the  feelings  she 
must  experience  at  this  news  were  more  present  to  them  than 
the  sympathy  they  had  always  felt  for  the  prince. 

"  Natacha  knows  nothing  about  it,  as  yet.  .  .  .  But  his 
carriage  is  coming  with  ours,  that  is  the  thing,"  said  Sonia. 

"  Aiid  he  is  dying,  you  say?  " 

Sonia  bowed  her  head,  and  the  countess,  clasping  her  in  hia 
arms,  began  to  cry. 
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"  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  past  finding  out,"  tfaon^t  she. 
She  felt  that  the  omnipotent  hand  of  Providence  wu  plainly 
visible  in  all  that  was  going  on  around  her. 

"Well,  mamma,  is  everything  ready?"  taHetd  Nttacha, 
gaily But  what  is  the  matter?  " 

*'  Nothing.   Everything  is  ready." 

'  WeU,  then,  come-"  and  the  counteie  hdd  her  head  down 
to  hide  her  tears. 

Sonia  kissed  Natacha,  and  Natacha  looked  inquiringly  into 
Imiv  fftcc* 

"Wb'.tisit?  What hai happened?** 

"  Novhin^,  nothing." 

"Something  wrong,  and  concerning  me  .  .  .?"  asked 
Natacha,  who  was  as  susceptible  as  a  sensitive  plant. 

The  count,  P^tia,  Mrs.  Schoss,  Mavra  Kouzminichna  and 
Vassilitch  came  into  the  drawing-room ;  the  doors  were  shut,  and 
all  sat  in  silence.  In  a  few  seconds  the  count  rose,  sighed 
deeply  and  crossed  himself  conspicuously  in  front  of  the  hoh 
ima^e.  All  followed  his  example;  he  embraced  Mavra  Kouz- 
minichna and  Vassilitch,  who  were  to  stay  and  take  care  of  the 
house;  while  the  two  old  servants  seized  his  hand  and  kissed 
his  shoulder,  he  patted  them  kindly  on  the  back,  bade  them 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  said  good-bye  with  vague  bene- 
volence. The  countess  had  taken  refuge  in  her  room  where 
Sonia  found  her,  again  on  her  knees  in  front  of  the  images: 
though  some  of  them  had  been  removed,  as  the  countess  clung 
to  those  which  were  most  precious  as  family  heirlooms. 

At  the  entrance  and  in  the  court-yard,  tliose  who  were  leaving 
— their  high  boots  pulled  up  over  their  trousers,  their  cout> 
strapped  round  the  waist  with  leather  belts,  armed  with  daget 
and  swords  dealt  out  to  them  by  Pctia — were  taking  leave  ot 
those  who  were  to  remain  behind.  As  usual,  at  the  last  moment, 
several  things  had  been  forgotten  or  badly  packed,  and  the  two 
running  footmen  stood  for  a  long  time  at  the  doors  of  the 
carriage,  ready  to  help  the  countess  in,  while  the  maids  were 
still  rushing  to  and  fro  for  pillows  and  parcels  of  all  sizes. 

"  They  always  forget  something,"  said  the  countess.  "  You 
know  very  well,  Douniacha,  that  I  cannot  sit  like  that."  And 
Douniacha,  clenching  her  teeth  to  keep  silent,  once  more  in- 
dignantly arranged  the  countess's  cushions. 

"  Oh,  servants  1  servants  1 "  muttered  the  count,  shaking  his 
head. 

Yifime,  the  countess's  coachman,  the  only  man  she  would 
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trust  to  drive  her,  sat  perched  on  his  high  box,  and  did  not 
even  condescend  to  look  back  at  what  was  goii^  <m.  Lcmg 
experience  had  aught  him  that  it  would  be  some  time  yet 
beiore  he  was  told:  "  Drive  on  and  God  be  with  us!  "  and  that 
evm  after  that  he  would  be  itof^d  at  least  twice,  while  some 
fo''gotten  article  was  sent  for;  not  till  then  would  the  countess 
put  ner  head  out  of  the  window  and  implore  him  in  Heaven's 
name  to  careful  going  down  hill.  He  knew  it  all  wdl; 
so  he  waited  with  imperturbable  coolness,  and  patimce  far 
greater  than  that  of  his  horses,  for  the  near  horse  pawed  and 
champed  his  bit.  At  last  every  one  was  seated  in  the  great 
coach,  the  step  was  put  up,  the  door  shut,  the  dr'^ssing-case 
that  had  been  forgotten  was  put  in,  and  the  countess  gave  the 
old  coachman  the  usual  injunctions.  Yeiime  solemnly  took  off 
his  hat  and  crossed  himself;  the  postiUon  did  the  same. 

"  God  be  with  us  1"  said  Y^me,  as  he  replaced  his  bat.  "  We 
are  off!" 

The  postilion  whipped  up  the  leaders,  the  near  shaft-horse 
put  his  collar  to  the  work,  the  springs  ci  caked  and  the  heavy 
vehicle  swayed.  The  footman  sprang  on  the  bo.,  as  soon  as 
they  had  fairly  started,  and  then  the  other  carriages,  jolting 
over  the  stones  as  thev  turned  into  the  street,  follow  cd  in  pro- 
cession. All  the  travelleis  crossed  themselves  as  they  passed 
the  church  opposite,  and  the  servants  who  were  to  remain 
behind  escorted  them  a  little  way,  hanging  about  the  carriage 
doors.  Natacha  had  not  for  a  long  time  felt  so  happily  excited 
as  at  this  moment ;  seated  by  her  mother,-  she  saw  the  houses 
and  walls  of  Moscow,  which  they  were  abandoning  to  their 
fate,  slowly  circle  past.  From  time  to  time  she  put  her  head 
out  of  the  window  and  looked  at  the  long  file  of  waggons  which 
led  the  way — Prince  Andrew's  chariot  at  its  head.  She  had  no 
idea  of  what  that  closed  hood  concealed ;  but  as  it  was  the  first 
of  the  long  line  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it. 

As  they  progressed  endless  files  of  the  same  kind  turned  out 
from  so  many  of  the  cross  streets  that  in  the  great  high  street 
—the  Sadovaia — they  formed  two  lines.  In  front  of  the 
Soukharew  To'ver,  Natacha,  who  was  eagerly  watching  the 
passers-by,  suddenly  exclaimed  with  joyful  surprise: 

"  Mamma,  Sonia,  it  is  hel  ** 

"Who?   Who  is  it?" 

"  Why,  it  is  B^soukhow— "  and  she  leaned  out  of  the  window 

to  make  sure  that  ^e  recognised  a  tall  big  man  wearing  a 
coachman's  caftan  .    .  was  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  it  was  a 
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dispise.   Close  behind  him  walked  a  Uttle  old  man  with  a 
yellow,  beardless  face,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  with  a  frieze  collar 
It  certainly  is  Besoukhow,"  said  Natacha. 

"  What  an  idea  I   You  are  mistaken  I  " 

"  I  will  wager  my  head  that  it  is  he—Stop.— Wait  1 »  she 
cned  to  the  coachman. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  stop;  the  drivers  of  vehicles  in  both 
directions  shouted  to  him  to  go  on  and  not  to  check  the  tide  of 
traffic.   However,  the  Rostows  could  clearly  make  out  the  tall 
figure,  though  some  way  off;  if  it  was  not  Peter  it  was  some 
one  strangely  like  him.   The  person  in  question  was  walking 
on  the  footway  with  his  head  bent  and  a  grave  face;  the  old 
man  who  looked  like  a  servant,  noticing  the  party  m  the  carriage 
who  were  gazing  at  him  so  inquisitively,  gently  and  respectfully 
touched  his  master's  elbow.   Peter,  lost  in  thought,  did  not 
immediately  understand  what  he  wanted;  but  presently  lookine 
round  to  the  spot  to  which  his  aged  companion  was  pointing 
he  caught  sight  of  Natacha,  and  by  an  involuntary  impulse  ran 
towards  the  coach.   He  went  about  ten  steps,  and  stopped 
short.   Natacha,  still  leanmg  out,  hailed  him  with  a  friendly 
smile. 

"  Peter  Kirilovitch,  come  here  and  speak  to  us.  You  reallv 
seem  to  know  me  again !  It  is  very  surprising  that  you  should 
—And  what  are  you  doing  m  that  queer  costume?  "  she  added 
holding  out  her  hand.  ' 

Peter  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  awkwardly,  walking  along 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  for  it  had  not  been  able  to  stop, 
intent  "  countess,  with  kindly 

"I— nothing.— Why?  Ask  me  no  questions,  pray,"  he 
replied,  feeling  the  bewitching  charm  of  Natacha's  bright  face 
smking  into  his  soul.  ^ 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  or  to  leave  Moscow?  " 

Peter  was  silent  for  an  instant. 

Go'od?bye°"  ^  '  '^'^         "        ^  ^  ^  ^^y- 

"  How  souy  I  am  that  I  am  not  a  man!   I  should  have 

stayed  with  you,"  said  Natacha.    "  For  you  are  right,  I  know 

— Mamma,  if  you  would  only  let  me  stay  .  .  . 

"  You  were  at  the  battle-you  saw  the  fighting?  "  asked  the 

countess,  interrupting  the  girl. 

to-'mSw  "^'"^  "  ^^""^  """^  ^ 
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"  But  what  is  wrong  with  you?  "  Natacha  persisted.  "  You 

are  not  like  your  usual  self." 

"  Oh !  ask  me  no  questions. — I  do  not  know — to-morrow. — 
Not  another  word!  Good-bye,  good-bye!"  he  repeated. 
"  What  dreadful  times  .  .  .  !  "  He  let  the  coach  pass  on  and 
got  back  to  the  footway;  while  Natacha  still  gazed  after  him 
with  her  friendly,  but  slightly  satirical,  smile. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Peter,  since  his  disappearance,  had  been  living  in  the  rooms 
that  had  belonged  to  his  deceased  friend,  Bazd^iew.  This  was 
what  had  happened. 

When  he  awoke  that  morning,  after  his  interview  with 
Rostopchine,  he  was  for  a  few  minutes  bewildered  to  know 
where  he  was,  or  what  was  being  said  to  him;  but  when  his 
servant  mentioned  among  the  names  of  those  who  were  waiting 
to  see  him,  that  of  the  French  man  who  had  delivered  his  wife's 
letter,  one  of  those  fits  of  gloom  and  despair  to  which  he  was 
so  liable  came  over  him  with  crushing  weight.  His  brain  \yas 
utterly  bewildered  and  confused;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  nothing 
left  to  do  on  earth — that  his  whole  existence  had  crumbled  into 
nothingness,  and  that  life  had  come  to  a  dead-lock.  Murmuring 
to  himself  with  a  forced  smile,  he  sat  on  his  sofa,  altogether  lost; 
now  and  then  he  peeped  through  the  key-hole  at  the  people  wait- 
ing in  the  adjoining  room,  or  took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read. 
His  butler  came  a  second  time,  to  say  that  the  French  gentle- 
man urgently  begged  for  an  interview,  if  only  for  a  few  moments, 
and  that  a  man  had  come  from  Mrs.  Bazdeiew,  who  was  obliged 
to  go  into  the  country,  with  a  message  begging  him  to  take 
charge  of  her  deceased  husband's  library. 

"To  be  sure,  of  course — ^at  once. — Go  and  tell  him  I  am 
coming,  that  will  be  best,"  said  Peter;  and  as  soon  as  the 
servant  had  left  the  room  he  snatched  up  his  hat  and  slipped 
away  by  a  back  door. 

He  met  no  one  in  the  passage,  and  got  down  to  the  lower 
landing.  There  he  saw  the  porter  on  |;uard  at  the  front 
entrance,  so  he  turned  off  down  a  back  staircase  leading  to  the 
court-yard,  and  stole  across  it  unperceived.  However,  in  gning 
out  of  the  carriage  gate,  he  was  obliged  to  go  past  the  gate- 
keepers and  coachmen  in  waiting,  who  all  bowed  respectfully. 
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.   tx^^^  Si  Sot"  r 

Pools  Peter  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  the  house  for 
he  had  not  been  here  for  some  time.   When  he^nocked  at  the 

fi"a"S      ""^^  man  whom  hf  had 

hrst  seen  a^  Torjok  five  years  smce,  opened  the  door. 

Is  any  one  at  home  ?  "  asked  PeteV 
.    My  mistress  and  the  children  have  been  comoelleH  h,. 
arcumstances  to  take  refuge  in  their  countr^se  S^^^^ 
Let  me  go  m  all  the  same.    I  must  look  through  the  Ss» 
rod^^  ;  ."T"  brother~mv  maker's 

feeble ^  ^  know/he T  very 

^^Peter  also  knew  that  he  was  half  idiotic,  for  he  drank  like  a 

seeinrPetPr      l    l  5°''  bore  testimony  to  his  habits.  On 
Ssttwnirr^La^^^  ^^'^ 

servL^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
Peter  followed  him.    "Seals  have  been  placed  on  everv 
you  see.   Sophia  Danilovna  said  we  weS  to  give  yoT^^^^ 

life^tSTJ  I!'hL^'7''J  '"""^  ^"^'"g  the  Benefactor's 

SinJr.L  f^^f'l        ^^^^         anxious  trepidation 

Since  the  old  man's  death  the  room  had  not  been  used?and  the 
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dust  which  lay  on  all  the  furniture  made  it  look  doubly  forloni. 

Ghdraiisime  opened  a  shutter  and  went  away.  Peter  went  to  a 
cabinet  which  contained  various  manuscripts^  and  took  out  a 
packet  of  very  precious  documents:  the  Constitution  of  the 
Scotch  Lodges,  ennob  ed  and  elucidated  by  Bazdeiew.  He  laid 
then  out  on  the  table,  glanced  over  them,  and  then  forgot  every- 
thing in  a  brown  study. 

Ghcrassime  opened  the  door  and  peered  in  once  or  twice,  but 
found  him  still  in  the  same  attitude.  Two  hours  slipped  by; 
then  the  old  servant  allowed  himself  to  make  a  little  noise;  but 
it  was  in  vain,  Peter  heard  nothing. 

"  Is  your  driver  to  be  sent  away?  "  asked  Gh6rassime,  at 
length. 

'*  Ah !  yes,"  exclaimed  Peter,  rousing  himself.   "  Listen,"  he 

added,  holding  the  man  by  a  button  of  his  coat,  and  looking  at 
him  with  moist  and  glistening  eyes.  There  will  be  a  fight 
to-morrow,  you  know. — ^Do  not  betray  me,  and  do  as  I  tell 

vou." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ghcrassime,  shortly.   "  Shall  I  bring  you 

something  to  eat?  " 

"  No— I  want  something  else.  Bring  me  a  complete  peasant's 
outfit,  and  a  pistol." 

"  Very  well,"  repeated  Ghcrassime,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

Peter  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  alone  in  the  library,  walking 
up  and  down  it  incessantly;  and  the  old  servant  heard  him 
talking  aloud  to  himself  several  times.  At  night  he  went  to 
rest  in  a  bed  that  had  been  made  ready  for  him.  GhCrassime, 
in  a  long  life  of  service,  had  seen  many  strange  things;  so  he 
was  not  particularly  astonished  by  Peter's  eccentricity,  and  was 
very  well  content  to  have  some  one  to  wait  upon.  He  had  got 
the  peasant's  coat  and  cap  by  the  evening  without  any  difficulty, 
and  promised  to  procure  him  the  pistol  next  morning.  Th.  old 
drunken  idiot  came  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  room  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  shuflSing  about  with  his  shoes  down  at 
heel :  he  would  stand  a  few  minutes  gaping  at  Peter,  but  as  soon 
as  Besoukhow  1^^  ked  round  he  crossed  the  skirts  of  his  dressing- 
gown  over  his  lianks,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Peter,  in  his  costume  as  a  driver,  was  going  in  seuch  of  a 
pistol,  with  Gherassime,  when  he  met  the  Rostows. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

During  the  night  of  September  13th,  Koutouzow  gave  the 
order  that  the  army  was  to  retire  towards  Moscow,  by  the 
Riazan  road.  The  march  began  at  night;  the  first  r^^ments 
led  the  way  in  good  order,  and  without  hurry;  but  when,  at 
daybreak,  they  reached  the  Dorogomilow  '  ridge,  and  saw  in 
froBnt  of  them  an  innumerable  multitude,  ci  jwdmg  the  bridge, 
covering  the  heights,  and  thronging  the  streets  till  progress 
was  impossible;  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  hemmed 
in  behind  by  a  less  compact  mass  of  men  pushing  them  forward, 
the  ranks  were  reduced  to  disorder.  The  soldiers  rushed  on  to 
the  bridge,  jumped  into  boats,  and  many  of  them  even  into  the 
water.  Koutouzow  himself  made  his  way  across  the  town  bv 
the  back  streets.  By  ten  in  the  morning,  of  the  14th,  however, 
only  part  of  the  rear  guard  remained  in  the  Dorogomilow  suburb: 
the  rest  of  the  army  had  made  its  way  across. 

At  that  same  hour  Napoleon,  on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of 
his  troops,  was  standing  on  the  Poklonnaia  HiII,i  and  gazing 
at  the  splendid  panorama  before  him.  During  the  memorable 
and  eventful  week— from  the  battle  of  Borodino  on  the  7th,  till 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy  on  the  14th— Moscow  had  enjoyed  the 
lovely  autumn  weather,  which  is  always  taken  with  gratitude 
as  an  agreeable  surprise;  the  sun,  though  low  on  the  horizon, 
seems  to  fill  the  air  with  sparkling  light,  dazzling  the  eye  and  giv- 
ing a  more  genial  warmth  than  in  the  spring ;  the  lungs  expand  and 
dilate  as  they  inhale  the  perfiuned  breeze  •  the  nights  are  not  yet 
cold,  and  the  darkness  is  made  glorious  by  showers  of  golden 
stars— a  mysterious  splendour  that  frightens  some  and  aichants 
others. 

On  this  day  the  morning  light  shed  fairy-like  beauty  on 

Moscow.  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  its  gardens,  its 
churches,  its  river,  its  cupolas  glistening  like  domes  of  gold,  its 
fantastic  and  unique  architecture— and  everything  looked  as 
though  life  were  moving  there  as  usual.  Napoleon,  as  he  con- 
templated the  scene,  felt  that  mixture  of  uneasy  curiosity  and 
covetousness  which  stirs  a  cor.queror  as  he  stands  face  to  face 
with  unknown  and  alien  types.  He  felt  that  this  great  city 
was  instinct  with  life;  nay,  he  could  see  ample  evidence  of 
that  from  the  height  on  which  he  stood:  it  was  as  though  he 

*  Salutation  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Moscow  ou  the  Smolensk  road. 
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heard  the  panting  breath  of  a  vast  living  body.  Every  Russian 
heart  as  it  turns  to  Moscow,  idealises  the  old  capital  as  a  mother; 
and  every  foreigner,  though  its  maternal  attributes  may  come  not 
to  him,  is  struck  by  its  essentially  feminine  character. — ^Napoleon 

felt  it. 

"This  Eastern  city  with  its  numberless  churches,  Moscow 
the  ho.>  —At  last  I  see  the  famous  spot!  It  was  time!" 
thought  he;  he  dismounted,  had  the  map  of  Moscow  laid  before 
him,  and  sent  for  his  interpreter,  Lelorgne  d'Ideville. 

"  A  town  held  by  an  enemy  is  a  dishonoured  maiden ! "  he 
had  said  to  Toutchkow  at  Smolensk. 

But  as  he  admired  the  Oriental  beauty,  prone  at  his  feet,  it 
was  chiefly  in  amazement  at  finding  a  dream  realised  which  he 
had  so  long  cherished,  and  thought  so  difficult  of  attainment. 
He  was  excited,  ahnost  tremulous,  at  the  certainty  of  possessing 
her,  and  he  looked  about  him  comparing  the  details  of  the 
scene  with  the  plan  of  the  city. 

"  There  lies  the  proud  capital,  at  my  mercy !  And  where  is 
Alexander,  and  what  are  his  feelings? — I  have  but  to  speak 
the  word — to  give  a  sign — and  the  capital  of  the  czars  is  de- 
stroyed for  ever.  But  my  clemency  is  always  great  to  the  con- 
quered! I  will  be  merciful.  Messages  of  justice  and  concilia- 
tion shall  be  written  on  those  ancient  monuments  of  despotism 
and  barbarism.  I,  sitting  in  the  Kremlin,  will  dictate  words  of 
wisdom.  From  me  they  shall  learn  what  true  civilisation  means, 
and  future  generations  of  Boyards  will  be  obliged  to  remember 
the  name  of  their  conqueror  with  gratitude:  '  Boyards ' — I  will 
say  to  them — *  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  triumph 
to  humiliate  a  sovereign  I  esteem;  I  will  offer  you  terms  of 
peace  worthy  of  you  and  of  my  peoples ! ' — And  my  presence  will 
elevate  them,  for  I  will  s*^  plainly  uid  magnanimously,  as  I 
always  do." 

"  Bring  me  the  Boyaro.  he  said  alou^,  turning  to  his  staff; 
and  a  general  officer  rode  off  in  search  of  them. 

Two  hours  went  by;  Napoleon  breakfasted,  and  then 
returned  to  the  same  spot  to  await  the  deputation.  His  address 
was  prepared — a  speech  full  of  dignity  and  majesty,  at  least  in 
his  own  opinion.  Carried  away  by  the  generosity  he  intended 
heaping  on  the  capital,  he  already  saw  himself  in  fancy  in  the 
palace  of  the  czars,  surrounded  by  the  magnates  of  the  Russian 
court  meeting  those  of  his  own.  He  was  appomting  a  prefect 
who  should  gain  him  the  hearts  of  the  people,  distributing 
largess  to  the  benevolent  foundations  of  the  town,  thinking 
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that— as  in  Africa  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  drape  himself  in 
a  burnotts,  and  perform  his  devotions  in  a  mosque — so  here 
he  ought  to  be  open-handed  after  the  traditions  of  the  czars. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  fancy,  growing  somewhat  impatient 
at  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Boyards,  his  generals  were 
debating  in  an  undertone;  for  the  emfcsaries  charged  to  fetch 
these  representatives  had  returned  in  consternation,  a,nnounring 
thut  the  city  was  empty,  that  every  one  was  leaving.  How 
was  this  news  to  be  communicated  to  his  majesty  without 
making  him  ridiculous — the  most^  disastrous  issue  conceivable? 
How  was  he  to  be  told  that,  instead  of  the  expected  Boyards, 
there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  found  but  the  drunken  mob? — Some 
said  that  a  deputation  of  some  sort  must  be  got  together  at  any 
cost;  others  recommended  that  the  emperor  should  be  told 
the  truth,  with  all  circumspection  and  delicacy.  It  was  a 
critical  case. 

"  Impossible!"— said  they.  "And  yet  he  must  know  it 
sooner  or  later."   But  no  one  would  be  the  first  to  tell  him. 

Napoleon,  who  had  been  so  long  content  to  indulge  in  his 
dream  of  magnificence,  felt  at  last,  with  the  subtle  instinct  of 
an  accomplished  actor,  that  the  situation  was  losing;  its  solem- 
nity by  dint  of  sheer  lengthiness.  He  gave  a  sign,  an  ^.  a  cannon 
was  fired.  At  this  signal  the  troops  assembled  in  front  of 
Moscow  rushed  in  through  the  various  gates  at  a  double  quick 
march,  or  tstripping  each  other  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  dust, 
while  the  streets  rang  with  their  deafening  shouts.  Napoleon, 
sympathising  in  their  enthusiasm,  rode  forward  as  far  as  the 
Dorogomilow  Gate;  there  he  stopped  and  dismounted,  proceed- 
ing on  foot,  in  confident  expectation  of  meetii^  the  deputation 
he  had  sent  for. 

Moscow  was  deserted.  There  was  still  a  spasmodic  semblance 
of  life,  no  doubt;  but  it  was  practically  empty  and  moribund, 
like  a  hive  that  has  lost  its  queen.  At  a  little  distance  it  may 
still  seem  busy,  but  if  you  go  close  to  it  you  cannot  be  deceived: 
this  is  not  how  it  looks  when  the  bets  fly  home  to  it;  there  is 
not  the  fragrance,  the  hum  of  life.  A  tap  on  the  hive  does 
not  produce  the  general  and  immediate  revolt  of  thousands  ot 
little  creatures,  curling  themselves  round  to  sting,  buzzing  and 
fluttering  with  rage,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  stir  of  busy 
labour,  though  here  and  there,  in  its  depths  a  feeble  hum  may 
be  heard.  At  the  entrance  there  is  no  heavy,  aromatic  scent 
of  honey,  no  warm  odour  of  gathered  stores!  No  watchful 
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guards  are  there,  ready  to  give  a  trumpet  call  of  warning,  and 
hen  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defending  the  commonwealth. 
There  is  no  peaceful,  regular  toil  betraying  itself  in  a  steady 
murmur;  only  a  fitful  and  broken  buzz.  The  working  bees 
ire  no  longer  to  be  seen  setting  forth,  light  of  wing,  to  forage 
:n  the  fields  for  their  fragrant  booty;  only  thieving  drones  creep 
in  and  out,  all  clammy  with  stolen  sweets.  Instead  of  swarming 
bunches  of  honey -laden  bees,  clinging  to  each  other,  or  brushing 
off  the  pellets  of  gathered  wax,  only  a  few  torpid  and  half-dead 
insects  are  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  or  wandering 
idly  and  vaguely  about  the  fragile  partitions.  Where  once 
there  was  a  smooth  floor,  clean-swept  by  the  fanning  of  their 
wings,  the  seams  neatly  caulked  with  wax,  lie  scattered  crumbs 
of  wax,  broken  ruins,  a  few  dying  creatures  with  legs  still 
quivering,  or  corpses  left  unburied.  The  upper  chambers  are 
no  less  ruinous;  the  cells,  built  up  with  such  exquisite  skill, 
have  lost  their  virgin  beauty;  everything  is  desolate,  crushed, 
and  defiled.  Robber  wasps  invade  the  abandoned  works,  and 
the  dismayed  inhabitants — shrivelled,  limp  and  decre|Mt,  drag 
themselves  about,  listless  and  hopeless,  with  scarcely  a  spark 
of  life;  while  flies,  hornets,  and  butterflies  come  fluttering  or 
blundering  round  the  ravaged  treasury.  Sometimes  one  or 
two  may  be  found  faithful  to  their  old  habits,  cleaning  out  a 
cell  and  instinctively  removing  a  dead  bee,  while,  close  by  these, 
two  others  are  fighting  or  encouraging  each  other  in  idleness. 
A  few  survivors,  finding  a  feebler  victim,  crowd  round  and 
suffocate  it;  here  an  invalid,  no  heavier  than  a  tuft  of  down, 
flies  slowly  away,  but  stoon  falls,  one  more  on  a  heap  of  dried-up 
dead— and  where,  not  long  since,  thousands  of  bees  stood  in 
circles,  and  back  to  back,  watching  the  mysteries  of  hatching 
broods,  there  is  only  a  sprinkling  of  exhausted  workers,  and  in 
the  cells  the  hapless  dead,  who,  even  in  their  last  sleep  seem 
to  be  guarding  the  desecrated  and  violated  sanctuary.  It  is 
a  realm  of  death  and  decay !  The  few  that  survive  climb, 
try  to  fly,  cling  to  the  master's  hand,  and  are  too  weak  even 
to  sting  ere  they  die.— He  seals  up  the  door,  marks  it  for 
destruction,  and  presently  takes  out  the  fragments  of  remaining 
comb. 

This  was  precisely  the  appearance  of  Moscow  on  that  14th 
of  September.  Those  who  had  been  left  behind  came  and 
went  as  usual  with  mechanical  regularity,  making  no  change  in 
the  routine  of  life;  while  Napoleon,  anxious  and  fuming,  was 
pacing  to  and  fro  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  deputation  to 
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meet  him — an  empty  ceremonial  that  he  held  indispensabl?. 

When  at  last  they  told  him,  with  every  concei\';vl)le  cin  uin- 
locutioHj  that  Moscow  was  empty,  he  scowled  furiously  at  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  utter  the  words,  and  continued  his  walk 
in  silence.  "The  carriage!"  he  said;  he  got  in  with  the 
assistance  of  the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting,  and  drove  into  the 
town.  Moscow  deserted !  WTiat  an  incredible  climax!  With- 
out attempting  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  he  alighted  at  an 
inn  in  the  Dorogomilow  suburb.  The  grand  effect  had  missed 
fire. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

TiiE  Russians  poured  through  Moscow  from  two  in  the  morning 
till  two  in  the  aftemoon,  closely  followed  by  the  wounded  und 
the  last  remaining  inhabitants.  While  they  remained  immov- 
ably locked  on  the  Stone  Birdge,  the  Moskva  Bridge,  and  the 
Yaouza  Bridge,  quite  unable  to  move  forward,  a  mob  of  soldier^ 
took  advantage  of  the  halt  to  steal  back  along  Vassili-Blagennni 
as  far  as  the  "  Red  Square,"  where  they  fancied  they  could 
help  themselves  to  other  people's  property  without  any  very 
great  difficulty.  The  alleys  and  passages  leading  to  the 
Gostiimoi-Dvor  ^  were  also  thronged  with  men  prompted  by 
the  same  desire. 

No  invitationa  to  buy  were  to  be  heard;  the  itinerant 
merchants  and  their  barrows  had  disappeared  with  the  motley 
crowd  of  buyers  and  haggling  women ;  the  mob  was  exclusively 
composed  of  soldiers  who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were 
going  into  the  houses  empty-handed,  to  come  out  loaded  with 
spoil.  The  few  owners  who  had  remained  on  the  spot  were 
wandering  about  in  dismay,  opening  and  closing  their  shops, 
bringing  out  whatever  they  could  first  lay  hands  on,  and  giving 
it  to  their  men  to  carry  to  some  place  of  safety.  On  the  square 
in  front  of  the  bazaar  drums  were  beating  a  call  to  arms,  but 
their  rattle  was  ineffectual  to  restore  discipline  among  the 
plundering  soldiers,  who,  on  the  contrary,  made  off  as  fast 
as  they  could,  while,  through  the  seething  mob,  a  few  men  in 
grey  coats,  with  shaven  heads,  were  moving  to  and  fro. 

Two  officers — one  wearing  a  scarf  and  riding  a  wretched 
iron-grey  nag,  and  the  other  in  a  cloak  and  on  foot — were 


*  The  Bazaar  of  Moscow. 
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talknig  at  the  comer  of  a  street;  they  were  presently  joined  by 

a  third,  also  on  horseback. 

"  The  general  says  they  are  all  to  be  driven  out,  come  what 
may— haBf  the  men  have  deserted.— Where  are  you  off  to?" 
he  shouted  to  three  infantry  privates  who  were  sneaking  past 
to  rejoin  the  ranks,  holding  up  the  skirts  of  their  greatcoats. 

"  How  on  earth  are  we  to  get  them  together  again  ?  .  .  .  . 
We  must  make  those  we  have  march  in  double  quick  time  to 
prevent  their  joining  the  others." 

"  But  they  cannot  get  forward;  there  is  a  dead-lock  on  the 
bridge.' 

"  Come— go  forward  and  drive  the  mob  in  front  of  you," 

said  an  old  officer. 
The  man  with  the  scarf  dismounted,  and  called  the  drummer, 

and  they  took  their  stand  together  under  the  arcade.  A  few 
soldiers  began  running  with  the  crowd.  A  fat  shopkeeper, 
with  flushed,  bloated  cheeks,  and  a  look  of  satisfied  greed,  went 
up  to  the  officer,  gesticulating  agerly. 

"  Highness,"  he  said,  with  a  free  and  easy  air,  "  you  must 
grant  us  more  protection.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  a 
mere  trifle;  and  if  all  that  was  expected  was  just  enough  to 
satisfy  a  gentleman  like  you,  we  should  be  only  too  glad, — a 
couple  of  pieces  of  cloth  are  always  at  your  service;  for,  of 
course,  we  know. — ^But  this  is  sheer  pillage!  If  there  were  a 
patrol  at  any  rate,  or  if  we  had  had  notice  in  time  to  shut 
up  " 

Some  other  shopkeepers  had  joined  the  group. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  lamenting  over  such  a  trifle?  "  said  one 
of  them  very  gravely.  "  Who  thinks  of  crying  for  his  hair 
when  his  head  is  cut  off? — ^They  may  take  what  they  please!  '* 
he  added  to  the  officer,  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  so,  Ivan  Sidoritch,"  said 
the  other  angrily. — "  Come,  highness,  come  this  way." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Why, 
have  not  I  three  shops,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  roubles 
in  goods?  But  how  can  we  hope  to  save  our  property  when 
the  troops  are  taken  away?  God's  will  is  stronger  than 
ours!" 

"  Only  come,"  repeated  the  other,  bowing  to  the  officer  who 
looked  undecided.  "  But,  after  all,  what  do  I  care!  "  he  added 
suddenly,  and  he  strode  off. 

A  great  noise  of  fighting  and  swearing  was  audible  inside  a 
shop  where  the  door  stood  half-open.   He  was  on  the  point  of 
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going  in  to  see  what  was  happening,  when  one  of  the  men  with 
shaved  heads,  in  a  grey  coat,  was  flung  violently  out.  The  man 
sprang  up  very  nimbly,  and  stooping  almost  double,  threaded 
his  way  between  the  officer  and  the  shop-keepers,  and  was  lost 
in  the  crowd,  while  the  mob  flew  at  the  aoldien,  who  were 
forcing  their  way  into  the  shop. 

At  the  same  moment  a  tremendous  outcry  came  up  from  the 
Moskva  Bridge. 

"What  is  the  matter?  What  is  it?"  cried  the  officer, 
rushing  to  the  spot  with  his  companion. 

Two  cannon,  removed  from  their  permanent  position,  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  square,  which  was  full  of  carts  that 
had  been  overturned,  and  of  infantry  marching  down  on  the 
people,  who  were  running  like  mad  creatures.  Some  soldiers 
were  roaring  with  laughter  as  they  stared  at  a  huge  waggon 
loaded  with  a  mountain  of  furniture;  on  the  top  of  it  a  woman 
was  clinging  with  desperate  shrieks  to  a  child's  arm-chair  with 
its  1^  in  the  air;  four  dogs  fastened  to  the  waggon  were 
huddled  together  in  alarm.  From  what  the  officer  could  learn, 
the  shrieks  of  the  crowd  and  the  woman's  screams  had  their 
origin  in  a  sudden  panic.  General  Yermolow,  hearing  that  the 
soldiers  were  pillaging  the  shops,  and  the  inhabitants  thronging 
the  ways  to  the  bridge,  had  had  two  guns  brought  down  from 
their  positions  to  make  the  people  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
clear  the  square  by  firing.  Frenzied  with  terror,  the  mob  had 
scrambled  on  to  the  carts  and  waggons,  had  upset  them,  push- 
ing and  yelling,  and  so  had  actually  left  the  passage  open  for 
the  troops  which  had  marched  on. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  the  streets  were  quite  empty;  private 
houses  and  shops  alike  were  closed;  near  the  taverns,  here  and 
there,  drunken  songs  or  shouting  might  be  heard,  but  there 
was  no  sound  of  carriages  or  horses,  and  only  the  footfall  of 
some  rare  passer-by  echoed  through  the  dismal  silence.  The 
Povarskaia  was  as  still  as  the  other  streets;  trusses  of  hay, 
ends  of  rope,  and  pieces  of  board  littered  the  wide  court-yard 
of  the  Rostows'  house — abandoned  now,  with  all  its  splendid 
fittings;  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  jingling  of  a  piano 
came  from  the  drawing-room:  Michka,  Vassilitch's  grandchild, 
who  had  been  left  behind,  was  amusmg  himself  with  strumming 
on  the  keys;  while  the  gate-porter,  with  his  hand  on  his  hip, 
was  standing  in  front  of  a  long  glass,  and  smiling  graciously  at 
his  own  reflection. 
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''How  clever  I  ami  tuu^  Ignatnif/'  cried  the  boy,  patting 
with  his  hands  on  the  key-board. 

"  Wonderful  1 "  replied  Ignatius,  still  gazing  at  the  broad 
face  that  beamed  &,i  him  from  the  mirror. 

"  Oh !  idle !  Shamefully  idle !  "  said  the  voice  of  Mavra 
Kouzminichna,  suddenly  coming  behind  them.  "  I  have  caught 
you ! — Look  at  that  great  face,  grinning  at  its  own  teeth,  while 
nothing  is  put  away,  and  VassiUtch  can  hardly  ttand,  lue  is  10 
tired." 

The  portei  looked  grave  at  once,  pulled  down  his  belt,  and 
left  die  room  with  submissive  eyes. 

"  I  am  resting,  little  aunt !  " 

"I  dare  say,  indeed,  you  little  impl  Be  off  and  get  the 
samovar  ready  for  your  grandfather." 

Then  the  old  woman  dusted  the  furniture,  shut  the  piano, 
sighed  deeply,  and  took  care  to  lock  the  drawing-room  door 
behind  her. 

She  was  standing  in  the  court-yard,  considering  what  she 
should  do  next — should  she  go  and  take  tea  with  Vassilitch,  or 
finish  her  work  in  the  store-room — when  hasty  steps  clattered 
down  the  deserted  street  and  stopped  at  the  gate;  then  some 
one  rattled  violently  at  the  latch  of  the  door,  tr>-ing  to  open  it. 

"  Who  is  there?  What  do  you  want?  "  cried  the  old  house- 
keeper. 

"  The  count—CouLt  Ilia  Andr^idvitch  Rostow?  " 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  an  officer,  and  I  want  to  see  him,"  answered  a  pleasant 

voice. 

Mavra  Kouzminichna  opened  the  wicket  gate  and  saw  in 
fact  an  officer,  ^  lad  of  about  eighteen,  whose  features  were 
remarkably  like  those  of  the  Rostow  family. 

"  But  they  are  e;one — they  went  yesterday  evening,"  she 
said,  quite  affecticnately. 

"  Oh,  what  ill-luck !  1  ought  to  have  come  yesterday,"  said 
the  young  fellow  regretfully. 

Meanwhile  the  old  woman  had  been  looking  with  sympathetic 
curiosity  at  the  face — so  like  those  that  were  familiar  to  her,  at 
the  youth's  ragged  cloak  and  worn  boots. 

"  What  did  you  want  of  the  count?  " 

"  Oh!  it  is  too  late,"  said  the  lad  somewhat  crestfallen,  as  he 
turned  to  go;  but  he  paused  in  spite  of  himself  as  it  seemed. 
"  I  am  a  sort  of  relation  of  his ;  he  has  always  been  very  kind 
to  me — and  you  see,"  he  added  with  a  frank  smile,  as  he  pointed 
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to  his  boots  and  his  cloak— "  I  bav«  not  ft  firthing,  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  count  .  .  ." 
Mavra  Kouzminichna  did  not  wait  till  he  had  finished. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  said  shortly,  and  she  trotted  off  to 
the  side-court  where  her  rooms  were.  The  officer  stood  looking 
at  his  boots  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  What  a  pity  I  have  missed  my  uncle. — And  what  a  ^'cjod 
old  body! — Where  has  she  vanished  to?  I  must  ask  her  which 
is  the  shortest  way  to  pick  up  my  regiment,  which  by  this 
time  must  have  got  to  the  Rogojskala  gate." 

lie  saw  Mavra  KoUi.r..ini(  hna  coming  back  with  a  deter- 
mined though  somewhat  timid  look;  she  had  a  checked  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand  which,  as  she  came  near  luro,  she  untied, 
and  taking  out  a  twenty-five  rouble  note,  whkh  she  awkwardly 
offered  him. 

"  If  his  excellency  had  been  at  home,  he  would,  of  course  .  .  . 

But  as  it  is  .  .  ." 

She  paused  in  confusion,  while  the  young  fellow  gladly 
grasped  the  money  and  thanked  her  effusively. 

"  God  be  with  you,"  said  she,  as  she  showed  him  out.  The 
youn^'  officer  tl.rted  off,  along  the  abandoned  streets,  to  rejoir 
his  regiment  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  bridge  over  the  Yaouza 
Mavra  Kouzminichna  watched  him  go,  and  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  outside  the  gate  which  she  had  carefully  closed.  Her 
eyes  were  bright  with  tears;  he  was  long  since  out  of  sight,  but 
she  was  still  full  of  the  motherly  pity  and  feeling  that  had  been 
stirred  in  her  soul  by  the  sight  of  this  young  fellow,  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  her. 

The  ground  floor  of  an  unfinished  house  in  the  Varvarka  was 
occupied  by  a  tavern  ringing  at  this  moment  with  drunken 
shouts  and  songs.  Ten  or  more  workmen  were  seated  round 
the  tables  in  a  low  dirty  room — ^all  tipsy,  with  coats  unbuttoned 
and  blood-shot  eyes — and  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices ;  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  not  out  of  jollity.  Their  faces 
streamed  with  perspiration;  it  was  mere  rollicking  bravado  and 
defiance.  One  of  them,  a  fair,  tall,  young  fellow,  in  a  blue 
smock,  might  have  been  thought  good-looking  if  his  pointed  lips 
which  twitched  incessantly,  and  his  gloomy,  glassy  eyes  had 
not  given  his  face  a  strange  and  sinister  expression.  He  seerneu 
to  lead  the  chorus,  beating  time  with  great  gravity,  and  waving 
his  arm  right  and  left  above  their  heads;  his  sleeves  were  rolled 
back,  and  the  white  skin  showed  almost  to  the  dtoulder. 
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Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  sonp  a  sound  as  of  fiphtinp; 
fists  was  heard,  and  he  abruptly  stopped,  saying  in  a  tone  uf 
eoaunand: 

"  That  will  do,  boys;  they  are  fighting  outside;  "  and  rolling 
up  his  sleeve,  which  kept  tumbling  down  over  his  wrist,  he 
went  out  followed  by  his  companions. 

They,  like  himself,  were  workmen,  whom  the  tavern-keeper 
was  treating  in  payment  for  some  leather  of  various  kinds 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  factory  where  they  worked. 
Some  blacksmiths,  fancying  from  the  noise  within  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  must  be  going  on,  had  tried  to  get  in;  but 
the  tavern-keeper  and  a  shoeing-smith  had  come  to  blows  in 
the  doorway;  the  smith  was  thrown,  and  went  reeling  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  where  he  fell  face  downwards.  One  of  his 
comrades  immediately  flew  at  the  tavern-keeper,  got  him  down 
and  knelt  on  his  chest  with  all  his  weight;  but  at  that  instant 
the  young  orator  of  the  rolled-up  sleeve  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  deahng  the  smith  a  tremendous  blow,  shouted  vehemently: 
"  Come  on  lads,  they  are  killing  our  man !  ** 

The  shoeing-smith  lifted  up  a  Uood-stained  face,  and  cried 
out  in  a  doleful  voice: 

"  Help  this  way,  help !   A  man  is  killed — help !  ** 

"  Lord  have  mercy  1  they  have  killed  a  man  I  "  bleated  a 
woman,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  gate  next  door. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  round  the  fallen  man. 

"  You  are  not  content  with  robbing  the  poor  wretches,  and 
Deecing  them  of  their  last  rag,  but  you  must  kill  a  man,  you 
rascally  cellarman!  " 

The  fair  man  standii^  in  the  doorway  turned  his  dull  eyes 
from  the  tavern-keeper  to  the  shoeing-smith,  as  if  doubtful 
which  he  should  quarrel  with. 

"Villain!"  he  suddenly  yelled,  flying  at  the  tavern-keeper. 
"  Tie  his  hands,  boys." 

"  What!  Tie  my  hands?  "  cried  the  man;  he  shook  off  his 
enemies  with  a  violent  effort,  and  snatching  off  his  cap.  ^.ung 
it  on  the  ground.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this 
action  bore  some  mysterious  and  ominous  meaning,  for  the 
men  instantly  stood  quiet.  "I  am  for  law  and  order,  lads; 
ai^  I  know  what  order  means  better  than  any  of  you  ...  I 
have  only  to  go  and  fetch  the  police.  .  .  .  What!  you  think 
I  shall  not  go  ?  You  will  see.  Any  row  in  the  streets  is  par- 
ticularly forbidden  to-day,  do  you  understand? "  And  he 
iucked  up  his  cap.   "  Well,  come  on,"  he  added,  and  he  walked 
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off,  followed  by  the  fair  man,  the  shoeing-smith,  the  workmen, 
and  all  the  crowd,  shouting  and  yelling  with  excitement. 
"  Come  on,  come  on!  " 

At  the  comer  of  the  street  a  score  of  joumejrmen-shoemaken 
were  standing  in  front  of  a  house  with  closed  shutters,  and  a 
bootmaker's  sign-board  swinging  in  the  wind;  their  clothes 
yrere  shabby,  and  their  dejected  faces  bore  the  marks  of  ex- 
haustion from  hunger. 

**  Now,  ought  not  he  to  have  paid  us  our  wages?  "  said  one, 
with  a  scowl.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it;  he  has  drained  our  blood,  and 
thinks  the  score  is  settled;  he  has  fooled  us  all  the  week,  and 
now  he  has  bolted?  "  Tlicn,  seeing  the  other  party  approach- 
ing, he  broke  off,  and  he  and  his  comrades  joined  the  newcomers 
out  of  mere  restless  curiosity. 

"  Where  are  we  going?  Oh  I  we  know;  we  are  going  to 
find  the  police." 

"  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  we  are  getting  the  upper  hand?  " 

"  Why,  what  did  you  suppose?  Listen  to  what  they  are 
saying." 

Wmle  every  one  was  asking  questions,  or  answering  at  random, 
the  tavern-keeper  took  advantage  of  the  hubbub  to  make  him- 
self scarce,  and  stole  home  again.  The  young  workman,  not 
noticing  the  disappearance  of  his  foe,  continued  his  harangue, 
waving  his  bare  arms,  and  so  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
little  mob,  who  eagerly  hoped  to  hear  some  explanation  that 
might  encourage  them. 

"  He  says  that  he  knows  what  law  is,  that  he  knows  what 
order  means!  But  have  we  not  the  authorities  to  tell  us  that? 
Don't  you  say  that  I  am  right,  boys.?  How  can  the  world  get 
on  without  the  authorities?  Why,  every  one  will  be  robbed 
— and  then —  " 

Stuff  and  nonsense!  "  said  a  man  in  the  crowd.  "  Do  you 
believe  they  would  all  leave  Moscow  like  that?  Some  one  has 
been  laughing  at  you,  and  you  have  taken  it  for  gospel!  Why, 
you  can  see  what  a  lot  of  soldiers  there  are  in  the  streets ;  do 
you  think  they  will  let '  him  '  just  march  in!  The  authorities 
are  there  to  prevent  it.  Listen  to  what  he  says! "  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  fair  man. 

Near  the  wall  of  the  Kitai-Gorod  a  group  had  gathered 
round  a  man  who  was  reading  a  paper  aloud. 

"  He  is  reading  the  ukase— listen,  the  ukase!  "  said  one  and 
another,  and  the  whole  party  moved  in  that  direction.  The 
man  with  the  paper,  seeing  himself  the  centre  of  a  crowd, 
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seemed  somewhat  embarrassed;  but,  at  tht  .  orkmen's  request, 
he  began  again,  in  a  rather  tremulous  voice:  it  was  Rostop- 
chine's  last  proclamation,  dated  August  31  (September  12th): — 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  see  his  highness  " — "  his  high- 
ness," the  fair  man  repeated  in  a  solemn  tone,  but  with  a  smile 
— "  to  consult  with  him  that  we  may  act  in  concert,  and  help 
the  troops  to  destroy  these  ruffians,  and  send  them  to  the  devil. 
I  shall  be  back  to  dinner,  and  set  to  work  once  more,  and  then 
we  will  act  decisively,  and  give  *  him  '  a  thorough  licking." 

The  last  words  were  received  in  total  silence.  The  young 
workman  stood  with  his  head  bent,  looking  very  gloomy;  it 
was  evident  that  no  one  had  quite  understood,  but  that  the 
phrase,  "  I  shall  be  back  to  dinner,"  had  produced  an  unpleasant 
impression.  The  feeling  of  the  populace  was  at  such  a  high  pitch 
of  tension,  that  this  commonplace  platitude  rang  false  in  their 
ear.  Any  one  might  say  such  a  thing  as  that ;  in  a  ukase  from 
a  high  authority  it  was  quite  out  of  place.  No  one  broke  the 
gloomy  silence — ^not  even  the  fair  lad,  though  his  lips  quivered 
spasmodically. 

"Let  us  go  and  ask  him.   Hallo!   There  he  is!   He  will 

tell  us  himself — "  cried  a  number  of  voices;  their  attention 
was  attracted  to  an  official  personage,  whose  carriage,  with  an 
escort  of  dragoons,  had  just  a.ppeaxed  in  the  square.  It  was 
the  chief  commissioner  of  police,  who  had  just  been  to  set  fire 
to  the  shipping  in  the  river  by  Rostopchine's  orders.  He  had 
brought  back  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  at  the 
moment,  was  snugly  deposited  in  his  pockets.  Seeing  a  crowd 
moving  towards  him,  he  desired  the  coachman  to  pull  up. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked  of  the  foremost,  as  they 
timidly  approached.  "  Well,  what  is  it?  "  he  repeated,  getting 
no  reply. 

"Your  excellency,  it  is — it  is  nothing,"  said  a  man,  in  a 
cloak.  "  They  are  all  ready  to  obey  your  excellency,  and  to  do 
their  duty,  and  to  risk  their  lives.  It  is  not  a  riot,  excellency, 
but  as  the  count  has  sent  word  ..." 

"The  count  has  not  gone.  He  is  here,  and  you  shall  not 
be  forgotten!   Drive  on,"  he  added  to  the  coachman. 

The  crowd  had  stood  quiet,  pressing  closely  round  those  who 
were  supposed  to  have  heard  what  the  representat.  e  of  power 
had  said;  but  still,  it  allowed  him  to  drive  off.  The  com- 
missioner looked  back  in  alarm,  and  said  a  few  words  to  the 
driver,  who  flogged  his  horses  to  their  utmost  speed. 

"We  are  being  deceived,  boysl  Let  us  go  to  the  count 
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himseH,  and  don't  let  that  one  go !  He  shall  be  called  to  account 
for  this!    Stop  him,  stop  him !  " 

And  they  all  rushed,  helter  skelter,  in  pursuit  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

During  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Rostopchine  had  had  an 

interview  with  Koutouzow,  and  had  come  away  deeply  offended. 
As  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  council  of  war,  his  proposal  to 
assist  in  defending  the  city  was  not  even  noticed  ;  he  was  also 
extremely  astonished  at  the  fai  "1  in  the  tranquillity  of  Moscow 
which  prevailed  in  the  camp,  some  high  personages  seeming 
indeed  to  regard  its  loyalty  as  a  secondary  and  unimportant 
factor. 

On  his  return,  after  eating  his  supper,  he  lay  down,  without 
mdressing,  to  rest  on  a  sofa;  between  midnight  and  one  in  the 
morning  a  servant  woke  him  with  a  letter  from  Koutouzow, 
which  had  come  by  an  express  messenger.  This  announced  that 
the  army  was  to  retire  behind  Moscow,  by  the  Riazan  road, 
and  begged  him  to  be  good  enough  to  send  the  police  force  to 
facilitate  the  march  of  the  regiments  through  the  town.  This 
was  not  news  to  the  count;  he  had  foreseen  this  issue  even 
before  his  meeting  with  Koutouzow,  nay,  the  very  day  after 
Borodino.  In  fact  all  the  generals  had  agreed  that  a  second 
pitched  battle  was  out  of  the  question,  and  consequently  all  the 
treasure  and  crown  valuables  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the 
city.  Nevertheless  this  command,  in  the  form  of  a  mere  note 
from  Koutouzow,  and  brought  at  night  to  rouse  him  out  of  his 
first  sleep,  armoyed  him  to  the  last  degree. 

After  the  event,  when  he  amused  his  leisure  by  writing  an 
explanation  of  all  he  had  done  at  this  crisis,  Count  Rostopchine 
stated  in  several  passages  in  his  memoirs  that  his  object  through- 
out had  been  to  keep  Moscow  quiet,  and  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  quit  it.  If  this  was,  in  fact,  what  he  aimed  at,  his  conduct 
was  above  reproach.  But,  if  so,  why  was  not  the  wealth  of  the 
capital  saved — arms,  stores,  powder,  and  com?  Why  were 
millions  of  inhabitants  cheated  and  ruined  by  being  told  that 
Moscow  would  not  be  evacuated?  "  To  preserve  tranquillity,' 
says  Count  Rostopchine.  Very  well;  then  why  were  masses  of 
worthless  documents  ranoved,  and  Leppkdi's  baIlo<»i,  and  fifty 
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other  things?  "In  order  that  nothing  should  be  sacrificed," 
says  the  count  again.  But  if  these  views  are  equally  admissible, 
everything  he  did  may  be  justified. 

All  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  were,  in 
the  same  way,  intended  to  secure  public  tranquillity.  What 
could  have  given  Count  Rostopchine  any  ground  for  fearing  a 
revolution  at  Moscow  when  the  inhabitants  had  left,  and  the 
army  had  retired?  Neither  there,  nor  on  any  other  spot  of 
Russian  ground,  did  anything  take  place  which  had  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  a  revolt. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  there  were  still  above 
ten  thousand  men  left  in  Moscow,  and  excepting  at  one  moment 
when  the  crowd  collected  in  some  excitement,  by  the  governor's 
orders  in  the  court-yard  of  his  residence,  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
riot.  Nor  would  there  have  b  ny  reason  to  fear  one,  even 
if  it  had  beer  announced  after  no  that  the  city  must  he 

abandoned  instead  of  asserting  very  contrary,  distributing 
arms,  and,  in  short,  taking  every  'tep  which  could  conduce  to 
keeping  up  the  effervescence  of  the  mob. 

Rostopchine  was  a  man  of  sanguine  and  irritable  tempera- 
ment; he  had  always  lived  and  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of 
official  administration;  consequently,  in  spite  of  his  very 
genuine  patriotism,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  people,  though  he 
flattered  himself  he  could  manage  them.  Ever  since  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  frontier  he  had  assumed  that  he  could  play  the 
part  of  supreme  and  active  ruler  of  the  national  movement  in 
the  heart  of  Russia.  He  fancied  that  he  not  only  governed  the 
actions  of  the  inhabitants,  but  influenced  their  impulses  by 
means  of  his  "  posters  "—proclamations  written  in  a  sty;e  of 
vulgar  familiarity  which  the  populace  hold  cheap  even  among 
themselves,  and  which  they  feel  to  be  derogatory  from  the  j?n 
of  a  superior.  But  the  part  was  to  his  fancy;  he  had  thro.vn 
himself  into  it,  and  the  necessity  for  laying  it  down  before  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  for  some  heroic  exploit  took  him  b  / 
surprise.  The  ground  was  cut  from  .  <der  his  feet,  and  he  cid 
not  know  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue. 

Though  he  had  so  long  foreseen  the  catastrophe,  he  resisted 
the  conviction  that  Moscow  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  very  last 
moment,  and  would  do  nothing  with  a  view  to  such  a  result. 
It  was  against  his  wish  that  the  inhabitants  were  quitting  the 
town,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  authorise 
the  steps  necessai^  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  archives  of  the 
btw  courts.  All  his  energies  and  all  his  actions  were  devoted  to 
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keeping  alive  in  the  citizens  that  patriotic  hatred  of  the  foe  and 
that  self-confidence  with  which  he  himself  was  so  thoroughly 
imbued.  As  to  any  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  this  energy 
was  understood  and  shared  by  the  populace  no  estimate  has  ever 
been  possible.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  their  development, 
events  assumed  their  true  historical  proportions — when  wo-ds 
were  too  feeble  to  express  the  hatred  of  the  nation  for  the 
invader,  though  it  was  not  possible  to  give  it  vent  in  the  furv  of 
battle — wh  a  self-reliance  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  defend 
Moscow  -when  the  people  rushed  away  like  a  torrent,  carrying 
their  property  with  them,  displaying  by  this  act  of  negative 
determination  the  strength  of  their  national  feeling — then 
Rostopchine's  attitude  suddenly  became  an  absurdity;  he  felt 
deserted,  help." ess,  and  ridiculous,  and  all  the  more  annoyed 
because  he  was  consciously  guilty.  Everything  that  Moscovi 
contained  had  been  entrusted  to  him — and  everything  that  could 
be  carried  away  had  been  taken !  "  And  who  is  answerable?  ' 
he  asked  himself.  '*  Certainly  not  I.  All  v.-as  in  readiness,  I 
held  Moscow  in  my  two  hands  and  this  is  what  they  have  chosen 
to  do. — ^Traitors !  Scoundrels !  "  he  cried  out  in  his  rage,  not 
identifying  the  traitors  and  scoundrels  against  whom  he 
was  railing,  but  stung  with  an  impulse  of  hatred  towards 
those  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  placed  him  in  this  ridiculous 
position. 

He  spent  the  night  in  giving  orders  which  every  one  came 
to  ask  for;  his  friends  and  household  had  never  seen  him  so 
morose  and  unmanageable. 

"  Excellency,  here  is  a  message  from  the  Consistory— from 
the  University — from  the  Senate  House — from  the  Foundling 
Hosplcal.  .  ."  "The  firemen — the  governor  of  the  prison 
— the  director  of  the  lunatic  asylum"  want  to  know  what  i? 
to  be  done !  " — ^And  so  it  went  on  all  night. 

The  count's  answers  were  short  and  stem,  and  simply  intended 
to  convey  that  he  declined  to  take  upon  himself  ar"  responsi- 
bility for  the  instructions  he  gave,  but  threw  it  all  on  those  who 
had  nullified  his  efforts. 

"  Tell  the  idiot  to  take  proper  care  of  his  archives — and  the 
other  one  not  to  worry  me  with  silly  questions  about  his  fire 
men  ...  If  they  have  horses  let  them  go  to  Vladimir.  Does 
he  want  to  leave  them  for  the  French  ?  " 

"  Excellency,  the  inspector  of  lunatic  asylums  is  here,  what 
is  he  to  do?" 

*'  To  go  of  courae;  to  go  at  once,  and  turn  the  madmen  loose 
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in  the  town.   Smce  the  amy  is  commanded  by  madmen  it  is 

only  fair  that  those  who  are  shut  up  should  be  set  free." 

W  hen  he  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners 
the  count  flew  m  a  rage.    "  Do  you  expect  me  to  give  you  two 
battahons  to  escort  them  out  of  the  city  ?   There  are  no  troops 
you  know.— Well  then,  set  them  at  liberty."  ' 

"  But,  excellency,  there  are  the  politiral  prisoners— Metchkow 
and  Verestchagume." 

"  V  erestchaguine  ?   Is  he  not  hung  yet  Bring  him  here." 

By  about  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the  troops  began  march- 
ing through  the  town,  the  count  had  ceased  to  be  importuned 
with  vexatious  questions;  those  who  were  leaving  and  those 
who  were  staymg  no  longer  needed  his  advice.  He  had  ordered 
his  carriage  to  go  to  Sokolr=ki,  and  while  waiting  for  '*t  lay  down 
with  his  arms  crossed  and  a  scowling  brow. 

In  tim«s  of  peace,  when  the  humblest  administrator  com- 
placently believes  that  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  adminis- 
trates depend  solely  on  his  care,  he  finds  the  rich  reward  of  his 
pains  m  the  consciousness  of  his  own  indispensable  utility  So 
long  as  the  calm  lasts,  the  pilot  who  leads  the  way  in  his  frail 
boat,  showing  the  bulky  man-of-war  the  line  along  which  it 
must  steer,  firmly  believes— as  is  but  natural— that  his  personal 
efforts  are  movmg  the  huge  hulk;  but  if  a  storm  should  rise 
and  the  surges  drive  the  ship  out  of  her  course,  she  rides  the 
waves  m  majestic  mdependence,  and  the  pilot,  who  before  was 
apparently  omnipotent,  is  now  feeble  and  useless.— This  was 
what  Rostopchine  felt,  and  he  was  deeply  aggrieved. 

The  chief  commissioner  of  police— the  official  who  had  been 
stopped  by  the  crowd— came  mto  the  count's  room  at  the  same 
time  as  the  aide-de-camp,  who  announced  that  the  governor's 
carnage  was  ready.    Both  men  were  pale,  and  the  commissioner, 
after  reportmg  to  the  governor  as  to  the  results  of  his  errand 
went  on  to  say  that  the  court-yard  was  full  of  a  great  crowd 
who  were  askmg  to  see  him.    '  ,e  count,  without  saying  a 
word,  went  mto  the  drawing-room  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
latch  of  the  glass  door  that  led  out  on  to  the  balcony  but 
changing  his  mmd,  he  went  to  another  window,  from  which  he 
could  watch  what  was  going  on  outside.   The  tall,  fair  man 
was  still  harangumg  and  gesticulating;   the  shoeing-smith, 
covered  with  olood,  stood  at  his  elbow  m  suUen  anger,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  came  through  the  closed  panes. 
"  The  carriage  is  ready?  "  asked  Rostopchine. 
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"  Quite  ready,  your  excellency,"  said  the  aide-de-camp. 
"  And  what  do  those  fellows  want?  "  asked  Rostopchine, 
going  towards  the  balcony. 

"They  have  assembled,  they  say,  to  march  against  the 
French  by  your  orders— They  talk  of  treason  too;  they  are  a 
riotous  crew,  and  I  only  just  escaped  from  them. — Allow  me  to 
suggest  to  your  excellency  .  .  .  ." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  withdraw;  I  know  what  I  have  to 
do—"  and  he  still  stood  looking  out.  "This  is  what  they 
have  brought  the  country  to,  and  this  is  what  they  have 
brought  me  to ! "  he  went  on,  his  passion  against  those  whom 
he  held  guilty  rising  to  a  pitch  of  savage  fury  beyond  his 
control.  "There  they  are— the  mob,  the  very  dregs  of  the 
people,  that  they  have  brought  to  the  top  by  their  folly  !- 
They  want  a  victim  perhaps,"  thought  he,  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  young  ringleader,  and  he  wondered  to  himself  on  whom 
he  (»uld  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  rage. 

"  Is  the  carriage  quite  ready?  "  he  asked  once  more. 
"  Yes,  excellency.— What  orders  have  you  to  give  with 
regard  to  Verestchaguine;  he  is  below." 

"  Ahl "  crfed  Rostopchine,  struck  by  a  new  idea;  he  opened 
the  glass  door  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony.  The  crowd 
uncovered  their  heads  and  all  turned  to  look  at  him. 

"Good  day,  my  chDdren,"  he  said  loudly  and  hurriedly. 
"  Thank  you  for  coming.  I  will  be  among  you  in  a  moment; 
but  first  I  have  to  settle  with  the  \vretch  who  has  lost  us 
Moscow.— Wait."  And  he  went  back  into  the  room  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  come  out. 
A  murmur  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  crowd. 
"You  will  see— he  will  make  everything  right— and  you 
would  have  it  that  the  French—"  and  so  on— reproaching  eadi 
other  for  want  of  confidence. 

Two  minutes  later  an  officer  made  his  appearance  at  the  front 
door  and  said  a  few  words  to  the  dragoons  who  formed  in  a 
line;  the  crowd,  eagerly  curious,  pressed  forward  towards  the 
portico,  where  Rostopchine  now  came  out. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  "  he  said  wrathfuUy . 

Just  then  a  young  man  appeared  upon  the  scene,  coming 
round  the  comer  of  the  house;  his  neck  was  thin,  his  head 
half-shaved,  and  he  wore  a  blue  caftan,  once  an  elegant  garment, 
and  a  convict's  dirty,  shabby  trousers;  he  walked  slowly 
between  two  dragoons  painfully  dragging  his  shrunken  legs 
and  heavy  chains. 
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"  Put  him  there,"  said  Rostoprhine,  pointin,'?  to  the  bottom 
step;  but  he  did  not  look  at  the  prisoner.    The  younfj  niiin 

tapped  up  with  difficulty,  and  U\e  clank  of  his  fetters  was 
heard;  he  sighed,  and  dropping  his  hands,  which  were  not  at 
all  like  those  of  a  working  man,  he  stood  with  them  folded  in 
a  submissive  attitude.  During  this  little  scene  not  a  sound 
was  heard  but  a  stifling  cry  here  and  there  in  the  background 
i\  here  the  people  were  crushing  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  see. 
The  count,  frowning,  waited  till  the  prisoner  was  in  his  place. 

"Children!"  he  began  in  a  sharp,  ringing  voice.  "This 
is  Verestchaguine,  the  man  who  has  lost  Moscow !  " 

The  prisoner,  whose  palid  features  expressed  utter  prostra- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  held  his  head  down;  but  as  the  count 
spoke,  he  slowly  raised  it  and  looked  at  him  from  under  his 
brows;  he  seemed  anxious  to  speak,  or  perhaps  to  catch  his 
eye.  All  down  his  slender  throat  a  blue  vein  swelled  like  whip- 
cord, and  his  face  flushed.  Every  one  turned  to  gaze  at  him, 
;ind  he  smiled  sadly,  as  though  he  felt  encouraged  by  a  belief 
m  their  sympathy;  then  his  head  fell  again  and  he  tried  to 
stand  steady  on  the  step. 

"He  has  betrayed  his  sovereign  and  his  country;  he  sold 
tnmself  to  Bonaparte;  he  is  the  only  man  of  us  all  who  has 
disgraced  the  name  of  Russian.— It  is  through  him  that  Moscow 
is  perishing!  "  said  Rostopchine  in  a  steady  hard  voice.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  glance  at  his  victim,  he  added  in  a  louder  voice, 
"  I  give  him  over  to  you  to  judge.— Take  him !  " 

The  crowd,  still  speechless,  packed  cfoser  and  closer;  the 
press  was  intolerable,  and  it  became  agony  to  breathe  in  the 
malodorous  atmosphere  while  awaiting  something  awful  ai.d 
unknowi^  The  men  in  the  front  ranks,  who  had  seen  and 
under.st(jod,  stood  open-mouthed,  their  eyes  staring  with  fright 
—a  barrier  to  the  surging  of  the  throiig  behind  them. 

"Kill  him!  Let  the  traitor  perish!"  cried  Rostopchine. 
"  Put  him  to  the  swu»-d — I  order  it !  " 

An  universal  cry  rose  up  in  response  to  the  furious  tone  in 
"huh  the  words  were  spoken,  though  they  were  scarcely 
articulate;  there  was  a  general  forward  movement,  but  it  was 
instantly  checked. 

"Count,"  said  Verestchaguine,  timidly  but  solemnly,  during 

this  brief  luU, "  count,  the  same  God  judges  us  both  ...  !"and 
he  stopped. 

"Kill  him!    I  command  ycu!  '  repeated  Rostopchine, 
white  with  rage. 

"I  E 
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"  Draw  swords!  "  cried  the  officer  in  conunand. 

At.  these  words  the  crowd  heaved  like  a  billow,  pushine 
the  front  ranks  against  the  portico  steps.  Thus  the  fair-haired 
orator  was  brought  quite  close  to  Verestchaguine !  his  face 
looked  stony — he  still  held  his  arm  m  the  air. 

"  Get  it  done !  "  said  the  officer  in  a  low  tone  to  his  men^  and 
one  of  the  dragoons  hit  Verestchaguine  violently  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword. 

The  poor  wretch  cried  out  with  sheer  terror;  he  hardly  felt 
the  blow.   A  thrill  of  horror  and  pity  went  through  the  crowd. 

"Oh  Lord!  Oh  Lord!"  pleaded  a  voice;  but  Verestcha- 
guine shrieked,  and  that  shriek  sealed  his  fate.  The  human 
feeling  which  till  now  had  held  the  frenzied  mass  in  suspense 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  tlie  crime,  already  half  done,  could  no 
longer  be  averted.  A  dull  roar  of  rage  and  revenge  drowned 
the  last  murmurs  of  pity;  like  the  fatal  ninth  wave  which 
destroys  a  sinking  ship,  a  human  wave  rolled  irresistibly  onward; 
the  hindmost  of  the  crowd  bore  down  among  the  front  rows,  and 
all  were  mingled  in  indescribable  disorder.  The  dragoon  who 
had  already  hit  Verestchaguine  raised  hb  hand  for  a  second 
stroke.  The  miserable  wretch,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
flung  himself  among  the  people.  The  young  ringleader,  against 
whom  he  fell,  gripped  him  by  the  throat,  and  with  a  yell  like 
a  wild  beast,  fell  with  the  prisoner  in  the  middle  of  the  mob. 
which  riishecl  upon  them  both.  Some  pulled  or  hit  Verestcha- 
guine, others  fell  upon  the  lad.  and  their  cries  only  incited  the 
rage  of  their  enemies.  It  was  long  before  the  dragoons  weri 
able  to  rescue  the  young  workman,  who  was  half  dead;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  they  put  into  their  bloody  deed,  the 
murderers  could  not  beat  the  life  out  of  their  hapless  Mid  hardly 
breathing  victim,  for  the  dense  mass  crushed  and  squeezed  then 
as  in  a  vice,  so  that  they  had  not  room  to  do  their  hideou'< 
work. 

"Finish  him  off  with  an  axe! — Is  he  well  pummelled ?- 
A  traitor!  a  Judas! — Is  not  he  dead  yet? — He  has  been  paid 
his  score ! " 

Not  till  the  poor  wretch  had  ceased  to  struggle,  and  his  ciie^ 
scar(^ly  heaved  with  the  death  rattle,  did  the  mob  make  way 
round  his  bleeding  body:  then  all  came  in  turn  to  stare,  and 
turned  away  bhuducring  and  shocked. 

"  Hood  God !   What  a  wild  beast  a  mob  is !   How  could 
possibly  have  escaped! — And  he  is  quite  a  young  fellow,  too! 
Some  shopkeeper's  son,  no  doubt !  Oh!  the  mob! — And  now 
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they  say  he  was  not  the  right  man  after  all;  thev  gave  another 
?  good  beating!— How  can  thev  be  so  little  afraid  of  such  a 
sm— ?"  They  could  all  say  this  now,  as  they  looked  at  the 
mangled  body  and  the  face  all  disfigured  with  dust  and  blood 
A  zealous  soldier  in  the  police  service,  thinking  that  the  bwly 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  cumber  the  court-yard  of  the  governor  's 
horse,  ordered  that  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  street  and  the 
(Ir.if^oons  dragged  it  out  without  ceremony,  the  head,  half  wninir 
from  the  body,  knocking  against  the  stones,  whUe  the  people 
shrank  back  m  dismay  as  the  corpse  went  by. 

At  the  first  moment,  when  Verestchaguin?  fell  and  the  crowd 
flew  At  him,  Rostopchiiio  had  turned  as  pale  as  death  and 
instead  of  making  for  the  side  door  where  the  carriage  was 
waiting  for  him,  he  hurriedly  ran  into  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
Poor  he  himself  knew  not  why.  His  teeth  were  chattering  as 
if  with  ague.  ® 

"ExceUency,  not  that  way!  Here!  —  "  cried  a  scared 

ervant. 

Rostopchine  mechanically  followed,   found  his  carri^-e 
lumped  m,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  his  country' 
residence.   He  could  hear  the  yeUs  of  the  mob  in  the  distance- 
and  as  he  went  further  away  from  it,  the  recollection  of  the 
excitement  and  alarm  he  had  allowed  himself  to  display  before 

us  inferiors  annoyed  him  excessively.    "  The  mob  is  terrible 
liideous!    said  he  to  himself  in  French.    "  It  is  like  a  troop  of 
wolves  that  can  only  be  appeased  with  flesh !  " 

Count  the  same  God  juJges  us  both! "  surely  a  voice  had 
repeated  the  words  in  his  ear;  a  cold  chill  ran  down  his  spine 
But  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  he  smiled  at  his  own  weak- 
ness. •  (ome  come,"  thought  he,  "I  had  a  duty  to  fulfil. 
The  peep  e  had  to  be  pacified!  .  .  .  public  good  is  merciless  on 
individuals!  and  he  reflected  on  his  dutv  to  his  familv  to  the 
capital  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  {o  himself-not  as  a 
private  resident,  but  as  his  sovereign's  representative.  "  Had 
1  been  no  more  than  a  private  gentleman  my  line  of  condu.  t 
must  have  ^n  quite  different,  but  under  existing  circumstances 
I  was  bound,  it  any  cost,  to  protect  the  life  and  dignity  of  the 
governor-general!"  ^  ' 

Comfortably  rocked  in  his  churiot,  his  body  recovered  hv 
^f-grees  while  his  mmd  suggested  the  most  flattering  argumems 
0  soothe  his  spirit.  They  were  not  new  ones;  ever  since  the 
«orld  was  created  and  men  began  to  kill  each  oth.r,  no  man 
that  has  ever  committed  a  crime  of  this  character  has  failed  to 
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hush  his  remorse  by  reflecting  that  he  was  forced  to  it  by  his 
r>'  'ard  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Only  those  who  do  not  aUow 
tlieir  passions  to  get  the  upper  hand  refuse  to  admit  that  tiie 
L'ood  of  the  public  can  reciuire  such  deeds.  Rostopchine  did 
not  for  a  moment  blame  himself  for  Verestchaguine  s  death; 
n  the  contrary,  he  formed  a  hundred  reasons  for  bemg  satisfied 
with  his  own  tact  in  punishing  a  malefactor,  and  at  the  same 
time  pacifying  the  inol).  ,  .    a    .u  -  a 

'•  Verestchaguine  wr^s  tried  and  condenmed  to  death,  aid 
he  to  himself— but  *"  fact  he  had  only  been  condemned  to 
penal  ser\  ilude-  "  '  was  a  traitor,  and  I  could  not  let  him  go 
unpunished.    Thus  I  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

\s  soon  as  he  reached  his  destination  he  proceeded  to  various 
other  occupations,  and  so  put  to  rout  any  further  doubts  he 

tnierht  have  had. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  dn\  ing  across  the  open  ground  of 
Sokolniki,  having  quite  forgotten  all  previous  incidents ;  think 
■r^y  only  of  the  future,  he  made  his  way  to  speak  with  Koutou- 
zf)w  who,  as  he  was  told,  was  to  be  found  at  the  bridge  over 
tiie  Yaouza.  As  he  rode  along  he  prepared  a  speech  of  extreme 
severity,  denouncing  the  commander-in-chief's  disloyal  con- 
duct bv  which  he  hoped  to  make  that  old  "  court-tox  feel 
that 'he' alone  was  answerable  for  tne  woes  of  Russia  and  the 
loss  of  Moscow.  The  open  plain  was  quite  deserted,  excepting 
til  It  at  the  opposite  side,  in  front  of  a  large  yeUow  house,  a 
number  of  persons  dressed  all  in  white  were  moving  about, 
some  of  them  shouting  and  gesticulating.  When  the  counts 
chariot  came  in  view  one  of  these  men  ran  forward  to  meet  it 
The  coachman,  the  dragoons,  and  Rostopchine  himself  looked 
with  interest  mingled  with  alarm  at  this  party  of  mad  creatures 
who  had  just  been  liberated,  and  particularly  at  the  man  who 
was  coming  towards  them  with  an  unsteady  gait,  his  long 
white  dressing-gown  flying  behind  his  knk  1^.  He  kept  his 
eves  fixed  on  the  count,  and  shouted  to  him  umntelligible 
words,  while  he  signed  to  him  to  stop.  His  haggard  and 
gloomy  face  was  covered  with  tufts  of  hau:;  his  eye-baUs  were 
yellow,  with  large,  jet-black  pupils,  and  they  rolled  with  a  scared 
and  restless  glare.  . 

"Stop'  Stop!"  he  shouted,  panting  for  breath:  and  then 
he  went  on  with  his  harangue  and  his  extravagant  gesticuia 
tlons.    At  last  he  reached  the  carriage  and  ran  on  by  the  side 

of  it  as  it  went.  .  _  . 

"  I  have  been  killed  three  times,  and  three  times  have  I  risen 
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from  the  dead  i  .  .  .  They  stoned  me,  they  crucified  tne.  But 
I  shall  rise  again— I  shall  rise  again !  Three  times  must  the 
Kingdom  of  God  be  overthrown,  and  three  times  shall  I  re- 
e>tabHsh  it!  "  and  his  voice  rose  almost  to  a  scream. 

Count  Rostopchine  tL;ned  pale,  as  he  had  done  when  the 
mob  had  flung  itself  on  Verestchaguine. 

"  Go  on— faster,  faster!  "  he  cried  to  the  coachman,  quaking 
with  fear. 

The  horses  dashed  onward;  but  still  the  madman's  cries 
rang  in  his  ears,  as  he  left  him  further  and  further  behind; 

and  before  him  rose  the  blood-stained  form  of  Verestchaguine  in 
his  fur-trimmed  caftan.  Time,  he  knew,  could  never  dim  the 
deamess  of  that  vision;  the  fearful  traces  of  that  scene,  he 
felt,  would  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  soul,  and  haunt  him 
till  his  dying  day.  He  could  hear  himself  say  it:  "  KiU  him— 
on  your  heads  be  it  if  you  do  not." 

"  \Vh}-  should  I  have  said  that?  "  he  involuntiirily  wondered. 
•  I  might  have  held  my  tongue  and  nothing  would  have 
liappened."    He  could  see  the  dragoon's  face  with  its  sudden 

hange  from  terror  to  ferocity,  and  the  sad  look  of  timid  reproach 
in  his  victim's  eyes:  "  But  no— I  could  not  do  otherwise— the 

nob— the  traitor — the  safety  of  the  pablic.  .  .  ." 

The  bridge  over  the  Yaouza  was  still  crowded  with  troops; 
the  heat  was  intense.  Koutouzow,  tired  and  anxious,  was' 
sitting  on  a  bench  close  by  and  mechanically  tracing  figures  in 
the  sand,  when  a  general  in  a  cocked  hat  with  an  enormous 
plume  of  feathers  got  out  of  a  carriage  at  a  short  distance  off 
and  addressed  him  in  French  with  a  mixed  air  of  irritation  and 
iiesitancy.  It  was  Count  Rostopchine,  and  he  explained  to 
Koutouzow  that  he  had  come  in  search  of  him,  since,  as 
Moscow  had  ceased  to  exist,  there  was  nothing  lelt  but  the 
army. 

"Matters  would  have  turned  out  differently,''  he  said,  "if 
your  highness  had  told  me  that  Mos<;ow  would  be  deserted 
without  a  struggle! " 

Koutouzow  looked  at  him,  not  paying  any  particular  heed  to 
Kis  words,  but  simply  trying  to  read  the  expression  of  his  face, 
and  Rostopchine,  abashed,  said  no  more.  Koutouzow  quietly 
nodded  his  head,  and  without  taking  his  eyes  off  him'  said: 

No,  I  will  not  abandon  Moscow  without  a  struggle!  " 

Wa5  he  thinking  of  something  else,  or  did  he  speak  in  full 
consciousness  that  the  words  were  meaningless.?  Rostopchine 
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withdrew,  and  stnsge  to  say  this  proud  man,  Goveniar-General 

of  Moscow,  found  nothing;  better  to  do  than  to  proceed  to  the 
bridge  and  stand  there  cracking  a  whip  to  drive  on  the  cart.< 
that  crowded  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

At  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  Murat's  army  entered  Moscow 

preceded  by  a  detachment  of  W  urtomberg  Hussars,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  numerous  suite.  Havin;; 
reached  the  Arbatskaia,  Murat  waited  for  information  from  iLt 
van  as  to  the  state  of  the  fortress  known  as  the  Kremlin.  .\ 
few  idlers  gathered  round  him,  starin<^  in  amazement  at  tlii^ 
foreign  commander  with  his  long  hair,  his  coat  blazi.ig  will, 
gold,  and  his  many-coloured  plume  of  feathers. 

"  I  say,  is  that  their  king?  "  said  one. 

"  I  should  say  so." 
Then  take  your  cap  off!  "  said  another. 

An  interpreter  came  forward,  and  spcal  '  U>  an  old  gate- 
keeper, asked  liim  whether  it  were  far  to  the  Kremlin.  Puzzle: 
by  the  Polish  iiccent,  which  was  strange  to  him,  the  man  (ii 
not  understand  the  question,  and  slunk  behind  his  companion 
At  this  moment  an  officer  came  up  from  the  front  to  tell  Mura 
that  the  gates  of  the  citadel  were  shut,  and  that  no  doubt  thon 
within  were  preparing  to  defend  it. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said,  and  he  ordered  one  of  his  aides-dc-(  an  i 
to  bring  up  tliree  guns.  The  artillery  set  out  at  a  trot,  ai 
Murat,  passing  the  column  which  was  to  follow,  crossed  tli 
Arbatskaia.  When  they  reached  the"  end  of  the  street  tht 
column  stopped.  Some  French  officers  directed  the  placing  c: 
the  guns  and  examined  the  Kremlin  through  a  field-glass 
Suddenly  the  bells  began  to  ring  for  vespers;  believing  it  to  Ix 
an  alarm  they  took  fright,  and  tomt  infantry  men  ran  forward 
to  the  Koutafiew  gates,  which  were  barricaded  with  beams  and 
planks.  As  they  approached  two  shots  were  fired.  The  general 
in  command  of  the  artillery  shouted  a  few  words,  and  all, 
officers  and  soldiers  alike,  turned  back.  Three  more  shots  were 
fired  and  a  soldier  was  wounded  in  the  foot.  Seeing  this,  a 
determination  to  fight  it  out  and  face  death  became  visible  on 
every  face,  taking  the  place  of  the  calm  and  easy  expression 
which  till  this  monient  they  had  worn.   All,  from  the  fieW 
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manhal  to  the  humblest  private,  undcrsLood  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  street  in  Moscow,  but  a  field  of  battle— where  a  bloody 
straggle  was  perhaps  imminent.  The  gims  wore  pointed,  the 
gunners  lighted  their  slow  matches,  the  otKoor  shouted:  "  Fire!  " 
Two  sharp  whistles  rent  the  air  at  once,  the  grape-shot  rattled 
and  sank  with  a  sharp  nniso  int  ,  "ie  beams,  the  stonework,  and 
the  barricade,  while  two  puffs  ot  smoke  hovered  over  the  pieces. 
The  echo  of  their  discharge  had  hardly  died  away  when  a 
strange  noise  was  heard  in  tlie  air:  an  enormous  number  of 
ravens  flew  up  from  the  walls  and  soared  in  a  circle,  croaking 
and  beating  their  wings  heavily  as  they  rose.  At  the  same 
moment  a  solitary  shout  was  heard  behind  the  barricade,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  as  it  cleared  awav,  the  figure'  of  a 
man  stood  revealed,  bareheaded,  wearing  a  cafUn,  and  aiming 
at  the  French  with  a  musket. 

"Fire!"  repeated  the  artillery  ofTKcr,  and  the  rr.  n,  the 
musket  rang  out  at  the  same  moment  as  the  roar  of  th.  cannon 
A  cloud  of  smoke  hid  the  gate;  there  was  not  another  sound; 
the  foot  .soldiers  again  went  forward.  Three  wounded  men  and 
four  dead  lay  in  front  of  the  entrance,  while  two  men  fled 
along  under  the  wall. 

Clear  a  way  I"  said  the  officer,  pointing  to  the  beams  and 

the  bodies. 

The  French  finished  off  the  wounded  and  threw  the  bodies 
)ver  the  wall.  Who  were  these  mtn?  No  one  ever  knew. 
-Monsieur  Thiers  alone  has  even  mentioned  them.  "These 
wretches  had  taken  possession  of  the  sacred  stronghold  seized 
some  muskets  out  of  the  arsenal  and  fired  on  the  French 
Some  were  cut  down  and  the  Kremlin  was  purged  of  their 
presence."  »  Murat  was  now  told  that  the  way  was  open  The 
French  entered  the  gates  and  bivouacked  on  the  square  in  front 
of  the  Senate  House,  while  the  soldiers  invaded  the  premises 
and  threw  the  chairs  out  of  windows  to  make  their  fires  The 
different  detachments  followed  in  files,  marching  through  the 
Kremlin  to  find  empty  and  deserted  houses  where  they  estab- 
ished  themselves,  as  it  were  in  camp. 

Their  uniforms  were  worn  out,  their  faces  haggard  and 
Jungry,  they  were  reduced  to  a  third  of  their  originaTstrength 
but  they  nevertheless  entered  T^Ioscow  in  guud  order.  But  as 
soon  as  they  dispersed  through  the  abandoned  city  the  army 
m  araiy,  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  soldier  was  lost  in  the 
marauder.  These  marauders,  when  the>  left  Moscow  five  weeks 
' "  The  wretches,"  as  Monsieur  Thiers  calls  them,  were  the  omvicts. 
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later,  carried  off  loads  of  objects  which  they  regarded  as  neces- 
sary or  valuable.  Thdr  aim  was  no  longer  conquest  but  the 

preservation  of  what  they  had  stolen.  Like  a  monkey  wlic, 
after  having  plunged  his  hand  into  a  narrow-necked  jar  and 
grasped  a  quantity  of  nuts  wiD  not  open  his  fist  for  fear  of 
losing  his  plunder  and  so  risks  his  life,  the  French  increased 
the  perils  of  their  retreat  by  dragging  after  them  an  enormous 
mass  of  booty;  which,  like  the  monkey,  they  would  not  relin- 
quish. 

1  Within  ten  minutes  of  their  dispersal,  soldiers  and  officers 
were  indistinguishable.  Men  might  be  seen  inside  the  houses, 
passing  across  the  windows,  to  and  fro,  in  gaiters  and  uniforms, 
examining  the  rcwms  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  and  rummaging 
the  cellars  and  ice-houses  for  provisions.  They  tore  down  t!  e 
planks  which  had  been  nailed  up  to  close  the  stables  and  coaiii- 
houses,  and  turning  up  their  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  lighted  ihe 
stoves  and  cooked  their  dinners,  amusing  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  had  hngered  behind,  frightening  others,  trying  to 
win  over  the  women  and  children.  This  sort  of  men  swarmed 
everywhere— in  the  shops  and  in  the  streets,  but  of  soldiers  in 
the  true  sense  there  were  none. 

It  was  in  vain  that  repeated  orders  were  sent  to  the  different 
heads  of  divisions  desiring  them  to  keep  the  men  from  running 
about  the  town,  from  using  any  violence  towards  the  inhabitants, 
and  from  pillage;  quite  in  vain  was  the  rule  that  the  roll  was 
to  be  called  daily.  In  spite  of  every  precaution  these  men, 
who  only  yesterday  were  an  army,  were  scattoied  throughout 
the  deserted  city,  seeking  the  abundant  stores  of  food  and 
means  of  enjoyment  which  it  still  contained;  and  they  were 
soon  lost,  as  water  is  lost  which  trickles  away  through  sand. 
The  cavaJry  quartered  in  a  large  warehouse,  which  had  been 
abandoned  with  all  contents,  found  adjoining  stables  of  far 
greater  extent  than  they  really  needed;  but  they  nevertheless 
could  not  be  kept  from  overflowing  into  the  next  house  wliich 
they  fancied  was  more  commodious.  Some,  indeed,  took 
possession  of  several  houses  at  once,  and  made  haste  to  write  01 
the  doors  with  a  scrap  of  chalk  the  names  of  the  occupants;  so 
that  finally  the  men  of  different  corps  fell  to  quarrelling  and 
abusing  each  other.  Even  before  they  settled  into  *^heir  quarter 
they  ran  about  to  inspect  the  town,  and  rushed  off  to  the  places 
where,  from  hearsay,  they  expected  to  find  articles  of  value. 
Their  chiefs,  after  vainly  trying  to  check  them,  allowed  them- 
selves to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  commit  similar  depre- 
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dations.  Even  the  generals  crowded  to  the  coach-makers' 
warehouses  to  choose,  one  a  chariot  and  another  a  travelling- 
carriage.  The  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  been  able  to  get 
away  offered  free  quarters  to  the  superior  officers,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  escaping  pillage.  Wealth  was  abundant;  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  plunder,  and  the  French  fancied  that  they  would 
find  even  greater  treasure  in  the  parts  of  the  town  that  they  had 
not  yet  explored.  And  thus  the  occupation  01  a  rich  city  by  an 
exhausted  army  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  army,  as  well  as 
of  the  city  itself:  pillage  and  conflagration  became  inevitable. 

The  French  ascribe  the  burning  of  Moscow  to  Rostopchine's 
savage  patriotism;  the  Russians  attribute  it  to  the  barbarity 
of  the  French;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  Rostopchine  nor 
the  invaders  can  be  held  responsible  for  it.  The  condition  of 
the  town  itself  was  the  real  cause.  Moscow  was  burnt,  as  any 
town  might  have  been  which  was  built  of  wood — quite  apart 
from  the  state  of  the  fire  engines  and  whether  there  were  ai  / 
left  or  no — like  any  village,  or  factory,  or  house  deserted  by  its 
owners  and  seized  by  the  first  comer.  If  it  is  in  any  sense  true 
that  Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  it  was  not  by  those  who  had  remained  there,  but  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  had  left.  Moscow  was  not  treated  by  the 
French  with  such  respect  as  Berlin  and  Vienna,  because  its 
inhabitants  did  not  welcome  the  invaders  with  bread  and  salt 
and  the  keys  of  the  gates,  but  preferred  to  leave  it  to  its  hapless 
fate. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd— 14th  September— 
that  the  tide  of  invasion  reached  the  quarter  where  Peter  was 
living.  He  had  spent  two  days  in  tot^  solitude  and  in  a  very 
strange  manner,  and  he  was  in  a  state  little  short  of  insanity. 
One  thought  alone  so  entirely  possessed  him  that  he  no  longer 
knew  how  and  when  it  had  first  come  to  him.  He  remembered 
nothing  of  the  past  and  understood  nothing  of  the  present.  All 
that  he  saw  going  on  around  him  seemed  but  a  dream ;  he  had 
fled  from  his  own  house  to  escape  the  intolerable  complications 
of  daily  life,  and  had  sought  and  found  a  shelter  in  the  house  of 
Bazdci'ew.  whose  memory  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  a 
whole  world  of  eternal  peace  and  solemn  calm,  the  very  opposite 
of  the  feverish  excitement  which  crushed  him  under  its  irre- 
sistible influence.  Leaning  on  his  dead  friend's  dusty  desk,  in 
the  deep  silence  of  his  study,  his  imagination  painted  with  dear 
accuracy  the  events  he  had  witnessed  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
among  them  the  battle  of  Borodino;  and  he  again  felt  an 
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indefinable  pain  as  he  compared  his  own  moral  failure  and 
life  of  falsehood  with  the  mighty  simplicity  of  the  men  whose 
im^e  was  stamped  on  his  soul,  and  whom  he  thought  of  as 
"Them."  .  . 

When  Gherassime  roused  him  from  his  meditations,  Peter, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  part  with  the  people  in 
defending  Moscow,  asked  him  to  procure  him  a  disguise  and  a 
pistol,  and  announced  his  intention  of  remaining  there,  in  con- 
cealment in  the  house.  At  first  he  found  it  impossible  to  fix 
his  attention  on  the  masonic  manuscript;  it  reverted  irre- 
sistibly to  the  cabalirtic  connection  of  his  own  name  with  that 
of  Bonaparte. 

Still,  the  idea  that  he  was  predestined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  "  Beast "  had  as  yet  only  occurred  to  him  as  a 
vague  reverie,  crossing  his  brain  without  leaving  any  trace.  It 
was  when  chance  had  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  the  Rostows 
and  Natacha  had  exclaimed:  "  Vou  are  staying  in  Moscow! 
Ah,  that  is  right— very  right!  "  that  he  had  understood  that 
he  would  do  well  not  to  go  away— even  if  the  town  were  given 
up  to  the  enemv— so  as  to  fulfil  his  destiny. 

Next  day,  full  of  the  thought  that  he  must  prove  himsel; 
worthy  of  "  Them,"  he  made  his  way  to  the  barrier  of  the  Three 
Hills;  but  when  he  had  seen  that  Moscow  would  certainly  not 
be  defended,  the  execution  of  the  scheme  he  had  been  vaguely 
cherishing  for  some  days  rose  before  him  as  an  inexorable  neces- 
sity. He  must  keep  out  of  sight  and  try  to  come  within  reach 
of  Napoleon;  then  he  must  kill  him— die  with  him  perhaps- 
but  at  any  rate  deliver  Europe  from  the  man  who,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries. 

Peter  was  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  attempt  made 
on  Napoleon  at  Vienna  in  1809  by  a  German  student.  He 
knew  that  the  student  had  been  shot;  but  the  danger  he  must 
run  in  fulfilling  his  providential  task  only  excited  him  to  greater 
zeal.  Two  feelings  acted  on  him  with  equal  strength:  the  first 
—the  wish  to  sacrifice  himself  and  suffer,  which  had  been  roused 
in  his  heart  by  the  sight  of  the  general  misery,  had  carried  him 
to  ]\Iojaisk  and  under  fire,  had  driven  him  to  quit  his  hotise,  to 
give  up  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  ordinary  life,  to  sleep  without 
undressing  on  a  hard  couch,  and  share  Gherassime's  nuaarc 
fare.  The  second  was  that  essentially  Russian  contempt  for  tlic 
accepted  lormuias  of  life  and  all  that  in  the  eyes  oi  an  immcn^^^ 
majority  goes  to  constitute  its  highest  joys  in  this  world.  Pett  r 
had  felt  tiiat  intoxication  for  the  first  time  at  the  Slobodski 
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palace,  where  he  had  understood,  too,  that  wealth,  power,  all 
that  men  most  vahie,  is  in  reality  worthless  but  for  the  satis- 
faction of  giving  them  up.  It  is  the  same  instinct  which  leads 
the  recruit  to  drink  his  last  copper  coin,  and  the  drunkard  to 
break  windows  and  mirrors  for  no  apparent  reason,  though  he  is 
well  aware  that  he  must  drain  his  purse  to  pay  for  the  damage; 
it  is  this  which  makes  a  man  commit  the  most  absurd  actions] 
as  if  to  prove  his  strength;  and  which  is  at  the  same  tin^e  plain 
ev  idence  of  a  superior  Will,  guidmg  human  energy  wheresoever 
It  listeth. 

Peter's  physical  condition  corresponded  to  this  mental  stat». 
The  coarse  food  he  had  eaten  during  the  last  few  days,  the 
quantity  of  brandy  he  had  drunk  in  his  abstinence  from  wine 
and  cigars,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  any  change  of  linen, 
liis  uneasy  and  sleepless  nights  on  a  sofa  that  was  too  short  for 
hitn,  all  helped  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  excitation  borderin<r 
on  frenzy.  ^ 

It  was  now  two  o'clock— and  the  French  were  in  Moscow. 
Peter  kne--  this,  but  instead  of  acting  he  onlv  brooded  over  his 
scheme  -king  out  the  minutest  details.  It  was  not  on  tl,e 
deed  -  •  -at  his  dreams  centred,  nor  on  the  possible  death  of 
Xapo.  )     nut  on  his  own  death  and  his  heroic  courage,  on 

*\h'Ch  -elt  with  melancholy  pathos.    "  Yes,  I  must  do  it '  " 

iie  thought  to  himself.  "  I  alone,  for  all,— I  will  go  up  to  him— 
>o  suddenly.— Shall  I  take  a  dagger  or  a  pistol  ?— It  matters  not. 
it  is  not  my  hand  but  the  hand  of  God  that  will  d^l  the 
blow!  .  .  ."  And  he  thought  of  what  he  should  say  as  he 
IciUed  Napoleon:—"  Well,  take  me,  lead  me  away  to  death! " 
he  said  firmly,  and  holding  his  head  high. 

As  he  stood  indulging  in  these  foolish  fancies  the  door  of  the 
room  opened,  and  he  saw  on  the  threshold  the  usually  placid 
iace  of  Makar  Alex^i^vitch,  now  hardly  recognisable.  His 
dressmg-gown  hung  loosely  about  him,  his  hot,  bleared  look, 
betrayed  that  he  was  drunk.  As  he  caught  sight  of  Peter,  his 
expression  was  one  of  dull  confusion,  but  he  plucked  up  courage 
as  he  saw  that  Peter  too  seemed  embarrassed,  and  went  towards 
him,  tottering  on  his  weak  shanks. 

•They  were  afraid,"  he  said,  in  a  husky,  good-humoured 
voice.  "  I  said  to  them :  '  I  will  never  surrender:  '—I  did  right, 
didnt  I?"  Then  seeing  the  pistol  lying  on  the  table,  he 
suduenly  seized  it  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Gherassime  and  the  porter  ran  after  him  to  disarm  him,  while 
Peter  looked  on  with  disgust  and  pity  for  the  half-crazy  old 
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man  who,  setting  his  face,  held  the  weapon  with  all  his  might, 
calling  out  in  a  hoarse  voice:  "To  arms!  Board  her,  board 
her! — It  k  a  lie! — You  shall  not  have  it!  " 

"  Come,  come,  be  quiet,  pray.  Be  quiet!  "  Gh^rassime  was 
repeating,  as  he  tried  to  take  him  by  the  elbows  and  get  him 
into  a  room. 

"And  who  axe  you?  Bonaparte? — Go,  wretch!  Do  not 
lay  hands  on  me.  Do  you  see  that?  "  cried  the  madman, 
blandishing  the  pistol. 

"  Seize  it!  "  cried  Gherassime  to  the  dvomik. 

They  had  succeeded  in  pushing  him  into  the  vestibule,  when 
a  fresh  shriek,  a  woman's  shrill  cry,  mingled  with  the  noists 
they  were  all  making — above  them  all  the  drunkard's  hoarse 
voice — and  the  cook  rushed  in,  dreadfully  scared. 

"Oh!  lather — there  are  four  of  them — four  men  on  horse- 
back!" 

Gherassime  and  the  porter  let  go  their  hold  of  Makar  Alexeii 
vitch,  and  in  the  sudden  silence  they  heard  steps  coming  towards 
the  front  door. 

Peter — who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  until  he  had  executed 
his  project  he  would  reveal  nei*^her  his  name  and  rank,  nor  hU 
knowledge  of  French,  and  that  he  would,  if  need  should  arise, 
vanish  at  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy — remained  standin.. 
at  the  door  of  the  study.  The  I'renchmen  came  into  the  hou^. 
and  Peter's  curiosity  kept  him  riveted  to  the  spot. 

There  were  but  two:  a  tall  and  handsome  officer  and  a  soldi'  . 
evidently  his  servant,  a  lean  and  weather-beaten  fellow,  \\. 
hollow  cheeks  and  a  stupid  face.   The  officer,  who  limj  i  ■ 
came  forward  a  little  way  leaning  on  his  stick.    He  glanced  rour  . 
him,  and  finding  the  appearance  of  things  to  his  liking,  r 
doubt,  he  turned  to  some  men  who  had  stayed  outside  the  do<  . 
and  told  them  to  bring  up  the  horses.    Then,  twirling  i  • 
moustache  with  a  swagger,  and  lifting  his  hand  to  his  cap  in 
brief  salute,  he  said  with  a  jolly  ring:  "  Good  day  to  the  com- 
pany generally!"   No  one  made  any  reply.    "Are  you  in 
charge  here; he  went  on  to  Gherassime,  who  looked  at  him 
with  anxious  inquiiy. 

"  Quarteer,  quarteer,  lodgings!  "  repeated  the  officer,  good- 
naturedly  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  The  French  are  jolly  good  fellows,  I  can  tell  you!  Come, 
what  is  the  good  of  being  angry,  my  worthy  friend. — I  say,  can 
no  one  speak  French  in  this  shop?  "  he  asked,  his  eye  haf^ning 
to  catch  that  of  Peter. 
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Peter  drew  back  a  step,  and  the  officer  again  addressed 
Gh^rassime,  asking  to  see  the  rooms. 

"  My  master  is  not  here — I  do  not  understand,"  said  Gheras- 
sime,  trying  to  make  himself  clear  in  these  few  words  of  Frencii. 

The  Frenchman  smiled  with  a  half  comic  gesture  of  despair, 
and  again  looked  towards  Peter,  who  was  about  to  withdraw 
altogether  when  he  suddenly  perceived,  through  a  half  open 
door,  Makar  Alexeievitch  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand;  with  the 
cunning  that  often  characterises  madness,  he  was  quietly  taking 
aim  at  the  Frenchman, 

"  On  board!  "  cried  the  lunatic,  pressing  the  trigger. 

At  this  shout  the  French  officer  suddenly  turned  round,  as 
Peter  rushed  upon  the  madman  to  seize  the  pistol.  Makar 
Alexeievitch  had  time  to  fire  with  his  trembling  fingers;  the 
crack  deafened  them,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  smoke.  The 
officer  turned  pale  and  started  back,  while  Peter,  forgetting  !iis 
purpose  of  seeming  not  to  know  French,  eagerly  inquired  whethier 
he  were  wounded. 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  had  a  narrow  escape  that  time,"' 
said  the  officer,  feeling  himself  all  over,  and  pointing  to  the 
scraps  of  plaster  that  had  fallen  from  the  wall.  "  Who  is  that 
man?  "  he  added,  looking  sternly  at  Peter. 

"  Oh !  I  am  really  distressed  beyond  mcctsure,"  said  Peter, 
entirely  forgetting  his  part.  '*  He  is  a  wretched  madman  who 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing." 

The  officer  stepped  up  to  the  drunken  wretch,  and  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  Makar  Alexeievitch  hung  his  lip,  and  swayed 
heavily,  leaning  against  the  wall. 

"Rascal,  yoi  shall  pay  for  it!"  exclaimed  the  Frenchn;in. 
"  We  can  be  merciful  after  a  victory,  but  we  do  not  forgive  a 
traitor!  "  and  he  shook  his  fist  in  energetic  threat. 

Peter,  still  speaking  French,  implored  him  not  to  take  ven- 
geance on  a  poor  wretch  who  was  h;;lf  idiotic.  The  offi'  er 
listened  in  silence,  still  scowling  at  the  foe;  but  presently  he 
smiled,  and  turning  to  Peter  he  looked  at  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  held  nut  his  hand  with  an  excess  of  benevolence. 

"You  have  saved  my  life. — You  are  a  Frenchman!"  he 
exclaimed. 

That  was  the  Frenchman  all  over:  only  a  Frenchman  could 
do  a  great  action;  and  this  was  beyond  quest'  n  one  of  the  very 
greatest — to  have  saved  the  life  of  Monsieur  Ramballe,  captain 
of  the  13th  Dragoons.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  flattery 
implied  by  this  opinion,  Peter  hastened  to  contradict  it. 
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"  I  am  a  Russian,"  he  said  >ii.;rtly. 

"Tell  that  to  those  who  will  believe  it,"  said  the  captain, 
with  an  incredulous  wave  of  the  hand.    "  You  shall  tell  me  all 
about  it  by  and  by.— I  am  charmed  to  meet  a  feIIow-countr\  - 
man— But  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  fellow?  "  he  went  oi 
addressing  Peter  as  a  comrade;  for  since  he  himself  had  pro 
nounced  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  there  was  nothing  more  t 
be  said.   Peter  again  explained  who  and  what  Makar  Alexeit 
vitrh  was,  and  how  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  loaded  pistol; 
and  he  once  more  entreated  him  not  to  attempt  to  punisli 
him. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life !  "  replied  the  French  officer,  swell- 
ing with  majesty.    "  You  are  a  Frenchman— you  ask  his 
pardon,  and  I  grant  it  you  '—Lead  this  man  away!  "  he  addt(j 
and  taking  Peter's  arm,  he  went  with  him  into  the  study. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  come  in  on  hearing  the  report  of  tii 
pistol,  seemed  very  ready  10  execute  justice  on  the  guikv  ma:, 
but  the  captain  stopped  them  sternly: 

"  You  will  be  sent  for  when  you  are  wanted.— Go !  " 

The  men  went  off,  and  the  orderly  who  had  been  paying  a 
visit  to  the  kitchen  came  up  to  his  master. 

"  They  have  a  leg  of  mutton,  captain,  and  some  soup.  Shai: 
I  bring  them  up?  " 

"  Yes,  and  find  some  wine." 

Peter  thought  it  his  duty  to  renew  his  assurances  that  he  was 
not  a  Frenchman,  and  he  wished  to  retire,  but  his  companio:; 
was  so  polite,  aniiable,  and  genial,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  m 
refuse  his  invitation,  and  they  .sat  down  together  in  the  drawin 
room.  The  captain  declared  once .  more,  with  much  hand- 
shaking, that  he  was  bound  to  him  for  life  by  feelings  of  eternal 
gratitude,  in  spite  of  his  strange  fancy  to  pass  tor  a  Russian. 
If  he  had  been  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  guessing  other  men  .s 
secret  thoughts,  Peter  at  that  moment  would  probabh-  haw- 
struck  him  dumb;  as  it  was,  his  deficient  penetration  betru  u 
itself  in  on  unceasing  flow  of  chatter. 

Whether  you  are  a  Frenchman  or  a  Russian  prince  in 
disguise,"  he  said,  glancing  at  Peter's  fine  though  dirty  shirt, 
and  the  ring  on  his  finger,  "  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  I  offer  you 
ni\  friendship.  A  Frenchman  never  forgets  an  insult  or  a 
service." 

There  was  so  much  kindliness  and  magnanimity — at  anv 
rate  from  the  French  point  of  view— in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  and  movements,  that  Peter  in- 
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voluntarily  respraded  by  a  smile  and  pressed  the  hand  he  held 
out  to  him. 

"  I  am  Captain  Ramballe  of  the  13th  Drafjoons,  and  decorated 
for  the  affair  of  the  19th.  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  inform 
me  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  o!  conversing  so  agreeably 
at  this  moment  instead  of  lying  in  hospital  with  a  bullet  in 

my  body?" 

Peter  coloured  as  he  replied  that  he  could  not  tell  him  h''' 
name,  and  tried  to  invent  some  fdausible  excuse  for  refusing  to 

satisfy  his  curiosity. 

"  Pray,  pray —  "  interruptec  .he  Frenchman.  "  I  can  quite 
understand  your  reasons;  you  are  no  doubt  some  officer  of 
superior  rank.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine.  I  owe  you  my  life 
and  that  is  enough.  I  am  yours  to  command. — You  are  a 
gentleman — "  he  added,  with  a  shade  of  interrogation.  Peter 
bowed. 

"  Your  Christian  name?  Mr.  Peter — nothing  can  be  better; 
that  is  all  I  ask  to  know." 

When  the  mutton  was  served,  with  an  omelette,  the  samovar 
was  brought  in  and  some  wine  and  brandy  that  had  been  found 
in  a  neighbouring  cellar;  Ramballe  bagged  Peter  to  share  his 
meal,  and  he  himself  set  to  work  with  a  will  like  a  hungry  and 
healthy  man,  smacking  his  lips  and  eating  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  satisfied  exclamations:  "Capital,  delicious!"  His 
face  had  gradually  flushed.  Peter,  who  was  equally  hungry, 
also  did  honour  to  the  food.  Morel,  the  orderly,  brought  in  a 
pan  of  warm  water  in  which  he  stood  a  bottle  of  red  wine, 
placing  on  the  table  a  bottle  of  kvass;  the  French  had  already 
invented  a  name  for  this  national  drink,  calling  it  "  Pigs'  lemon- 
ade." Morel  sang  its  praises,  but  as  the  captain  had  some  good 
wine  before  him  he  left  the  kvass  to  his  man.  He  wrapped  his 
napkin  round  the  bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  poured  out  a  large 
glassful  for  himself  and  for  Peter.  As  soon  as  his  appetite  was 
satisfied  and  the  bottle  empty  he  began  to  talk  again  with  fresh 
vehemence. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mr.  Peter,  I  owe  you  a  votive  offering  for 
having  saved  me  from  that  maniac.  You  see  I  have  enough 
bullets  in  me  already;  here  is  one — I  got  that  at  Wagram," 
and  he  touched  his  side;  "number  two  I  got  at  Smolensk," 
and  he  showed  a  scar  on  his  cheek.  "  And  t'.is  leg  which 
doesn't  work  is  a  souvenir  of  the  fight  on  the  19th  at  the  Moskva. 

By  G  ,  th"t  was  something  like!   You  should  have  seen  it; 

a  deluge  of  fire.   You  gave  us  an  uncommonly  tough  job;  and 
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you  may  boast  of  that  by  G  !  And,  upon  my  word,  in 

spite  of  the  smashing  I  got  I  would  begin  all  ovor  again  to- 
morrow I   I  pity  those  who  did  not  see  it  I " 

'*  I  was  there,"  said  Peter. 

"No!  Were  you  really?  So  much  the  better!  And  you 
are  a  noble  enemy,  say  wliat  they  will.  The  great  redoubt  held 
firm,  by  heaven!  and  you  made  us  pay  for  it  handsomely. 
Three  times  we  were  right  upon  the  guns  and  three  times  vou 
knocked  us  over  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Oh !  it  was  grand,  Mr. 
Peter!  Your  grenadiers  were  superb,  by  thunder!  I  saw 
them  close  up  six  times,  and  march  as  if  it  were  a  review. 
What  fine  men!  Our  Kinj;  of  Naples  cried  bravo!  and  he 
know's  what's  what.  Soldiers  to  match  our  own !  "  he  added, 
after  a  moment's  silence.  *'  Well,  well,  so  much  the  better! 
Terrible  in  battle  and  gallant  with  the  ladies — that  is  your 
Frenchman,  eh,  Mr.  Peter.?  "  and  he  winked  his  eye.  The 
captain's  high  spirits  were  so  naif  and  frank,  and  he  was  so 
perfectly  pleased  with  himself  that  Peter  could  hardly  help 
winking  in  return. 

The  word  gallant  no  doubt  reminded  the  captain  of  the  state 
of  Moscow,  for  he  went  on:  "  By  the  way,  is  it  true  that  all 
the  women  have  left  the  city  ?  V/haX  a  monstrous  idea !  What 
had  they  to  be  afraid  oi?  " 

"  And  would  nDt  the  French  ladies  leave  Paris  if  the  Russians 
marched  in  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"Ha  ha!"  the  Frenchman  shouted  with  laughter  as  he 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  Ha  ha !  That  is  a  good  one. 
Why,  Paris,  Paris.  .  .  .  ' 

"  Paris  is  the  capital  of  the  world?  "  said  Peter,  finishing 
the  sentence. 

The  captain's  laughing  eyes  were  fixed  on  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  you  had  not  told  me  that  you  were  a 
Russian  I  would  have  bet  that  you  v/ere  a  Parisian.  You  have 
the  air,  the  manner.  ..." 

"  I  have  been  to  Paris,  I  lived  there  several  years,"  said  Peter. 

"Oh!  that  is  verv-  evident.  Paris!— Why,  the  man  who 
does  not  know  Paris  is  a  savage.  You  can  smell  your  Parisian 
two  leagues  off.  Paris  is  TaL-na,  la  Duchesnois,  Pettier,  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Boulevards  .  .  ."  then,  perceiving  that  the  end 
of  his  sentcpcc  had  no  connection  with  the  beginning,  he  hastily 
added:  "  There  is  but  one  Paris ! — And  you  have  lived  in  Paris 
and  can  remain  a  Russian?  Well,  I  think  none  the  worse  of 
you  for  that." 
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Under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  after  the  lonely  days  he 
had  just  spent  with  no  company  but  his  own  gloomy  thou^ts, 
Peter  involuntarily  found  real  pleasure  in  his  gay  con^MOiKm's 

small  talk. 

To  return  to  the  li^  lies;  the  Russians  are  said  to  be  beauti- 
ful! What  an  idiotic  notion  to  go  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
steppes  when  the  French  army  is  at  Moscow.  They  have  lost 
a  chance,  I  can  tell  you.  Your  moujiks  of  course  are  mere 

dolts;  but  you  of  the  civilised  classes  ought  to  know  us  better 
than  that.  We  have  occupied  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Naples, 
Rome,  Warsaw,  all  the  capitals  in  the  world.  We  are  feared, 
but  we  are  loved!  We  are  capital  company.  Besides,  the 
iiiperor.  .  .  ."  But  Peter  interrupted  him  with  a  gloomy 
and  bewildered  look. 

•'  The  emperor,"  he  repeated.   "  Is  the  emperor?  " 

'•The  emperor  is  generosity,  clemency,  justice  and  genius 
itself — that  is  the  emperor.  And  I,  Ramballe,  say  it — I  as 
you  see  me — ^was  his  sworn  foe  eight  years  ago.  My  father 
was  a  count  and  an  emigre.  But  the  man  conquered  me, 
swept  me  before  him!  I  could  not  resist  him  when  I  saw  the 
esreatness  and  glory  he  heaped  on  France.  When  I  understood 
what  he  was  aiming  at,  when  I  saw  that  he  was  making  us  a 
perfect  bed  of  laurels,  you  see,  I  said  to  myself:  This  is  some- 
tliing  like  a  sovereign!  And  I  gave  myself  up  to  him.  And 
here  I  am !  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  he  is  tiie  greatest  man  of  any 
age  past  or  to  come!  " 

"  Is  he  in  Moscow?  "  asked  Peter  hesitatingly,  in  the  tone  of 
a  guilty  man. 

"  No,  he  will  make  his  entry  to-morrow,"  replied  the  French- 
man going  on  with  his  story.  Their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted at  this  point  by  a  noise  of  voices  at  the  outer  gate,  and 
Morel  came  in  to  explain  to  his  master  that  the  Wurtemberg 
hussars  insisted  on  putting  their  horses  into  the  same  yard  as 
theirs.  The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  the  fact  that  the  men 
could  not  understand  each  other.  Ramballe  sent  for  the 
German  quartermaster  and  asked  him  sternly  to  what  regiment 
Ik  belonged,  and  how  he  dared  to  take  possession  of  quarters 
that  were  already  occupied.  The  man  gave  him  the  name  of 
his  regiment  and  that  of  his  colonel;  and  as  he  knew  ver>' 
little  French,  and  did  not  understand  Ramballe's  last  remark 
at  all,  he  broke  out  in  voluble  German,  interlarded  with  a  few 
doubtful  words  of  French,  in  which  he  sought  to  explain  that 
he  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  his  regiment,  and  that 
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his  commander  had  desired  him  to  find  quarters  in  this  street. 
Peter,  knowing  German,  served  as  interpreter  on  both  rides: 
the  Wurtemberger  was  finally  overruled  and  led  his  men  ek^ 

where. 

When  the  captain  came  back  again,  after  leaving  the  room 
for  a  moment  to  give  his  orders,  he  found  Peter  with  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  His  expression  was 
<me  of  suffering;  but,  painful  and  bitter  as  the  immediate  state 
of  affairs  could  not  fail  to  be  to  him,  his  real  grief  wai,  not  that 
Moscow  was  taken  and  that  its  fortunate  conquerors  were 
making  themselves  at  homt  here,  but  in  the  consnousncs-  (,t 
his  own  weakness.  A  few  glasses  of  good  wine,  a  few  wouh 
with  this  jolly  fellow,  had  been  enough  to  clear  his  mind  cii 
that  dark  and  determined  mood  which  had  so  entirely  possessed 
him  during  the  last  few  days  and  without  which  he  >  mid  not 
carry  out  his  project.  His  disguise,  his  dagger,  •■  reach- ; 
Napoleon  was  to  enter  Moscow  on  the  next  day;  1  ,  killing  of 
the  "  villain  "  was  no  less  useful,  no  less  heroic  than  it  had 
been  yesterday,  but  Peter  no  longer  felt  capable  of  committing 
the  deed.  Why  .>  He  could  not  have  said;  but  he  felt  vaguelv 
that  strength  failed  him,  and  that  all  his  dreams  of  revenge, 
murder,  and  personal  devotion  had  vanished  like  smoke  at  the 
living  contact  of  the  first  comer.  The  Frenchman's  chatter, 
which  before  had  amused  him  was  now  intolerable.  His 
manner,  his  ges. "  ulations,  his  moustache  as  he  curled  it,  the 
tune  he  whistled  oetween  his  teeth — every  thing  worried  him : 

"  I  will  go  away,  I  will  not  speak  to  him  again,"  said  Peter 
to  himself;  but  even  though  he  thought  it,  he  did  not  move. 
A  strange  feehng  of  impotency  roo.ted  him  to  his  place;  he 
wanted  to  rise,  and  he  could  not.  The  captain,  on  the  con- 
trary was  radiant;  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  his  (\es 
ghstened,  and  he  smiled  at  some  comical  fancv  of  his  own. 

"A  charming  fellow,  the  Wurtemberg  colonel,"  he  said. 
"  and  a  brave  man  if  ever  there  was  one  but— a  German."  He 
sat  down  opposite  Peter.  "Regular  brutes  the  Germans- - 
don  t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Peter?  Another  bottle  of  this  Moscow 
Bordeaux.   Morel  will  warm  us  another  bottle," 

Mcrel  placed  it  on  the  table  with  the  candles,  and  by  their 
light  the  captain  observed  his  companion's  disturbed  expres- 
sion. Genuine  sympathy  led  him  to  inuku  advances.  He  took 
his  hand  kindly:  "We  are  very  sad?"  he  said.  "Have  I 
hurt  you  in  any  way?  Have  you  any  bone  to  pick  with  me? "' 
Peter's  reply  was  a  glance  which  told  the  Frenchman  on  the 
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contrary  how  deeply  he  appreciated  his  sympathy.  '*  On  n»y 
honour,  quite  apMt  frwn  the  gratitude  I  owe  you,  I  fee!  the 
warmest  regard  for  you.  In  what  can  I  serve  you?  You  have 
only  to  command  me.  It  is  for  life  or  death!"  he  added, 
striking  his  chest. 
•■  Thank  you,"  said  Peter.    "  Nothing." 

•  Well  then,  I  drink  to  our  friendship!  *'  cried  the  captain, 
und  he  poured  out  two  glasses  of  wine.  Peter  took  ono  and 
Mvallowed  it  at  a  gulp.  Ramballe  followed  his  example,  pressed 
iii-.  hand  once  more,  and  then  (Mrq>ped  bis  elbow  on  the  table 
wit  a  a  melancholy  look. 

Yes,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  began.  "  These  are  the  freaks  of 
brtane.  Who  could  have  ever  foretold  that  I  should  turn 
ioldier  and  be  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  Bonaparte's  service — as 
we  used  to  call  him  then, — And  here  I  am  with  him  at  Moscow ! 
I  rnii.st  tell  you,  niy  dear  fellow."  he  went  on,  in  the  sad  even 
tjne  of  a  man  who  has  a  long  story  to  tell,  *'  tliat  our  name  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  France.  .  .  ."  And  the  captain  went  on 
I )  relate,  with  a  frank  ease  that  bordered  on  conctit.  the  whole 
history  of  his  ancestor.s,  the  principal  tn-ents  of  hi>  axrlv  \outh, 
his  boyhood  and  his  riper  years,  omitting  nothing  ot  hi.-,  lamily 
mnections  and  relationships.  "  But  all  that  is  tlie  petty 
5iJt'  of  lite:  the  real  foundation  of  it  is  love! — Love,  don't  \ou 
think  so,  Mr.  Peter?  -Come,  another  glass!  "  he  added,  cheering 
up  a  little. 

Peter  drank  a  second  glass,  and  poured  himself  out  a  third. 

•  Oh!  women,  women!  "  the  captain  went  on,  and  his  eyes 
assumed  a  languishing  expression  as  he  recalled  his  adventures 
with  the  ladies;  he  must  iiave  had  a  great  many  by  his  own 
account,  and  his  conquering  air,  his  handsome  face,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  fair  sex  might  haw' 
:;!aiJe  them  seem  probable.  Though  his  confidences  had  the 
laentious  taint  whicli,  in  a  Frenchman's  eyes,  constitutes  all 
the  poetry  of  love,  he  spoke  with  such  entire  conviction,  and 
attributed  such  powerful  charms  to  women,  that  it  seemed  as 
iiough  he  were  the  only  man  who  had  ever  really  appreciated 
them. 

PetCT  listened  curiously.  It  was  quite  clear  that  love,  as  tl:,* 
Frenchman  understood  the  word,  was  not  thiil  sen  ual  passion 
that  Peter  had  once  ielt  for  his  wile,  nor  yet  tlte  romantic 
sentiment  which  he  cherished  for  Natacha, — two  kinds  of  love 
which  Ramballe  held  in  t  ]ual  contempt.  "  The  one,"  he  woul-i 
say, is  all  very  well  for  carters,  and  the  other  for  nincompoops." 
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To  him  the  cbn  *  chanr  of  lavt  by  in  odd  coincidcmcrs  m\ 
unnatural  situti  ions. 

Thus  the  captain  narrated  a  dnumtic  ept*ode  of  his  dot:  . 
passion  for  a  fas'  aatin;.'.  1 'firquise  of  fivt-and  thirty,  an']  r 
innocent  daughttr  of  bevt-ntten.   They  had  vied  with  ea  , 
other  in  generosity,  and  their  rivalrv  had  ended  in  the  mothi  r 
sacrificing  herself  and  offering  1  iiM  her  daughter      his  wii 
This  reminiscence,  though  of  the  remote  past,  siill  agitated  ti  c 
captain.   Another  story  was  that  of  a  liusbani  vfho  had  pLivt  ; 
the  lover's  part  while  he,  the  lover,  took  that  of  the  husban 
Then  came  a  seri'  s  of  comical  .;n»  rdotes  rela^in:,  to  his  st;i\ 
Germany,  where  the  husbands  ea:  too  mui  a  sauer  kraut,  an., 
the  younj;  girls  are  too  rolourkss.    And  finally  his  lat!-' 
romance,  in  Poland,  of  .vhi.  i  tlit-  in  j)ro^--ion  was  still  frc  ' 
his  nimd,  to  judge  i)y  the  expression  of  his  mobile  counteuaii 
when  he  described  the  gratitude  of  a  Polish  gentleman  of  rai 
whose  life  he  had  ^a\  cd  -a  detail  which  was  not  wantinj: 
any  one  of  the  captiiin's  gasci  iiades.   This  gentleman 
entrusted  his  wife,  a  most  enchanting  creature — a  Parisi;) 
heart,  to  the  captain's  keeping  when  he  found  hinr^eif  oh 
to  leave  her  and  ser\'e  in  the  French  iiimy.  Ram'nall 
within  an  ace  of  being  made  ! '  ipjiy,  for  the  tair  Pule  had 
to  elope  wilh  him.  but  a  chi\  'Irous  sentiment  had  madi  :b  ; 
hcan' ;  he  had  restored  the  lady  to  her  hu-^banfl,  sayiii; 
sa%  cd  your  hfe  once,  and  now  I  h;tve  saved  your  hon.  ui 
As  he  quoted  himself,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  \ 
a  little  hudder,  as  though  to  throw  off  an  emotion  which  v 
too  much  for  him. 

Peter,  who  was  feeling  the  effect?  ot    le  wine  and  the 
hour,  as  he  I'stencd  to  the  captain's  n      'ctiun^^.  link 
them  a  whole  seru    of  memories  of  .       wn.    His  i  >  i 
Natacha  suddenly  ro  -  before  him  in  a  succession  of  ;  a  t, 
which  he  compared  with  those  describe   b^  Ram!  ille. 
the  captain  enlar;  d  "n  the  strugj.     1  ;  ween  '  and 
Peter  was  rernindci;  o  c'ver^  detail  ol  -i.   last  m  .vili, 
young  girl  he  loved — thouirii  at  the  mf  '^^ent,      nu.  -  be  nwr 
that  meeting  had  not  paru<  iiLirly  iin;    sse('       1:       '  ■  I. 
had  forgotten  it,  but  now  ,)oetical  sigi,   canc}  lurk 
in  every  detail.    "Peter  Kirilovitch,  «        terf-  L'nised 
ycu!"    He  fanci'  !  he  could  hear  her  \  ict  her 
smile,  her  little  travelling-iiuod  and  a  lock  o    a         ,n  ijark 
by  the  wind — the  A'Lsion  touchf-d  and  moved  =  /ly. 

When  the  captain  had  finished  his  description  ot  ihe  charms 
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of  his  Pole,  he  a  ktd  Peter  w  hether  h*-  had  sacrificed  \o\e 
to  duty  or  had  ever  been  jealuus  of  *  hu^band*s  rights.  Peter 
looked  up,  and  led  or-  by  a  tTaving  to  pour  out  his  l^art,  he 
explained  that  he  loot  d  at  lux  e  from  a  qui*    lifferen;  point  of 

view:  that  in  all  his  ;(»•  lie  had  ncv^r  lo\  hut  i  woman, 
and  she  could  never  Y  hi^s.  Bless  me!  -aid  i  <  aptain. 
rhen  Peter  onfided  tc  fiim  u\  he  1  i  loved  her  li  m  child- 
hood withoiu  darini;  i  ?  hink  <d  1  er  be» .  use  she  was  li  )  younj.'; 
that  he  was  4  natui  ^  i,  with  no  name  nor  lortune;  and  thu: 
since  a  name  and  frrtune  h .  J  been  given  him  he  loved  her  so 
nitinh  and  regarded  her  iS  n  far  abc^e  all  the  wr)rld,  and 
himself  hh  luded,  that  he  tli^ught  it  impossible  to  win  h<  r  low. 
At  this  point  ir  his  ccmfession  Peter  interrupted  hinisell  to  asP 
the  captar  i  '  under  lood  him.  The  Frenchmar  shrusnreri 
his  shouidei3  and  bid  bin,  go  on. 

'  Platoni«-  love!   M  lon-hine!  "  he  muttered  to  himself. 
Was  r  the  effect  ol  the  wire  '    it  led  iiim  to  open  his  h 
r  ^      ieed  tu  express  iiii  .self.       ht  -  eriainty  ihat  tl  is  : 
wf  niu  never  know  any  (  [  the  peoj  _  u    vhom  he  was  sp"  ' 
" ;    fat  1  was  that  he  tuid  him  his  whole  histor}'.  with  ;  y 

t  aii(!  his        fixed  '  i  vacar     :  his  niarri       N;  a 
lo     for  hi^  'i^art-t  frier;  1,  her  inconstancy,  ant.  ■  ir 
dehned  "»osition  t.-    ard*:  ^ch   uier.   Nay,  under         ■•  pr  - 
I:        .n  Kunii  "deti  bv  acknowled;       I.        '  ;u!d 

cvii.  ius  name.  l  the  long  story  v        hie  iruck 

the  captain  was  the  u.  :  tlat  Peter  owned  two  •  res  in 
)  (iw  which  he  had  tijjandoned  to  tlieir  fate  to  ren  tin  m  the 
t(       a  disguise. 

ie  night  was  mi!  !  and  clear,  and  at  a  very  ihey 
Hit  of  doors  logt  ther.  On  the  left  the  li  fleams 
i>ini:  of  the  fire  'hat  was  lo  dc.-  Mr  V  )n  tl-.e 

i,  iiign  up  in  the  sk\  ,  shone  a  new  rii   'n,  n<     ,^  .ositc  \o 
on  the  brink  of  the  horizon,  blazed  the  ( omet  which  was  '■o 
steriously  associated  in  Peter's  mind  with  his  love  for 
atacha.    GherassiiiiC,  the  cook,  and  the  two  Frencfimen  were 
standing  outside  the  gate;  they  could  hear  their  loud  laughter 
.ad  noisy  conversation  in  two  languages     T'   ir  attention, 
too  was  directed  to  the  gLre  now  spreadmg  .    the  distance, 
though  as  yet  there  was  no  immediate  threat  in  tlwse  remote 
flames. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  starry  sky,  the  moon,  the  cimiet,  the 
ruddy  glare,  Peter  was  deeply  moved. 
"How  beautiful!"  he  thought.   "What  more  csm  one 
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want?  "—-And  tten  he  suddenly  remembered  his  scheme;  he 
turned  giddy,  and  must  have  fallen  if  he  had  not  clung  to  the 
paling.  Then  turning  away  from  his  new  friend,  without  e\  .  n 
bidding  him  good  night,  he  made  his  way  with  uncertain  stupi 
to  his  own  xoom,  lay  down  on  the  sofA,  and  fell  ask^. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  light  of  the  first  fire  on  the  14th  September  was  seen 

many  sides  at  once,  and  produced  very  different  effects  on 
the  inhabitants  who  were  escaping  and  the  troops  who  were 
forced  to  retreat. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  articles  they  had  forgotten, 
and  had  sent  back  for  in  succession,  the  Rostows  had  not  got 
fairly  off  till  the  afternoon  ;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
spend  tihe  night  at  about  five  versts  out  of  town.  Next  day, 
having  risen  rather  late,  and  meeting  with  obstacles  at  every 
turn  in  the  road,  they  only  reached  the  village  of  Bolchaia- 
Mytichtchi  at  ten  in  the  evening;  there  the  famfly  and  the 
wounded  men  found  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  peasant>' 
huts.  As  soon  as  their  work  was  done  all  the  servants,  coach- 
men, and  offices'  servants,  supped  themselves,  fed  their  horses, 
and  gathered  in  the  village  street.  In  one  of  the  huts  was 
Raievsky's  aide-de-camj);  his  wrist  had  been  smashed,  and  he 
suffered  horribly,  and  his  groans  were  dismally  audible  in  the 
calm,  dark  autumn  night.  G)untess  Rostow,  who  had  occupied 
the  room  next  to  his  the  previous  night,  had  not  slept  a  wink, 
and  she  had  now  chosen  an  isba  further  away  from  the  hapless 
buflferer. 

One  of  the  servants  suddenly  perceived  a  second  blaze  on  the 
horizon;  the  first  they  had  ahready  ascribed  to  Mamonow's 
Cossacks,  who — it  was  said — had  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Maliua- 

Mytichtchi. 

"  Look  out,  lads ;  there  is  another  blaze/'  he  said.  They  all 
looked  round. 

"  Yes,  so  there  is !— They  say  that  Mamonow's  Cossacks  have 
set  the  place  on  fire." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it!  That  is  not  the  village,  it  is  much  further 
off;  it  might  be  Moscow.'' 

Two  of  the  men  made  their  way  round  a  carriage  which  hid 
the  horizon,  and  perched  themselves  on  the  step. 
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"  It  is  more  to  the  left— there,  do  you  see  the  flames  dancing 
up?  That  is  Moscow,  my  friends,  Moscow  is  burning." 

No  one  took  the  matter  up  and  they  stood  gazing  at  the 
fresh  glare  which  was  spreading  rapidly.  Daniel,  the  count's: 
old  valet,  came  out  and  called  Michka.  "  What  are  you 
staring  at,  gaby?  The  count  will  call  and  there  will  be  no 
one  to  answer.-— Go  and  put  his  clothes  away." 

"  I  only  came  out  for  some  water." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Daniel  T6rentitch?  Is  not 
that  Moscow?" 

Daniel  did  not  reply,  and  no  one  spoke;  the  flame  rose  with 
increasing  violence  and  spread  rapidl} . 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  usl — The  wind  and  this  drought — " 
said  a  voice. 

"Lord,  Lord!  how  it  is  growing!  You  can  see  the  ravens 
fly  up.   Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners ! " 

"  Don't  be  afraid;  they  will  put  it  out." 

"  Who  will  put  it  out?  "  said  Daniel  Terentitch  suddenly  in 
a  solemn  voice.  *'  Yes,  that  is  Moscow  burning  sure  enough, 
my  children,  Moscow,  our  white-walled  mother." 

His  voice  broke  with  a  sob;  and  then— as  if  they  had  only 
been  waiting  for  this  terrible  sentence  to  understand  the  fearfi;] 
meaning  of  the  red  glare  in  the  sky — groans  and  prayers  rose 
from  the  whole  assembly. 

The  old  valet  went  to  tell  his  master  that  Moscow  was  on 
fire;  the  count  slipped  on  his  dressing-gown  and  went  out  to 
assure  himself  of  the  fact,  accompanied  by  Sonia  and  Mrs. 
Schoss,  who  were  not  yet  undressed.  Natacha  and  her  mother 
were  left  alone  in  their  room.  P6tia  had  parted  from  them 
that  morning  to  join  his  regiment  on  the  way  to  Troitsk.  At 
the  news  of  the  conflagration  the  countess  began  to  weep,  while 
Natacha,  sitting,  with  a  fixed  gaze,  on  a  bench  in  the  corner 
near  the  images,  paid  no  heed  to  her  father's  words.  She  was 
listening  involuntarily  to  the  lamentations  of  the  hapless  aide- 
de-camp,  which  she  could  hear  distinctly  though  there  were 
three  or  four  cottages  between  them. 

"  Oh!  what  a  fearful  sight! "  cried  Sonia,  coming  in  horror- 
stricken.  "All  Moscow  is  on  fire,  I  believe;  the  blaze  is 
stupendous. — Look,  Natacha,  you  can  see  from  here." 

Natacha  turned  round  without  seeming  to  understand  wliat 
Sonia  was  saying,  and  then  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  comer  of  the 
stove.    She  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  ever  since 
morning  when  Sonia,  to  the  astonishment  and  great  annoyance 
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of  the  cmwten,  had  tiiought  proper  to  infonn  hor  that  Prin.  - 

Andrew  was  among  the  wounded  who  were  travelling  ^ml  i 
them,  and  had  told  her  what  serious  danger  he  was  in.  The 
countess  had  been  more  furious  with  Sonia  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life.   Sonia,  in  floods  of  tears,  had  implored  her 
forgiveness,  and  been  doubly  attentive  to  her  cousin  to  repair 
the  mischief. 
"  Do  look,  Natacha,  how  it  is  burning!  " 
"What  is  burning?"  said  Xatacha.    "Ah!   to  be  sure 
Moscow!  "  and,  simply  to  satisfy  Sonia  without  oflFending  her 
she  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  then  resumed  her  former 
attitude. 

"  But  you  could  see  nothing." 
I  saw  it  all,  I  assure  you,"  she  said  in  beseeching  tones 
which  seemed  only  to  crave  that  she  might  be  left  in  peace. 
The  countess  and  Sonia  understood  indeed  that  she  could  just 
now  take  no  interest  in  anything.  Her  father  withdrew  behind 
the  partLion  and  went  to  bed.  The  countess  came  up  to  her 
daughter,  felt  her  head  with  the  back  of  her  hand  as  she  was 
wont  to  do  when  she  was  ill,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  her  forehead 
to  see  whether  she  was  feverish. 

"You  are  cold,"  she  said  as  she  kissed  her.  "You  are 
shivering;  you  ought  to  go  to  bed." 

"  To  bed?— Oh!  yes,  I  shall  go  to  bed  by  and  by,"  she 
replied. 

When  Natacha  had  heard  that  Prince  Andrew  had  been 
dangerously  wounded  and  that  he  was  travelling  in  their  com 
pany,  she  had  asked  endless  questions  as  to  how  and  when  it 
had  happened,  and  whether  she  might  not  see  him.  She  was 
told  that  this  was  impKOssible,  that  the  wound  was  a  serious  one, 
but  that  there  was  no  immediate  dangei .  Being  ;  Uy  convinced 
that,  urge  it  as  she  might,  she  would  learn  notamg  more,  she 
had  sat  silent  and  motionless  in  the  back  of  the  carriage,  as  she 
was  now  sitting  on  the  stool  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  'as  she 
saw  her  wide  open  eyes  and  fixed  gaze  the  countess  felt  sure 
irom  long  experience  that  her  daughter  was  hatching  some 
scheme  m  her  brain;  and  the  decision  it  might  lead  to— to  her 
unknown — caused  her  extreme  anxiety. 

"  Natacha,  my  child,  undress;  come  to  bed  with  me  '  Onl\' 
the  countess  had  a  bed;  Mrs.  Schoss  and  the  girls  had  a  heap 
of  hay  on  the  floor. 

"  No,  mamma;  I  will  lie  there  on  tlit  ground,"  said  Xataoi  i 
impatiently;  she  rose,  went  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open. 
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Hie  wounded  man  was  still  moaning;  she  put  her  head  out 
into  the  damp  night-air,  and  her  mother  could  see  her  shaking 

with  convulsive  sobs.  Natacha  knew  that  this  sufferer  was  not 
Prince  Andrew;  she  knew,  too,  that  he  was  in  the  hut  next 
their  own;  but  these  incessant  plaints  moved  her  irresistibly  to 
tears.  The  countess  glanced  at  Sonia.  "  Come,  my  child, 
come  to  bed,"  she  repeated,  laying  her  head  gently  on  Natacha's 
ihoulder. 

"  Oh!  yes,  at  once!  "  exclaimed  Natacha,  snatching  off  her 
ck>the6  and  breaking  her  strings  to  be  quicker.  She  put  on 
her  sleeping-jacket  ard  sat  down  on  the  bed  that  had  been 
arranged  for  them;  then  throwing  her  hair  down  over  her 
shoulders  she  began  to  undo  it.  While  her  slim  fingers  un- 
plaited  and  replaited  it,  her  head  mechanically  following  their 
movement,  her  eyes,  dilated  with  fever,  still  stared  at  vacancy. 
Having  finished,  she  gently  dropped  on  to  the  sheet  which  was 
laid  over  the  hay. 

"  Natacha,  go  into  the  middle! " 

"  No,  lie  down,"  she  said.    "  I  shall  stay  whore  I  am,"  and 
she  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow. 
The  countess,  Sonia,  and  Mrs.  Schoss  all  undressed,  and  ere 

long  the  pale  glimmer  of  a  night-lamp  was  the  only  light  in  the 
room,  though,  outside,  the  blazing  village,  only  two  versts  away, 
shone  on  the  horizon.  Confused  sounds  came  up  from  the 
village  tavern,  and  the  aide-de-camp  was  still  groaning. 
Natacha  listened  for  a  long  time  to  all  these  noises,  taking  care 
not  to  stir.  She  heard  her  m-ether  sighing  and  praying,  and 
the  bed  creak  under  her  weight;  Mrs.  Schoss's  piping  snore; 
and  Sonia's  soft  breathing.  Presenth-  the  countess  spoke  her 
daughter's  name,  but  Natacha  did  not  answer.  "  Mamma,  I 
think  she  is  asleep,"  said  Sonia. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  countess  spoke  again,  but  this  time 
Sonia  even  did  not  answer,  and  very  soon  Natacha  knew  from 
her  mother's  deep  breathing  that  she,  too,  was  asleep.  She  did 
not  move,  though  the  little  bare  foot  peeping  out  now  and  then 
from  under  the  clothes  shivered  at  the  touch  of  the  cold  floor. 
A  cricket's  shrill  chirp  was  audible  from  some  chink  in  the 
beams;  he  seemed  quite  proud  of  being  awake  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  asleep.  A  cock  crowed  in  the  distance; 
another  answered  close  at  hand ;  the  shouts  in  the  tavern  had 
ceased — only  the  wounded  man  was  still  moanii^. 

From  the  moment  when  Natacha  had  heard  that  Prince  Andrew 
was  of  their  party,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  see  him ;  but 
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while  she  felt  this  to  be  inevitable  she  also  knew  it  must  be 
|)uimul.  The  hope  of  seeing  him  had  kept  her  up  all  through 
the  day,  but,  now  that  the  moment  was  come,  she  was  a  prey  to 
nameless  terrors.  Was  he  disfigured  or  altered,  as  she  pictured 
the  wounded  man  whose  cries  haunted  her  so  persistently? 
\  es,  he  must  be— for  in  her  fancy  this  heartrending  wailing  had 
got  mixed  up  with  the  iirage  of  Prince  Andrew. 
Natacha  sat  up. 

"  Sonia,  are  you  asleep?   Mamma?  "  she  whispered. 

No  answer.  She  rose  very  softly,  crossed  herself,  and  setting 
her  light  foot  on  the  boards,  stole  softlv  across  the  dirty  floor 
wluch  creaked  under  her  weight,  and  reached  the  door  as  nimhh 
as  a  kitten.  There  she  grasped  the  latch.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  paititions  of  the  cottage  rang  with  blows  hit  in  steady 
riiythm,  while  it  was  her  heart  that  was  beating  ahnost  to  burst- 
ing with  terror  and  passion.  She  opened  the  door,  crossed  the 
threshold  and  set  her  naked  feet  on  the  damp  floor  of  the 
a>vered  way  between  the  two  houses.  The  cold  chiU  roused 
her;  her  bare  foot  just  touched  a  man  lying  asleep  on  the 
ground,  and  then  she  opened  the  door  of  the  hut  in  which 
Pnnce  Andrew  was  lying. 

It  was  dark;  behind  the  bed,  which  stood  in  a  corner,  and 
on  which  she  could  make  out  a  vague  form,  a  candle  was  burn 
ing  on  a  bench,  and  the  tallow  had  guttered  into  a  sort  of  hood 
As  she  caught  sight  of  the  shapeless  mass— taking  the  feci 
which  stuck  up  under  the  counterpane,  for  the  shoulders— she 
fancied  it  something  so  monstrous,  that  she  stood  still  in  horror 
but  then  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  her  forward.  Stepping 
wita  great  care  she  reached  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  was 
cranmied  with  luggage  of  all  kinds,  in  a  comer  under  the  images 
a  man  was  lymg  on  a  bench :  this  was  Timokhine,  who  had  also 
been  wounded  at  Borodino.    The  doctor  and  valec  were  sleeping' 
on  the  floor.   The  valet  turned  over,  muttering  a  few  words^ 
1  imokhme,  who  was  suffering  from  a  wound  in  the  foot,  wa.s 
not  asleep;  he  fixed  his  astonished  eyes  on  this  amazing  appari- 
tion of  a  young  cirl  in  a  sleeping-jacket  and  night-cap.  Hi.s 
tumtly  munnured  words  of  alarm:   "What  is  it?   Who  is 
there?"  only  made  Natacha  move  quicker,  and  she  found 
herself  standing  by  the  object  that  had  filled  her  with  terror. 
However  dreadful  it  might  be  to  look  at,  she  felt  that  she  must 
see  It.   At  that  moment  the  smoky  candle  flared  up  a  little,  and 
siie  distinctly  saw  Prince  Andrew,  his  hands  Iving  on  the  coverlet, 
looking  just  as  she  had  always  known  him;  'but  that  the  bright 
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fhish  of  fever,  the  glittering  eyes  that  looked  at  her  with  rapture, 
and  the  delicate  throat,  like  a  young  boy's,  in  its  setting  ot  a 
turned-down  shirt-collar,  gave  him  an  appearance  of  candid 
youthfulness  that  was  new  to  her.  She  went  forward  quick]} , 
and  with  a  swift  and  graceful  impulse  fell  on  her  knees  by  his 
side.   He  smiled  and  put  out  his  hand. 

Seven  days  had  passed  since  Prince  Andrew  had  first  come 
to  himself  in  the  hospital  tent  after  the  operation.  The  fever 
and  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  which  had  been  injured  by  a 
fragment  of  shell,  would  prove  almost  immediately  fatal,  in  the 
doctor's  opinion;  so  that  he  was  amazed  on  the  seventh  day  to 
see  him  eat  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread  with  real  enjoyment,  and 
to  be  able  to  note  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  infiMamatory 
sNinptoms.    Prince  Andrew  had  quite  ntxmsed  his  senses. 

The  night  after  their  start  from  Moscow  had  been  terrible, 
and  he  had  not  been  moved  from  his  travelling-carriage;  but 
as  seen  as  they  reached  this  village,  he  had  himself  b^ged  to 
be  carried  into  a  house,  and  to  have  some  tea;  but  the  anguish 
of  being  lifted,  only  from  the  chariot  into  the  hut,  had  brought 
on  a  faintii^  fit.  Wh«  they  kad  him  on  his  camp-bed  he 
remained  for  some  time  motionless,  with  his  eyes  shut,  then 
he  opened  them  again,  and  asked  for  the  tea.  To  the  surgeon's 
astonishmeirt  Iw  remoBbeied  the  minutest  detaib  of  life;  and 
on  feeling  his  pulse,  the  doctor  found  it  more  regular,  to  his 
great  regret,  for  he  knew  by  experience  that  Prince  Andrew  was 
irrevocably  doomed,  and  any  extension  of  his  days  could  only 
result  in  prolonged  and  acute  suffering,  to  end  after  all  in  deatii. 

A  glass  of  tea  was  brought  to  him,  and  he  drank  it  greedih-, 
while  his  eyes,  fastened  on  the  door,  seemed  trying  to  recover 
the  chain  of  some  confused  reminiscences. 

"No  more,"  he  said.  "Is  Timokhine  there?"  The  nuui 
dragged  himself  along  his  bench  within  sight  of  his  master. 
"  Here,  excellency." 

"  How  is  your  wound  going  on?  " 

"Mine?   Oh,  it  is  a  trifle.    How  are  you  feeling  ?  " 

Prince  Andrew  lay  thinking,  as  if  trying  to  remember  what 
he  had  to  say. 

"  Could  they  get  me  a  book?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  book?" 

"  The  New  Testament — I  have  not  got  one." 
The  doctor  promised  him  a  New  Testament,  and  asked  him 
how  he  was  feeling.   Though  he  answered  reluctantly,  he  was 
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perfectly  clear.  He  begged  them  to  place  a  pillow  under  his 
loins  to  ease  his  pain.  The  doctor  and  valet  raised  the  cloak 
which  covered  him  to  examine  the  fearful  wound,  of  which  the 
smell  made  them  feel  sick.  The  inspection  was  not  satisfactory 

the  doctor  dressed  the  wound,  and  turned  the  sufferer  over' a 
little,  but  this  made  him  again  unconscious,  and  he  then  became 
lightheaded;  he  insisted  on  having  the  book  at  once,  and  that 
It  should  be  placed  under  him. 

"  What  harm  can  it  do  you?  "  he  said  pJaintively.    "  Give 
it  me,  and  put  it  there  if  only  for  a  minute." 
The  doctor  left  the  room  to  wash  his  hamls. 
"  Good  Heavens! "  he  said  to  the  man-servwit  who  poured 
out  the  water.   "  How  can  he  live  through  such  torture?  " 

When  the  carriage  had  stopped  at  the  village  of  Mytichtchi 
Prince  Andrew  had  been,  for  the  first  time,  in  full  possession 
of  his  senses:  had  a  clear  recollection  of  the  past,  and  under- 
stood the  state  he  was  in.  Then  the  pain  of  being  lifted  into 
the  cottage  had  clouded  his  mind  again  till  the  tea  had  recovere<: 
him,  and  memory  brought  back  the  various  scenes  of  the  lasi 
few  days,  especially  the  delusive  mirage  of  cahn  bliss  whicl 
had  floated  before  him  in  the  ambulance  tent  while  listening 
to  the  cries  of  the  man  he  so  detested.  The  same  vague  and 
confused  thoughts  took  possession  of  him  once  more:  he  was 
( ;mscious  of  the  same  pervading  sense  of  ineffable  happiness, 
with  a  feeling  that  he  should  find  that  happiness  only  in  the 
Gospel  he  had  so  eagerly  implored  to  have  given  to  him. 

Under  the  pain  of  having  his  wound  dressed,  and  of  being 
moved  into  a  fresh  position,  he  again  lost  consciousness,  and 
he  did  not  recover  it  till  shortly  before  midnight.  All  were 
sunk  in  sleep;  he  heard  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  in  the  adjoining 
tsba;  a  drunken  voice  was  singing  in  the  street;  cockroaches 
were  rustliiig  as  they  scampered  over  the  table,  the  images, 
and  the  wainscot;  a  large  fly  buzzed  and  blundered  into  the 
guttering  candle. 

A  man  in  health  can  reflect  and  feel  and  remember  a  thou- 
sand things  at  a  time,  and  .select  certain  facts  or  ideas  on  which 
to  fix  his  attention.  He  can,  at  need,  rouse  himself  from  deep 
absorption  to  speak  politely  to  any  one  who  addresses  him,  and 
then  resume  the  course  of  his  ideas;  but  Prince  Andrew  was 
not  in  this  normal  condition.  While  his  moral  powers  had 
become  more  active  and  keener  than  of  old,  they  .acted  witb.oiit 
any  control  from  his  will.  The  most  dissimilar  thoughts  and 
visions  crowded  on  his  mind;  for  a  few  minutes  his  thoughts 
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had  ft  dearne»  and  depth  which  they  had  never  had  when  he 

was  in  health,  and  then  suddenly  all  sorts  of  fantastic  and 
unlooked-for  images  ruthlessly  wrecked  the  work  of  his  brain 
which  he  was  too  weak  to  begin  again. 

"  Yes — a  new  type  of  happiness  was  revealed  to  me,"  he 
thought,  and  his  eyes,  glittering  with  fever,  sounded  the  gloom 
of  the  quiet  cottage  room,  "  happiness  of  which  nothing  can 
henceforth  deprive  me — ^independent  of  all  earthly  influences, 
riie  happiness  of  the  soul,  of  love!  All  men  are  caj)able  of 
knowing  it,  but  God  alone  has  the  power  of  bestowing  it  on 
them.  How  came  He  to  make  this  law  of  love  ?  Why  did  the 
Son.  ...  ?  "  The  thread  of  his  ideas  was  suddenly  broken; 
he  thought  a  voice  was  humming  a  tune  incessantly  in  his  ear 
—was  it  reality  or  delirium  ? 

As  he  listened  to  the  confused  sounds,  he  felt  a  structure,  as 
it  were,  rising  from  his  face,  of  fine  needles  and  airy  shavings, 
and  he  devoted  his  whole  effort  to  presen  ing  his  balance  so 
as  to  save  his  aerial  edifice  from  falling;  though  it  vanished 
now  and  then  to  rise  once  more  in  rhythm  to  the  cadence  of 
that  mysterious  murmur. 

"  It  is  rising!  I  see  it!  "  he  said  to  himsdf;  and  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  it  he  could  see,  flitting  across  it,  the  ruddy 
rtanie  of  the  half- burnt  candle,  and  he  could  hear  the  scuttering 
cockroaches  on  the  floor,  and  the  buzz  of  the  big  fly  that  bounced 
against  his  pillow.  Each  time  the  fly  brushed  his  cheek,  it 
l)urnt  him  like  a  hot  iron,  and  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  the 
touch  of  its  wings  did  not  demolish  the  strange  fabric  ol'  needles 
ml  shavings  that  rested  on  his  face.  And  out  there,  by  the 
door — what  was  that  sinister  shape,  that  motionless  sphinx 
w  hich  seemed  to  smother  him  ? 

"  It  is  a  white  towel,  no  doubt,  that  has  been  left  on  the 
table!  But  then  how  is  it  that  everything  is  swelling  and 
spreading  and  spinning  round  me?  Why  that  monotonous 
\oice  singing  in  time?  "  said  the  hapless  sufferer  in  aggravated 
anguish — and  on  a  sudden  his  thoughts  and  ideas  were  clearer 
and  stronger  than  ever.  "Yes — Love!  Not  selfish  love,  but 
love  such  as  I  then  knew  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  when 
I  saw  my  enemy  dying  by  my  side,  and  could  love  even  him ! 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  soul  which  does  not  cling  to  onl}' 
one  object  of  its  affection — and  that  is  what  I  now  feel.  Love 
i'f  one's  neighbour,  of  one's  enemy,  of  each  and  all,  is  the  love 
of  Clod  in  all  His  manifestations !  To  love  those  near  and  dear 
to  us  is  human  love;  but  to  love  one's  enemy  is  almost  divine. 
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That  was  the  reason  of  my  gladness  when  I  found  that  I  loved 
that  man.  Where  is  he?  Is  he  still  living?  Human  lovcmav 
turn  to  hatred,  but  divine  love  is  perennial.  How  many  peoplf 
I  ha\  e  hated  in  the  course  of  my  hie!  And  did  I  not  hate  mo  t 
of  all  her  whom  I  had  loved  most  of  all?  .  .  .  ." 

The  image  of  Natacha  rose  before  him,  not  in  the  fascination 
of  her  external  charms  alone;  he  saw  into  her  soul,  he  under 
stood  her  anguish,  her  shame  and  repentance;  and  he  rejwoached 
himself  for  his  own  cruelty  in  having  thrown  her  off. 

"  If  only  I  might  see  her,"  thought  he.  "  If  only  I  could 
look  mto  her  eyes  once  more  and  tell  her  ...  Oh!  that  fly!" 
And  fancy  again  bore  him  awav  into  the  world  of  hallucination 
mmgling  with  reality,  in  which  he  saw,  as  through  a  mist,  the 
structure  buUt  up  from  his  face,  the  candle  burning  in  a  red 
halo,  and  the  sphinx  watching  near  the  door. 

Presently  he  heard  a  slight  noise,  a  breath  of  cooler  air 
fanned  his  face,  and  another  white  figure,  a  second  sphinx 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  Its  face  was  pale,  and  iU  eyes  shone 
like  the  eyes  of  Natacha. 

"Oh!  how  weary  I  am  of  this  delirium!"  thought  Prina 
Andrew,  trying  to  shake  off  this  vision. 

But  the  vision  did  not  vanish — it  t/'me  nearer— it  seemed  to 
be  real.  Prince  Andrew  made  a  great  effort  to  distinguish  what 
he  reallv  saw,  but  his  delusions  were  too  strong  for  him.  The 
murmuring  voice  still  hummed  on;  something  weip-hed  c 
chest— and  that  strange  figure  was  still  gazing  at  hi..:  Coil  t- 
ing  all  his  strength  to  recover  his  wits  he  moved— there  was  a 
ringmg  in  his  ears,  he  saw  no  more,  and  lost  consriousnc-. 
When  he  came  to  himself  Natacha— Natacha  in  the  flesh— shi 
whorn  he  most  longed  to  love  with  that  pure,  divine  asson  that 
had  just  been  revealed  to  him,  was  there,  on  her  knees,  by  hi^ 
side.  He  recognised  her  so  completely,  that  he  felt  no  surprise, 
only  a  sense  of  ineffable  gladness.  Natacha  was  too  terrified 
to  dare  to  move;  she  tried  to  smother  her  sobs  and  her  pale 
face  quivered. 

Prince  Andrew  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  smiled  and  put  out 
his  hand. 

"  You?  "  he  said.    "  What  happiness !  " 
Natacha  eagerly  went  closer,  took  his  hand  very  gently  and 
touched  it  with  her  lips. 
"  Forgive  mc,"  she  murmured,  looking  up.   "  Forgive  me." 
"  I  love  you,"  he  said. 
"  Forgive  me." 
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»  What  hsve  I  to  forgive?  " 

"  Forgive  me  for  what  I  did,"  said  Natacha,  in  a  low  voice, 

and  with  a  painful  effort. 

"  I  love  you  better  than  I  did  before,"  replied  Prince  Andrew, 
lifting  her  head  to  look  in  her  eyes,  which  were  timidly  fix'-d 
n  his,  swimming  v  ith  tears  of  joy,  but  luminous  with  L/e 
and  pity.  Her  pale,  thin  features,  and  lips  swollen  with  crying, 
had,  at  this  moment,  no  trace  of  beauty;  but  Prince  Andrew 
saw  nothing  but  her  beautiful  eyes  radiant  through  tears. 

Peter,  his  valet,  who  had  just  woke  up,  shook  the  doctor. 
Tmodchine  was  not  asleep;  he  had  seen  all  that  had  happened, 
and  now  tried  to  hide  himself  under  his  sheet. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  "  said  the  doctor,  sitting  up. 
"  You  must  have  the  goodness  to  withdraw,  miss." 

At  this  moment  a  maid  knocked  at  the  door;  she  was  sent 
by  the  countess  to  find  Natacha.  Natacha  walked  out  of  the 
room  like  a  sleep-walker  who  is  suddenly  roused,  and  as  soon 
as  she  got  back  to  their  own  quarters  fell  sobbing  on  the  bed. 

From  that  time,  at  every  stage  or  resting-place  oi  their 
journey,  Natacha  w«it  in  to  see  Bolkonsky,  and  the  doctor 
was  forced  to  confess  that  he  never  could  have  expected  to  find 
in  a  young  girl  so  much  steadiness  or  apprehension  of  the  care 
needed  for  a  wounded  man.  However  shocking  the  countess 
might  deem  it  that  Prince  Andrew  should  die — as  the  doctor 
prognosticated — in  her  daughter's  arms,  she  could  not  resist 
Natacha's  determination.  Their  revived  intercourse  would 
certainly  under  any  other  circumstances  have  led  to  a  renewal 
of  their  old  engagement;  but  the  question  of  life  and  death 
that  hung  over  Prince  Andrew's  head  was  no  less  in  suspense 
for  Russia  itself;  and  every  other  consideration  fell  into  the 
background. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

On  the  3rd— 15th  of  September  Peter  rose  late.  His  head 
ached;  his  clothes,  which  he  had  not  taken  off,  hung  heavy 
on  his  limbs,  and  he  had  a  vague  impression  that  he  had  done 
some  shameful  act  the  evening  before:  this  was  his  overflow 
of  confession  to  Captain  Ramballe.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  the 
weather  was  gloomy;  he  rose,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  seeing  the 
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pistol,  yrbkh  Qi^rusime  had  replaced  on  the  desk,  he  remem- 
bered at  last  where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  to  do  that  day; 
"  Am  I  not  too  late?  "  he  wondered.  "  No,  for  he  was  not  u. 
enter  the  city  till  mid-day." 

Peter  gave  himself  no  time  to  think  of  what  he  had  to  dd; 
he  hastened  to  act.  He  brushed  down  his  coat  with  his  h,  ;,f!, 
snatched  up  the  pistol,  and  was  just  goins;  out  when  it  occurred 
to  him  to  ask  himself  where  he  shouM  hide  tfie  weapon.  He 
could  not  stick  it  in  his  belt,  nor  carry  it  under  his  arm,  nor 
conceal  it  in  the  folds  of  his  caftan ;  and,  finally,  he  had  for- 
gotten to  load  it.  "  A  dagger  will  be  better  after  all,"  thoii<rht 
he,  though  he  had  more  than  once  blamed  the  German  studer^t. 
who  in  1809  had  tried  to  stab  Napoleon.  So  he  took  the  dag«rt  r, 
which  he  had  bought  at  the  same  time  as  the  pistol,  thoufj;!;  it 
was  all  jagged  at  the  edge,  and  slipped  it  inside  his  waistct  at. 
He  seemed  to  be  eager,  not  so  much  to  execute  his  plan  as  t< 
prove  to  himself  that  he  had  not  given  it  up.  Then  tightening; 
his  belt,  and  pulling  his  cap  low  over  his  eyes,  he  crossed  the 
passage,  trying  to  walk  noiselessly,  and  went  down  into  the 
street,  without  meeting  the  captain. 

The  conflagration,  which  he  had  viewed  last  evening  with 
much  indifference,  had  gained  ground  rapidly  during  the  night, 
Moscow  was  burning  at  several  points  at  once.   The  Gostinnoi- 
Dvor,  the  Povarskaia,  the  boats  on  the  river,  the  timber-stack* 
by  the  Dorogomilow  bridge  were  all  in  flames.    Peter  went  bv 
the  Arbatskaia  to  the  church  of  St,  Nicholas;  this  was  the  spot 
whkh  he  had  long  since  fixed  upon  for  the  great  deed  he  wa- 
meditating.   Most  of  the  houses  had  their  windows  and  door- 
closed  and  nailed  up.    The  streets  and  alleys  were  desertt  d: 
the  air  was  full  of  smoke  and  the  Smell  of  burning.  Fron, 
timf  to  time  he  met  a  few  scared  and  anxious  Russians,  and 
Frenchmen  of  militar\-  aspert,  who  took  the  middle  of  the 
street.  _  They  all  looked  inquisitively  at  Peter:    his  breadtl 
and  height,  and  the  set  expression  of  pain  on  his  face,  puzzled 
them.   The  Russians  stared  at  him,  unable  to  decide  to  wha; 
rank  of  life  he  belonged,  and  the  French  accustomed  to  be 
themselves  an  object  of  astonishment  or  alarm  to  the  native*, 
also  followed  him  with  puzzled  eyes,  for  he  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  them.    Outside  the  gate  of  a  large  house  tliree 
Frendi  soldiers,  who  were  striving  to  ineffectually  make  some 
Russians  understand  them,  stopped  him  to  ask  him  whether 
he  spoke  French,    He  si  lok  his  head  and  went  on  his  way. 
A  little  further  on,  a  sentinel  in  charge  of  a  caisson  shouted  in 
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warning,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  called  out  ?  second  time: 
" Out  of  the  way  there! "  in  threatening  tones-  with  the  dick 

of  the  gun  he  was  cocking— that  Peter  understodd  that  he  was 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  had  no  thought  but 
for  his  sinister  project,  and  in  his  fear  of  forgetting  it  agam  he 
saw  and  understood  nothing 

But  his  dark  resolve  wat  destined  to  come  to  nothing;  even 
if  he  had  not  been  stopped  on  his  way,  it  was  now  impossilile  to 
carry  it  mto  execution,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Napoleon  had 
already  been  installed  for  some  hours  in  the  imperial  palace  in 
the  Krernlin.  At  this  very  moment  he  was  sitting  in  the 
czar's  private  room,  in  a  er^  bad  temper,  giving  orders  and 
taking  measures  for  checking  the  conflagration  and  pillage,  and 
for  reassuring  the  inhabitants.  Of  this  Peter  knew  nothing; 
absorbed  in  his  one  idea,  and  completely  preoccupied,  as  a  man 
alwavs  is  who  is  bent  on  an  impossible  ei  nrpri^c.  he  was  wom-- 
ing  himself,  not  over  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out,  but  over 
tbe  fatal  hesitancy  which,  at  the  critical  moment ,  would  perhaps 
come  upon  him,  paralyse  his  action,  and  deprive  him  for  ever 
of  all  self-respect.  However,  on  he  went  mstinctivelv,  without 
lookmg  before  him,  and  he  thus  came  straight  to  the  Povarskaia 
The  further  he  went,  the  thicker  was  the  smoke;  he  alreadv 
was  aware  of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  tonpies  of  flame  were 
dancing  up  from  the  neighbouring  houses.  Here  the  streets 
were  full  of  an  excited  crowd.  It  dawned  upon  his  mind  that 
sometfimg  extraordinary  was  going  forward;  but  still  he  did 
not  fully  understand  the  state  of  things.  But  as  he  followed 
a  beaten  foot-path  across  a  plot  of  open  ground,  bordered  on 
one  side  by  the  Povarskaia,  and  on  the  other  by  the  gardens 
of  a  large  mansion,  he  suddenly  heard,  close  to  him,  a  woman's 
cry  of  despair;  he  stopped  short,  as  if  roused  from  a  dream, 
I  and  looked  up. 

At  a  short  distajice  on  one  side  all  the  furniture  of  a  house 
was  piled  m  confusion  on  the  dry  and  dusty  grass-plot;  feathers, 
quilts,  samovars,  and  baggage  of  every  description.  By  the  side 
01  one  of  the  trunks  crouched  a  voung  woman,  ver>-  thin  and 
■vith  projecting  teeth,  wrapped  in  a  black  cloak  and  wearing  a 
shabby  cap.  She  was  wailing  and  crying  bitterly.  Two  little 
girls  of  ten  and  twelve,  as  thin  and  as  frightened  as  their  mother, 
flressed  m  wretched  little  petticoats  and  cloak",  to  correspond 
stared  at  her  m  consternation,  while  a  little  boy  of  seven  with 
la  cap  twice  too  big  for  him,  was  crying  in  his  old  nurse's  arms. 
A  maid  of  all  work— as  she  seemed— barefoot  and  dirty,  sitting 
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un  one  of  the  cases,  hud  undone  her  dirty  di»b  pUit  «id  was 
pulling  out  the  hair  in  handfuls,  while  a  Iwoad-shouldtrd 
nxnn  with  clipped  whiskers,  and  his  hair  neatly  brushed  over  his 
temples,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  humble  oml  official,  was 
stolidly  sorting  out  his  clothes  from  the  general  muddle. 
Peter  passed  close  to  her  the  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feel. 

Oh '  father— «ood  orthodox  Christian!  Save  me  and  help 
me !  "  she  said  between  her  sobB.  "  My  little  girl  my  youngest 
baby  has  been  burnt!— Oh  God !-Oh  God!— Was  it  lor  this 

that  I  nursed  you  and  .     ."  ...   .  „  -j  l 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do,  Mana  Nicolaievna,  said  her 
husband  cooUy ;  he  seemed  anxious  to  make  th'-  l^est  of  himself 
before  this  stranger.   "Our  sister  has  taken  care  of  her,  no 

Monster!  Stony-hearted  wretch!"  cried  the  woman 
ceasing  to  crv  in  her  rage.  "  You  have  not  heart  even  for  your 
own  child.  Any  other  man  would  have  snatched  her  from  the 
flames!— But  he  is  not  a  man— not  fit  to  be  a  father!— for 
mercy's  sake, -  and  again  she  turned  to  Peter,  "  listen  to  me: 
the  fire  caught  our  house  from  the  next  one;  that  girl  there 
called  out:  '  we  are  on  fire; '  wC  flew  to  save  what  we  could, 
and  ran  away  with  what  we  could  carry,  and  aU  we  could  sa^ 
vou  see  there,  with  that  image  and  our  weddmg-bed;  every 
thing  else  is  destroyed.— Suddenly  I  discovered  that  Katia  was 
not  with  ufr— oh,  my  child,  mv  ciiild  is  burnt!  " 

"  But  when  did  you  leave  her?  -  asked  Peter,  and  his  syni^ 
pathetic  face  showed  the  poor  woman  that  in  hun  she  had 
found  help  and  comfort. 

"Oh!  for  God's  sake,"  she  went  on,  "be  my  deliverer 
Aniska,  you  little  slut,  show  him  the  way.  '  and  as  she  spoke  Mie 
showed  her  long  teeth.  ,     „  , 

"  Come  along,"  said  Peter.  "  I  will  do  all  1  can. 
The  little  maid  came  forth  from  behind  the  trunk,  put  up  ocr 
hair,  sighed  and  went  along  the  path.   Peter,  eager  for  action 
felt  as  though  he  had  been  roused  from  some  long  lethargy ; 
raised  his  head,  his  eyes  sparkled  and  he  strode  along,  foUowing 
the  girl  who  led  him  to  the  Povarskaia.   The  houses  were 
hidden  behind  a  dense  black  cloud  of  smoke,  rent  now  and 
again  by  shafts  of  flame.    An  immense  throng  stood  rjund.  at 
Trespectful  distance  from  the  blaze,  and  a  French  general  wa. 
addressing  those  nearest  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
Peter,  guided  by  the  girl,  approached  him,  but  the  soldier^ 
stopped  him. 
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"  You  omnot  pass  this  way." 

"  H(  rc,  here,  little  uncle,"  cried  the  little  naad.  **  Down  the 
lide-alley,  come. ' 

Peter  turned  about,  hurrying  to  catch  tier  up;  she  lumcd  to 
the  left,  pMttd  three  homes,  md  wmt  into  the  gateway  of  the 

fourth. 

"  It  is  here — (|uite  doie." 

She  crossed  the  yard,  opened  a  little  door,  and  paused  on  the 

threshold,  pointing  to  a  small  house  that  was  wra|>[i(  1  In  fliiMc--. 
One  wall  had  alr<  ly  fallen  in,  the  other  was  siill  blazing  and 
the  flames  were  pouring  out  at  every  opening — the  windows  and 
the  roof.   Peter  involuntarily  drew  back,  suffocated  by  the  heat. 

"  Which  of  the. "  houses  was  yours?  " 

"  That  one,  that  one,"  shrieked  the  ghrl.  "  That  is  where  we 
h  ed. — And  are  you  burnt,  my  darling  treasure,  my  Katia,  my 
pot ! "  cried  Anidca,  reminded  by  the  sight  of  the  fire  that  she 
was  bound  to  expre.<!s  .some  feeling. 

Peter  went  towards  the  blazing  ruins,  but  the  heat  drove  him 
hack;  he  retired  a  short  distance  and  found  himself  in  front  of 
a  larger  house  where  the  root  was  as  yet  only  burning  on  one 
side.  Some  Frenchmen  were  prowling  about.  At  first  he  could 
not  imap^ne  what  they  v/ere  doing  there ;  however,  he  presently 
S.IW  one  hit  a  peasant  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword  to  snatch  away 
a  pelisse  of  fox-skin,  and  then  he  understood  that  they  were 
plundering;  but  the  dea  only  passed  through  his  mind.  The 
(rash  of  falling  wallr.  and  ceilings,  the  roar  of  the  flames,  the 
cries  of  the  crowd,  the  dark  twirls  of  the  smoke  rent  by  showers 
of  sparks  and  wreaths  of  fla.ne  which  seemed  to  lick  the  walls, 
the  feeling  of  suffocation  and  heat,  and  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  he  was  forced  to  move,  all  worked  up  Peter  to  that 
intensity  of  excitement  which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  such 
ratastrophes. 

The  effect  was  so  sudden  and  violent  as  to  deliver  him  at  once 
from  the  ideas  that  had  possessed  him.  He  was  young,  prompt 
and  nimble  once  more;  he  went  all  round  the  blazing  house, 
but,  just  as  he  was  about  to  try  to  enter  it,  he  was  startled  by  a 
shout  and  the  thud  of  something  heavy  falling  on  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  He  looked  up  and  saw  some  ?>enchmen  who  had 
iu.<;t  flung  out  of  a  window  a  chest  of  drawers  fuli  of  metal 
goods.  Their  comrades,  waiting  below,  at  once  gathered 
round  it. 

"  Well,  what  does  this  fellow  want?  "  reclaimed  one  of  them 
angrily. 
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"  There  is  a  child  in  the  house,"  said  Peter.  "  Have  none  of 

you  seen  a  child?  "  „  /i,,, 

"What  is  he  talking  about?  Take  yourself  off!  said 
several;  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  fearing  lest  Peter  should  rob 
him  of  his  share  of  the  idate  and  bronzes,  went  up  to  hun  with 
a  threatening  air.  .  , 

"  A  child?  "  cried  a  Frenchman  from  the  upper  story.  I 
heard  something  bleating  in  the  garden.  That  was  his  brat, 
very  likelv,  poor  fellow.— We  must  be  humane  you  know. 

"  Where  was  it?   Whereabouts?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  Out  there,"  said  the  Frenchman,  pointing  to  the  garden 
behind  the  house.    "Wait  a  bit;  I  will  come  down." 

In  point  of  fact,  a  moment  later  a  Frenchman  m  his  shirt- 
sleeves jumped  out  of  the  ground-floor  window,  slapped  Peter 
on  the  shoulder,  and  ran  with  him  into  the  garden. 

"  Look  sharp,  you  fellows,"  he  cried  to  his  comrades,  '  it  is 
getting  uncommonly  hot!  "  and  hurrying  down  the  gravel  path 
he  pulled  Peter  by  the  sleeve  and  showed  him  a  bundle  on  a 
bench.    It  was  a  little  girl  of  three,  in  a  pink  cotton  frock. 

"  There  is  your  brat— a  Uttle  girl.  Well,  so  that's  all  righi. 
—Good-bye  old  bo  v.— We  must  be  humane,  we  are  all  mortal 
vou  see !  "  and  the  Frenchman  went  back  to  the  others. 
'  Peter,  ouite  out  of  breath,  was  about  to  pick  up  the  child, 
who  was  as  pale  and  as  ugly  as  her  mother,  but  she  gave  a 
desperate  yell,  slipptd  down  and  ran  away.  Peter  soon  caught 
the  Uttle  girl  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  while  she  shritked  witl; 
rage  and  tried  to  fight  free  with  her  little  hands,  biting  him 
viciously.  Her  struggles,  reminding  him  of  some  small  animal, 
revolted  him  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort 
that  he  kept  himself  from  dropping  the  child.  On  making 
his  way  back  towards  the  house  he  perceived  that  he  could  no 
longer  pass  by  the  way  bv  -vhich  he  had  come.  Aniska  had 
vanished,  and  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  disgust  and  compassion 
lie  found  himself  obliged  to  cross  the  garden  and  find  another  way 
out,  carrying  the  child,  who  was  still  fighting  like  a  little  demon 

When  after  various  turns  through  courts  and  alleys,  Peter 
got  out  with  his  burthen  at  the  ( ortier  of  the  Povarskaia  and 
the  Grouzinski  garden,  he  could  hardly  recognise  it ;  the  square, 
usually  so  deserted,  was  rowdcd  with  people,  and  piled  with 
objects  of  every  description.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Ru.-mu:; 
families  who  had  been  driven  out  with  all  their  possession, 
there  were  numbers  of  French  soldiers  of  various  corps,  li-- 
paid  no  heed  to  these,  but  searched  anxiously  for  the  child  s 
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parents,  to  restore  her  to  them  and  then  be  ready,  in  case  of 
need,  to  effect  another  rescue.  The  little  girl,  who  by  degrees 
hid  quieted  down,  clung  to  his  caftan,  and  crouching  close  to 
him  nke  a  little  scared  animal,  looked  about  her  in  alarm,  while 
Peter  smiled  down  at  her  quite  paternally.  He  felt  interested 
by  the  pale  sickly  little  face;  but  he  sought  in  vain  in  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  him — he  could  see  neither  the  functionary  nor 
his  wife. 

At  this  moment  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  family  of  Armenians 
or  Georgians,  consisting  of  an  old  man  of  the  noblest  eastern 
type,  tall  and  splendidly  dressed,  a  matron  of  the  same  race, 
and  a  quite  young  woman  whose  finely-arched  eyebrows,  as 
black  as  a  crow's  wing,  ivory  skin,  and  calm,  regular  features 
gave  distinction  to  her  remarkable  beauty.  She  was  sitting  on 
a  hale  of  goods  behind  the  older  woman,  surrounded  by  piles 
of  tlieir  belongings;  and  in  her  rich  wrapper  of  satin,  with  a 
violet  kerchief  on  her  head,  and  her  large  almond-shaped  eyes 
whose  silky  lashes  were  persistently  downcast,  she  looked  like 
some  delicate  exotic  plant  flung  out  among  the  snows:  she 
evidently  knew  that  she  was  beautiful  and  her  beauty  gave  her 
alarms.  Peter  gazed  at  her  again  and  again.  At  length  he 
readied  the  railings  and  looked  round  to  get  a  general  view  of 
the  scene;  his  strange  appearance,  carrying  th6  child  in  his 
arms,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  neighbours,  who 
gatfiered  round  him,  asking  him: 

"Have  you  lost  any  one?" — "Are  you  a  nobleman?" — 
"  Whose  is  the  child?" 

Peter  replied  that  the  child  belonged  to  a  woman  whom  he 
had  seen  on  this  very  spot  a  short  time  since,  who  wore  a  black 
cloak  and  had  three  children  with  her. 

"  Could  no  one  tell  him  which  w  y  she  had  gone." 

"  It  must  be  the  Anf^rows,"  said  an  old  deacon,  addressing 
a  woman  who  stood  by—"  Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  usl  " 
he  murmured  in  a  low  bass. 

"  Where  are  the  Anferows?  "  said  the  woman. 

"  They  went  away  quite  early  in  the  day. — Perhaps  it  was 
Maria  Nicolaievna — or  perhaps  the  Ivanows." 

"  A  woman,  he  said ;  Maria  Nicolaievna  is  a  lady,"  said  a  voice. 

"  You  must  surely  know  her,"  said  Peter;  "  a  thin  woman 
with  long  teeth." 

"  Yes,  then  it  is  Maria  Nicolaievna.— They  ran  away  into 
the  garden  when  these  wolves  came  down  on  us!  " 
•  Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!  "  repeated  the  deacoa. 
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"  If  you  go  that  way  you  are  sure  to  find  her.  She  was 
crying,  crying. — Go  on,  you  will  find  them." 

But  Peter  had  ceased  "to  listen  to  the  peasant  woman  who  w  as 
syieaking  to  him;  he  was  wholly  absorbed  by  a  scene  that  was 
being  enacted  by  two  French  soldiers  with  the  Armenian  family. 
One  of  them,  a  bri*  little  man  in  a  dark-blue  greatcoat  fastened 
round  his  waist  with  a  cord,  and  a  foraging-cap  on  his  head, 
had  seized  the  old  man  bv  the  legs,  and  his  victim  was  makir:: 
ha.ste  to  talw  bis  boots  off.  The  other,  who  was  fair,  lean  anr] 
stunted,  and  verv  deliberate  in  his  movements,  had  a  stuy)i(i 
face :  his  garments  were  a  pair  of  blue  trousers  stuffed  into  high 
boots,  and  a  greatcoat;  he  stood  rooted  in  front  of  the  young 
woman,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  staring  at  her,  speechless. 

'  Here,  take  the  child  and  find  her  parents!— Do  you  undcr- 
sund  ?  said  Peter  to  one  of  the  women;  he  set  the  child  down 
and  turned  to  the  Armenians. 

The  old  man  was  now  barefoot,  and  the  little  Frenchman 
who  had  appropriatwl  his  boots  was  shaking  tlwm  tc^thcr. 
while  the  hapless  owner  murmured  a  few  words  with  a  piteous 
air.  But  Peter  only  glanced  at  him;  his  attention  was  cent  mi 
on  the  other  Frenchman,  who  had  come  close  to  the  Iad\  ;u  o 
had  put  his  hand  round  her  neck.  The  fair  Armenian  did  no 
move.  Peter  had  not  time  to  rush  forward  before  the  rohlxr 
had  snatched  off  her  necklace,  and  the  young  woman,  roused 
Irom  her  absorption,  was  screaming  wildly. 

•'  f.ot  this  woman  alone!  "  cried  Peter,  shaking  the  man  hv 
:h.  shoulders;  he  dropped,  and  then  springing  to  his  feet  fled 
as  fa.st  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

His  compani<»i  threw  down  the  boots,  drew  his  smrd  ma 
iTuiiv'icd  up  to  Peter:  "  Come,  no  nonsen.se!  "  he  said. 

J'eter,  flying  into  one  of  those  fits  of  fury  which  multiplied 
his  strength  tenfold  and  made  him  unconscious  of  what  he  v 
doing,  threw  himself  on  the  man,  tripped  him  up,  and  tlic. 
belalwured  him  with  his  fists.  The  crowd  shouted  their  ap 
pi  iuse,  when,  round  the  comer  of  the  square,  a  pa^l  of  lancers 
app«ared  on  the  scene:  they  came  forward  at  a  trot.  :ui(i 
gathf.ed  round  the  victor  and  the  vanquished.  Peter  knew 
only  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  he  was  punishing  his  victim 
larder  than  ever  and  being  beaten  in  his  turn ;  then  he  present!  > 
f'  jnd  his  han<k  tied,  while  a  party  of  soldiers  were  emptying 
l^iis  pockets* 

«  He  has  a  digger,  captam  I "  These  were  tfae  first  words 

be  distinctly  uaimtood. 
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"Ah!  a  weapon!  "  said  the  officer.  "  Very  good;  you  will 
report  all  that  to  the  council  of  war.— Do  you  speak  FrMKh— 

^ou  r 

Peter,  glaring  with  bloodshot  eyes,  made  no  answer,  and  hi.s 
appearance  was  not  im>bably  such  as  to  mspire  confidmce^  for 
the  officer  gave  an  order  in  an  undertone,  and  four  lancers  took 

him  in  charge. 

"  Do  you  speak  French?  "  repeated  the  officer,  standing  at  a 
respectful  distance.    "  Call  the  interpreter." 

A  little  man  in  civilian's  uniform  came  from  beiii..a  the 
ranks,  and  Peter  recognised  him  as  a  French  counter-jumper 
whom  he  had  known  in  a  shop  in  Moscow. 

'  He  does  not  look  like  a  commoa  man,"  saki  the  iaier- 
preter,  eyeing  Peter  narrowly. 

"  One  of  the  incendaries,  no  do^,"  »id  the  dBcer.  "  Ask 
him  who  he  is." 

"  Who  are  you?  "  said  the  interpreter.  "  It  is  your  duty 
to  reply  to  the  authorities." 

I  will  not  give  my  name,"  Peter  braise  out  m  Fierndb.  "  I 
am  your  prisoner;  lead  me  away." 

Ah,  ha!  "  cried  the  officer,  frowning.   "  March!  " 
A  party  of  starers,  including  the  woman  with  the  child  he 
iuid  entrusted  to  her,  had  gathered  round  the  group. 

■  Where  are  they  taking  you  to,  my  pigeon?    And  what  am 
to  do  with  the  chiW  if  it  is  not  theirs,  after  all?  " 

■  What  does  the  woman  want?  "  asked  the  officer. 

Peter's  excitement  at  seeing  the  child  he  had  rescued  quite 
wmed  his  Iwad:  "  What  does  she  want? — She  has  got  my 
child  there,  that  I  had  just  saved  from  the  flames!"  And 
without  knowing  in  the  least  what  had  possessed  him  to  tell 
iliis  aimless  lie,  he  walked  on  between  the  four  lancers  told  off 
.0  guard  him. 

This  patrol,  and  several  others,  liad  been  sent  out  by 
imrosnel's  orders  to  check  pillage  and  to  capture  the  incen- 
diaries, who,  as  the  French  l^ders  beUeved,  were  setting  frrc  to 

Moscow.  But  the  ^<n\v  }»  rsons  on  whom  suspicion  had  talleii 
were  a  shopman,  two  students,  a  peasant,  a  man-servant,  and  i 
lew  marauders.  Peter  was  the  most  un«xounts^  diaracto" 
they  hud  yet  seized,  and  when  tiie  prisoners  were  taken  to  tlio 
house  used  as  a  guard-house,  he  was  placed  in  a  sepaiutc  room 
under  stxkx  surveillance. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

At  this  period  a  vehement  struggle,  in  which  all  the  drones  o( 
the  court,  as  usual,  took  part,  was  being  fought  in  the  fashionable 

world  of  St.  Petersburg  between  the  Roumiantzow  pcrty,  the 
friends  of  France  and  the  adherents  of  the  empress  dowager  and 
the  czarewitch;  while  the  ordinary  round  of  luxurious  living 
went  on  as  before.  For  those  who  lived  within  the  influence  di 
this  whirlpool  of  rivalry  and  competition  of  every  kind,  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  any  true  idea  of  the  critical 
position  of  Russia;  here  were  only  the  regular  official  ecu 
menials,  the  same  balls  and  French  plays,  the  same  sordi'l 
interests  and  court  jealousies.  Now  and  again,  at  most,  wert 
a  few  comments  breathed  as  to  the  different  conduct  of  tin 
two  empresses  under  these  grave  circumstances.  While  the 
empress-mother,  thinking  only  of  protecting  the  different  in- 
stitutions of  which  she  was  patroness,  had  already  taken  all 
the  necessary  steps  for  their  transfer  to  Kazan,  and  had  had  ii! 
their  possessions  packed  for  removal,  the  Empress  Elizabilii. 
with  her  wonted  patriotism,  had  answered  to  various  applica 
tions  from  all  sides  that  as  the  institutions  of  the  govemmt; 
were  in  the  czar's  hands  she  had  no  instructions  to  give  on  tin 
subject:  but  that  for  her  part  she  should  be  the  last  to  qu  •> 
St.  lY'lershurg. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Borodino  Miss  Scherer  was  givin«; 
one  of  her  little  soirees,  of  which  the  crowning  feature  was  to  i  ( 
the  reading  of  a  letter  written  to  the  czar  by  the  metropolitan 
and  sent  with  a  gift  of  an  image  of  St.  .Sergius.  This  letter 
reported  to  be  a  supreme  expression  of  patriotic  and  religious 
sentiment.  Prince  Basil,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  was  a 
very  remarkable  reader — he  had  occasionally  read  aloud  to  tl  t 
empress — was  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  his  talent.  This  cor. 
sisted  in  raising  and  sinking  his  voice  and  passing  from  solen:^ 
to  sweet  without  any  regard  for  the  sense  of  the  words. 

This  reading,  moreover,  like  everything  that  was  done 
Anna  I'aulovna's,  was  full  of  political  significance;  sonif  ; 
fluential  personages  were  to  meet  there,  and  were  to  be  mmU  ; 
blush  for  shame  becuiuse  they  continued  to  frequent  the  I  n  ii- ! 
theatre.    Miss  Scherer  s  room  was  already  full,  but  slic  did  ru  i 
yet  see  those  whose  presence  she  deemed  necessary  before  that 
letter  could  be  read. 
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The  latest  subject  of  conversation  was  the  illness  of  Countess 
Besoukhow,  who,  for  some  time  past,  had  ceased  to  be  visible  in 
the  assemblies  of  which  she  was  wont  to  be  the  oniament,  who 
received  no  visits,  and  who,  instead  of  putting  herself  undf 
the  care  of  a  physician  of  repute,  had  placed  herself  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  Italian  doctor;  this  Italian  was  treating  her 
■  itii  a  perfectly  new  and  unknown  remedy.  It  was  more  than 
likely  that  the  handsome  countess's  disorder  arose  from  vexation 
it  her  inability  to  marry  two  husbands  at  once;  but  in  Anna 
Paulovna's  presence  no  one  alluded  even  to  this  delicate  dilenmia. 

"  The  poor  countess  is  very  ill,  I  hear;  the  doctor  talks  of 
anj;ina." 

•  Of  angina!  but  that  is  a  fearful  thing!  " 

'■  Bah! — And  do  you  know  that,  thanks  to  this  ar)p[ina,  the 
rivals  are  reconciled  ? — The  old  count  is  quite  pathetic,  it  seems ; 
he  cried  like  a  child  when  the  doctor  told  him  that  it  was  a  serious 

cise." 

•  Oh!  she  will  be  a  dreadful  loss — such  a  charmmg  woman." 
"  You  are  speaking  of  the  poor  countess?   I  have  just  sent 

to  enquire  after  her.  They  say  she  is  a  little  better.— Oh  ves, 
he  is  the  most  delightful  creature  in  the  world,"  replied  Anna 
Paulovna,  smiling  at  her  own  enthusiasm.  "  We  belong  to 
!:  terent  parties,  but  that  does  not  prevent  my  esteeming  her  as 

e  deserves. — And  she  is  so  unfortunate!  " 

.\n  imprudent  youth,  fancying  that  this  remark  raised  a 
omer  of  the  veil  that  shrouded  the  countess's  secret  woes,  was 
- )  bold  as  to  observe  that  the  Italian  quack  was  quite  capable 
;  administering  dangerous  remedies  to  his  patient. 

You  may,  of  course,  be  better  informed  than  I  am,"  said 
..lis^  Schcrer,  taking  the  young  man  up  very  tartly,  "  but  I 
iuve  heard,  on  the  best  authority,  that  this  physician  is  a  very 
learned  and  skilful  man.  He  is  a  private  physic  ian  to  the 
i^iueen  of  Spain  !  " 

Hav  ing'  thus  demolished  him,  she  turned  to  Bilibine,  who 

i>  about  to  deliver  himself  of  a  witticism  at  the  expense  of 
;  !e  Austrians. 

It  strikes  me  as  really  dL'lightfull  "  he  exclaimed,  speaking 
a  certain  diplomatic  note  which  had  accompanied  some 
\  jstrma  flags  that  had  been  taken  by  Wittgenstein — the  hero 
:  ■       .  )!i>-  as  he  was  called  at  St.  Petersburg. 

What  IS  that?  "  asked  Anna  PuiUovna.  to  produce  a  silen -e, 
M  so  enable  him  to  repeat  the  sarcaiim,  wiiich  she  had  already 
ard. 


I 
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He  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  quoted  the  very 
words  of  the  despatch,  which  he  had,  in  fact,  concocted  himself: 
"  The  czar  begs  to  return  these  Austrian  colours— the  flags  of  a 
friend  which  had  lost  their  way  when  he  found  them." 

"  Charming,  quite  charming!  "  exclaimed  Prince  Basil. 

"  On  the  road  to  Warsaw,  perhaps,"  said  Prince  Hippolyte, 
quite  loud;  and  every  <ttie  looked  round  at  him,  for  the  words 
were  pure  nonsense. 

He  responded  to  the  general  surprise  with  a  look  of  amiable 
complacency.  He  did  not  know  what  he  meant  any  more  than 
the  others  did;  but  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  career  he  had 
observed  that  phrases  uttered  in  this  style  sometimes  passed  for 
wit;  he  had  spoken  at  random,  the  first  words  that  came  to  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  thinking  to  himself:  "  Hit  or  miss.  It  may 
be  something  good;  even  if  not,  some  one  is  sure  to  take  the 
benefit  of  it!" 

The  awkward  silence  that  ensued  was  broken  by  the  em  ran 
of  the  personage  "  who  was  deficient  in  patriotism,"  and  whom 
Anna  Paulovna  proposed  to  convert  to  a  better  mind.  Threaten- 
inf;  Prince  Hippolyte  roguishly  with  her  forefinger,  slie  be{;ged 
I'rince  Basil  to  come  to  the  i  •  )le,  had  candles  placed  in  front 
of  him,  and  handing  him  the  letter,  requesteci  him  to  read  it 
aloud. 

"  Most  august  sovereign  and  czar,"  Prince  Basil  began  in  a 
solemn  tone,  and  with  a  glance  at  the  company  which  seemed 
to  pronounce  judgment  by  anticipation  on  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  raise  his  voice  against  this  beginning.  No  one  breathed 
a  word.  "  Moscow,  the  New  Jerusalem,  receives  her  anointed.  ' 
he  went  on,  emphasising  the  pronoun,  "  as  a  mother  embra(  ing 
in  her  arms  her  ardent  sons ;  and,  foreseeing  the  dazzling  glorv 
of  your  power  through  the  growing  darkness,  she  sings  with 
rapture:  '  Hosanna!  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh !' "  There 
were  tears  in  Prince  Basil's  voice  as  he  read  these  words. 

Hilihine  sat  looking  at  his  nails;   others  looked  somewhat 
embarrassed.    Anna  Paulovna.  taking  the  lead,  murmured  in 
an  undertone  the  next  ^.entence,  which  she  knew  by  hc.irt: 
•'  What  matter  if  this   insolent  and  daring  Goliath  .  .  • 
while  Prince  Basil  went  on  reading: 

"  What  matter  if  this  insolent  and  daring  Goliath,  coming 
irom  the  frontiers  of  France,  should  l)riiig  his  rnunUTous  lerror-- 
;o  the  confines  of  Russia;   humble  faith— the  .sling  ol 
Russian  David— shall  strike  the  forehead  of  his  pride  thirsting 
for  blood.— This  image  of  the  Blessed  Saint  Sergius,  the  ancient 
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zealot  of  his  country's  good,  is  hereby  offered  to  your  imperial 
majesty.  I  regret  that  the  infirmities  of  age  prevent  my 
rejoicing  in  the  sight  of  your  majesty.  I  offer  my  most  fer\  ent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  that  He  may  vouchsafe  to  add  to  the 
number  of  the  righteous,  and  fulfil  your  majesty's  pious  hopes !  " 

"  What  power!  what  style! "  cried  one  and  amtbes,  i»«ising 
the  author  and  reader  alike. 

Anna  Paulovna's  guests,  fairly  started  by  the  ekxjuence  of 
this  epistle,  remained  for  a  long  time  after  discussing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  indulging  in  every  variety  of  supposi- 
tion as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle  which  must  certainly  be  fought 
about  this  date. 

'•  You  will  see,"  said  Miss  Scherer,  "  to-moTrow  is  the  czar  i 
hirth-lay,  and  we  shall  have  some  news;  good  news--I  have  a 
iiappv  presentiment! " 

He*-  presentiments  were  realised.  The  next  day,  while  the 
Te  Deinn  was  being  chanted  at  the  palace,  Prince  V'olkhonsky 
was  ( alkd  out  of  the  chapel,  and  received  a  despatch  conUin- 
ing  Koutouzow's  report,  written  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
nuarinovo.  The  Russians,  he  said,  had  not  yielded  an  inch; 
uie  enemy's  losses  were  greater  than  theirs;  and  though  time 
failed  him'  to  give  more  precise  details,  he  could  positively  assure 
him  that  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  Russians.  Then  the 
Te  Deum  was  sung  all  o\  er  again  as  an  act  of  thanksgiying  to 
the  Almighty  for  His  mercy  shown  to  his  faithful  servants. 
.\nna  Paulovna  was  triumphant,  and  the  joys  of  high  festival 
were  paramount  for  the  whole  morning.  Every  one  believed  in 
a  complete  victory;  several  even  talked  of  the  possibility  of 
Napcjleon's  being  taken  prisoner,  of  overthrowing  him,  and 
pUring  a  new  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Remote  from  the  scene,  and  in  the  midst  of  court  Hfe.  it  was 
difficult  to  estimate  the  reri  imfwrtance  of  events  a>  they 
uivurred,  for  under  .mh  h  conditions  they  inevita!>ly  group 
theraselves  round  some  personal  fact.  Thus,  in  thi.-.  case,  tlie 
jov  of  the  court  at  the  announcement  of  the  vi(  tory  chiefly 
ani.H  from  the  tact  that  the  news  had  arrived  on  the  czar'i 
i)iriiiday;  it  was  like  a  pleasant  surprise  successfully  earned  out. 

K(}utouzow  also  mentioned  the  losses  sustained;  naming 
among  the  killed  Koutaissow,  Toutchkow,  and  Bar-ration ;  l)ut 
regret  again  was  concentrated  on  one  alone:  Koutaisso>v,  an 
interesting  young  officer,  known  to  every  one,  and  a  particular 
favourite  with  the  czar.  All  day  the  changes  were  rung  oa 
these  phrases:  "  Is  not  it  strange  that  the  news  should  have 
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come  just  during  the  Te  Deum  f — That  poor  young  Koutaissow! 
What  a  loss  {—What  a  sad  thing! " 

"  Well,  what  did  I  tell  you  about  Koutouzow?  "  Prince 
Basil  would  repeat  to  all  comers,  wrapping  lum.>elf,  as  it  were, 
in  the  prophets  mantle.  "Did  I  rot  tell  you  from  the  fir<t. 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  beat  Napoleon?  " 

The  following  day  passed  without  any  news  from  the  annx, 
and  the  public  mind  began  to  be  uneasy.  The  court  was  mm  h 
hurt  at  the  ignorance  in  which  the  czar  was  kept:  "  His  position 
is  most  painful,"  they  said;  and  Koutouzow  was  already  luld 
guilty  of  causing  him  all  this  anxiety,  though  only  yesterday 
they  had  lauded  him  to  the  skies.  Prince  Basil  had  ceased  to 
trumpet  the  praises  of  his  protege,  and  kept  ominous  silence 
when  the  commander-in-chief  was  mentioned. 

That  evening  a  fresh  sensational  incident  added  to  the  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  in  aristocratic  circles:  Countess  Helen 
died  suddenly  of  her  mysterious  disorder.  It  was  offici.illy 
reported  that  it  was  the  result  of  her  angina,  but  private];, 
further  details  were  discussed :  the  Queen  of  Spain's  physirim 
had  pres<  rihed  some  remedy  which,  in  ^mall  doses,  would  •  ■ 
had  a  favouraljle  effect;  but  Helen,  tormented  by  the  old  coui  ;  ^ 
jealousy,  and  the  silence  of  her  husband — that  dreadful  Peter! 
had  taken  a  double  dose  of  the  medicine,  and  die-I  in  fearful 
suffering  before  any  antidote  could  be  admirisiered.  It  w^' 
said,  too.  that  Prince  Basil  and  the  count  had  taken  the  Iiali.m 
d'^.(  lor  severely  to  task,  but  that  on  reading  certain  auir:.r.  •  'i 
letitrs  of  the  deceased  lady's  which  the  piiysician  had  been  u:  u 
to  lay  before  them,  they  had  given  up  the  idea  of  prosecutiri; 
him.  Be  that  as  it  may.  drawing-room  gossips  had  enough  to 
occupy  them  that  day  with  three  such  distressing  theme-:  ;!.' 
I  czar's  uneasiness,  the  loss  of  Koutaissow,  and  Ihlen's  death, 

f  On  the  day  but  one  after  the  arrival  of  the  great  tieu,,  ,. 

l;;rided  propriet.or  from  Moscow  brought  the  incredible  iuul 
astounding  story  that  tiie  old  capital  hud  been  abandonc'! 
to  the  French.  "  How  shocking! — ^The  czar's  position  w. 
int(  i; 'able  I  Koutouzow  was  a  tiaitor!  And  Prince  Has.i 
assured  those  who  came  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  i.i 
his  daughter,  that  nothing  better  was  to  l»e  expected  of  tl  i^ 
blind  and  mipotent  old  man:  '  For  my  part,"'  Iv  added,  icr- 
getting,  no  doubt,  in  his  grief,  wliat  he  had  said  the  day  before. 
"  I  always  was  amazed  to  tnink  that  the  fate  ot  Russia  shouM 
be  entrusted  to  such  hands !  " 
The  news  was  not  official,  to  be  sure,  and  doubt  was  still 
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adroisnble:  but  on  the  morrow  the  fact  was  confinned  by  the 
foOowng  report  fron  Count  Roetqx^ine: 

"  Prince  Koutouzow's  aide-de-camp  has  brought  me  a  letter 

in  which  the  commander-in-chief  requests  me  to  furnish  him 
with  a  force  of  police  to  guide  the  troops  across  the  city  to  the 
high  road  to  Riazan.  He  affects  regret  at  being  obliged  to 
abandon  Moscow.  Sire,  this  act  decides  the  fate  of  the  capital, 
and  of  your  empire.  Russia  will  thrill  with  indignation  on 
learning  that  the  city  which  represents  the  greatness  of  Russia, 
and  which  enshrines  the  ashes  of  your  ancestry,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  I  am  following  the  army,  and  have  sent  away 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  save." 

The  czar  sent  for  Prince  Volkhonsky  and  dictated  the  following 
note  to  Koutouzow: 

•  Prince  Michael  llarionovitch,  I  have  no  news  of  you  later 
than  the  29th  of  August  (loth  of  September).  I  have  just 
received  via  Yaroslaw,  under  date  of  September  ist  (13th),  tlie 
painful  news  that  you  have  abandoned  our  capital.  \'()u  may 
imatrine  tlie  effect  it  produced  on  me,  and  your  silence  adds  to 
my  amazement.  (General  aide-de-camp  Prince  Volkhonsky  is 
the  bearer  of  this  note,  and  is  instructed  to  take  information  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  army,  and  the  reasons  which  have  led 
you  to  siK:h  an  extreme  course." 

Nine  days  after  the  abandonment  of  Mopoow  a  mtsscngtr 
arrived  from  Koutouzow  with  ofhcial  confirmation  of  tlie  fact. 
This  en\ oy  was  a  Frenchman  named  Michaud  —  "  though  a 
loreigner,  m  heart  and  soul  a  Russian,"'  as  he  himself  dec  'ared. 
;he  ri^r  'erciven  him  at  onre.  in  his  private  rfjom  at  tlie  palace 
iii  Kamcnnoi-Ostrow.  Michaud,  who  had  just  seen  Moscow 
!or  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  who  did  not  know  Russian, 
n(- crtheless  felt  j^reatly  agitated,  a>  he  sal'-rquently  recorded, 
when  he  appeared  before  our  very  gracious  sux  ercign  to  announce 
to  him  the  burning  of  Moscow,  which  had  lighted  up  his  road. 
Though  his  grief  may  have  had  a  different  cause  than  that 
v.hM-h  weighed  on  the  Russians,  he  looked  sc  deeply  distressed 

u  the  cznx  at  once  said:  "  You  are  the  bearer  of  bad  news, 

K^lor.;.,.'' 

"  Verv  bad.  sire!  '  he  said,  sighing  and  looking  down;  "  The 
evacuation  of  Moscow." 
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"  Has  my  aacwnt  capitftl  beni  given  up  without  a  struggl.  - 

And  the  angry  colour  m(-unled  t  >  the  t  zai'^  l)r()w. 

Michaud  respectfully  delivered  Koutouzow  s  message:  "  See 
ing  the  imposribility  of  fighting  under  the  walls  of  Moscow, 
there  was  only  the  alternative  of  losing  the  capital  and  the  army 
both,  or  of  losing  the  capital  only;  md  he  had  been  compelld 
to  sutanit  to  the  latter." 

The  ^peror  listened  in  silence  without  raising  hit  eyes. 

*'  And  the  enemy  is  in  the  city?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sire.  And  by  this  time  Moscow  is  probably  a  hear)  oi 
•shes,  for  I  left  it  in  flames."* 

Michaud  was  appalled  at  the  effect  of  his  words.  The 
emperor's  breathing  became  oppressed  and  painful,  his  lips 
quivered,  and  his  fine  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  this  was  j 
tr.insieiit  emotion;  the  czar  frowned,  seeming  vexed  with  him 
selt  for  his  weakness. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  '*  from  all  that  is  happ  ening,  that  Pros'idiTice 
siill  requires  great  sacrifices  at  our  hand.  I  am  prepared  to 
submit  to  His  will.—Bui  tell  me,  Michaud,  in  what  stati  \./ 
left  the  army  which  could  thus  look  on  without  striking  a  blow 
\\  liile  my  ancient  capital  was  abandoned?  Did  vou  see  no  signs 
ot  discouragement  " 

Seeing  that  his  gracious  majestj'  was  calm,  Michaud,  too, 
recovered  himself;  but  not  being'  prepared  with  any  exact 
information,  he  answered,  in  order  to  gain  time: 

"  Have  I  your  majesty's  permission  to  speak  frankly,  as  a 
plain,  honest  soldier.^  " 

"  Colonel,  that  is  what  I  always  insist  on.   Conceal  nothing 
I  want  to  know  the  exact  truth." 

"  Sire,"  said  Michaud,  with  the  faintest  suggestion  of  x  smile, 
for  he  liad  had  time  to  formulate  his  answer  in  r  i  •  u.  ise  of  u 
respectful  jest,  "  sire,  I  left  the  army,  from  the  ciuefs  to  the 
lowest  recruit,  in  a  state  of  extreme  and  desperate  alarm." 

•  1  Ff'w  is  that  ?  ""  asked  the  czar,  sternly.  "  Are  mv  Rus.-^ians 
cowed  and  crushed  hy  di.sii.ster?    Never!  " 

Michaud  had  made  his  point.  "  Sire,"  he  went  on  w  uh  due 
submission,  "  their  <jnly  fear  is  lest,  out  of  the  goodness  of  vour 
heart  you  should  I)e  induced  to  make  peace.  They  are  bMrning 
to  fight,  and  to  prove  to  your  majesty  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  how  complete  is  their  devotion!  " 

"Ah!"  said  the  czar,  with  a  grateful  look.    "You  have 
relieved  my  mind,  colonel." 
He  bent  his  head  and  remained  silent. 
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"  Well  then,"  he  went  on  presently,  drawinf^  himself  up  to 
his  full  height  with  majestic  dignity,  "  go  back  to  the  army. 
Tell  our  brave  men — tell  all  my  loyal  subjects  wherever  you  go 
"that  when  I  have  no  soldiers  left  I  myself  will  lead  forth  my 
beloved  noMet,  my  gidlant  peasantry,  and  so  faU  back  even  on 
the  last  resources  of  my  empire.  I  have  many  more  at  my  com- 
mand than  my  enemies  suspect,"  he  added,  warming  as  he 
spoke.  "  Still,  if  it  be  written  in  the  decrees  of  Providence,'* 
;ind  he  looked  up  to  Heaven  with  a  softened  gaze — "  that  my 
dpasty  is  to  cease  to  sit  on  tlic  throne  of  my  ancestors,  then, 
after  exhausting  every  means  in  my  power,  I  will  let  my  beard 
grow  and  sit  down  to  eat  potatoes  with  the  humblest  of  my 
subjects  rather  than  sign  the  disgrace  of  my  country  and  of  my 
beloved  countrymen,  whose  sacrifices  I  can  so  well  appreciate  I  * 

He  spoke  with  strong  emotion,  and  turned  away  as  though 
to  hide  his  tears.  After  walking  to  the  end  of  the  room  and 
back  he  eagerly  came  up  to  Michaud  and  wrung  his  hand, 
saving,  while  his  eyes  flashed  with  wrath  and  determination: 
"  Colonel  Michaud,  do  not  forget  what  I  have  said  to  you  now; 
some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  recall  it  with  pleasure.  Napoleon 
and  I  can  no  longer  reign  together;  I  know  him  now,  and  he 
will  not  deceive  me  again !  " 

Hearing  these  words,  and  seeing  the  resolute  expression 
which  was  legible  on  the  sovereign's  face,  Michaud — '^though 
a  foreigner,  in  heart  and  soul  a  Russian  " — felt  himself  carried 
away  by  genuine  enthusiasm  (as  he  subsequently  recorded). 

"  Sire,"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  majesty  at  this  moment  seals 
the  glory  of  your  empire  and  the  salvation  of  Europe!  " 

W  hen  ne  had  thus  given  utterance,  not  merely  to  his  personal 
feelings,  but  to  those  of  the  Russian  nation,  whose  representative 
at  that  m<Hiient  he  considered  himself,  the  czar  dismissed  him 
with  a  bow. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

When  Russia,  already  half-conquered,  saw  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow  flying  to  distant  provinces,  wliile  the  levies  of  militia 
went  on  without  cessation,  we-  who  did  not  live  then — we 
fancy  that  every  indi\idual,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
can  have  had  but  one  idea:  that,  namely,  of  sacrificing  ever\- 
ihing  to  save  the  country,  or  to  perish  with  it.  The  records  of 
the  time,  indeed,  are  full  of  traits  of  devotion  and  love,  of  despair 
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and  anguish,  but  the  reality  was  far  from  what  we  fancy  it. 
The  historic  interest  of  those  terrible  years  diverts  our  attention 
trom  the  minor  personal  interests  which,  by  their  more  immediate 
pressure,  blinded  contemporary  witnesses  to  the  importance  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  them.  The  individuals  then 
living,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  guided  by  these  narrow 
considerations,  were,  by  that  very  fact,  the  most  useful  agents 
of  their  time;  while  those  who  endeavoured  on  the  contrary 
tc  comprehend  the  general  progress  of  affairs,  and  to  play  their 
part  in  them  by  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  were  the  most 
useless  members  of  society.  They  looked  at  everything  from 
the  wrong  point  of  view,  and  what  they  did  with  the  best 
intentions  was,  after  all,  mere  aimless  foliy;  for  example,  the 
regiments  formed  by  Peter,  and  by  Mamonow,  spent  all  their 
time  in  robbing  villages;  and,  again,  the  lint  prepared  by  the 
ladies  never  reached  the  wounded  for  whom  it  was  made. 

The  speeches  of  those  men  who  never  ceased  talking  of  tlie 
situation  of  the  country  unconsciously  bore  the  stamp  either  of 
false  judgment,  or  of  blame  and  of  animosity  against  men  whom 
they  accused  of  faults  for  which  no  one  was  really  responsible. 

Those  who  write  history  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  prohibition 
to  touch  the  tree  of  knowledge;  unconscious  agency  alone  ran 
bring  forth  fruit.  He  who  plays  a  part  in  events  is  the  last  to 
know  their  real  importance;  and  the  moment  he  tries  to  seize 
their  purport,  and  to  take  a  conscious  part  m  them,  his  action^ 
are  barren  of  result.  At  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior  governments,  all,  from  the  militia  to  the  ladies,  bewailed 
the  fate  of  Russia,  and  of  the  capital,  and  talked  of  nothing  but 
sacrifice  and  devotion ;  the  army,  withdrawn  beyond  Moscow , 
thought  nothing  of  what  it  was  abandoning  nor  of  the  conflagra- 
tion it  had  left  behind — still  less  of  vengeance  on  the  French; 
it  thought  of  the  next  quarter's  pay,  the  next  halting-stage,  of 
Matrechka,  the  vivandi^re,  and  so  forth. 

Nicholas  Rostow,  who  was  still  in  the  service  when  the  war 
began,  consequently  played  a  real  and  active  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  country;  but  he  had  no  preconceived  plan,  and  he  gave 
himself  up  to  no  solemn  reflections.  If  he  had  been  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  he  would  have  answered 
plainly  that  it  was  no  concern  of  his;  that  Koutouzow  and  the 
others  were  there  to  think  for  him;  all  he  knew  was  this:  "  tin 
regiments  were  being  steadily  recruited,  there  would  be  fighting 
for  a  long  wliile  to  come,  and  under  existing  circumstances  k 
was  very  likely  that  he  would  be  promoted  to  command  a 
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Thanks  to  this  view  of  the  question,  he  did  not 
even  regret  his  absence  from  the  last  battle,  and  he  had  gladly 
accepted  a  oommbskm  to  go  to  Vcxonige  to  buy  horses  for  the 
division. 

Thus,  only  a  few  days  before  Borodino,  Nicholas  had  received 
the  needful  instructions  and  money,  had  sent  a  hussar  m 
advance,  had  taken  post-horses  and  set  out. 

Only  those  who  have  spent  several  months  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  camp  during  a  campaign  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gladness 
that  Nicholas  felt  as  he  got  beyond  the  radius  pervaded  by 
baggage-trains,  nospitals,  and  forage  and  victualling  stores. 
When  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  camp,  and  the  influence  of  the 
inelegant  details  of  cvcry-day  camp  life;  when  he  found  himself 
among  villages,  peasants,  country  houses,  fields,  herds  pasturin<; 
at  their  will,  post-houses  with  their  sleepy  masters— he  felt  such 
an  exuberance  of  joy  that  he  could  have  fancied  he  saw  it  all 
for  the  first  time.  Above  all  what  took  his  fancy  were  the 
young,  wholesome-looking  women  that  he  met,  without  the 
usual  train  of  half  a  score  of  officers  paying  court  to  them,  but 
flattered  and  smiling  at  the  civilities  of  the  travelling  hussar. 
Enchanted  alike  with  himself  and  his  fate,  he  reached  Voronege 
at  night,  put  up  at  the  inn,  and  ordered  everything  he  had  been 
forced  to  do  without  in  camp.  Next  morning,  after  shaving 
with  particular  care,  and  putting  on  his  full-dress  uniform— 
which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  many  a  day— he  sallied  forth 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  authorities. 

The  commandant  of  i.iilitia,  a  middle-aged  civilian,  promoted 
to  rank  as  a  general,  was  quite  enchanted"^  with  his  uniform  and 
new  furictions.  He  received  Nicholas  with  a  sternly  important 
air,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  right  thing  for  a  real  soldier, 
and  questioned  him  with  alternate  approval  or  disapproval,  as 
if  he  had  the  right  of  judgment.  As  Nicholas  was  in  the  best 
possible  humour,  this  only  amused  him,  and  not  for  a  moment 
did  he  think  of  taking  offence.  He  next  called  on  the  governor, 
a  brisk,  busy  little  man,  fat  and  friendly,  who  told  him  of  u 
stud-farm  where  he  could  buy  good  horses,  recommended  a 
horse-dealer,  and  mentioned  a  landowner,  whose  estate  lay 
about  twenty  versts  out  of  the  town,  and  who  also  had  some 
capital  beasts  for  sale,  promising  him  every  assistance. 

"  You  are  Count  Iliu  Andr^Kvitch's  son.?  "  he  added.  "  My 
wife  is  a  great  friend  of  your  mother's.  We  see  our  friends 
every  Thursdajr  evening— to-day  is  Thursday;  let  us  have  the 
pleasure  of  seemg  you  this  evening.   Quite  without  ceremony." 
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On  leaving  the  governor,  Nicholas  took  a  telega  and  set  off 
with  his  quartermaster  to  visit  the  stud-farm  of  which  he  had 
been  told.  The  owner  was  an  old  bachelor,  a  retired  cavalrv 
officer,  a  great  connoisseur  of  horses,  a  furious  hunter,  and  the 
ow-ner  of  some  brandy,  a  century  old,  besides  some  fine  eld 
Hungarian  wine.  Nicholas  soon  came  to  terms  with  him, 
acquiring  seventeen  stallions  of  the  best  breed  to  supply  the 
future  requirements  of  the  regiment,  for  which  he  was  to  pa\' 
6000  roubles.  Then,  after  a  good  dinner,  doing  ample  justice 
to  the  old  Hungarian,  and  taking  a  cordial  leave  of  his  enter- 
tainer with  whom  he  was  immediately  on  the  most  intiiiiate 
terms,  he  made  his  way  back  by  the  same  road,  as  jovially  as 
he  had  come — rating  the  coachman  to  hurry  him  up,  for  fear 
of  missiTt^  the  party. 

After  sluicing  himself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cold  bath,  in 
clean  clothes,  brushed  and  scented,  he  made  his  appearaiK  c, 
though  rather  late,  at  the  governor's  house.  It  was  not  a  ball 
but  as  it  was  known  that  Catherina  Petrovna  could  play  waltzes 
and  country-dances,  and  there  would  be  dancing,  the  ladies  had 
preferred  to  come  in  low  dresses.  Life  went  on  just  as  usual 
in  Vorondge  in  1812;  the  only  difference  was  t  lat  there  was 
unwonted  stir  in  the  provincial  town.  Several  wealthy  families 
from  Moscow  had  taken  refuge  there  under  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, and  instead  of  the  usual  commonplace  and  gossip  about 
the  weather,  and  their  neighbours,  they  discussed  what  was 
going  on  at  Moscow,  the  war,  and  Napoleon. 

The  governor's  soiree  consisted  of  the  cream  of  local  society, 
including  several  ladies  whom  Nicholas  .  ad  known  at  Moscow ; 
and  of  the  men  there  was  not  one  to  compare  with  this  brilliant 
knight  of  St.  George,  the  young  hussar,  the  handsome  and 
agreeable  Count  Nicholas  Rostow.  Among  the  guests  was  an 
Italian,  a  prisoner  from  the  French  army,  and  Nicholas  felt 
that  his  presence  there — a  living  trophy,  as  it  were — added 
lustre  to  his  own  splendour  as  a  hero.  In  his  simple  conviction 
that  every  one  must  share  this  sentiment  he  was  cordially 
polite  to  the  Italian,  with  an  infusion  of  dignified  reserve. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  room  in  his  hussar's  uniform, 
diffusing  odours  of  scent  and  wine,  he  was  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  circle,  and  "  Better  late  than  never !  "  was  the  word 
or  all  sides.  As  the  centre  of  attraction  he  felt  quite  in  his 
element,  finding  himself  once  more,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  in 
the  position  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  deprived  as  society's 
favourite.  The  ladies,  married  and  single,  aimed  all  their 
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coquettish  arts  at  him,  and  the  dowagers  at  orce  laid  plots 
for  providing  him  with  a  wife— to  put  an  end,  as  they  said,  to 
this  dashing  young  officer's  follies.  The  governor's  wife,  who 
received  him  as  a  near  relation,  and  already  was  on  famili.ir 
terms,  was  among  these.  Catherina  Petrovna  played  her  tun&, ; 
the  daricing  became  lively,  giving  Nicholas  an  opportunity  of 
d!  playing  all  his  graces.  His  elegant  a<?ility  charmed 'the 
women,  and  he  himself  e\en  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
dancing  so  well;  at  Moscow  he  would  never  have  allowed  him- 
self such  daring  freedom,  bordering,  it  must  be  owned,  on  bad 
St  vie;  but  here  he  felt  impelled  to  astonish  his  public  by  some- 
thing extraordinary,  a  revelation  to  these  proviixial  souls, 
and  to  compel  them  to  accept  it  as  the  last  fashion  from  the 
(upital. 

He  selected  as  the  particular  object  of  his  attentions  a  pretty, 
fair,  blue-eyed  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  government  official. 
In  the  simple  conviction  which  all  young  men  enjoy  when  their 
one  object  is  pleasure,  that  other  men's  wives  were  created  for 
them;  he  never  left  his  conquest  for  an  instant:  he  even  carried 
his  diplomacy  so  far  as  to  make  up  to  the  lady's  husband,  as 
though  they  already  foresaw  that  they  could  not  fail  co  come 
to  an  understanding  though  they  had  not  as  yet  confessed  their 
feeimgs.  The  husband  seemed  to  have  no  mind  to  lend  himself 
to  these  manoeuvres  and  met  the  hussar's  advances  with  marked 
coldness;  still,  the  young  fellow's  frank  good  humour  and 
engaging  high  spirits  more  than  once  thawed  his  rigidity. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  however,  in  proportion  as  the 
wife's  face  flushed  and  grew  eager,  the  husband's  became 
darker;  it  was  as  though  they  had  only  a  certain  modicum  of 
\  nucity  between  them,  and  when  it  rose  in  the  wife  it  fell  in 
the  husband. 

Nicholas,  stretched  in  an  arm-chair,  was  amusing  liimself  by 
putting  himself  into  attitudes  to  show  off  his  neat  little  feet  in 
their  irreproachable  boots;  and  all  the  while  he  never  ceased 
laughing  and  paying  inflated  comphments  to  the  pretty  blonde, 
confiding  to  her,  as  great  secret,  that  he  fully  meant  to  run 
away  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  Voron^ge. 

"  Which  is  it?  "  she  asked. 

"Ohl  a  charming  creature— lovely,  divine!  Her  eyeii,"  he 
went  on,  looking  at  his  neighbour,  "  are  blue,  her  hps  are  coral, 
her  shoulders  as  white!— Her  form  Diana  s  own!  " 

At  this  moment  the  husband  came  up  and  i-.skcd  his  viie  in 
gloomy  tones  of  what  they  were  talking. 
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"  Ah!  Nikita  Ivar^tch  .  .  ."  Rostow  exclaimed,  rising 
politely;  then,  as  if  to  invite  him  to  share  the  joke,  he  told 
him  that  he  intended  to  carry  off  a  certain  lady,  fair  and  blue- 
eyed.  The  gentleman  received  the  communication  very  coldl) ; 
the  lady  was  beaming.  The  governor's  wife,  who  wai  an 
excellent  kind  woman,  came  forward  with  a  half-stem,  half- 
smiling  face. 

"Anna  Ignatievna  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  Nichol?  .' 
And  she  pronounced  the  name  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  uim 
understai.  1  that  the  lady  was  a  person  of  importance.  "  Come 
— come  with  me." 

"  Immediately,  aunt;  but  who  is  she.?  " 

"  Mrs.  Malvintzew.  She  had  heard  of  you  from  her  niece 
whdm  you  rescued.  .  .  .    Can  you  guess  who?  " 

"  But  I  rescued  so  many!  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  Well,  her  niece  is  Princess  Bolkonsky;  she  is  here  with 
her  aunt.  Dear  me!  how  you  blush:  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that.?"  ^ 

"  Not  at  all — I  assure  you.  .  .  ." 

"Oh!  Very  well,  mystery-monger !  "  And  she  introduced 
him  to  an  old  lady,  very  tall  and  stout,  with  a  blue  turban  on 
her  head,  who  had  just  risen  from  her  game  at  boston  with  tlie 
magiiates  of  the  town. 

This  was  Mrs.  Malvintzew,  Princess  Maria's  aunt  on  her 
mother's  side,  a  rich  and  childless  widow,  who  never  stirred  out 
of  Voron^ge.  She  was  standing  up  and  paying  her  losses  when 
Nicholas  made  his  bow.  Looking  at  him  from  her  lofty  heis:ht 
and  knitting  her  brows,  she  went  on  scolding  the  general  who 
had  won  her  money. 

"  Charmed,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  Come  and  see  me." 

After  a  few  words  relating  to  Princess  Maria  and  her  l.ik 
father,  who  liad  never  been  in  her  good  graces,  she  asked  for 
news  of  Prince  Andrew,  who  was  no  favourite  of  hers,  neither. 
At  last  she  dismissed  him,  renewing  her  invitation  to  call. 
Nicholas  promised  to  do  so  and  coloured  as  he  left  her,  for 
Princess  Maria's  name  roused  an  incomprehensible  emotion  of 
shyness  and  even  of  alarm. 

He  was  going  back  to  the  dancing-room  when  he  was 
stopped  by  a  fat  little  hand  on  his  arm;  the  go-«'ernor's  wife 
had  a  few  words  to  say  to  him,  and  she  carried  him  off  into 
a  little  room,  which  her  other  guests  very  soon  discreetly 
evacuated. 
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"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  she  began,  and  her  friendly  little 
fai  e  assumed  a  grave  expression,  '*  I  have  found  a  wife  for  you. 
Shall  I  arrange  a  match?  " 

"  With  whom,  aunt?  " 

'■  Princess  Maria.  Catherina  Petrovna  thought  of  Lili ;  bull 
am  for  the  princess.  Do  you  like  it?  I  am  sure  your  mother 
mil  thimk  me.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  and  by  no  means  so 
ugly  as  people  say." 

"  She  is  not  ugly  at  all,"  cried  Nicholas,  in  an  injured  tone. 
"  As  for  myself — my  ways  are  a  soldier's  ways;  I  force  myself 
on  no  one  and  I  refuse  nothing,"  he  went  on,  w'thout  ■  Miing 
to  consider  his  reply. 

"  Then  you  must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  mci ,  ^  .st,  and  I 
must  say,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  are  i.^o  attentive  to  the  other 
lady;  her  husband  is  really  pitiable  to  sej." 

Wliat  an  idea!  We  are  very  good  friends!  "  said  Nichola!;, 
who,  in  his  frank  simplicity  could  not  imagine  that  his  pleasant 
pastime  could  give  any  one  umbrage.  "  I  answered  the 
governor's  wife  like  s  fool,"  said  he  to  himself  at  supper.  "  Now 
she  will  be  making  up  a  match  for  me; — and  Sonia?  " 

So,  when  he  was  bidding  her  good-night,  and  she  reminded 
him  of  their  compact,  with  a  smile,  he  drew  her  aside  and  said : 
"  I  ought  to  tell  you,  aunt,  that  .  .  ." 

■'  Come  in  here,  my  dear  boy,  sit  down.  .  .  And  he 
iuddenly  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  confide  in  woman 
who  was  almost  a  stranger  to  him,  an  to  tell  her  his  most  Sv=cret 
thoughts — thoughts  which  he  would  not  have  told  his  mother 
even,  or  his  sister,  or  his  most  intim^.te  friend.  W^hen  he  after- 
wards remembered  this  inexplicable  explosion  of  candour,  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  motive  and  which  led  to  serious 
issues,  he  could  only  ascribe  it  to  cha  ice. 

"  This  is  how  matters  stand.  For  a  long  time  mamna  har 
been  bent  on  marrying  me  to  an  heiress;  but  a  marr.age  for 
monev  is  to  me  supremely  objectionable." 

"  i  hat  I  quite  understand,"  said  the  good  lady.  "  But  this 
is  a  very  different  thing." 

"  I  may  honestly  confess  to  you  that  Princess  Bolkonsky 
attracts  me  extremely:  she  would  suit  me  perfectly ;  and  since 
I  met  her  under  such  painful  circumstances  1  have  often  thought 
it  was  the  hand  of  fate.  Besides,  I  daresay  you  know  that 
my  mother  has  always  longed  for  this  marriage,  only,  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  we  never  had  happened  to  meet.  Then, 
when  my  sister  Natacha  v.  as  engaged  to  her  brother,  it  was 
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impossible  that  I  should  think  of  it.^  Now^  I  have  met  her  again 
just  as  that  match  is  broken  off  .  and  other  circumstances.  .  . 

In  fact,  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter — I  never  spoke  of  it  in 
any  one  till  this  moment,  and  it  is  between  ourselves.  .  .  .' 
The  lady  listened  with  added  interest.  "  You  know  my  cousin 
Sonia?  I  love  her,  and  I  have  promised  to  marry  her,  and  I 
mean  to  marry  her.  So  you  see,  the  other  is  out  of  the  quLs- 
tion  .  .  ."  he  added,  hesitating  and  blushing. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  boy,  bow  can  you  talk  so?  Sonia  r,u> 
nothing,  and  you  yourself  told  me  that  your  affairs  were  all  m 
contusion.  As  to  your  mother — it  would  kill  her;  and  .Sonia 
herself,  if  she  has  any  good  feeling,  would  certainly  not  accept 
such  a  life:  a  mother  in  despair,  a  fortune  gone  to  ruin! — No, 
my  dear,  you  and  Sonia  both  must  understand  that." 

Nicholas  was  silent,  but  the  inference  was  not  wholly  v 
pleasing. 

"  But  it  is  impossible,  aunt,  nevertheless,"  he  said  \ 
sigh.  "  Would  Princess  Maria  have  anything  to  say  tc 
Besides,  she  is  mourning;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  take  you  by  the  throat,  on 
the  spot,  and  marry  you  out  of  hand?  There  are  ways  and 
means." 

Oh !  what  a  match-maker  you  are! "  said  Nicholas,  kissinn; 
her  plump  httle  hand. 

On  her  return  to  Moscow  Princess  Maria  had  found  her 
nephew  there,  with  his  tutor;  also  a  letter  from  Prince  Andrew, 
who  implored  her  to  go  on  as  far  as  Voronege  and  sta}-  there 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Malvintzew.  The  worry  of  moving,  ihe 
anxiety  about  her  lirother,  the  arrangement  of  a  new  life  in  a 
new  home  among  strange  jFaccs,  and  the  education  of  the  little 
boy — ^all  for  a  time  smothered  the  temptations  which  had  tor- 
mented the  poor  girl's  soul  during  her  father's  illness  and  a  i  ter 
his  death,  and  more  especially  after  her  meeting  with  Ro&iow. 
She  was  sad  and  anxious;  the  grief  she  felt  for  her  father's 
death  was  aggravated  by  her  sorrow  for  the  disasters  of  the 
country;  in  spite  of  a  whole  month  spent  in  peace  and  monotony, 
these  painful  emotions  seemed  to  increase  in  intensity.  The 
danger  which  her  brother — her  only  near  relation — must  con- 
stantly run  was  always  in  her  mind ;  and  added  to  this  was  the 
care  of  her  nephew's  education,  a  task  to  which  she  felt  herself 

'  la  the  Greek  Cnurcb  couaectiou  by  marriage  is  regarded  as  blood 
relatioiMh^»— far  instance,  two  brothen  c«inot  marry  two  sbten. 
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quite  unequal.  But  nevertheless  she  was  calm  of  soul  becaii'^e 
she  was  conscious  of  having  suppressed  her  dreams  and  the 
hopes  she  had  at  first  cherished  after  her  meeting  with  Ro-tc-  . 

The  day  after  her  party  the  governor's  wife  went  off  to  .  ' 
on  Mrs.  Malvintzew  to  communicate  her  scheme;  while  she 
insisted  that  under  existing  circumstances  any  regular  courting 
in  due  form  was  out  of  the  question,  she  represented  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  young  people  being  brought  together, 
and  she  asked  her  consent,  which  was  heartily  given.  This 
point  being  settled,  she  spoke  of  Rostow  in  Princess  Maria's 
presence,  and  told  her  how  he  had  coloured  at  the  mention  of 
her  name.  Maria,  however,  instead  of  feeling  any  pleasure  at 
hearing  this,  was  indefinably  uneasy;  she  could  no  longer  boast 
of  the  calm  philosophy  of  which  she  had  once  been  so  proud, 
and  she  felt  her  hopes,  her  doubts  and  remorse  waking  within 
ler  with  incr«wed  vividness. 

During  the  two  days  which  elapsed  between  this  visit  and 
Rostjw's  call,  she  never  ceased  thinking  of  how  she  ought  to 
be'  .ve  to  him.  Sometimes  she  resolved  that  she  would  not 
appear  in  her  aunt's  drawing-rooni,  under  the  pretext  of  recent 
mourning,  and  in  the  same  breath  told  herself  that  this  would 
be  a  breach  of  politeness  towards  a  man  who  had  done  her  a 
signal  service.  Sometimes  she  su.spected  that  her  aunt  and  the 
governor's  wife  were  plotting  round  her  and  Nicholas,  and  then 
she  reproached  herself  for  having  such  notions,  and  ascribed 
them  to  her  own  evil  mind.  How  could  they  think  of  arrang- 
ing a  marriage  for  her  when  she  was  still  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing?—And  yet  she  racked  her  brain  to  compose  phrases  with 
which  to  meet  him ;  only,  in  her  fear  of  saying  too  much  or  too 
little,  she  could  not  satisfy  herself;  besides,  would  not  her 
emotion  betray  itself  in  her  embarrassment  at  seeing  him 
i'.gain.-* 

But  when,  after  mass  on  Sunday,  her  servant  came  to 
announce  Count  Rostow,  her  face  flushed  slightly,  and  her  eyes 
were  brighter  than  usual;  these  were  the  only  indications  of 
what  was  going  on  in  her  secret  soul. 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  luint?  "  she  askeci.  surprised  at  her 
own  tranquillity. 

N  -holas  entered  the  room;  Princess  Maria  looked  away  a 
moment  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  aunt ; 
\hon,  raising  her  head,  she  looked  full  at  him.  She  held  out  her 
delicate  soft  hand  with  graceful  dignity,  and  spoke  a  few  words; 
a  feminine  tenderness  of  tone — ^notes  that  till  now  had  lain  mute 
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-—vibrated  in  the  ring  of  he;  voice.  Mademoiselle  Bourrienne 
who  happened  to  be  present,  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  I  he 
most  accomplished  coquette  could  not  have  set  to  work  more 
skilfully  to  fascinate  her  victim:  "  Is  it  that  black  becomes  lu  r 
or  is  she  really  handsomer?— And  what  tact!  What  charming 
grace !  I  never  noticed  it  before,"  thought  the  Frenchwoman 

If  at  that  moment  Princess  Maria  could  have  thought  of 
herself,  she  would  have  been  even  more  astonished  than  her 
companion  at  the  change  that  had  come  over  her.  No  sooner 
had  she  looked  at  the  face  that  had  grown  so  dear  to  her  than 
a  living  ^low,  which  made  her  speak  and  act  quite  irrespective 
of  her  will,  flooded  her  being.  Her  features  were  transfigured 
and  radiant  with  unlooked-for  charm—like  a  vase  whose  finely 
chiselled  sculptures  seem  mere  opaque  confusion  till  a  light 
within  shines  through  the  opal  sides.  For  the  "st  tune  the 
travail  through  which  her  soul  had  passed— he.  griefs,  her 
aspirations  to  perfection,  her  resignation,  love,  and  self-sacrifice, 
were  legible  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  expression,  the  sweetness  ol 
her  smile,  and  every  feature  of  her  delicate  face.  Rostow  saw 
It  all  as  clearly  as  if  h  had  known  her  all  his  life;  he  understood 
that  he  stood  face  to  face  with  a  being  different  to  any  he  hud 
yet  met,  different  an '  much  better,  and,  above  all,  superior  to 
himself. 

The  conversation  turned  on  various  subjects:  thev  spoke  0! 
the  war,  of  their  first  and  last  meeting— on  which  Nichola> 
would  not  dwell— of  the  governor's  wife  and  her  connection 
with  the  Rostows.  Princess  Maria  did  not  ullude  to  her 
brother,  and  when  her  aunt  spoke  of  him  she  changed  the  subject. 
It  touched  her  too  deeply  to  be  a  theme  of  commonplace  talk. 

During  a  pai-se  which  ensued  Nicholas  tried  to  avert  tho 
feeling  of  awkwardness  by  speaking  to  Prince  Andrew's  litil. 
boy,  and  asking  him  whether  he  would  not  like  to  be  a  hussar. 
He  took  him  on  his  knee  and  played  with  him,  and  happening' 
to  look  round  at  Princess  Maria  he  met  her  touched  and  gratified 
glance;  she  was  shyly  watching  her  darling's  contentment  in 
the  arms  of  the  man  she  loved.  He  appreciated  all  the  signi- 
ficance of  that  glance  and  coloured  wftli  pleasure  as  he  he;irtil\- 
embraced  the  child.  Still,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  repeal!n^ 
his  visits  too  often,  as  she  was  in  such  deep  mourning,  thougi^ 
the  governor's  wife  per.-^i.sted  in  her  scheming,  and  repeated 
everything  pleasant  that  Princess  Maria  said  about  liini,  and 
vice  versa.  She  insisted  that  he  was  to  explain  his  intentions, 
and  arranged  that  the  young  people  should  happen  to  meet  at 
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the  archbishop's  house  for  that  express  [  arpoie.  Rostow  told 
her  again  and  again  that  he  had  no  wish  to  come  to  a  dec^urmtkm ; 

but  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  meet  her  as  had  been  planned. 

Just  as  at  Tilsit,  where  he  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  what 
others  thought  right,  so  to-day,  after  a  short  but  honest  struggle 

between  his  wish  to  work  out  his  life  to  his  own  taste  and  his 
humble  submission  to  fate,  he  took  the  path  into  which  he  felt 
drawn  in  spite  of  himself.  He  knew  that  any  expression  of 
sentiment  to  PriiMess  Maria,  while  he  still  held  himself  bound 
to  Sonia,  was  an  act  of  treachery  of  which  he  was  incapable: 
at  the  same  time  he  had  a  lurking  idea  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  that  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  drcum- 
staiices  and  of  other  people,  he  not  only  would  be  doing  nothing 
wrong,  but  would  be  accepting  the  fulfilment  of  an  important 
event  in  his  Kfc.  After  lus  interview  with  Princess  Maria  he 
li.ed  to  all  appearance  the  same  life  as  he  had  always  led,  but 
tiie  pleasures  which  had  amused  him  hitherto  had  lost  all  their 
rharm ;  the  ideas  he  associated  with  her  had  nothing  in  common 
with  those  which  the  society  of  other  girls  had  suggested  to 
him,  nor  with  the  romantic  love  that  he  had  indulged  fjr  the 
image  of  Sonia.  As  his  instincts  were  virti^ous,  whenever  he 
had  connected  any  woman  with  his  dreams  oi  marriage  he  had 
always  seep  her  sitting  behind  the  samovar  in  a  white  morning- 
gown,  surrounded  with  childnm,  who  called  them  papa  and 
mam.ma,  ard  he  had  indulgeo  in  visions  of  the  minutest  details 
of  family  1:  i.  But  the  thought  of  Princess  Maria  raised  no 
such  pictures  as  these ;  in  vain  did  he  try  to  foresee  their  future 
life  together:  it  \  as  all  vague  and  ill-defined,  and  the  chief 
association  it  brought  was  a  kind  of  fear. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The  news  of  the  fearful  battle  of  Borodino,  and  the  enormous 

losses  to  the  Russians  in  killed  and  wounded,  reached  Voron^ge 
late  in  September.  Pnneess  Maria,  having  no  news  of  her 
brother  but  what  reached  her  through  the  newspapers,  made  up 
her  mind  to  start  in  search  of  him;  Nicholas,  who  had  not  met 
her  again,  heard  this  later  from  several  poeple. 

All  these  disasters  did  not  rouse  him  to  a  desire  for  vengeance, 
or  reduce  him  to  despur  he  only  felt  that  it  was  not  fitting 
that  he  shou^  {H-olong  ^    stay  at  Vonm^e.  All  tl^  tidk  that 
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lie  heard  rang  false  on  his  ear;  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
Ihtv-e  ( v(  ts,  and  felt  that  he  should  not  thoroughly  understand 
them  till  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  atmosphere  of 

regimental  life.  So  he  hastened  to  make  up  his  complement  of 
beasts,  and  got  into  rages  with  his  servant  and  quartermaster 
more  often  than  usual. 

A  few  days  before  his  departure  there  was  a  solemn  Te  D,  um 
at  the  cathedral  in  honour  of  the  successes  of  the  Russian 
armies.  He  attended  the  service  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
took  up  a  position  not  far  from  the  governor;  then,  having  put 
on  an  officially  solemn  face,  he  was  at  liberty  to  think  of  otlur 
things.  When  the  ceremony  was  over  the  governor's  wite 
beckoned  to  him: 

'•  Do  you  see  the  princess?  "  she  said,  pointing  to  a  lad\  in 
mourning  kneeling  apart.  Nicholas  had  in  fact  seen  and 
recognised  her,  not  from  her  profile,  of  which  he  could  but  just 
C*tci»  a  glimpse  under  her  bonnet,  but  from  the  instmctive 
sympathy  and  bashfulness  which  had  come  over  him  on  first 
seemg  her.  Princess  Maria  was  absorbed  in  her  devotions, 
crossing  herself  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  church.  The 
expression  of  her  face  startled  him :  the  features  were  the  same 
ami  bore  traces  of  the  struggles  of  her  patient  soul;  but  an 
inward  fs..Tie  showed  them  in  a  new  light,  and  at  that  moment 
sir  was  a  pathetic  embodiment  of  sorrow,  prayerfulness,  and 
faith.  Without  consulting  his  monitress,  without  asking  him- 
self how  far  it  was  right  for  him  to  address  her  in  church,  he 
went  towards  her  to  assure  her  of  his  sympathy  in  the  new  blow 
tliat  had  fallen  on  her.  She  no  sooner  heard  his  voice  than  a 
sudden  flash  of  joy  mingled  with  pain  shone  in  her  eves. 

wanted  to  tell  you,  princess,"  said  Rostou;  "thai  a.s 
Prince  Andrew  is  in  command  of  a  regiment,  if  he  had  been 
killed  the  papers  would  certainly  have  arnounced  the  fact." 
She  looked  at  him,  not  heeding  his  words,  but  giving  herself 
up  to  the  charm  of  beinir  sympathised  with  by  him.  "  I  have 
known  many  cases  in  which  wounds  caused  by  the  bursting  of 
a  shell  were  quite  trifling  when  they  were  immediatelv 
fatal.    We  must  hope  for  the  best,  and  I  am  sure  that  ..." 

"Oh!  it  would  be  too  dreadful!  .  .  ."  she  exclaimed,  inter 
rupting  him,  and  then,  as  her  agitation  was  too  great  to  allow 
of  lier  saying  more,  she  gave  liim  a  grateful  look  and  joined  her 
aunt,  bowing  gracefully  as  she  turned  away:  all  her  movements 
were  graceful  under  the  influence  of  his  presence. 

Nichojas  remained  in  his  lodgings  tluit  evening  with  a  view 
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to  roncludii^  hif  bargains  and  accounts  wiili  the  horse-dc! 
When  this  was  done  -  and  it  did  not  take  long — h<;  rose  •  ! 
paced  his  room,  thin^  'ng  over  his  whole  life — a  rare  thing  fur 
him.  His  meri'ng  r  the  morning  with  PrinceM  Maria  had 
made  too  deep  an  •  .pression  on  him  for  his  peace,  iler  tl.  r. 
colourless,  melancholy  face,  her  luminous  gaze,  her  soft  an«) 
giacious  movements,  and  above  all  the  fjeep.  tender  sorrow 
which  seemed  to  penadc  her  whole  person  agitated  him  and 
commanded  his  sympathy.  While  Rostow  could  not  endure 
any  evidence  of  lofty  monl  sentiments  in  a  man— «nd  for  this 
reason  had  never  liked  Prince  Andrew,  whom  he  chose  to  rc?;ird 
as  a  philosophical  dreamer — in  Princess  Maria  this  depth  of 
sorrow,  which  revealed  to  him  a  spiritual  world  where  he  was  a 
stranger,  wai  irresistibly  attr  tive  to  him. 

"What  a  wonderful  woman;  She  mu  eally  be  an  anrfl! 
Why  am  I  not  free?  Why  was  I  in  su(  a  hurry  to  enga;:e 
myself  to  Sonia?  "  and  involuntarily  compared  her  lack 
with  Princess  Maria's  abundance  ■-'t  those  graces  of  the  si>ul 
which  he  knew  that  he  1  not,  ant  svhich  for  that  very  reason 
he  pri?  d  so  highly.  Ht  liidulged  in  visions  of  how  he  would 
have  acted  if  he  had  been  free— how  he  would  have  wooed  her 
and  have  made  her  his  wife ;  but  at  the  thought  a  chill  came 
over  him,  and  beyond  that  all  was  confusion:  it  seemed 
impossible  to  picture  Princess  Maria  in  any  smiling  domestic 
scene.  He  loved  her,  but  he  did  not  understand  her.  while 
in  tliinking  of  Sonia  everything  was  clear  and  simple ;  she  had 
nothing  mysterious  about  her. 

"  How  she  was  praying!  "  said  he  to  himself.  "  That  is  the 
faith  that  can  remove  mountains  and  I  am  sure  her  prayers 
will  be  heard.  Why  cannot  1  pr^y  like  that  and  ask  for  every- 
thing I  need? 

"What  is  it  that  I  need?  To  be  free,  to  break  off  with 
Sonia!  The  governor's  wife  is  right:  my  marriage  with  her 
can  only  lead  to  misfortune,  to  mamma's  despair,  to  confusion. 
—Oh,  what  a  miserable  mess! — Besides,  I  do  not  love  her -  as 
I  ought  to  love  her!  Oh,  Lord!  Who  can  help  me  out  of 
this  desperate  dilemma?  " 

He  laid  down  his  pipe  and  clasping  his  hands  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  Holy  Images,  his  eyes  full  of  tears  and  his  heart 
full  of  Princess  Maria,  and  prayed  as  he  had  not  prayed  for 
many  a  lung  day.  Suddenly  the  doo>  optoed  and  Lftvrouchka 
came  in,  carrying  some  letters. 

"Idiot!"   cried   Nicholas   starting  from   Iiis  devotional 
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attitude.  "  What  business  have  >  u  to  come  in  without  bein? 
caUed? "  ^ 

"  From  the  governor,"  said  Lavrouchka  in  a  sleepy  voice. 
"  A  courier  has  come  in. — Here  is  a  letter  for  you." 

"  Thanks,  all  right;  be  off!" 

There  were  two  letters,  one  from  his  mother  and  one  from 
Sonia;  he  read  Sonia's  first.  He  turned  pale  as  he  read,  and 
his  eyes  openea  wide  with  joy  and  alarm:  "No!  Impossible!" 
he  exclaimed  aloud.  His  excitement  was  too  great  to  allow  him 
to  sit  still,  and  he  read  the  letter  striding  up  and  down  the 
room.  He  read  it  once,  twice,  and  finally  with  a  shrug  of 
sheer  amazement,  stood  still,  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open. 

His  prayer  had  been  heard !  He  was  as  completely  astounded 
as  though  it  had  really  been  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  tempted  to  regard  such  an  immediate 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes  as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  result  of 
chance  and  not  of  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  The  gordian 
knot  that  had  fettered  his  future  life  was  cut  by  Sonia's  letter. 
She  wrote  that  the  Rostows  had  lost  the  larger  part  of  theii 
fortune  by  the  recent  catastrophes,  and  that  this,  added  to  the 
countess's  constantly  expressed  wish  to  see  Nicholas  married  to 
Princess  Bolkonsky,  with  his  silence  and  coldness  had  made 
her  determine  to  release  him  from  his  pledge  and  give  him 
back  his  word.  "  It  is  too  painful  to  me,"  she  added,  '•  to 
think  that  I  could  ever  be  the  cause  of  trouble  or  dissension  in 
a  family  which  has  loaded  me  with  benefits.  As  my  love  can 
only  aim  at  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  I  love,  I  entreat 
you,  Nicholas,  to  consider  yourself  free,  and  to  believe  that 
come  what  may,  no  one  will  ever  love  you  more  truly  than 

"  Your  SoNiA." 

The  letter  from  the  countess  gave  an  account  of  their  last 
days  at  Moscow,  of  their  departure,  of  the  conflagration,  and 
of  the  total  wreck  of  their  property.  She  added  that  Prince 
Andrew,  very  seriously  wounds,  was  travelling  with  them,  that 
the  doctor  now  hoped  that  his  life  might  be  saved;  Sonia  and 
Natacha  were  his  nurses. 

Nicholas  carried  this  letter  next  morning  to  Princess  Maria; 
they  neither  of  them  made  any  comment  on  Natacha's  attend- 
ance on  the  wounded  man.  This  letter  made  them  feel  on  the 
footing  of  relations;  Nicholas,  indeed,  saw  the  princess  off  to 
Yaroslaw,  and  then  rejoined  his  regiment. 

Soma's  letter,  written  from  the  Troitsky  monastery,  was  the 
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outcome  of  several  events  that  had  happened  in  the  family. 

Above  every  other  consideration  in  the  countess's  mind,  her 
wish  to  see  Nicholas  marry  a  rich  heiress  remained  paramount; 
and  Sonia,  who  in  her  eyes  was  the  chief  obstacle,  had  been 
made  painfully  aware  of  it,  especially  after  she  had  heard  of  her 
son's  meeting  with  Princess  Maria.  The  countess  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  casting  some  cruel  and  msultmg  hmt  at  her. 
A  few  days  uefore  thev  left  Moscow  she  had  sent  for  her  niece, 
but  instead  of  reproaching  her,  she  implored  her  with  bitter 
weeping  to  release  Nicholas  from  his  promise  and  so  pay  her 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  parents  to  her.  I 
shall  never  be  happy  till  you  have  said  yes." 

Sonia  replied,  with  many  tears,  that  she  would  do  anything 
that  was  required  of  her;  still,  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  pledge  herself  formally.    It  was  natural  to  her  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  others,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  show  her  gratitude  at  aU  was 
bv  constantly  sacrificing  herself.    She  felt  at  the  same  time 
that  each  act  of  abnegation  added  to  her  value  in  theu-  eyes, 
and  of  itself,  made  her  more  worthy  of  Nicholas,  whom  she 
worshipped.   But  the  offering  she  was  now  required  to  make 
enuiled  a  renunciation  of  all  that  she  had  counted  on  as  the 
reward  of  her  past  life,  of  everything  that  made  the  future  worth 
li\ing  for.   For  the  first  time  her  soul  was  bitter:  she  turned 
atrainst  those  who  had  rescued  her  from  poverty  only  to  load  her 
\vth  far  greater  miseries.    She  turned  agamst  Natacha,  whose 
feelings  had  never  been  outraged  or  thwarted— on  the  contrary, 
thev  were  a  law  to  all  who  came  within  reach  of  her,  and  yet 
who  could  help  loving  her?   She  felt  too,  for  the  first  tune, 
that  her  love,  till  now  so  placid  and  pure,  was  turmng  to  a 
vehement  passion  outside  the  pale  of  law,  virtue  and  religion. 
The  experience  of  her  life  had  taught  her  extreme  reserve,  so 
tlie  very  violence  of  this  storm  led  her  to  reply  to  the  countess 
in  'general  terms,  and  she  determined  to  wait  till  she  should  see 
Nicholas,  intending  not  to  release  him  indeed,  but  to  bind  him 
more  firmlv  and  for  ever.  .  j  j-  _j 

The  anx'ieties  of  the  last  few  days  in  Moscow  had  diverted 
her  mind  from  her  woes,  which  she  was  glad  to  lose  sight  of  m 
the  whiri  of  occupations  that  fell  upon  her;  but  when  she 
heard  that  Prince  Andrew  was  under  the  same  roof,  m  spite  of 
her  sympathy  for  him  and  for  Natacha,  a  superstitious  gladness 
came  over  her.  She  thought  that,  in  this  coincidence,  she  saw 
the  hand  of  Providence  interfering  to  prevent  her  being  divided 
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from  Nicholas.  She  knew  that  Natacha  had  never  really  ceased 

to  love  Prince  Andrew;  and  she  foresaw  that  now  that  thcv 
were  thrown  together  again  their  affection  would  take  new  life, 
and  that  then  Nicholas  could  not  marry  Princess  Maria,  who 
in  the  event  she  anticipated  would  be  his  sister-in-law.  .And 
so,  in  spite  of  the  grief  and  distress  that  she  saw  on  all  sides, 
this  visible  intervention  of  Heaven  in  her  private  concerns 
caused  her  the  most  soothing  satisfaction. 

The  Rostows  halted  for  a  night  at  the  Troitsky  monasterv. 
Three  large  rooms  had  been  reserved  for  them  in  the  convent 
inn;  one  was  given  up  to  Prince  Andrew,  who  was  better  that 
day.  Natacha  was  sitting  with  him  while  the  count  and 
countess  were  in  the  next  room  conversing  with  the  superior 
who  had  received  them  gladly  as  old  friends.  Sonia,  who  was 
with  them,  was  wondering  what  Prince  Andrew  and  Natacha 
could  find  to  say  to  each  other.  Suddenly  the  door  opened  and 
Natacha,  greatly  agitated,  came  straight  up  to  Sonia,  without 
heeding  the  monk  who  rose  to  greet  her. 

"  Natacha,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Come  here,"  said  her 
mother.  She  went  to  the  father  superior  and  received  hi"^^ 
blessing;  he  urged  her  to  implore  the  help  of  God  and  of  the 
blessed  Saint  Sergius.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  dragged 
Sonia  away  into  the  empty  room. 

"  Sonia,  he  will  live!— Don't  you  think  he  will?  Oh!  I  am 
so  happy  and  so  miserable!  Ever}-thing  is  right  between  us. 
If  only  he  might  live! — but  he  cannot.  .  .  ."  She  burst  into 
tears. 

Sonia,  equally  agitated  by  her  friend's  sorrow  and  her  own 
secret  anxieties,  embraced  and  comforted  her. 

"  Yes,  if  only  he  might  live !  "  she  said  to  herself. 

They  stole  to  the  door  of  Prince  Andrew's  room  and  opened 
it  a  little  way;  they  could  see  him  lie  there,  his  head  propped 
on  three  piUows.  He  was  resting  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  breath- 
ing regularly. 

'  Oh !  Natacha  1 "  Sonia  suddenly  exc^med,  seiaang  har  hand 

and  starting  back. 

"  What?— What  is  it?  "  asked  Natacha. 

"  It  was  that,  of  course,  of  course,"  Sonia  went  on,  turning 
very  pale  as  she  shut  the  door.  "  Do  you  remember,"  she  said, 
half  solemn  and  half  scared,  "  when  I  looked  in  the  glass  that 
Christmas,  I  saw  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Natacha,  staring  at  her  and  dimly  recalling 
Sonia's  vision. 
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"  You  remember— I  txAd  you  and  Douniacha  at  the  time.  I 
saw  him  lying  down  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  a  pink  coverlet  over 

him — just  as  he  is  now." 

And  growing  more  eager  as  she  spoke  she  described  all  the 
details  of  the  scene  as  it  actually  was,  referring  them  to  that 
second  sight  at  Christmas,  till  her  imagination  no  longer  doubted 
its  reality. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the  pink  counterpane,"  said  Natacha  pen- 
si\  ely,  and  feeling  that  she  had  seen  it  too.   "  But  what  can  it 

mean?  " 

"  I  don't  know— it  is  most  extraordinary,"  replied  Sonia. 

A  few  minutes  later  Prince  Andrew  rang  and  Natacha  went 
in  to  him;  Sonia,  overwhehned  by  a  tender  pathos  which  she 
very  seldom  felt,  stood  looking  out  of  a  window,  quite  be- 
wildered by  all  these  strange  coincidences. 

An  opportunity  offered  that  very  day  of  sending  letters  to 
the  army;  the  countess  took  advantage  of  it  to  write  to  her  son. 

"  Sonia,  will  you  not  write  to  Nicholas?  "  she  said  in  a  rather 
tremulous  voice.  The  young  girl  understood  the  entreaty  con- 
veyed in  the  appeal;  she  could  read  in  the  countess's  eyes,  as 
she  looked  up  over  her  spectacles,  all  the  difficulties  that  had 
prompted  the  hint  and  the  hostility  that  lurked  ready  to  break 
out  it  she  refused.  She  went  up  to  the  countess,  knelt  down 
by  her  and  kissed  her  hand,  saying:  "  Mamma,  I  will  write." 

lender  the  prompting  of  that  mysterious  presentiment,  of 
which  the  fulfilment  would  inevitiibly  prevent  a  marriage 
between  Nicholas  and  Princess  Maria,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  herself  as  usual.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  deep 
sense  of  the  magnanimity  of  her  own  action,  she  sat  down,  and 
frequently  interrupted  by  her  own  sobs,  wrote  the  letter  which 
had  so  greatly  perturbed  Nicholas. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

When  they  had  reached  the  guard-house  the  officer  and 
soldiers  who  had  captured  Peter  treated  him  with  no  little 
brutality,  in  remembrance  no  doubt  of  the  struggle  they  had 
had  with  him;  but  they  behaved  to  him,  aevertheless,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  respect.  They  wondered  with  much  curiosity 
whether  they  might  not  have  laid  hands  on  some  person  of  im- 
portance, and  when  guard  was  relieved  next  day  Peter  observed 
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that  the  new-comers  had  not  the  same  consuleration.  To  them, 
in  fact,  this  big  man  in  his  caftan,  was  not  the  authoritative 
citizen  who  had  rated  the  chief  and  awed  the  patrol,  but  simply 
No.  17  of  the  prisoners  left  in  their  charge  by  superior  com- 
mand. All  the  men  who  were  locked  up  with  him  were  of 
inferior  rank;  and  they,  having  recognised  Peter  as  a  gentleman 
and  heard  him  speak  French,  did  not  spare  him. 

They  all,  himself  included,  were  to  be  tried  for  incendiarism, 
and  on  the  third  day  they  were  led  to  a  house  where  a  generdl 
with  a  white  moustache  was  holding  court-martial,  with  tl^e 
assistance  of  two  colonels  and  some  other  French  officers.  Ht 
questioned  the  prisoners  v/ith  that  sharp  precision  which  would 
seem  properly  to  belong  only  to  a  being  superior  to  all  human 
weaknesses:  "Who  was  he?  Where  had  he  been  going,  and 
what  for?  "etc.,  etc. 

These  inquiries,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of 
the  matter,  and  so  made  the  chances  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
more  and  more  remote,  had  the  same  tendency  as  a  judge  s 
questions  invariably  have:  namely  to  suggest  to  the  accused 
the  direct  way  to  the  desired  end,  which  is  that  he  should  in- 
culpate himself.  Peter,  like  every  man  who  has  found  himself 
in  a  similar  predicament,  wondered  with  amazement  why  he 
was  asked  such  questions;  they  were,  after  all,  but  an  empi\ 
mockery  of  benevolent  formality.  He  knew  that  he  was  in 
their  power — in  the  power  of  that  brute  force  which  had  brouglit 
him  before  his  judges  and  gave  them  the  right  to  exact  com- 
promising answers. 

He  was  asked  what  he  was  doing  when  he  was  arrested.  He 
replied  that  he  was  seeking  for  the  parents  of  a  child  he  had 
saved  from  the  flames. 

"  Why  had  he  collared  the  thief.?  " 

"  Because  I  was  trying  to  defend  a  woman  he  had  attack^!, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  honest  man.  .  .  He  was 
stopped :  this  was  an  unnecessary  digression. 

"  Why  had  he  gone  into  the  court-yard  of  the  burning  house?  ' 

"  He  had  come  out  to  see  what  was  going  on."  Again  l)e 
was  interrupted:  He  was  not  asked  where  he  was  going  but 
what  he  was  doing  there. 

When  they  as'  d  his  name  he  refused  to  give  it. 

"  Write  that  down;  that  does  not  look  well,  in  fact  it  is  very 
bad  .  ,  ."  said  the  general. 

And  the  prisoners  were  removed. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  their  arrest  the  fires  reached  the 
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quarter  where  they  were  imprisoned.  Peter  and  his  companions 
were  brought  out  and  locked  up  in  the  coach-house  of  a  large 
warehouse.  As  tney  went  through  the  streets  chey  were 
smothered  i  ^.noke ;  the  fire  wa;  still  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Though  he  could  not  even  now  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
conflagration  he  gazed  at  the  spectacle  with  horror. 

For  four  days  they  remained  in  this  new  prison,  and  he 
learned  from  the  French  soldiers  that  they  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  what  decision  the  marshal  had  come  to  with 
respect  to  their  fate. — ^What  marshal?  They  did  not  know. 
The  days  which  dragged  on  till  the  8th — 20th  of  September, 
when  they  were  again  examined,  were  days  of  misery  to  Peter. 

On  that  day  a  superior  officer,  a  very  great  man  it  would 
sefm  from  the  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  sentinels,  came  to 
inspect  the  prisoners.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  staff,  and 
held  a  list  from  which  he  called  their  names.  Peter  was  put 
down  as  "  the  man  who  will  not  give  his  name !  "  After  lockmg 
them  down  with  utter  indifference,  he  ordered  *h«  officer  on 
guard  to  see  that  they  were  made  tidy  enough  to  appear  oefore 
the  marshal  An  hour  later  a  company  of  soldiers  escorted  the 
whole  party  to  Di^vitchy-Pole  (the  Maiden's  field). 

The  day  was  fine  and  bright  after  rain  and  the  air  marvel- 
lou."ly  clear;  the  smoke  did  not  hang  low  over  the  ground, 
rose  in  pillars  to  the  blue  sky  over  the  city;  though  the  fla 
were  invisible  in  the  sunlight,  Moscow  was  nothing  but  an  im- 
mense heap  of  burning  fuel;  on  all  sides  nothing  wrs  to  be 
seen  but  devastated  spaces,  smoking  rubbish,  and  blackened 
walls  with  stoves  and  tall  chimneys  still  clinging  to  them. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Peter  scanned  the  ruins,  he  could  not  recog- 
nise any  part  of  the  city.  Here  and  there  a  church  stood  up 
intact,  and  the  Kremlin,  which  the  fire  ha'i  not  reached,  gleamed 
white  in  the  distance,  with  the  tower  of  Tvan  Veliki.  Close  by 
glittered  the  belfry  of  the  convent  of  Nc  j-Dievitchy,  where  a 
load  peal  was  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Peter  remembered 
that  it  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin ;  but  who  could  be  celebrating  it  in  the  midst  of  fire  and 
destruction  ? 

As  they  went  along  they  met  only  a  tew  people  in  rags,  who 
hid  hemselves  in  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  French.  It 
wab  quite  clear  that  the  nest  of  Russia  was  wrecked;  still 
Peter  had  an  indistinct  perception  that  this  wrecking  of  the 
nest  was  preparatory  to  a  new  order  of  things.  Everything 
seemed  to  bear  assurance  of  it,  without  his  attempting  to  reason 
m  G 
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it  out:  their  brisk  steady  march,  the  straight  file  of  their  escort, 
the  presence  of  the  French  official  who  crossed  the  road  in  a 
carriage  driven  by  a  private,  the  sound  of  military  music  march- 
ing to  meet  him  across  the  square,  even  the  list  that  had  been 
read  out  this  morning.  And  he — he  was  being  led  he  knew  not 
whither;  but  he  could  read  in  the  faces  of  their  escort  that  the 
orders  giv  en  as  to  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  would  be  carried  out 
without  mercv,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  no  mere  than  a  wisp  of 
straw  caught  in  the  cogs  of  a  machine  new  to  him,  but  working 
with  utter  regularity. 

He  and  his  companions  were  conducted  a  little  way  beyond 
the  monastery  to  a  large  white  house  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
garden  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  square,  and  he  recognised 
It  as  belonging  to  Prince  Stcherbatow  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate;  it  was  at  present  inhabited  by  Marshal  Davoust, 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  as  he  gathered  from  the  soldiers'  talk. 
The  Russians  were  taken  in  one  by  one;  Peter  was  the  sixth. 
He  was  led  along  a  glass  gallery  and  across  a  vestibule,  into  a 
large  low  stu^y  which  he  knew  very  well;  an  aide-de-camp 
was  standing  at  the  door.  Davoust  was  seated  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  absorbed  in  reading 
a  paper  that  lay  on  the  table :  he  did  not  look  up. 

"  Who  are  you?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  addressing  Peter, 
who  was  standing  close  to  him. 

Peter  made  no  reply;  he  had  not  the  strength  to  speak,  fu'- 
to  him  Davoust  was  not  merely  a  French  general,  but  a  man 
noted  for  his  cruelty.  As  he  looked  at  the  hard,  cold  face- 
reminding  him  of  that  of  a  stern  schoolmaster,  who  condescends 
to  a  few  minutes'  patience  while  he  waits  for  an  answer— he 
fully  understood  that  every  moment's  delay  might  cost  him  his 
life.  But  what  was  he  to  say?  It  struck  him  as  quite  useless 
to  repeat  all  he  had  said  the  first  time,  but  it  was  alike  shameful 
and  dangerous  to  reveal  his  name  and  rrjik.  The  silence 
remained  unbroken;  but  presently  Davoust  raised  his  head, 
took  off  his  spectacles,  and  scowled  at  him  with  a  fixed  stare. 

"  I  know  that  man,"  he  said  in  a  rough,  hard  voice,  intended 
to  alarm  the  accused.    Peter  shuddered. 

"  No,  general,  you  cannot  know  me;  I  have  never  seen 
you  ..." 

"  He  is  a  Russian  spy,"  said  Davoust,  inten-upting  him,  and 
speaking  to  another  general. 

"No,  highness,"  Peter  eagerly  repeated;  he  had  just  re- 
membered that  Davoust  was  a  prince.   "  No,  highness,  you 
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cannot  know  me.   I  am  an  of&ott  of  militia,  and  I  have  not 

teen  out  of  Moscow." 
"  Your  name?  "  said  the  marshal^ 
"B^soukhow." 

"  And  what  is  to  prove  to  me  that  you  are  not  lying?  " 
"  Highness  1"  exclaimed  Peter,  in  entreaty  rather  than  in 
anger. 

Davoust  went  on  questioning  him;  some  seconds  were  thus 
spent,  and  this  was  the  saving  o*  Peter.  In  spile  of  the  war, 
and  the  position  in  v/hich  they  stood  ti  >  each  other,  a  human 
feeling  rose  up  between  ths  two  men.  \t  the  first  glance  that 
the  marshal  had  cast  at  the  list  in  which  the  men  were  so  many 
ciphers,  and  Peter,  is  being  nameless,  a  mere  incident,  he  could 
have  ordered  him  to  he  shot  without  dreaming  that  he  could  do 
wrong;  but  now  he  recognised  him  as  a  man — they  were 
brothers. 

"  How  can  you  prove  that  you  are  telling  the  truth?  " 

Peter  remembered  Ramballe,  and  mentioned  his  nama,  with 
the  number  of  his  regiment,  and  the  street  in  which  he  had 
quartered  himself. 

"  You  are  not  what  you  represent  yourself,"  Davoust  repeated. 

Peter  in  an  agitated  voice  again  gave  the  evidence  of  his 
veracity.  An  aide-de-camp  just  then  came  in,  and  gave  the 
marshdl  some  news  wh-ch  delighted  him.  He  rose  to  go  out, 
having  quite  forgottei  the  prisoner.  Tlie  aide-de-carrp  re- 
minded him;  heordei  that  he  should  be  i«d  away.  VlTiitheri* 
Peter  could  not  guess.  Where  were  they  going  to  take  him? 
Back  to  the  coach-house,  or  to  the  place  of  execution,  which 
his  companions  had  pointed  out     they  crossed  the  square. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Davoust,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  his  companion,  which  Peter  had  not  heard. 

Then  he  was  led  out. 

He  never  knew  how  long  they  were  on  that  march;  he  went 
on  mechanically,  like  his  companions  in  misfortune:  he  saw 
nothiiig,  heard  nothing,  and  only  stopped  because  the  others 
stopped.  One  single  idea  racked  his  brain  :  Who  was  it  that 
had  condemned  him  to  death?  Not  those  who  had  just 
examined  him;  they  would  not,  and  indeed  could  not  have 
done  it.  Not  Davoust,  who  had  looked  at  him  with  :rue 
humanity:  a  minute  more,,  and  he  would  have  understood  that 
1»  was  making  a  mistake;  the  aide-de-camp's  entrance  had 
forestalled  it!  Who  then  had  condemned  him  to  die?  Who 
could  decide  that  he  should  be  killed— he,  so  full  of  memorite, 
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hopes,  and  ideas !— Who  could  do  such  a  thing?  Who  was  the 
immediate  agent?  No  one.  He  saw,  he  understood  that  it 
was  the  outcome  of  the  order  of  things,  and  the  inevitable  result 
of  circumstances. 

The  prisoners  were  led  from  Prince  Stcherbatow's  mansion 
across  the  square,  towards  a  kitchen  garden,  a  little  to  the  left; 
there  stood  an  upright  post;  behind  it  a  large  ditch  had  been 

dug — the  fresh  earth  was  thrown  up  all  round  it.  A  crowd 
stood  in  a  semicircle,  gazing  into  this  pit  with  uneasy  curiosity. 
It  consisted  of  some  Russians,  with  a  lai^e  proportion  of  soldiers 
:n  the  French  army,  but  of  various  nationalities,  and  wearing  a 
great  variety  of  uniforms.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  stake 
stood  files  of  soldiers  in  dark-blue  gieatcoats,  red  epaulettes, 
gaitc/s,  and  shakos.  The  condemned  were  placed  inside  the 
circle  in  the  order  of  their  numbers.  Peter  again  was  sixth. 
A  roll  of  drums  was  beaten  on  both  sides  at  once ;  be  felt  his  soul 
wrung  by  the  clamour;  it  deprived  him  of  the  faculty  of  thought. 
He  could  scarcely  see  or  hear,  and  one  only  desire  possessed  him: 
that  of  getting  it  over — that  dreadful  and  inexorable  "  It " 
which  hung  over  him ! 

The  two  men  at  the  end  of  this  row  were  convicts,  one  tall 
and  lean ;  the  other  a  swarthy,  muscular  fellow,  with  a  broken 
nose.  Next  to  him,  No.  3,  was  a  fine  stalwart  man,  with  iron- 
grey  hair,  of  about  five-and-forty.  The  fourth  was  a  peasant, 
with  a  pleasant  bright  face,  black  eyes,  and  russet  beard;  th 
fifth  a  factory  hand,  pale  and  sallow,  a  lad  of  nineteen  or  so, 
wrapped  in  a  long  coat.  Peter  gathered  that  the  French 
officers  were  consulting  as  to  whether  they  should  be  shot  in 
batches,  or  one  by  one. 

"  Two  at  a  time,"  said  the  captain,  with  cold  indifference. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  ranks,  evidently  not  arising  from  any 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  men  t'  execute  a  regular  order, 
but  from  their  anxiety  to  have  done  \.  ah  a  horrible  and  incom- 
prehensible task.  A  civil  functionary  with  a  scarf  on  came 
forward,  and  read  the  sentence  to  the  prisoners  in  French  and 
in  Russian;  then  four  soldiers  pinioned  the  two  convicts. 
While  some  one  was  sent  for  bandages  for  their  eyes  they  stood 
looking  about  them  like  wild  beasts  driven  into  a  corner,  and 
watching  the  approach  of  the  huntsman;  one  crossed  himself; 
the  other  scratched  his  back  with  a  grim  smile.  When  their 
eyes  were  bandaged,  and  they  were  tied  up  to  the  post,  twelve 
men  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  stood  eight  paces  from  the 
prisoners.   Peter  turned  away,  not  to  see  what  would  happen. 
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Suddenly  a  volley  was  fired.   To  Peter  it  seemed  louder  than  a 

thunder-clap;  he  looked  round,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
smoke  he  perceived  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  pale  and  tremulous, 
who  were  busy  round  the  trench. 

The  two  next  victims  were  led  out;  their  imploring  looks 
seemed  to  claim  some  help,  some  rescue,  as  if  they  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  to  be  bereft  of  life.  Again  Peter  looked 
away;  a  louder  report  than  ever  rang  in  his  ear.  With  a  heav- 
ing chest  he  looked  round  at  the  men  who  stood  near  him — on 
every  face  he  saw  the  expression  of  the  same  amazement,  horror, 
and  disgust  that  were  seething  in  his  soul. 

"  Whose  doing  is  it?  They  are  all  as  much  sickened  as  I 
am,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  File  of  the  86th,  forward !  "  cried  a  voice. 

Then  No.  5  was  led  out  alone.  Peter  was  so  terror-stricken, 
that  he  failed  to  understand  that  he  and  the  rest  were  reprieved; 
that  they  had  only  been  brought  out  to  see  the  execution  of 
these  five.  The  young  workman  started  back  as  the  soldiers 
touched  him,  and  clung  to  Peter;  Peter,  with  a  shudder, 
released  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  poor  wretch  who  could 
not  stand  alone;  they  seized  him  by  the  arms,  and  dragged 
him  along.  He  was  shrieking  vith  all  his  might,  but  when 
he  was  attached  to  the  stake  he  was  silent,  as  if  he  understood 
that  cries  were  useless,  or  hoped  perhaps  that  he  might  yet  be 
spared. 

Peter's  curiosity  was  stronger  than  his  horror;  this  time  he 
did  not  turn  away  or  shut  his  eyes.  The  excitement  he  felt, 
and  which  was  shared  by  the  crowd,  had  reached  an  ate  pitch. 
The  victim  had  recovered  himself;  he  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
rubbed  his  bare  feet  one  on  the  other,  and  arranged  the  knot  of 
his  bandage;  when  he  was  tied  to  the  post  he  drew  himself 
up  and  stood  straight  on  his  feet,  without  losing  nerve  again. 
Peter  watched  every  movement;  he  could  not  take  eyes  off 
him.  A  word  of  comm.and  was  given,  no  doubt,  and  twelve 
muskets  fired  in  obedience  to  it,  but  he  never  cotdd  rem-imber 
having  heard  them;  he  suddenly  saw  the  man  doul)le  up, 
blood  spurted  from  two  wounds,  the  cords  yielded  under  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  head  drooped  and  the  legs  gave  way,  so 
that  the  dying  man  hung  in  a  strangely  distorted  posture.  No 
one  held  him  up.  Those  who  stood  nearest  to  him  had  turned 
pale,  and  the  old  moustachioed  soldier's  lip  quivered  as  he  untied 
the  cords.  The  body  fell  in  a  heap;  the  soldiers  clutched  it 
clumsily,  dragged  it  away  and  pushed  it  into  the  trench.  They 
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looked  like  criminals  themselves,  hurriedly  hiding  the  traces  of 

a  murder. 

Peter  glanced  in.  He  could  sco  the  body  of  the  workman 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  head,  and  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other;  that  shoulder  slowly  rose  and  fell  with  convul- 
sive jerks — but  shovelfuls  of  earth  fell  fast  all  the  same,  form- 
ing a  heap  that  covered  him.  One  of  the  soldiers  called  to 
Peter  with  angry  impatience ;  he  did  not  hear  him,  but  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot.  V\  hen  the  trench  was  filled  up,  another 
word  of  command  was  given.  Peter  was  led  back  slowly  to  iiis 
place,  the  soldiers  faced  half  right  about,  and  slowly  marched 
past  the  stake.  The  twenty-four  soldiers  whose  guns  had  been 
fired,  fell  in  as  the  files  went  by  them — all  but  one,  quite  a  lad. 
as  pale  as  death,  who  remained,  witliout  moving  from  the  spM 
by  the  side  of  the  grave  where  he  had  stood  to  fire ;  his  shako 
had  fallen  back  on  lo  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  his  musket  w;i^ 
reversed:  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  swaying  backward.^ 
and  forwards  to  save  himself  from  falling.  An  old  sergeant  ran 
towards  him,  seized  him  liy  t'^e  shoulder,  iiiul  pulied  him  back 
to  his  place.  The  crowd  slowly  dispersed ;  every  one  hanginjr 
his  head  in  silence. 

"That  will  give  them  a  les'-on!    Tiiosc  rascally  in(  ( r - 
diaries  .  .  ."  said  a  Frenchman,  and  Petcv  looked  round  to 
who  had  spoken.    It  was  a  soldier,  evidently  trying  to  reconcik 
himself  to  the  deed  he  had  just  done;  but  he  did  not  finish  his 
sentence,  and  went  of!  with  a  dejected  air. 

Peter  was  parted  from  his  comj/anions  and  placed  by  himself 
in  a  little  oeserted  chapel.  Late  in  the  day  a  subaltern  on 
guard  came  with  two  soldiers  to  inform  him  that  he  was  reprieved, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  prisoners  of  war.  He  followed 
them,  without  understanding  what  was  happening,  to  some 
wooden  huf^.  half-burnt  down;  and  in  one  of  these  he  was  left. 
It  was  dark  i;iside,  and  he  found  himself  one  of  a  party  of  about 
twenty,  without  forming  any  conception  of  who  they  were  or 
what  was  being  done  with  him.  He  heard  voices — he  answered 
questions — he  saw  all  these  faces — but  his  mind  worked  only  as 
a  machine  works. 

From  the  moment  when  he  had  seen  those  hideous  murders 
committed  by  executioners  to  order,  it  was  as  though  the  nerve 
which  gave  life  and  sense  to  all  he  saw  had  been  torn  from  his 
brain,  and  everything  had  crumbled  into  nothingness.  Though, 
as  yet,  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  process,  that  hour's  experi- 
ence had  extinguished  in  his  soul  all  faith  in  the  perfection  of 
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creation,  in  the  human  soul,  in  his  own,  m  the  very  existence 
of  God.  Peter  had  been  through  such  a  crisis  before,  but  he 
had  never  felt  its  effects  so  vividly.  Formerly  the  doubts 
that  had  assailed  him  had  their  source  in  his  own  shortcomings, 
and  then  he  had  sought  the  remedy  in  himself;  hut  this  time 
he  could  not  blame  himself  for  the  collapse  of  all  his  beliefs, 
which  had  left  behind  it  nothing  bat  ihapelen  and  nameless 
ruins ;  hencefoith  he  could  have  no  faith  in  life ! 

A  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  corner  of  ♦^he  hovel,  n  the 
midst  of  a  group  who  seemed  to  be  amused  and  interested  by 
his  presence.  He  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  straw,  and  remained 
there  silent  and  motionless,  opening  and  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
still  haunted  by  the  horrible  vision  of  the  victims  and  of  the 
men  who,  in  .  pite  of  themselves,  had  been  their  executioners. 
His  immediate  neighbour  was  a  lit  He  man  sitting  quite  doubled 
up,  and  whose  presence  indeed  was  at  first  only  perceptible  by 
the  unpleasant  smell  of  his  person.  It  was  so  dark  that  Peter 
could  scarcely  distinguish  him,  but  he  felt  that  the  little  man 
frequently  raised  his  head  to  look  round  at  him.  So  with  a 
Letermined  effort  of  attention  he  at  last  succeeded  in  perceiving 
that  this  man  was  baring  his  feet,  and  the  process  attracted  his 
interest.  The  man  unfastened  a  narrow  band  of  linen  in  which 
one  foot  was  wrapped,  and  slowly  and  carefully  rolled  it  up; 
then  he  performed  the  same  operation  on  the  other  foot,  and  his 
quiet,  deliberate  movements  had  a  soothing  effect  on  Peter's 
nerves.  Then  the  little  man,  settling  himself  comfortably  in 
his  comer,  spoke. 

"Have  you  gone  through  much  miser>',  master?  "  he  said, 
and  there  was  such  genuine  and  simple  kindliness  in  his  drawling 
accent,  that  Peter  felt  the  ff  ■  "hoking  him  as  he  was  about 
to  reply.  The  little  man  gi  .s  much,  and  to  give  him  time 
to  recover  himself,  he  went  .  'Ah!  my  friend,  do  not  take 
it  too  much  to  heart !  We  suffer  for  an  hour  and  hve  an  age. 
Thank  God  we  are  yet  alive!  There  are  good  and  bad  men 
everywhere."  And  as  he  spoke  he  hastily  rose  and  went  across 
the  room. 

"  What,  you  old  rascal,  are  you  back  again?  "  said  the  kind 

voice  presently,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hut.  "  Back  again,  ha, 
ha!  You  have  a  good  memory!"  he  patted  a  little  dog  that 
came  leaping  after  him  as  he  turned  to  his  corner,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  parcel  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief. 

"  Here,  master — you  would  like  something  to  eat,  would  not 
you  ?  "  he  said,  untying  the  bundle  and  offering  Peter  some 
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bftked  potatoCT.  **  We  h«d  «  mess  of  soap  mt  noon,  but  these 

potatoes  are  capital."  The  mere  smell  of  them  tempted  Peter, 
who  had  eaten  nothing  all  day;  he  thanked  his  friend  and 
accepted  one. 

"  Well,  how  does  that  do?  "  said  the  little  man,  also  taking  a 
potato.  He  cut  it  in  half,  sprinkled  it  with  some  salt  out  of  the 
handkerchief,  and  offered  some  to  Peter.  "  A  very  good  thing 
u  a  potato ;  eat  Kwuy**  and  Peter  thought  he  never  eaten 
anything  better. 

All  this  is  a  trifle,"  he  said  presently.  "  But  why  did 
they  shoot  those  poor  wretches?— The  youi^iest  was  not 
twenty!" 

"Hush,  hush!"  murmured  the  little  man.   "Tell  me, 
master,  what  made  you  renuun  in  Moscow?  " 
"  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  here  so  som.  I  stayed  quite 

by  chance." 

"  And  how  did  they  get  hold  of  you?    In  your  own  house? ' 

"  I  went  out  to  see  tiie  fire;  there  Uiey  caught  me,  and 
condemned  me  as  an  incendiary." 

"  Where  there  is  justice  there  is  always  injustice,"  said  the 
little  man. 

"  And  you— have  you  been  here  long?  " 

"  I? — Since  Sunday.   They  fetched  me  out  of  hospital." 

*'  You  arc  a  soldier  then?  " 

"  In  Apcheron's  regiment.  I  was  dying  of  fever.  We  had 
never  heard  a  word  about  it;  twenty  of  us  all  lying  there,  and 
we  knew  nothing." 

*'  And  here  I  suppose  you  are  pretty  sick  of  it?  " 

"How  can  one  help  being  sick  of  it! — Plato  Karataiew  is 
my  name,"  said  he,  to  make  conversation  e^isier  between  him- 
self and  his  neighbour,  "  and  the  men  used  to  call  me  the  little 
hawk. — How  can  one  help  being  sad?  Moscow  is  the  motlier 
of  all  our  cities! — But  you,  master,  must  have  lands  and  a 
house :  your  cup  must  be  full — and  a  wife,  too,  perhaps  ?  And 
an  old  father  and  mother — are  they  alive?  " 

Though  Peter  could  not  see  his  face  he  felt  that  his  neighbour 
was  turning  to  him  with  a  friendly  smile,  and  thought  him  verj- 
much  to  be  pitied  when  he  heard  that  he  had  no  parents — above 
all,  no  mother. 

"  A  wife  for  good  counsel  and  a  mother-in-law  for  a  warm 
welcome — but  nothing  can  make  up  for  a  mother! — ^And  have 
you  any  children  ?  "  Peter's  negative  evidently  distressed  him, 
and  he  hastened  to  add: 
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'*      you  are  both  young.   God  may  grant  them  to  you  yet. 
Live  cn  mod  tennt,  tMt  b  the  great  thii^." 
"  Oh,  I  do  not  care  about  it  nowl "  Ttttx  eKctonned  mvohin- 

tarily. 

"Hd)l  My  good  frwnd,  there  is  no  avoiding  beggary  or 
imprisonment  I  You  see,"  he  went  on,  clearing  his  throat  for 
a  long  story,  "  my  master's  estate  was  a  fine  one;  we  had  no 
end  of  land,  the  peasants  lived  coinfortably,  and  the  labourers 
too,  thank  God!  The  com  yielded  seven-fold,  and  we  lived  as 
g(K)d  Christians  should;  till  one  ''ay — "  and  Plato  Kurataiew 
told  him  how  he  had  been  caught  one  day  by  the  gamekeeper 

a  neighbouring  wood,  flexed,  condemned  and  sent  to  serve 
in  the  army.  "  And  what  then!  "  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  it 
looked  like  a  misfortune,  and  it  was  reaVy  a  blessing.  If  J  had 
not  gone  wrong  my  brother  would  ha',  v.  had  to  go  and  leave 
five  children  behind  him.  I,  you  see,  only  left  a  wife;  I  had  a 
little  girl  once,  but  God  Almighty  had  taken  her  back  again. 
I  went  home  once  on  leave.  What  can  I  say  about  it?  They 
live  better  than  tbey  used,  though  there  are  several  mouths  to 
hll;  the  women  were  at  home,  two  of  my  brothers  were  away. 
Michael,  the  youngest,  was  the  only  one  left. — My  father  said 
to  me:  '  All  my  children  are  just  the  »me  to  me;  it  matters 
not  which  finger  i?  nipped,  it  hurts  just  as  much.  If  they  had 
not  caught  Plato  it  would  have  been  Michael.' — So  then,  would 
you  believe  it,  he  led  us  in  front  of  the  images:  '  Michael,'  says 
he,  '  come  here;  bow  down  to  the  earth  before  Him,  and  you 
women  too,  and  you  little  ones.* — Do  you  understand,  master? 
That  is  how  fate  takes  us  by  chance,  and  we  find  fault  and  com- 
plain.— Happiness  is  like  the  water  in  a  landing-net;  you  pull 
it  along  and  it  is  full — you  lilt  it  out  and  it  is  empty! "  Aiter 
a  short  pause  Plato  rose. 

"  You  would  be  glad  to  go  to  sleep,  I  daresay?  "  And  he 
crossed  himself  repeatedly,  muttering:  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Saint  Nicholas,  Saint  Florus,  and  Saint  Laura,  have  mercy 
upon  us!  "  He  touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead,  got  up, 
sighed,  and  laid  down  on  the  straw,  covering  himself  with  his 
greatcoat. 

"  What  was  that  prayer  you  said  ?  " 

"What?"  said  Plato,  already  half  asleep.    "I  said  my 

prayers,  tliat  is  all. — Don't  you  say  your  prayers?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  but  what  were  you  saying  about  Fiorus 
and  Laura?  " 

"  They  are  the  patron  saints  of  horses.  We  must  not  forget 
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the  poor  dumb  creatures.  Do  you  see  this  little  rascal?  He 
has  come  here  for  warmth  and  shelter,"  he  added,  stroking  the 
dog,  who  had  curled  himself  up  at  his  feet.  Thai  be  turned 
over  and  was  sound  asleep  in  an  instant. 

Outside,  in  the  distance,  wailing  and  shrieks  were  still  to  Itc 
heard,  and  the  lurid  glare  of  the  fires  gleamed  between  the  ill- 
fitting  planks  of  the  hut;  but  within  all  was  calm,  dark  and 
silent.  It  was  long  before  Peter  fell  asleep;  he  lay  with  his  eyts 
wide  open  in  the  gloom,  listening  vaguely  to  Plato's  steadv 
snoring,  and  feeling  that  the  world  of  beliefs  which  had 
crumbled  away  in  his  soul  was  undergoing  resurrection  once 
more,  and  built  up  now  on  immovable  foundations. 

Peter  remained  in  this  hut  for  four  weeks,  with  twenty-three 
soldiers,  three  officers,  and  two  civil  officials,  all  prisoners  like 
himself.  This  time  left  scarcely  a  trace  on  his  mcmor\ ; 
nothing  survived  from  it  but  the  figure  of  Plato,  which  he 
retained  as  one  of  his  dearest  and  most  vivid  recollections— 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  genuinely  Russian, 
warm-hearted,  and  true. 

Plato  Karataiew  must  have  been  about  fifty  years  old,  it 
judge  from  the  service  he  had  seen;  he  himself  could  not  have 
told  his  age  with  any  precision.  When  he  laughed  he  displayet! 
two  rows  of  sound,  white  teeth;  his  beard  and  hair  had  not 
streak  of  grey;  his  whole  physique  was  characteristic  of  strengti 
and  determination,  and  above  all,  of  stoicism.  Though  his  fan 
was  closely  covered  with  tiny  wrinkles,  its  expression  was  touch 
ingly  simple,  youthful,  and  innocent.  As  he  spoke  in  his  soil, 
sing-song  voice,  his  words  flowed  with  natural  eloquence;  he 
never  thought  of  what  he  had  said  or  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  and  the  eagerness  and  variety  of  his  tones  gave  them  per- 
suasive effect.  Every  night  and  morning,  as  he  lay  down  and 
got  up  again,  he  never  failed  to  say:  "  Pray  God,  let  me  sleep 
like  a  stone  and  rise  like  a  Kalatch!  "  ^  And  in  point  of  fact 
he  had  hardly  laid  himself  down  when  he  was  dead  asleep, 
and  he  woke  in  the  morning  fresh  and  gay,  and  ready  for 
anything. 

He  knew  a  little  of  everything,  doing  all  neither  very  well 
nor  very  badly.  He  could  cook,  sew,  carpenter,  mend  boots, 
and,  being  busy  all  day,  never  allowed  himself  to  chatter  ari- 
sing till  the  evening.  Nor  did  he  sing  like  a  man  who  expects 
to  be  listened  to;  but  as  the  birds  of  the  air  sing:  it  was  as 
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much  a  need  of  his  nature  as  walking  or  stretching  himself. 

His  voice  was  tender,  sweet,  and  plaintive,  almost  like  a 
woman's,  in  harmony  with  his  serious  face.  After  a  few  weeks 
in  prison  his  beard  had  grown,  and  he  boked  as  if  he  had 
shaken  off  all  that  was  not  absolutely  native  to  him — a  certain 
artificial  look  that  had  come  to  him  with  his  soldier's  training 
—and  had  become  what  he  really  was:  a  peasant  and  a  son  of 
the  soil. 

"  A  soldier  on  leave  makes  a  shirt  of  his  drawers !  "  he  would 
say;  he  was  not  fond  of  talkmg  of  his  long  years  of  service,  but 
was  proud  of  saying  that  he  had  never  been  punished.  When 
he  told  a  story  it  was  generally  some  episode  of  his  early  life 
which  he  loved  to  dwell  on.  The  proverbs  with  which  he  gave 
point  to  his  discourse  were  not  coarse  or  vulgar,  like  those  of 
his  comrades,  and  he  was  fond  of  using  popular  expressions, 
which  in  themselves  have  no  particular  force,  but  which,  when 
applied  appropriately,  are  striking  by  their  aptness  and  wisdom; 
in  his  mouth  they  acquired  new  value. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  other  prisoners  Plato  was  just  a  soldier, 
to  be  made  game  of  on  occasion,  and  sent  to  do  every  kind  of 
errand ;  but  in  Peter's  mind  he  dwelt  for  ever  after  as  the  ideal 
ivpe  of  simphcity  and  truth :  always  just  what  he  had  felt  him 
to  be  from  the  first  night  he  had  spent  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

Princess  Maria,  on  hearing  from  Nicli^las  that  her  brother 
was  at  Yaroslaw  with  the  Rostows,  decided  on  going  thither,  in 
spite  of  her  aunt's  remonstrances,  and  on  taking  her  little 
nephew  with  her.  The  difficulties  of  the  journey  did  not 
make  her  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Her  duty  lay  before  her:  it 
was  to  nurse  her  brother  who  was  suffering— perh.ips  dying, 
and  to  take  him  his  child.  If  Prince  Andrew  had  not  asked 
to  see  her  no  doubt  it  was  because  his  extreme  weakness  pre- 
vented him,  or  because  he  feared  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey 
for  her  and  the  boy. 

A  few  days  sufficed  for  her  arrangements.  Her  conveyances 
were  a  large  coach,  in  which  she  had  travelled  to  Voronege,  a 
britzska,  and  a.  fourgon.  Her  party  consisted  of  Alademoiselle 
Bourrienne,  little  Nicholas  and  his  tutor,  her  old  nurse,  two 
maids,  old  Tikhone,  a  young  footman,  and  a  heyduc  whom  her 
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aunt  lent  her  as  an  escort.  It  was  impossible  to  take  the  usual 
road,  so  sht  must  make  a  round  by  Lipetsk,  Riazan,  and 
Vladimir,  where  she  had  not  a  hope  of  finding  post-horses;  and 
the  journey  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  dangerous,  as  the 

French,  was  said,  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  jf 
Riazan.  Mademoiselle  Bourrienne,  Dessalle  ,  and  her  servants 
were  amazed  at  her  unceasing  activity  and  steady  purpose. 
She  was  in  bed  the  last  and  up  the  first;  she  allowed  no  obstacle 
to  hinder  her,  and  thanks  to  her  energy,  which  kept  them  all 
up  to  the  mark,  they  reached  Yaroslaw  in  a  fortnight. 

The  last  part  of  her  stay  at  Voron6ge  had  brought  her  the 
greatest  happiness  of  her  life,  for  her  love  for  Nicholas  was  no 
longer  a  torment  to  her;  it  filled  her  soul,  and  seemed  to  have 
become  part  of  her  being.  The  stru^le  was  over;  for,  without 
confessing  it  to  herself,  ever  since  her  last  interview  with  him, 
she  had  felt  sure  of  loving  and  being  loved.  Nicholas  had  not 
alluded  to  the  renewal  of  the  old  engagement  between  Natacha 
and  Prince  Andrew,  if  he  should  recover,  but  Princess  Maria 
could  guess  that  it  was  constantly  in  his  mind.  His  manner  to 
her — tender,  reserved,  and  thoughtful — did  not  change;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  pleased  to  think  that  this  possible  relation- 
ship set  him  at  liberty  to  give  expression  to  friendship,  under 
which  Princess  Maria  soon  discerned  love.  She  felt  that  she 
herself  loved  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  her  life,  and,  happ\ 
in  believing  herself  beloved,  she  calmly  abandoned  herself  to 
that  happiness. 

This  calnmess  did  not  prevent  her  feeling  the  keenest  concern 
at  the  desperate  situation  in  which  she  would  find  her  brother; 
on  the  contrary,  it  left  her  mind  free  to  think  of  it  more  exclu- 
sively. The  deep  anguish  of  her  worn  and  heart-broken  face 
made  them  all  fear  that  she  would  fall  seriously  ill,  but  the 
difficulties  and  anxieties  of  the  journey  seemed  to  double  her 
strength  by  occupying  her  tiioughts,  and  so  compelling  her 
to  forget,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  the  object  of  her  undertaking. 
Nevertheless,  as  she  got  nearer  to  Yaroslaw,  remembering  that 
within  an  hour  or  two  her  worst  fears  might  be  confirrr  her 
agitation  was  too  much  for  her  self-control.  She  sent  lorward 
the  heyduc  to  ascertain  where  the  Rostows  were  lodging,  and 
inquire  as  to  the  state  of  Prince  Andrew's  health.  Having 
done  so,  he  returned  and  met  the  carriage  as  it  was  entering  the 
town.  He  was  terrified  at  his  mistress's  palor  as  she  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window. 

**  I  have  found  out  all  you  want  to  know,  excellency.  Count 
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Rostow's  family  live  a  little  way  from  this,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  a  merchant  named  Bronnikow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga." 

Princess  Maria  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  wondering 
and  fearing  at  his  saying  nothing  in  reply  to  the  main  question. 
Mademoiselle  Bourriemae  spoke  the  words. 

"  And  how  is  the  prince?  "  she  said. 

"  His  excellency  is  with  the  family." 

"Then  he  is  alive!"  thought  the  princess.   "And  how  is 

he?  "  she  asked. 
"  The  servants  say  he  is  going  on  just  the  same." 
What  did  that  mean?   She  was  afraid  to  ask,  and  glanced 

at  the  child  who  sat  facing  her — he  was  enchanted  at  finding 
himself  in  a  large  town.  Then  her  head  drooped,  and  she  did 
not  look  up  again  till  the  heavy  vehicle,  creaking  and  rolling 
on  its  springs,  suddenly  stopped.  The  step  was  let  down  with 
a  clatter,  and  the  door  opened.  On  her  left  she  caught  sight  of 
a  sheet  of  water — the  river  Volga  ;  jn  the  right  were  some 
steps  on  which  some  servants  were  standing,  with  a  young 
fresh-coloured  girl,  her  head  crowned  with  wide  plaits  of  black 
hair,  and  a  melancholy  smile  on  her  lips.   This  was  Sonia. 

The  princess  eagerly  ran  up  the  steps,  ..hile  Sonia,  with 
some  embarrassment,  exclaimed:  "This  way,  this  way!" 
Then  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  rather  Eastern- 
looking  woman,  advanced  in  years,  who  hurried  forward  to 
meet  her.  Overcome  by  emotion,  the  countess  threw  her  arms 
round  her,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  I  love  you  dearly — I  have  known 
you  a  long  time.  .  .  ." 

Princess  Maria  knew  who  it  must  be,  and  that  she  must 
respond  to  this  effusiveness;  but  not  knowing  what  to  say  she 
murmured  a  few  words  in  French,  and  then  asked:  "  And  he 
—how  is  he  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  says  he  is  out  of  danger,"  replied  the  countess, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  sigh  that  contradicted  her 
words. 

"  Where  is  he?    Can  I  see  him?  " 

"Of  course;  in  a  few  minutes,  my  dear. — x^.id  is  this  his 
son?  "  added  the  countess,  as  Nicholas  came  in  with  his  tutor. 
"What  a  sweet  child! — ^The  house  is  a  large  one;  there  is 
room  in  it  for  every  one." 

Still  petting  the  little  boy,  the  countess  led  them  into  the 
drawing-room  where  Sonia  was  talking  to  Mademoiselle 
Bourrienne.  The  count  came  in  to  pay  his  respects  to  Princess 
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Maria,  who  thought  him  greatly  changed  since  she  had  last 
seen  him;  then  he  had  been  brisk,  gay,  and  confident — now 
he  was  broken  and  bewildered:  it  was  sad  to  see  him.  As  he 
spoke  to  her  he  glanced  stealthily  round  at  the  others  as  if  to 
mark  the  "iffect  of  his  words.  Since  the  catastrophe  at  Moscow 
and  his  own  ruin,  uprooted  from  the  surroundings  and  hahits 
that  made  up  his  existence,  he  had,  so  to  sj-u^v-k,  lost  his  way 
and  his  place  in  life. 

In  spite  of  hei  iger  desire  to  see  her  brother  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  ujmoyance  she  felt  at  all  these  formalities  and 
compliments  to  herself  and  her  nephew,  she  took  note  of  what 
was  going  on  around  her.  She  saw  that  the  least  she  could  do 
was  to  conform  for  the  moment  to  the  order  of  things,  and 
accept  the  consequences  with  resignation. 

"  This  is  my  niece,"  said  the  count,  introducing  Sonia,  "  I 
do  not  think  you  know  ber." 

She  turned  and  embraced  Sonia,  trying  to  smother  the  impulse 
of  instinctive  hostility  that  she  felt  at  seeing  her.  All  these 
commonplace  civilities,  lasting  so  much  too  long  for  her  im- 
patience, made  a  most  painful  impression  on  her,  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  her  own  feelings 
and  those  of  all  these  people. 

"  \\  here  is  he?  "  she  asked,  once  more  addressing  the  circle 
generally. 

"  He  is  downstairs.   Natacha  is  with  him,"  said  Sonia, 

colouring.    "  You  are  tired  I  daresay,  princess?  " 

Tears  of  impatience  filled  Princess  Maria's  eyes ;  she  turned 
away  and  was  on  the  point  of  asking  the  countess  in  so  man)- 
words  to  take  her  to  her  brother,  when  a  light  step  was  heard 
outside.  It  was  Natacha — that  Natacha  to  whom  she  had 
taken  such  a  dislike  on  the  occasion  of  their  former  meeting; 
but  a  glance  was  enough  to  assure  her  that  here,  at  any  rate, 
was  one  who  could  leel  with  her  entirely,  and  who  truly  shared 
her  sorrow.  She  hastened  to  meet  her,  threw  her  arms  round 
her,  and  burst  into  sobs  on  her  shoulder. 

W  lien  Natacha,  who  was  sitting  with  Prince  Andrew,  had 
been  informed  of  the  princess's  arrival,  she  had  quietly  left  the 
room  to  run  to  meet  her.  Her  agitated  face  expressed  only 
unbounded  affection  for  her,  for  him,  for  all  who  were  near  and 
dear  to  the  man  she  lo\  t'd,  great  pity  for  every  one  else,  and 
an  intense  desire  to  sacrifice  herself  wholly  for  those  who  were 
suffering.  The  mere  selfish  hope  of  joining  her  life  to  that  of 
Piiiice  Andrew  had  ceased  to  exist  in  her  heart,  and  Princess 
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Maria's  subtle  instinct  detected  this  at  the  first  gUuae:  this 

discovery  mitigated  the  bitterness  of  her  tears. 

"Come  to  him,  Maria,"  said  Natacha,  leading  her  into 
another  room.  The  princess  raised  her  head  and  wiped  her 
eyes,  but  she  checked  herself  as  she  was  about  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. She  felt  that  words  were  inadequate  to  formulate  it  or 
to  reply  to  it,  and  that  she  could  read  in  Natacha's  face  and 
eyes  all  she  sought  to  know* 

Natacha,  on  her  part,  was  anxious  and  doubtful :  ought  she, 
or  ought  she  not,  to  tell  her  what  she  knew?  How  coulc'  she 
hide  the  truth  from  those  clear  eyes  which  seemed  to  see  to  the 
very  bottom  of  her  soul — eyes  which  could  not  be  deceived? 
Her  lips  quivered,  and  bursting  into  loud  sobs,  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands.  Maria  understood.  However,  she  could  not 
resign  all  hope.  She  asked  in  what  state  the  wouuv^  was,  and 
how  long  his  general  condition  had  been  so  mixch  worse. 

«'  You— you  will  see,"  said  Natacha,  through  her  tears. 

"When  did  this  come  on?"  asked  Princess  Maria.  And 
Natacha  told  her  how,  from  the  first,  the  fever  and  pain  had 
made  a  fatal  issue  seem  inevitable ;  how  they  had  diminished, 
but  the  doctor  had  then  feared  gangrene ;  how  that,  too,  had 
been  averted;  then,  on  their  arrival  at  Yaroslaw,  the  ^yound 
had  begun  to  suppurate,  and  the  doctor  had  hoped  that  it  was 
healing  in  the  regular  course,  but  presently  there  had  been  fever 
again,  though  not  to  an  alarming  degree. 

"  At  last,  these  two  days,"  saifl  Natacha,  swallowing  her  sobs. 
"  It  came  on  suddenly— a  change— I  do  not  know  why— you 
will  see  for  yourself. ' 
"  Is  he  very  weak?    Is  he  much  thiniKr?  " 
"  No,  nothing  of  that  kind,  much  worse.    You  will  see. 
^^aria,  he  is  too  good,  much  too  good,  for  this  world;  he  cannot 

ve — and  then  ..." 

When  Nau  .la  opened  the  door  for  Maria  to  go  in  first,  the 
princess  felt  that,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  efforts,  she  would  not 
have  the  strength  to  control  herself  and  see  her  brother  wilhuut 
shedding  tears.  She  knew  full  well  what  "  it "  was  that  had 
come  over  him  these  two  days.  She  uuderstor  d  that  this 
sweetness  of  humility  and  tenderness  could  only  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  death.  In  fancy  she  saw  the  face  of  her  litUe  Andrew 
as  she  had  seen  it  in  their  childhood,  with  the  gentle,  loving 
look  that  touched  her  so  deeply  when  she  had  seen  it  once 
more  years  after;  she  expected  him  to  receive  her  with  ii;vr,g 
and  agitated  words,  such  as  her  father  had  spoken  on  his  deach- 
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bjd,  and  felt  that  she  must  melt  into  tears  in  spite  of  herself. 
However,  it  must  come  to  that  sooner  or  later,  so  she  resolutely 
went  forward. 

Lying  on  a  wide  sofa,  on  a  heap  of  pillows,  wrapped  m  a 

dressing-gown  trimmed  with  grey  squirrel,  very  thin,  very  white, 
with  a  handkerchief  in  one  transparent  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  smoothed  his  long  silky  moustadie,  Prince  Andrew 

looked  at  the  two  women  as  they  came  in.  Princess  Maria 
instinctively  trod  more  slowly.  As  she  saw  the  expression  in 
her  brother's  face  and  eyes  her  sobs  ceased,  her  tears  did  not 
flow— she  felt  frightened,  like  a  culprit.  Am  I  guilty  ?  "  she 
asked  herself. — "  Yes,  for  you  have  life  and  a  future  before 
you  .  .  answered  Prince  Andrew's  absent,  severe  eyes;  and 
that  deep  gaze,  sunk  as  it  seemed  in  self-contemplation,  had 
something  hostile  in  it  as  he  slowly  turned  it  on  them. 

"  Maria,  how  are  you.?  How  did  you  get  here?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  kissed  her;  and  his  voice,  like  his  gaze,  did  not  seem  to 
belong  to  him.  A  scream  of  despair  would  have  alumed  his 
sister  less  than  that  voice. 

"Have  you  brought  the  child?"  he  asked  gently,  with  a 
visible  effort  of  memory. 

"  And  how  do  you  feel  now?  "  asked  Maria,  wondering  at 
findmg  she  could  say  anything. 

"  You  must  ask  the  doctor,  my  dear;  "  thai,  trying  to  say 
something  kind,  he  added,  speaking  in  a  mechanical  way, 
"  Thank  you,  dear,  for  having  come." 

His  sister  pressed  his  hand,  but  the  pressure  made  him  frown, 
though  very  slightly.  He  said  no  more,  and  she  could  find  n.i 
words.  In  his  speech,  in  his  voice,  above  all  in  his  eyes,  she 
read  all  too  plainly  that  detachment  from  life,  which  is  so  terrihle 
to  see  in  those  who  are  dying,  especially  when  we  ourselves  are 
in  health  and  vigour.  He  cared  no  more  for  it,  not  because 
he  did  not  understand  it,  but  because  his  soul  was  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  an  unknown  world,  out  of  the  ken  of  the  living, 
and  which  parted  him  from  them. 

"  What  a  strange  fate  has  brought  us  together  again ! "  he 
said  presently,  breaking  the  silence  and  looking  at  Natacha. 
"  She  has  nursed  me,  as  you  see." 

Princess  Maria  listened  in  amazement.  How  could  her 
brother,  who  was  so  fastidiously  refined  in  matters  of  feeling, 
speak  thus  in  the  presence  of  the  -  -iiaii  he  loved,  and  who 
loved  him?  If  he  could  have  dreamed  of  coming  back  to  life 
again  he  would  never  have  spoken  with  this  torturing  cahnness. 
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The  only  possible  explanation  was  that  he  was  indifferent  to 

every  consideration,  because  something  else — something  supreme 
-was  being  borne  in  upon  him.  The  converse  k*on  was  strained 
md  painful,  and  became  fragmentary. 

"  Maria  came  through  Riazan,"  said  Natacha.  Prince 
Andrew  was  not  surprised  to  hear  her  speak  of  his  sister  by 
her  Christian  name  alone;  indeed  Natacha  herself  perceived  for 
the  first  time  that  she  had  done  so, 

"Yes?  "  he  said. 

"  She  was  told  that  Moscow  is  burnt — burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  that  .  .  But  ^e  stopped,  seeing  that  he  was  making 
vain  efforts  to  listen. 

" Yes,  so  they  say,"  he  murmured,  "it  is  very  sad,"  and 
gazing  into  vacancy,  he  pulled  his  moustache. 

"And  you,  Maria,  met  Count  Nicholas?  "  he  said  suddenly. 
"  He  wrote  home  that  he  had  been  greatly  charmed  with  you," 
he  went  on,  quite  lucidly,  but  hardly  realising  the  force  of  the 
phrase  to  those  who  were  living  the  life  of  every  day.  "  If  you 
like  him,  too,  that  would  do  very  well — you  might  marry 
him ! "  And  Maria,  as  she  heard,  understood  how  far  away 
indeed  he  must  be  from  this  nether  world. 

"  Why  talk  of  me  ?  "  she  said  very  composedly,  and  she 
looked  at  Natacha,  who  did  not  raise  her  eyes.  Again  there 
was  silence. 

"Andrew,"  said  his  sister,  after  a  pause^  "would  you — will 
you  see  your  boy?  He  has  asked  for  you  incessantly."  The 
iaintest  smile  parted  Prince  Andrew's  lips;  Maria,  who  knew 
so  well  every  shade  of  expression  on  hir  face,  saw  with  alarm 
that  it  was  not  a  smile  of  gladness,  or  of  affection — that  it  was 
ironical  at  the  idea  of  her  trying  this  last  means  of  reviving  the 
emotions  which  were  dying  by  degrees,  as  he  was  dying. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  see  him.    Is  he  quite  well?  " 

The  little  boy  was  brought  in.  He  was  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  his  father,  who  kissed  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  ix> 
say;  but  he  did  not  cry,  because  no  one  else  in  the  room  cried. 
When  he  had  left  the  room,  Princess  Maria  bent  over  her 
brother,  and  unable  to  control  herself  any  longer,  melted  into 
tears.   Prince  Andrew  looked  at  her  steadily: 

"  You  are  crying  for  him,"  he  said.    She  nodded  her  head. 

"  But  you  must  not  cry  here,"  he  added  quite  calmly. 

He  understood  that  his  sister  should  bewail  the  fate  which 
would  leave  his  child  an  orphan,  and  he  even  tried  to  see  it  in 
that  light. 
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"  Yes,  it  must  seem  very  sad  to  her — and  yet  it  is  so  simple," 
said  he  to  himself.  "  The  fowls  of  the  air  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them."  He 
thought  he  would  quote  the  verse  to  his  sistw.  "  No,  it  is  us^ 
less,"  he  reflected,  "  she  would  take  it  differently.  The  living 
cannot  understand  that  all  these  feelings  that  are  so  dear  to 
them— all  these  thoughts  which  seem  so  important,  really  do 
not  matter.  No,  we  have  ceased  to  meet  on  common  ground." 
And  he  said  no  more. 

Little  Prince  Nicholas  was  seven  years  old;  he  knew  nothing 
yet,  not  even  his  letters;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man  grown  and 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  he  could  not  have  under- 
stood more  clearly  or  felt  more  deeply  the  significance  of  the 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed  between  his  father,  his  aunt,  and 
Natacha.  It  was  Natacha  who  led  him  away.  He  went  with 
her  without  a  word,  and  creeping  up  to  her  looked  in  her  face 
with  his  large,  shy,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  leaned  his  head  on  her 
breast;  his  short,  rosy  lips  trembled  and  curled,  and  he  cried 
noiselessly. 

From  that  day  he  kept  out  of  the  way  of  Dessalles  and  of 
the  countess,  who  loaded  him  with  care  and  kindness;  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  alone,  or  to  stay  with  his  aunt  or  Natacha,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted;  and  he  would  throw  his  arms  round 
them  and  caress  them  in  silence. 

Princess  Maria  left  her  brother's  room  quite  hopeless;  she 
never  again  spoke  to  Natacha  of  his  possible  recovery.  They 
took  it  in  turns  to  sit  with  him;  Princess  Maria  did  not  weep, 
but  she  prayed  fervently  to  the  Infinite  and  Inscrutable  Being, 
whose  presence  is  so  near  to  the  pillow  of  the  dying. 

Prince  Andrew  knew  that  this  was  death— that  he  was  half- 
dead  already — by  his  conscious  detachment  from  all  earthlv 
iriterests,  and  by  the  strange  and  radiant  beatitude  that  filled 
his  soul.  He  lay  waiting  for  the  inevitable,  without  impatience 
or  trepidation.  That  great,  ominous  and  eternal  fact,  unknown 
and  far  away,  which  all  his  Ufa  long  had  dwelt  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  thoughts,  was  near  now,  close  at  hand;  he  could 
feel  it — almost  touch  it. 

Formerly  he  had  dreaded  death.  Twice  had  he  passed 
through  the  fearful  gulf  of  death  in  agonies,  and  now  he  no 
longer  feared  it  as  he  had  when  his  eyes,  that  had  been  gazing 
on  the  beauty  of  the  woods,  the  meadows,  the  deep-blue  skv, 
saw  it  rushing  at  him  in  the  spinning,  rushing  shell.  When 
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be  first  oamc  to  himself  in  the  hospital  tent,  that  flower  of 

heavenly  love  had  blossomed  in  his  soul,  freed  for  a  while  from 
the  burthen  of  living;  and  thus  delivered  from  the  cares  of 
earth,  all  fear  of  death  had  vanished.  The  more  he  allowed 
himself  to  dwell  on  the  mysterious  future  which  opened  before 
him,  the  more  he  unconsciously  lost  hold  on  all  that  lay  near 
him,  and  the  barrier  between  life  and  death,  which  has  no 
terrors,  but  in  the  absence  of  love,  gradually  gave  way.  In 
what  is  the  meaning  of  loving  all  mankind,  and  of  sclf-dexolion 
through  love,  unless  it  is  loving  no  one  in  particular,  and  living 
a  divine  and  spiritual  life? 

He  looked  forward  to  the  end  with  real  indifierence:  "  So 
much  the  better !"  thought  he. 

But  after  that  night  of  delirious  visions  when  the  woman  his 
heart  craved  for  had  come  to  him,  when  her  lips  and  tears  had 
touched  his  hand,  the  love  of  woman  had  revived  in  him  and 
rene\-  od  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  life.  Confused  thoughts 
of  gladness  had  crowded  on  him;  he  had  rememliered  the 
moment  when  he  had  seen  Kouraguine  by  his  side  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  again  feel  towards  liim  as  he  had  then  felt. 
He  was  tormented  by  a  delirious  wish  to  know  whether  he  still 
were  alive,  but  could  n<^t  make  up  his  mind  to  inquire. 

His  case  had  followed  the  normal  course,  and  the  change 
that  had  come  over  him  in  the  last  two  days,  as  Natacha  had 
told  Maria,  was  the  closing  struggle  between  life  and  death. 
Death  was  the  stronger,  and  the  renewal  of  his  love  for  Natacha 
was  no  more  than  an  involuntary  confession  of  how  precious 
life  was  to  him,  a  last  revolt  of  the  flesh  against  the  horron  of 
the  unknown. 

One  evening  when  he  had  been  dozing,  and  was  slightly 
excited,  as  he  usually  was  at  nightfall,  by  an  increase  of  fever 
which  lent  extreme  acuteness  to  his  senses,  he  suddenly  became 
conscious  of  a  glow  of  beatific  gladness. 

"  Ah!  "  thought  he,  "  she  has  come  into  the  room!  " 

It  was,  in  fact,  Natacha  who  had  stolen  in  to  take  her  accus- 
tomed seat  by  his  bed,  and  he  was  instinctively  aware  of  her 
presence.  She  sat  back  in  an  arm-chair,  and  her  head  screened 
her  candle  from  his  eyes;  she  was  diligeit'y  knitting  a  stocking, 
begun  one  day  when  Prince  Andrew  had  said  no  one  made  such 
a  <7ond  nurse  as  an  old  woman  knitting.  The  mono tc  nous 
movement  produced,  he  said,  a  soothing  effect  on  the  patient's 
nerves.  The  young  girl's  nimble  fingers  worked  fast  with  the 
long  needles,  and  he  studied  the  pensive  profile  of  her  bent 
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head  with  tender  emotimi.  Suddenly  her  ball  of  wool  slipped 
and  rolled  away.  Natacha  started,  stole  a  look  at  the  invalid 
and  putting  up  her  hand  to  keep  the  light  out  of  his  eye;;,  stooj.  .d! 
picked  up  the  ball,  and  returned  to  her  former  position.  He 
watched  her,  but  did  not  stir;  he  saw  her  bosom  rise  and  fall 
while  she  noiselessly  tried  to  recover  her  breath.  During  the 
early  days  of  their  reunion  he  had  owned  to  her  that  if  he  were 
restored  to  life  he  would  everlastingly  thank  God  for  the  wound 
that  had  brought  them  together  i^|ain;  but  ht  Lad  never 
spoken  of  that  again. 

"  Can  it  possibly  be  so  now?  "  thought  he,  as  he  listened  to 
the  slight  noise  of  the  needles.  "  Why  should  Heaven  havt 
allowed  us  to  meet  once  more  if  only  that  i  s?  ould  die?  Has 
the  one  truth  of  life  been  revealed  to  me  only  that  I  should  be 
left  in  a  lie?  I  love  her  more  than  the  whole  world,  and  can 
I  help  loving  her?  "  And  he  groaned  deeply,  a  habit  he  had 
fallen  into  during  his  long  hours  of  suffering. 

As  she  heard  him  Natacha  laid  her  work  on  the  table  and 
leaned  over  to  look  at  him.  Seeing  the  gUtter  of  his  eyes  she 
spoke:  "  You  are  not  asleep  then !  " 

"No,  I  have  been  watching  you  a  long  time;  I  felc  you 
come  in.  No  one  but  you  brings  me  that  sweet  calm — that 
radiance. — I  could  almost  cry  for  happiness !  " 

Natacha  went  nearer,  and  his  face  flushed  with  passion  and 
gladness. 

"  Natacha,  I  love  you  too  much;  I  love  you  more  than  all 
the  world." 

"  And  I—"  she  looked  away  an  instant.  "  Why  too  much  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  Why  too  much?— Tell  me,  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
what  you  think:  Shall  I  live?  " 

"I  am  sure  of  it— sure  of  it!"  cried  Natacha,  seizing  his 
hands  with  growing  excitement.    He  did  not  reply. 

"  How  good  that  would  be ! "  he  sighed,  and  he  kissed  her 
hand. 

Natacha  was  happy;  but  she  remembered  that  too  much 
excitement  might  be  fatal: 

"  You  have  not  slept,"  said  she,  composing  herself.  "  You 
must  try  to  sleep;  I  entreat  you." 

He  pressed  her  hand  once  more  and  she  weit  back  to  her 
place.  Twice  she  glanced  round,  and  meeting  his  eye  each 
time  she  concentrated  her  attention  on  her  knitting  so  as  not 
to  look  up  again.   Presently  he  fell  asleep.   Not  for  long,  how- 
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ever.  He  wdke  in  a  cold  sweat.   His  mind  was  beginning  to 

hover  between  life  and  death. 

"Love—"  he  thoujght  a^;ain.  "What  is  love?  It  is  the 
negation  cf  death,  it  is  life  itself.  All  that  I  understand  at  all 
I  un^'^rstand  by  love  alone.  It  includes  everything. — Love  is 
God,  and  death  is  the  re-absorption  of  an  atom  of  love — that  is 
myself — by  the  universal  and  external  source  of  love."  And 
these  dreams  brought  him  comfort;  but  they  were  no  more 
than  dreams  that  strayed  through  his  brain,  without  leaving 
even  a  shadow  of  reality;  and  he  fell  asleep  again,  still  torn  by 
a  myriad  of  confused  and  exciting  fancies. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  bed  in  the  room  where  he  now 
was,  but  in  recovered  health.  A  long  line  of  unknown  persons 
oassed  before  him.  He  was  talking  with  them,  and  discussing 
various  subjects,  and  thinking  of  following  them  he  knew  not 
whither,  saying  to  himself  all  the  while  that  he  was  wasting 
time  in  trifles  when  he  had  far  more  serious  matters  to  attend 
to;  and  still  he  lingered,  talking  and  amazing  them  by  his 
brilliant  quotations,  which  nevertheless  had  no  sen.se. — By 
degrees  these  forms  vanished,  and  his  whole  attention  became 
concentrated  on  the  half-open  door. — Can  he  shut  it  quickly 
enough?  All  depends  on  that.  He  rises  and  goes  towards  it 
to  shoot  the  bolt,  but  his  legs  give  way  under  him :  he  feels 
that  he  must  be  too  late.  Gathering  all  his  strength  into  a 
final  effort  he  is  about  to  rush  forward  when  a  fearful  anguish 
freezes  his  soul — anguish  that  is  the  fear  of  Death!— It  is 
Death  that  is  thp^e  waiting  at  the  door,  and  just  as  he  drags 
himself  breathless  to  the  threshold  the  h'  '  ous  spectre  pushes 
it  open  and  looks  in!  That  nameless  creature  is  Death, — 
Death  is  marching  down  upon  him;  he  must  fly,  come  what 
may,  he  must  escape.  He  clutches  at  the  door,  he  can  no 
k.  '  '-r  close  it,  but  by  putting  forth  all  his  remainin<,r  energy 

may  perhaps  succeed  in  checking  "  Its  "  advance  ? — Alas ! 
his  strength  fails  him,  he  is  beating  the  air;  again  the  door 
opens  a  little  wider — again  he  tries  to  resist  the  fateful  pressure 
from  without.  In  vain!  The  spectre  comes  in,  he  is  here.  .  .  .  ! 
Prince  Andrew  felt  himself  dying. 

But  at  the  same  moment  he  became  conscious  that  he  was 
asleep,  and  with  a  great  effort  he  woke.  ...  "  Yes,  it 
was  certainly  Death!— To  die  and  wake!  Is  death  then  an 
awakening?  " 

The  idea  flashed  on  him  Hke  a  lightning  gleam;  a  comer  of 
the  veil  which  still  parted  him  from  the  unknown  had  been 
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lifted  from  his  soul.  His  body  was  being  released  from  the 
bmids  that  held  it  to  earth,  and  a  mysterious  beatitude  came 
over  him  which  from  that  moment  did  not  (Jcst-rt  liim. 

lie  woke  bathed  in  chill  sweat,  and  made  a  slight  movement 
Natacha  came  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  did 
not  understand  her  (|uestion,  but  looked  at  her  with  strange 
vacancy.  That  it  was  of  which  she  had  spoken  to  Princcb^ 
Maria. 

From  that  moment  the  fever  took  a  malignant  course,  an  i 
whatever  the  doctors  naighi  say  she  could  not  cheat  hersflf  out 
of  her  perception  that  the  progress  of  the  mortal  symptonas  was 
alaimingly  acute. 

His  last  days  and  hours  glided  peacefully  away  without  aiiv 
further  change  in  his  general  condition.  Princess  Maria  aiv! 
Natacha  hardly  left  him  for  a  moment,  but  they  were  fullv 
aware  that  the  sole  aim  of  their  care  was  the  physical  presence 
— the  mortal  hull,  which  would  soon  be  no  more  than  a  dear 
and  far-away  memory;  that  his  spirit  was  no  longer  of  this 
world.  Their  feehngs  were  so  intense  and  deep  that  the  terrible 
advent  of  death  took  no  hold  on  their  minds.  It  was  useless 
to  indulge  their  grief,  so  they  did  not  weep,  neither  when  sittinc 
by  him  nor  when  out  of  the  room,  and  as  words  were  empty  anc: 
inadequate  to  express  it,  they  ceased  even  to  speak  about  hirr. 
They  saw  him  sinking  slowly,  calmly  into  the  unseen;  and 
both  felt  it  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was  well. 

He  confessed  and  received  the  Sacrament  and  bade  them  al! 
farewell.  When  his  h'ttle  son  was  brought  to  him  he  kissed  h\< 
cheek  and  turned  away,  not  out  of  any  regret  at  dying,  hui 
because  he  supposed  that  nothing  more  was  expected  of  him. 
When  they  begged  him  to  give  his  child  his  blessing  he  did  so, 
and  then  looked  round  inquiringly  as  if  to  ask  whether  there  was 
an\  thing  more  for  him  to  do ;  and  he  breathed  his  last  supported 
by  his  sister  and  Natacha. 

"  It  i.s  over!     said  Maria  a        minutes  later. 

Natacha  bent  down,  looked  into  the  dead  eyes  and  closed 
them. 

"  Where  is  he  now?  "  she  wondered  to  herself. 

When  he  had  been  laid  in  his  cntfin  all  the  household  came 
in  to  see  the  last  of  him.  The  child  was  startled  with  painful 
surprise;  every  one  cried:  the  countess  and  Sonia  for  Natacha 
and  for  him  who  was  gone;  the  old  count  for  himself — fore- 
seeing that  he,  too,  ere  long  must  cross  the  same  bourni;. 
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Katacha  and  Princess  Maria  wept  too;  not  for  their  own  grief, 
but  under  an  infiuoice  which  made  their  hearts  overfiow— the 
s^ht  of  the  aoknui,  simple  mystery  of  Death  1 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

The  correlation  of  causes  is  a  thing  incomprehensihle  by  the 
human  mind,  but  the  desire  to  compreliend  them  is  horn  witfi 
it  Hence  those  who  cannot  discern  the  logic  of  events  jump 
at  the  first  coincidence  that  strikes  them  and  exclaim:  "  This 

s  the  cause." 

Hut  as  soon  as  we  have  go^^^  to  the  bottom  of  the  smallest 
historical  fact,  that  is  to  say  of  the  mass  of  humanity  from  whkh 
It  took  its  rise,  we  discern  that  the  will  of  an  individual  not 

onlv  rannot  giiide  those  masses,  but  is  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  a  superior  power.  Though  historical  events  have  in  fact  no 
other  cause  than  the  elementary  cause,  they  are  nevertheless 
governed  by  laws  which  are  unknown  to  us,  or  which  we  ran 
hardlv  detect,  and  which  we  can  never  discover  until  we  give 
up  all  idea  of  finding  behind  them  the  will  of  any  individual 
n.  '!"hup  a  knowledge  of  the  law  bv  wliich  the  planets  move 
only  became  possible  when  men  had  given  up  the  notion  of  the 
fixity  of  the  earth. 

After  the  liattle  of  Borodino  and  the  evacuation  and  burning 
nf  Moscow,  tlie  most  important  e[)i.sode  of  the  war  of  1812,  in 
the  opinion  of  historians,  was  the  march  of  the  Russian  army 
wl;.  n  it  loft  the  road  to  Riazan  to  proct'cd  towards  Kalouga 
and  establish  itself  in  the  camp  at  Taroutino.  They  attribute 
this  heroic  feat  to  various  individuals,  and  even  the  French, 
w!h  n  speaking  of  this  flank  movement,  praise  the  genius  dis- 
played by  the  Russian  chiefs  at  this  juncture.  We,  i:-  »  evej, 
fail  to  discover,  as  these  historians  have  done,  any  deep-laid 
scheme,  evolved  by  a  single  brain,  to  save  Russia  and  ruin 
Napoleon,  or  to  see  in  it  the  faintest  trace  of  military  genius. 
For  no  stupendous  intelligence  is  needed  to  perceive  that  the 
best  position  for  an  army  which  is  not  to  fight  is  m  a  pot 
wiicre  it  can  ensure  supplies.  The  veiicsL  cluid  nright  .ave 
guessed,  in  1812,  that  the  road  to  Kalouga  offered  the  greatest 
advantages  after  the  retreat  of  the  army.  By  what  chain  of 
ailment  have  these  gentlemen  discovered  that  this  manoeuvre 
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was  such  a  brilliant  scheme?  Where  do  they  find  that  its 
direct  outcome  was  the  salvation  of  Russia  and  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy?  In  point  of  fact,  to  argue  from  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  it,  which  were  coincident  with  it,  and 
which  followed  it,  this  flaidc  march  might  have  been  the  ruin  of 
the  Russians  and  the  saving  of  the  French;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  had  a  favourable  result  on  the  situation  of  the  army. 

But  for  the  co-operation  of  other  circumstances  it  could  have 
come  to  no  good  issue.  What  would  have  happened  if  Moscow 
had  not  been  burnt,  if  Murat  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  Russian 
troops,  if  Napoleon  had  not  sat  down  in  inaction,  if  the  Russian 
army  had  forced  a  battle  on  quitting  Moscow — as  Benningsen 
and  Barclay  advised,  if  Napoleon  had  marched  on  Taroutino 
and  attacked  the  Russians  with  one-tenth  of  the  energy  he 
displayed  at  Smolensk,  if  the  French  had  gone  on  to  St.  Peters- 
burg? etc.,  etc.  Under  any  of  these  conditions  safety  would 
have  turned  to  disaster.  How  is  it  that  those  who  study 
history  have  shut  their  eyes  and  ascribed  tlus  movement  to  the 
decision  of  some  one  man?  No  one  had  prepared  and  schemed 
for  iJiis  manoeuvre  beforehand;  and  at  the  moment  when  it  wa^ 
carried  out  it  was  simply  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances, 
and  its  consequences  could  not  be  seen  until  it  )md  gone  far  into 
the  realm  of  the  past. 

At  the  council  held  at  Fili  the  Russian  conraianders  generally 
were  in  favour  of  a  retreat  in  a  straight  line  along  the  road  to 
Nijni-Novgorod.  Ample  evidence  of  this  fact  exists  in  the 
numerous  votes  given  in  favour  of  this  course,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  conversation  which  took  place  after  the  council 
between  the  conunander-in-chief  and  Lauskoi,  the  head  of  the 
commissariat.  Lauskoi  announced  in  his  report  that  the 
victuals  for  the  troops  were,  for  the  most  part,  collected  along 
the  line  of  the  Oka,  in  the  governments  of  Toula  and  Kazan; 
consequently,  in  case  of  a  retreat  on  Nijni  the  transport  of 
provisions  would  be  intercepted  by  the  river,  over  which  they 
could  not  be  carried  when  the  winter  had  once  begun.  This 
was  the  first  consideration  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
original,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  more  natural  plan.  Thus  the 
army  was  kept  within  reach  of  supplies.  Then,  again,  the 
inaction  of  the  French— who  had  lost  all  track  of  the  Russians, 
the  need  for  protecting  and  defending  the  manufactories  of 
anns,  above  all  of  keeping  within  reach  of  food,  drove  the  army 
southwards. 

After  getting  out  on  the  Toula  road  by  a  desperate  move,  the 
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generals  intended  to  stop  at  Podolsk;  but  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  some  French  troops,  with  other  circuni.  tances— among 
them  the  abundance  of  victuals  at  Kalouga— led  them  to  pro- 
ceed still  further  to  the  south  and  to  get  off  the  Toula  on  to 
the  Kalouga  road,  marching  towards  Taroutino.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  the  precise  moment  when  the  desertion 
of  Moscow  was  decided  on,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
when  the  march  on  Taroutino  was  a  settled  thing;  and  yet 
every  one  believed  himself  to  have  gone  there  in  virtue  of  the 
decision  of  the  generals  in  command. 

The  route  thus  taken  was  so  self-evidently  that  which  the 
army  must  follow  that  even  the  pillagers  straggled  in  this 
direction,  and  that  Koutouzow  incurred  the  czar's  censure  for 
having  led  the  army  in  the  first  instance  towards  Riazan  instead 
of  setting  out  at  once  for  Taroutino.  Alexander  himself  had 
suggested  this  movement  in  a  letter  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  did  not  receive  till  after  his  arrival  there. 

In  fact,  Koutouzow's  skill  at  this  juncture  lay,  not  in  a  stroke 
of  genius,  but  in  a  competent  apprehension  of  the  accomplished 
facts.  He  alone  fully  appreciated  the  inaction  of  the  French; 
he  alone  understood  and  maintained  that  Borodino  had  been 
a  victory  for  the  Russians;  he  alone — though  as  commander- 
in-chief  he  seemed  called  upon  to  take  the  offensive — did  all  he 
could,  on  the  contrary,  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
strength  in  futile  struggles.  The  Wild  Beast  had  in  truth  been 
mortally  hurt  at  Borodino,  and  was  still  lying  where  the  hunter 
had  left  it.  Was  it  past  fighting?  Was  it  still  alive  even?— 
The  hunter  knew  not.  But  suddenly  it  gave  a  cry  which  be- 
trayed its  hopeless  plight  ;  this  cry  was  the  letter  brought  by 
Lauriston  to  Koutouzow  in  his  camp.  Napoleon,  no  less  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  his  own  incapacity  of  doing  wrong,  wrote 
as  follows  under  a  sudden  impulse: 

"  To  Prince  Koutouzow. 

"  I  am  sending  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  general  to  discuss 
various  points  of  interest  with  you.  I  beg  your  highness  to 
believe  all  he  will  tell  vou;  more  particularly  when  he  shall 
express  to  you  all  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  high  respect 
which  I  have  long  felt  for  your  highness.  This  note  having 
no  other  object,  I  pray  the  Almighty  to  have  your  highness  in 
his  holy  and  gracious  keeping. 

"  (Signed)  Napoleon 

"Moscow,  OOobtr  30th." 
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"  I  shall  incur  the  curses  of  posterity  if  I  am  regarded  as  the 
first  to  take  any  steps  towards  a  compromise  in  any  form. 
That  is  the  spirit  which  at  this  moment  rules  the  nati(jn," 
replied  Koutouzow;  and  he  continued  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
direct  the  retreat  of  the  army. 

After  a  month  thus  spent  in  pillage  by  the  French  troops, 
and  in  rest  by  the  Russians,  a  great  change  had  come  over  the 
temper  of  the  two  belligerent  forces;  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Russians,  whose  whole  army  was  pervaded  by  an  eager 
desire  to  act  on  the  offensive.  This  long  inaction  had  awakened 
their  impatience  and  curiosity  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
French,  whom  for  so  many  weeks  they  had  lost  sight  of.  The 
audaci'  is  courage  of  the  Russian  outposts,  who  skirmished 
within  reach  of  them  day  after  day,  the  reports  of  small  guerilla 
victories  and  peasant  raids,  revived  the  desire  ar  d  hope  of 
vengeance  which  had  lurked  in  every  soul  during  the  stay  (j: 
the  foe  at  Moscow;  every  soldier  felt  instinctively  that  the 
balance  of  the  opposing  forces  was  no  longer  the  same,  and 
that  the  superiority  was  now  on  the  Russian  side.  Just  as  thi 
chimes  of  a  clock  start  to  play  their  tune  when  the  hand  has 
made  a  round  of  the  dial,  so  the  reflex  effect  of  this  general 
feeling  was  immediately  perceptible  in  increased  activity  in  the 
higher  circles. 

The  Russian  army  was  commanded  on  the  spot  by  Koutouzow 
and  his  staff,  and  directed  from  St.  Petersburg  by  the  czar 
himself. 

Before  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  had  reached 
his  majesty  a  detailed  scheme  of  the  whole  campaign  had  been 
sent  to  Koutouzow  to  make  matters  easy  for  him;  and  the 
staff  accepted  this  plan  in  spite  of  the  changed  circumstances. 
Koutouzow  himself  would  only  say  that  plans  laid  down  at  a 
distance  were  always  difficult  to  carry  out.  Messengers  were 
continually  coming  to  him  with  new  instructions,  to  solve  the 
difficulties  as  they  arose,  and  to  report  subsequently  on  his  acts 
and  deeds. 

Some  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  command  of 
the  divisions;  substitutes  had  to  be  found  for  Bagration,  who 
was  killed,  and  for  Barclay,  who  had  withdrawn  in  dudgeon  at 
being  placed  in  a  secondary  position.  It  became  a  matter  of 
anxious  discussion  whether  it  were  better  to  put  A.  in  D.'s 
place  or  D,  in  A.'s,  and  so  on;  as  though,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
It  was  only  a  question  of  choice  of  men. 

In  consequence  of  the  existing  hostility  between  Koutouzow 
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and  Benningsen,  of  the  presence  of  the  czar's  various  confiden- 
tial envoys,  and  of  the  changes  which  had  become  inevitable,  a 
far  more  complicated  game  was  being  played  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army.  The  leaders  thought  only  of  thwartmg 
each  other,  and  the  object  of  all  these  intrigues  was  the  conduct 
of  the  military  situation  which  they  all  believed  thev  were  con- 
trolling, while,  in  fact,  it  was  taking  its  course  quite  irrespective 
of  their  influence,  and  being  the  simple  outcome  of  the  mutual 
reaction  of  masses  of  men  on  each  other.  However,  this  tanp^le 
of  combinations  in  high  and  powerful  spheres  was  an  index  of 
what  must  inevitably  ensue. 

On  the  2nd— 14th  of  October,  the  czar  wrote  a  letter  which 
did  not  reach  Koutouzow  till  after  the  battle  of  Taroutino,  as 
follo\ 

■'  Pr       Michael  Ilarionovitch: 

•'  ilosc  Av  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  since  the  2nd 
(14th)  of  September.    Your  latest  report  is  dated  the  20th 
(October  2nd),  and  since  then  you  have  not  only  taken  no  steps 
■iirainst  the  enemv  to  rescue  our  principal  capital,  but  you  have 
retreated  still  further.    A  detachment  of  French  troops  now 
holds  Scrpoukhow;  and  Toula,  so  important  to  the  army  as 
the  het>dr;Uc'rters  of  the  manufacture  of  arms,  is  in  danger.  _  I 
see  b^  \\  intzingerode's  despatches  that  the  enemy  is  marching 
a  body  of  10,000  men  towards  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg; 
another  of  several  thousand  is  advancing  towards  Dmitrow;  a 
third  occupies  the  road  to  Vladimir,  and  a  fourth  is  concen- 
trated between  Rouza  and  Mcj  lisk.    Napoleon  himself  was 
still  at  Moscow  with  his  regiments  of  guards  on  the  25th  (October 
;th).    Now  that  his  troops  are  t'ns  divided  into  detachments, 
is  it  conceivable  that  you  have  m  front  of  you  a  sufficiently 
numerous  body  of  the  enemy  to  prevent  your  acting  on  the 
offensive?    It  is  to  be  presumed,  of.  the  contrary,  that  you  are 
being  followed  up  by  small  parties,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  a  smaller 
body  than  the  army  entrusted  to  your  command.   It  would 
seem  that  vou  might  have  taken  advantage  of  these  arrange- 
ments to  attack  an  enemy  weaker  than  yourself  and  destroy 
him,  or  at  any  rate  force  him  backwards  so  as  to  rescue  the 
larger  portion  of  the  governments  at  present  held  by  the  foe, 
and  thus  protect  the  town  of  Toula  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
interior.    If  the  enemy  is  strong  enough  to  send  forward  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  troops  towards  St.  Petersburg,  while  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  weakly  defended,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
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you;  for  if  you  had  acted  with  energy  and  decision,  you  ought 
to  have  been  able,  with  the  forces  at  your  command,  to  preserve 
us  from  this  new  misfortune.  Do  not  forget  that  you  have 
yet  to  account  to  your  indignant  country  for  the  loss  of  Moscow. 
You  know  by  experience  that  I  have  always  been  ready  to 
reward  you,  and  1  am  so  still;  but  I  and  Russia  are  entitled  to 
expect  entire  devotion  from  you,  unwavering  firmness,  and  the 
success  which  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for  from  your  acumen,  your 
military  talents,  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops  you  command." 

By  the  time  this  note  reached  Koutouzow,  the  battle  was 
fought;  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  withhold  the  army  any 
longer  from  taking  the  offensive. 

On  the  2nd  (14th)  October,  a  Cossack  named  Schapovalow, 
beating  about  the  open  country,  killed  a  ha.-e  and  wounaed 
another;  in  following  up  the  game  he  let  himself  be  led  on  into 
the  depths  of  a  forest,  and  came  unexpectedly  on  the  left  wing 
of  Murat's  division,  who  were  off  their  guard.  He  told  the 
story  as  a  good  joke  to  his  comrades,  and  the  ensign,  hearing 
of  it,  reported  it  to  his  superiors.  Tne  Cossack  was  sent  for, 
and  questioned;  the  officers  in  command  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  this  lucky  windfall  to  carry  off  the  enemy's  horses, 
and  one  of  them,  who  was  known  to  the  higher  authorities, 
mentioned  the  fact  to  a  general  on  the  staff.  At  that  moment 
the  tension  of  feeling  happened  to  be  at  its  height.  Yermolow 
had  arrived  a  few  days  previously,  and  had  entreated  Benning- 
sen  to  exert  all  his  influence  on  the  commander-in-chief  to  induce 
him  to  decide  on  an  attack. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  you  well,"  replied  Benningsen,  "  I  should 
have  concluded  that  you  wished  the  very  reverse  of  what  you 
say,  for  if  I  advi.e  a  step,  that  is  quite  enough  to  make  his 
highness  do  just  the  contrar 

The  Cossack's  story  was  confirmed,  however,  by  other  scouts, 
and  it  was  clear  that  everything  w  as  ready  for  a  crisis.  The 
springs  unbent,  the  wheels  creaked,  and  the  chimes  struck. 
Under  the  pressure  arising  from  the  report  sent  to  the  czar  by 
Benningsen,  from  the  wish  of  all  the  other  commanders  which 
his  majesty  was  said  to  share,  and  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Cossacks,  Koutouzow,  in  spite  of  his  supposed  influence,  his 
wisdom  and  experience,  found  himself  unable  to  control  the 
movement.  So  he  gave  orders  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
useless,  if  not  mischievous,  and  signed  his  assent  to  what  was 
already  un fait  accompli. 
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The  attack  was  to  take  place  on  the  5th  (17th)  October. 
On  the  day  before,  Koutouzow  signed  the  order  for  moving  the 
troops.  Toll  read  the  document  to  Yenriolow,  and  proposed  to 
him  to  settle  the  arrangements  to  be  made. 

"  Yes,  very  good,"  said  Yermolow,  "  but  I  have  not  time 
just  now." 

The  plan  of  battle  as  concocted  by  Toll  was  a  capital  one— 
as  good  as  that  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  though  it  was  not 
explicitly  stated  in  German:  "  The  first  column  will  march 
this  way,  the  second  will  march  that  way,  etc.,  etc."  These 
columns,  as  set  forth  on  papev,  were  to  combine  at  a  given 
moment,  to  fall  on  the  enemy,  and  crush  him.  Everything 
was  foreseen  and  provided  for,  as  it  always  is  in  a  written  plan 
of  action;  but,  as  also  always  happens,  not  one  of  the  columns 
reached  its  position  in  tiniC. 

When  several  copies  of  this  plan  were  ready,  they  were  given 
to  an  orderly  officer  of  Koutouzow's  to  carry  to  Yermolow. 
The  young  guardsman,  extremely  proud  of  so  important  an 
errand,  went  to  Yermolow's  lodgings.   They  were  empty. 

"The  general  is  gone,"  said  a  servant.  The  envoy  rode  off 
to  find  a  general,  who  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Yermolow:  "  No  one  at  home,"  he  was  told. 

To  another:  the  same  reply. 

"  I  only  hope  I  shall  not  be  called  to  account  for  the  delay," 
thought  he.    "  What  devilish  bad  luck !  " 

He  rode  all  around  the  camp.  Some  told  him  that  Yermolow 
had  just  gone  on  with  a  party  of  generals ;  others  said  he  had 
just  come  back  The  hapless  youth  sought  him  till  six  in  the 
evening,  not  giving  himself  time  even  to  eat.  Yermolow  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  no  one  knew  whither  he  had  gone.  The 
envoy,  having  taken  some  refreshment  at  a  fellow-officer's 
rooms,  went  forward  to  Miloradovitch's  quarters  with  the 
advanced  guard.  He,  he  was  told,  was  probably  at  a  ball 
which  General  Kikine  was  giving,  and  Yermolow  might  also  be 
there. 

"  Where  on  earth  is  this  ball?  " 

"  Over  there,  at  Jechkine,"  said  a  Cossack  officer,  pointing 

to  the  roof  of  a  large  country-house  in  the  distance. 

"  Out  there.? — Why,  that  is  beyond  the  line  of  the  advanced 
posts ! " 

"  Tvv'o  of  our  regiments  have  been  placed  on  the  very  line. 
They  are  making  merry  up  there  thii  evening.  Two  regimental 
bands  and  three  of  chorus-singers !  " 
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The  messenger  crossed  the  line.  As  he  went  toward?  the 
house,  he  could  hear  the  jovial  songs  of  the  soldiers"  ( hr  -u 
alniost  drowned  in  the  eager  voices  of  the  company.  The 
young  officer  could  not  help  falling  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
though  he  was  afraid  lie  should  be  held  guilty  of  the  delav  in 
delivering  the  important  message,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 
It  was  already  nine  o'clock;  he  dismounted  and  went  up  the 
steps  of  a  handsome  house,  standing  midwav  hcLwcen  ihe 
French  and  Russian  lines,  and  which  had  remained  unhurt. 
In  the  anteroom  and  offices  he  met  servants  carrying  wme  and 
dishes.    The  singers  were  placed  outside,  close  to  the  wmdows. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  he  saw  that  all  the 
principal  generals  of  the  Russian  army  were  assembled  there, 
and  among  them  the  tall  and  stately  figure  of  Yermolow.  They 
were  standing  in  a  semicircle,  their  uniforms  unbuttoned,  and 
their  faces  flushed,  roaring  with  laughter,  while  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  a  remarkahlv  hancl.some  man  of  middle  height  was 
lightly  dancing  the  "  irepcb." 

"Ha  ha!    Bravo,  Nicholas  Ivanovitch!  Bravo!" 

The  messenger  felt  himself  more  in  the  wrong  than  ever,  for 
corning  at  such  a  moment  with  an  important  leUer:  he  wished 
to  wait,  indeed,  but  he  was  at  once  observed.  One  of  tlu 
bystanders  pointed  him  out  to  Yermolow,  and  he,  knitting  his 
brows,  acK  anced  to  meet  him,  listened  to  his  story,  and  took 
the  paper  without  saying  a  word. 

"  You  fancy  that  he  is  here  by  chance,"  said  a  comrade  on 
the  staff  to  Koutouzow's  messenger,  speaking  of  Yermolow. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  boy  ;  it  i;  just  a  trick  he  wants  to 
play  on  Xonovnitzine,  you  will  see  to-morrow  what  a  mess 
thenswiUbe!" 

_  Next  day  old  Koutouzow,  having  been  called  very  early,  said 
his  prayers  and  dressed,  and  then  got  into  his  chariot  with  uie 
disagreeable  feeling  that  he  had  now  to  direct  a  battle  to  be 
fought  against  his  will.  He  took  the  road  to  Letachevka,  at 
about  five  versts  behind  Taroutino,  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  corps.  As  he  went  he  dozed,  and  then 
woke,  listening  to  ascertain  whether  firing  had  yet  begun.  An 
autumn  morning,  damp  and  grey,  was  just  beginning  to  dawn 
in  the  east.  As  he  got  near  to  Taroutino  he  met  some  cavalry- 
men leading  their  horses  to  water;  he  stopped  the  carriage  and 
asked  to  what  regiment  they  belonged:  it  was  one  that  ought 
long  since  to  have  oc*-upied  a  post  in  ambush.    "  Well,  perhaps 
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it  is  some  mistake,"  thought  he;  but  a  little  further  on  he  saw 
some  in.antry,  their  muskets  piled,  cahnly  eating  their  broth. 
He  called  the  officer,  who  told  him  that  no  orders  of  any  kmd 
had  reached  him. 

"What!"  Koutouzow  began;  but  he  checked  lumself,  and 
sent  for  the  colonel. 

Meanwhile  he  got  out  of  his  carriage  and  walked  up  and 
down,  his  head  drooping,  and  breatliing  hard.  When  General 
Eichen  arrived,  Koutouzow  turned  purple  with  anger,  not  tliat 
Eicben  was  the  guiitv  man,  but  he  at  any  rate  was  some  one  on 
whom  he  could  vent  his  anger.  Panting  and  trembling  with 
rage,  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  fury,  he  rushed  at  Eichen, 
threatening  him  with  his  fists  and  loading  him  with  the  coarsest 
abuse.  A  captain  named  Brozine  came  in  for  share  of  it, 
though  he  only  was  there  by  accident  and  was  enti  ly  innocent. 

"  And  who  is  this  scoundrel?  let  the  wretch  be  :ihot!  "  cried 
Koutouzow  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  gesticulating  like  a  maniac. 
—What,  was  he,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  wont  to  be 
told  that  never  before  had  any  one  enjoyea  such  unlimited 
power,  was  he  to  be  made  the  laughing-stock  of  his  army? 
Was  he  to  have  prayed,  to  have  thought,  to  have  planned, 
through  a  sleepless  night  in  vain? 

"  Why,  when  I  was  only  a  subaltern  no  one  would  have  dared 
to  mock  me  so,"  thought  he,  "  and  now  ..." 

He  felt  an  actual  physical  pain  as  if  under  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  he  could  only  vent  it  in  cries  of  rage  and  anguish. 
But  presently  his  strength  was  spent:  he  grew  cahn,  and  under- 
standing that  he  had  been  to  blame  in  giving  way  to  such 
violence,  got  into  his  carriage  again  and  drove  on  in  silence. 

His  fury  was  spent;  he  listened  passively  to  the  excuses  and 
entreaties  of  Benningsen,  Konovnitzine,  and  Toll,  who  tried  to 
persuade  him  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  on  the  morrow 
the  manoeuvre  that  had  failed  to-day.  He  was  finally  obliged 
to  consent.  As  to  Yermolow,  he  kept  out  of  Koutouzow's  way 
for  two  days. 

Next  day  the  troops  were  brought  together  by  the  evening 
and  set  in  motion  during  the  night.  The  darkness  was  intense; 
heavy  purple  black  clouds  covered  the  sky,  but  it  did  not  rain. 
The  ground  was  wet,  the  soldiers  marched  on  in  profound 
silence:  only  the  artillery  betrayed  itself  by  the  metallic  rattle 
of  the  gun-carriages.  Talking,  smoking,  striking  a  light  even, 
were  forbidden;  the  vevy  horses  seemed  to  restrain  themselves 
from  neighing.   The  mystery  of  the  thing  lent  it  a  peculiar 
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charm,  and  the  men  tramped  on  in  exrel'^nt  spirits.  Some  of 
the  columns,  when  they  believed  that  they  h^  reached  their 
destination,  piled  their  arms  and  stretched  thnnsehres  to  rest  on 
the  cold  earth ;  others— in  fact,  the  majority — marched  on  all 
through  the  night,  and  naturally  reached  a  point  where  they 
had  no  business  to  be. 

Count  Orlow-Denissow,  with  a  small  detachment  of  Cossacks, 
was  the  only  man  to  reach  the  right  place  at  the  right  time! 
He  took  up  a  position  in  a  copse  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wood, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  path  between  the  village  of  Dmitrovsk 
and  Stromilow. 

The  count  had  fallen  asleep  a  little  before  daybreak  when  he 
was  called  to  examine  a  Fnmch  deserter.  He  proved  to  be  a 
Polish  non-commissioned  officer  of  Poniatowsky's  corps ;  he  said 
he  had  deserted  because  he  had  been  passed  over,  that  he  ought 
long  since  to  have  received  his  commission,  that  he  was  the 
bravest  man  of  them  all,  and  meant  to  be  revenged.  He 
assured  them  that  Murat  had  spent  the  night  within  a  verst 
of  the  Russians,  and  that  if  they  would  give  him  a  company 
of  a  hundred  men  he  would  pledge  himself  to  take  him 
prisoner. 

Count  Oriow  held  council  with  his  fellow-officers.  The  pro- 
posal was  too  tempting  to  be  refused,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
make  the  venture.  Finally,  after  much  discussion  and  planning, 
Major  -  General  Gr6kow  decided  on  taking  two  regiments  of 
Cossacks,  and  allowing  the  Pole  to  be  their  guide. 

"  But  mark  my  words,"  said  the  count  to  the  deserter,  "  If 
you  have  lied  I  will  have  you  hanged  like  a  dog.  If  you  have 
told  the  truth,  you  shall  have  a  hundred  gold  pieces." 

The  Pole  did  not  reply  ;  he  sprang  into  his  saddle  and  rode 
after  General  Grekow  with  a  determined  air;  the  party  dis- 
appeared in  the  wood.  The  count,  shivering  with  the  chill  of 
dawn  and  uneasy  as  to  the  responsibility  he  had  incurred,  went 
a  little  way  into  the  open  to  recoimoitre  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  was  just  visible  about  a  verst  away  in  the  doubtful  light 
of  morning  and  the  dying  camp-fires.  The  Russian  party  were 
to  emerge  from  the  wood  on  a  slope  to  Count  Orlow's  right; 
but  he  looked  in  vain,  nothing  appeared.  He  thought  he  saw 
signs  of  waking  in  the  French  camp. 

"  Ah !  it  is  too  late,"  said  he  to  himself.  He  was  suddenly 
undeceived,  as  sometimes  occurs,  when  the  personal  influence 
that  has  deluded  us  is  removed — the  Pole  was  evidently  a  traitor 
who  had  cheated  them;  the  intended  attack  would  come  to 
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nothing,  in  spite  of  the  two  regiments  which  Gr^kow  had  led 

Gi)(i  knows  where !  . 

'  How  can  thev  possibly  surprise  the  commander-in-iAief 
when  he  is  surrounded  by  such  a  considerable  force?  The 
villain  has  lied."  .  . 

"We  can  recall  Grekow,"  said  an  officer  m  his  suite,  who, 
like  himself,  was  beginning  to  have  his  doubts. 

"  What  do  you  really  think?  Must  we  leave  thmgs  as  they 
are. — Yes  or  no?  " 

"  Send  for  him  to  come  back."  •11 

"  Very  good;  go,  some  one,  and  bid  him  return.  But  it  will 
be  late,  it  will  soon  be  broad  day." 

An  aide-de-camp  disappeared  in  the  forest  m  search  of 
Grekow.  When  he  had  been  brought  back,  Orlow,  greatly 
excited  by  this  change  of  plan  and  by  vainly  waiting  for  the 
infantry  to  come  up  with  the  enemy  lying  in  front  of  him, 
made  up  his  mind  to  an  attack.   "  To  horse,"  he  said  m  a  low 

voice.  ■  ,r 

Every  man  fell  into  his  place  and  crossed  hunself,  and  they 
were  off.  A  shout  rang  through  the  wood,  and  the  companies  ^ 
of  Cossacks,  scattering  like  com  shed  out  of  a  sack,  rode  boldly 
forward  with  lances  poised,  across  the  brook  and  down  on  the 
enemv's  camp. 

The  warning  shout  of  the  French  outpost  who  first  caught 
""ht  of  the  Cossacks  set  the  camp  astir.  All  the  men,  still  half 
.i>leep  and  only  half  dressed,  flew  to  the  guns,  to  the  musket- 
piles,  to  the  horses,  rushing  wildly  in  all  directions  and  com- 
pletelv  losing  their  heads.  If  the  Cossacks  had  gone  straight 
ahead,  without  heeding  whnt  was  going  on  around  them,  they 
would  infallibly  have  taken  Murat  prisoner,  as  the  generals 
hoped  and  wished;  but  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  from 
pillaging  the  camp  and  seizing  the  men.  _  No  one  would  listen 
to  orders:  1500  prisoners,  38  cannon,  with  flags,  horses,  and 
accoutrements  of  every  kind  were  taken  and  much  precious 
time  was  wasted  in  securing  the  men  and  beasts  and  dividing 
the  spoil,  with  the  usual  concomitants  of  quarrelling  and  shout- 
ing. The  French,  recovering  from  their  panic  and  seeing  that 
they  were  not  pursued,  re-formed,  and  in  their  turn  attacked 
Orlow-Denissow;  he,  expecting  reinforcements  which  did  not 
come  up,  could  make  no  adequate  defence. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  were  behindhand.   They  had  started 
punctually  under  Benningsen  and  Toll,  but  had  reached  a  point 
»  Sotnia,  a  hundred  men,  under  a  Sotnik  or  centurion. 
HI  ^ 
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far  from  that  they  were  intended  to  occupy.  The  men,  who 
had  set  out  in  good  spirits,  soon  lost  many  stragglers,  and  the 
feeling  roused  by  the  blunder  of  their  chiefs  gave  rise  to  much 
murmuring  which  increased  when  they  were  led  back  again. 
The  aides-^e-camp  sent  forward  to  repair  the  mischief  were 
sharply  reprimanded  by  the  generals,  who  disputed  loudly  amdrii; 
themselves,  till,  tired  of  quarrelling,  they  simply  marched  lor- 
ward  without  any  definite  end  in  view.  "  We  shall  come  out 
somewhere,"  said  tlic\- — as  in  fact  they  did,  but  not  at  the  place 
where  they  were  wanted.  Some,  to  be  sure,  reached  their  pi^sts; 
but  it  was  too  late;  they  were  of  no  use  br.t  to  receive  the 
enemy's  fire. 

Toll,  who  in  this  ^-nc^agement  played  the  part  which  Weinithrr 
had  filled  at  Austerlitz,  galloped  to  and  fro  along  the  line,  and 
ascertained  that  everythmg  had  been  done  in  exact  contraven- 
tion to  orders.  Thus,  in  the  wood  he  met,  soon  after  daybreak, 
Bagovouth's  corps,  which  ought  long  since  to  have  gone  to  the 
support  of  Orlow's  Cossacks.  Toll,  desperate  and  furious  at 
the  failure  of  the  movement,  and  ascribing  it  to  him  individu- 
ally, addressed  the  commander  in  terms  of  insolent  abuse,  and 
even  threatened  to  have  him  shot.  Bagovouth,  a  placid  old 
soldier,  whose  courage  was  above  a  shadow  of  suspicion,  was 
ex;isperated  by  the  contradictory  orders  he  was  receiving  fn.ni 
all  sides  at  once,  by  the  unreasonable  delays,  and  the  confusion 
that  prevailed;  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  usual  demeanour,  he  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  rage  and 
answered  bluntly: 

I  will  not  be  lectured  by  any  one ;  and  I  am  as  ready  to 
die  with  my  men  as  any  other  man,  be  he  who  he  may !  " 

Then,  brave  Bagovouth,  blind  with  wralh,  not  giving  himself 
time  to  think  whether  sucii  a  diversion  were  opportune,  marched 
with  his  division,  unsupported,  straight  into  the  line  of  lire. 
Danger — shell  and  ball,  were  in  tune  with  the  irritated  mor  d: 
he  was  struck  by  one  of  the  first  shots,  and  a  great  number  uf 
his  fine  corps  fell  before  those  which  followed.  Thus  his  men 
remained  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  without 
any  useful  result. 

All  this  while  another  column,  near  which  Koutouzow  was 
stationed,  was  supposed  to  be  attacking  the  French.  He, 
however,  knew  only  too  well  that  this  action,  fought  against 
his  judgment,  must  probably  result  in  immense  confusion;  he 
therefore  kept  back  his  troops  as  much  as  possible,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  quit  their  position.  Mounted  on  a  stout 
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grey  nag,  he  replied  indolently  to  all  the  suggestions  that  were 
made  to  him  to  attack. 

"  You  insi'^t  on  talking  of  attafkinp.  hut  you  see  we  know 
nothing  ol  all  these  complicated  manceuvres,"  he  said  to  Milora- 
dovitch,  who  bq^ged  to  be  allowed  to  march  forward.  "  Why, 
vou  could  not  manage  to  capture  Murat  this  morning,"  he  said 
to  another.    "  You  were  too  late,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

When  he  was  told  that  the  French  had  just  been  reinforced 
bv  two  battalions  of  Pole:,  he  glanced  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  at  Yermolow,  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  the 
day  before. 

■'  That  is  the  way,"  he  muttered, "  every  one  wants  to  attack, 

all  sorts  of  schemes  are  proposed;  luit  when  it  comes  to  acting, 
nothing  is  ready,  and  the  enemy,  warned  in  time,  takes  due 
precautions !  " 

Yermolow  smiled;  he  understood  that  the  storm  had  passed 
over,  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  would  be  satisfied  with 
this  innuendo. 

"  He  is  amusing  himself  at  my  expense!  "  said  Yermolow,  in 
a  low  tone,  just  touching  Raievsky's  knee. 
Shortly  after  he  went  up  to  Koutouzow,  and  addressed  him 

respectfully: 

Nothing  is  lost,  highness,  the  enemy  is  still  in  front  of  us. 
Will  you  not  give  the  word  to  attack?  Otherwise  the  men 
will  not  even  smell  powder  all  day." 

Koutouzow  would  not  answer.  When  he  heard  that  Murat 
was  retreating,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  move  forward,  but  he 
ordered  a  halt  o.  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  every  hundred 
yards.  Thus  the  whole  affair  was  reduced  to  Orlow-Denissow's 
charge,  and  the  unavailing  loss  of  some  hundieds  of  men. 
The  result  to  Koutouzow  was  an  order  in  diamonds,  and  to 
Benningsen  a  hundred  thousand  roubles,  besides  the  diamonds, 
iiandsome  rewards  to  the  superior  officers,  and  promotions  and 
staff  appointments  without  number. 

"  That  is  always  the  way — things  are  always  managed  hind 
part  before."'  said  the  Russian  military  authorities,  after  the 
battle  of  Taroutino,  just  as  they  do  to  this  day;  and  they  hinted 
that,  then  and  there,  some  idiot  had  intervened  to  do  some 
particularly-  stupid  thing,  which  they,  severally,  never  would 
have  thought  of  doing. 

But  men  who  talk  like  this,  either  have  no  clear  idea  of  the 
engagement  they  are  discussing,  or  else  they  consciously  mis- 
apprehend it.   No  battle,  whether  Taroutino,  Borodino,  or 
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Austerlitz,  was  ever  fought  in  exact  accordance  with  the  calcu- 
lations of  those  who  direct  the  operations.  Man  is  under  no 
circumstances  so  nearly  independent  as  he  is  when  the  titxt 
step  is  for  life  or  death;  and  an  infinite  number  of  sucli  imi.  - 
pondent  forces  influence  the  course  of  a  battle;  a  course  uliidi 
can  never  be  foreseen,  and  can  never  coincide  with  that  whi.  li 
it  would  take  under  the  impulsion  of  a  single  force.  W  hen 
historians,  especially  French  historians,  assert,  that  their  wars 
and  battles  have  been  worked  out  on  a  preconceived  pLi-: 
in  whicli  every  mov(>ment  was  laid  down  beforehand,  Uk 
only  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  that  their  accounts  arc 
inaccurate. 

It  is  evident  that  the  l>attlr  of  Taroutmo  did  not  end 
Count  Toll  had  intended;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  advance  ot  the 
Russian  troops  under  fire  in  regular  order;  nor  as  Count  Orlow 
had  proposed,  in  the  ■  ai-ture  of  Murat;  nor  as  Benninu-rn 
desired,  since  he  meant  to  destroy  the  enemy;  nor  as  thr 
officer  hoped,  who  dreamed  of  distinguishing  himself;  or  the 
Cossack,  greedv  of  yet  more  booty.  But  if  the  object  airn-d 
at  was  the  accompli  '  imcnt  of  the  universal  desire  of  the  counirv, 
to  drive  out  the  French,  and  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  their 
strength,  the  battle  of  Taroutino  was  certainly  and  evidi  i.il 
most  needful  and  opportune  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign,  since 
it  achieved  i.iat  end. 

It  is  difficult— nay  impossible— to  imagine  a  more  la\.))ir 
able  turn  of  aflairs  t!;.in  that  which  resulted  from  this  a(  ti-:: 
Notwithstanding  the  aknost  unexampled  muddle,  very  great 
advantages  were  gained,  at  the  cost  of  small  effort  and  insignifi 
cant  losses.  The  weakness  of  the  French  was  clearly  proved, 
and  the  enemy  received  a  shock  which,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, compelled  them  to  begin  a  retreat. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

Napoleon  marches  into  Moscow  after  the  splendid  victory  of 
Borodino  (or  the  Moskova,  as  it  is  sometimes  called) — it  must 
certainly  have  been  a  \'ictory,  since  his  troops  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field.  The  Russians^  retire  and  abandon 
Moscow  full  of  stores,  arms,  ammunition,  and  incalculable 
riches.  A  month  elapses  before  they  resume  the  ofIen.sive 
Napoleon's  position  is  obviously  brilliant  and  glorious  in  the 
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highest  degree.  No  exceptional  genius  is  needed,  it  would 

seem,  to  <^nahlc  him  to  throw  his  superior  forn-s  on  the  wrvck 
oi  the  enemy's  army  and  crush  it,  to  extort  an  acivantugctjus 
peace,  to  march  on  St.  Petersburg,  if  the  Russians  prove  recal- 
citrant, to  return  to  SmoK  nsk  in  the  event  of  failure,  or  at  leart 
to  m.  at  Moscow,  and  to  keep  the  advantage  already  won. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  easy  than  to  take  measures  to 
secure  that.  Pillage  must  be  prohibited,  the  army  must  he 
provided  with  warm  clothing— easily  procurable  at  Moscow, 
the  distribution  of  food  must  be  strictly  regulated  -the  French 
historians  themselves  admit  that  there  were  provisif)ns  for  six 
months.  Anri  yet  \a[)olcon,  the  greatest  genius  ever  known, 
who  could — as  tiiese  same  historians  assert — bend  the  army  as 
he  would,  takes  none  of  these  precautions,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
selects  the  n  >si  absurd  and  fntal  course. 

Nothing,  in  tact,  could  i  »>f^  irely  lead  to  di.saster  than  a 
stay  in  Moscow  so  late  as  ivyOer,  allowing  the  army  to  pillage 
at  will;  then,  to  leave  Moscow  without  any  well-defined  plan. 
;o  v^o  within  reach  of  Koutouzow  without  giving  battle,  to  get 
as  tar  as  Malo-Yaroslavctz,  leaving  it  on  the  right,  and  making 
for  Mojaisk  without  trving  the  fortune  of  war  once  more; 
finally,  to  return  to  SmoUnsk,  blindly  wandering  across  a 
devastated  country.  Any  able  strategist  studying  this  series  of 
facts,  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  that  it  could  entail  no 
other  result  than  the  destruction — intentional  or  fated  -of  the 
army  thus  governed.  Still,  to  say  that  Napoleon  sa-rificed  it 
voluntarily  or  by  sheer  incapacity  is  just  as  false  as  it  is  to  say 
that  he  led  his  troops  to  Moscow  by  the  vigour  of  his  will,  or 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  In  either  case  his  personal  action 
had  no  more  influence  than  that  of  the  meanest  private;  it 
had  to  bow  to  certain  laws,  of  which  the  outcome  was  the 
resultant  fact. 

It  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  historians  to  suppose  that 
Napoleon's  intellect  must  have  failed  at  Moscow,  as  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  his  disaster.  His  energy  at  this  tinie 
was  not  a  whit  less  wonderful  than  it  had  been  in  Egypt,  in 
Italy,  in  Austria,  and  in  Prussia.  Russians  cannot  form  a  just 
opinion  of  what  Napoleon's  genius  may  have  been  in  Egypt— 
where  "  forty  centuries  looked  down  upon  his  glory  " — or  in 
Austria  or  Prussia,  {or  we  must  depend  on  French  and  German 
versions  of  the  facts;  and  the  Germans  have  always  cried  up 
his  genius,  finding  no  other  way  for  accounting  for  his  triumphs 
over  fortresses  that  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
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whole  regiments  that  were  taken  prisoners  without  attemptiiw 
to  fight.  ^ 
We  Russians,  thank  God!  need  not  bow  down  before  his 
genius  to  screen  ourselves  from  disgrace.  We  paid  dearly  for 
the  right  to  judge  him  honestly  and  without  subterfuge,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  not  bound  to  any  servile  concessions.  His 
vigour  while  at  Moscow  was  no  less  than  it  had  always  been: 
plans  and  orders  followed  each  other  without  interruption  all 
the  time  he  was  there;  the  absence  of  the  inhabitants,  the  lack 
of  deputations,  the  conflagration  even,  never  checked  him  for 
an  instant.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  enemy's  movements,  of 
the  well-being  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  Russian  population  close 
at  hand,  of  the  management  of  his  empire,  of  diplomatic  com 
plications,  or  of  tJie  conditions  to  be  discussed,  with  a  view  to 
concluding  a  peace  at  an  early  date. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Moscow,  Napoleon's  first  care  was 
to  order  General  S6bastiani  to  watch  tihe  movements  of  the 

Russian  troops,  and  to  enjoin  Murat  to  discover  Koutouzow's 
position.  Then  he  carefully  fortified  the  Kremlin,  and  elaborated 
a  capital  scheme  for  a  campaign  in  Russia.  Passing  from 
military  matters  to  diplomacy,  he  sent  for  Captain  lakovlew. 
who  made  his  appearance  ruined  and  in  rags,  explained  to  him 
at  full  length  his  polic>  and  his  magnanimous  conduct,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Czar  Alexander,  in  which  he  expatiated  to 
his  "  friend  and  brother  "  on  his  dissatisfaction  at  Rostopchine  s 
conduct,  and  sent  off  Iako\  lew  to  St.  Petersburg.  After  having 
in  the  same  way  unfolded  his  scheme,  and  paraded  his  high- 
mindedness  to  Toutolmine,  he  sent  him  off  with  instructions. 
In  judicial  matters  he  sought  out  the  incendiar'es,  punished 
them,  and  revenged  himself  on  Rostopchine  by  having  his 
houses  burnt;  in  affairs  of  administration,  he  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution which  he  presented  to  Moscow  as  a  largesse  in  honour 
of  his  happy  accession,  established  a  municipality,  and  had  the 
following  proclamation  posted  about  the  town: 

"  Inhabitants  of  Moscow ! 

"  Your  sufferings  are  terrible,  but  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  will  put  an  end  to  them.  He  has  taught  you  by 
some  terrible  examples  that  ue  can  punish  rebellion  and  crime. 
Very  severe  measures  have  been  taken  to  check  disorder,  and 
re-establish  public  safety.  A  municipality  will  be  formed  for 
the  paternal  administration  of  the  town;  the  members  will  be 
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elected  from  among  yourselves,  and  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
watch  over  you,  and  take  care  of  your  needs  and  your  interests. 
These  members  will  be  distinguished  by  wearing  a  red  ribbon 
across  the  shoulder,  and  the  mayor  will,  besides,  wear  a  white 
scarf.   During  the  hours  when  he  is  not  occupied  in  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  will  only  wear  a  red  ribbon  round  his  left  arm. 
The  police  of  the  city  is  re-formed  on  its  old  footing,  and  thanks 
to  its  exertions,  order  is  being  restored.   The  government  has 
appointed  two  high  commissioners  or  heads  of  police,  and 
twenty  commissioners  for  the  various  districts  of  the  town; 
they  are  recognisable  by  the  white  ribbon  tied  round  the  left 
arm.   Several  churches  of  various  sects  are  left  open,  and 
service  in  them  will  not  be  interfered  with.    Your  fellow- 
citizens  are  returning  to  their  dwellings,  and  orders  have  been 
(riven  that  they  are  to  find  such  help  and  protection  as  are  due 
to  misfortune.    These  are  the  steps  taken  by  the  government 
up  till  the  present  moment  with  a  view  to  restoring  order  and 
alleviating  your  situation,  but  for  their  ultimate  success,  it  is 
indispensable  that  you  should  second  these  efforts  by  your  own, 
that  you  ''^ould  forget  as  far  as  possible  your  past  sufferings, 
that  you  should  cherish  a  hope  of  a  happier  future,  that  you 
should  understand  that  a  shameful  death  will  be  the  fate  of 
all  who  attack  your  persons  or  your  property,  and  that  your 
property  will  certainly  be  secured  to  you,  since  such  is  the  will 
of  the  greatest  and  justest  of  monarchs. 

"  Soldiers  and  citizens,  of  whatever  race  or  nation,  aid  in 
restoring  that  public  confidence  which  is  the  source  of  national 
happiness;  live  as  brethren,  help  and  protect  each  other;  com- 
bine to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  evil-minded,  obey  authority, 
whether  civil  or  military,  and  soon  your  tears  will  cease  to  flow." 

With  regard  to  provisions.  Napoleon  issued  an  order  that 
the  troops  should  come  in  regular  turns  to  Moscow,  and  by 
freebooty,  acquire  supplies  which  would  suffice  to  victual  each 
regiment  for  a  certain  time.  In  the  matter  of  religion  he 
decreed  that  the  popes  should  return  and  reorganise  all  the 
ceremonial  worship  in  the  churches.  The  following  manifesto, 
relating  to  trade,  and  the  importation  of  victuals,  was  also 
placarded  on  all  the  walls: 

"  Peaceable  citizens  of  Moscow,  artisans  and  factory  hands, 
who  have  been  driven  out  of  town  by  the  recent  catastrophes, 
and  you  also,  peasants  and  f armors,  who  are  kept  from  coming 
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in  from  the  country  by  groundless  fears,  attend.  The  capital 
is  restored  to  order,  and  peace  reigns  there;  your  fellow- 
countrymen  are  by  degrees  coming  out  of  their  hiding-places, 
being  assured  of  protection.  Every  act  of  violence  to  them 
or  their  property  is  immediately  piniished.  His  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king  is  your  protector,  and  regards  none  as  his 
enemies  but  those  who  rebel  against  his  decrees;  he  only  wishes 
to  put  an  end  to  your  misfortunes,  and  restore  you  to  your 
hearths  and  families.  Respond  to  his  beneficent  measures,  by 
returning  without  fear  of  danger.  Citizens,  return  to  your 
dwellings  in  perfect  confidence;  you  will  soon  find  the  means 
of  obtaining  all  you  need.  Artisans  and  labourers,  take  up 
your  trades  again;  your  houses  and  shops  are  waiting  for  you, 
protected  by  a  patrol,  and  your  toil  will  receive  its  reward. 
You,  peasants,  come  out  from  the  woods  where  you  are  lurking 
in  terror,  return  to  your  huts,  and  be  assured  that  you  will  be 
protected  in  them.  There  are  storehouses  in  the  town,  where 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  may  deposit  their  produce,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth. 

"The  government  has  adopted  the  following  :  ::res  for 
the  regulation  of  sales:  First,  from  to-day  the  its  and 

farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  may  s\  i  .  perfect 
security  place  provisions  of  every  description  in  t  tv,o  store- 
houses in  the  Mokhovaia  and  the  Okhotny-riad.  Second, 
These  articles  of  consumption  shall  be  bought  and  sold  at 
prices  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer; 
but  if  the  seller  does  not  receive  the  price  agreed  upon,  he  has 
a  right  to  carry  back  his  merchandise  to  his  own  village,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Third,  Sunday  and  Wednesday  in  every 
week  are  appointed  as  market-days,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  will  be  stationed  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  along  the 
various  high  roads  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  town,  to 
protect  the  carts  and  waggons.  Fourth,  Similar  means  will  be 
taken  to  protect  the  peasants  and  their  vehicles  on  their  return. 
Fifth,  The  ordinary  fairs  and  markets  will  be  reopened  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

"  Inhabitants  of  town  and  country,  workmen  and  artisans, 
whatever  your  race  or  nation,  you  are  hereby  invited  to  carry 
into  effect  the  paternal  regulations  of  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king,  and  so  to  contribute  to  the  common  good.  Come  to 
his  feet  with  respect  and  confidence,  and  hasten  to  join  us." 

To  raise  the  tone  and  spirits  of  ^e  army  and  the  people,  he 
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held  reviews  and  distributed  rewards,  showed  himself  in  the 
streets,  spoke  comfort  to  the  citizens,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
cares  of  state,  went  to  the  theatres,  which  were  reopened  by  his 
desire.  In  the  matter  of  beneficent  institutions,  the  fairest 
gem  in  a  monarch's  crown,  Napoleon  did  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  mere  human  being  to  accomplish.  He  had  the  facades  of 
public  asylums  inscribed  as  "  maisov  de  ma  mere  "  (my  mother's 
home),  thus  suggesting  a  happy  iinion  of  filial  piety  with  benefi- 
cent majesty;  he  inspected  the  Foundling  Hospital,  held  out 
his  white  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  children  he  had  saved, 
and  expressed  himself  most  graciously  to  Toutolmine.  Then, 
according  to  M.  Thiers'  eloquent  narrative,  he  paid  his  troops 
with  forged  Russian  notes.  As  a  set-oS  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course,  and  as  an  action  worthy  of  himself  and  the  French 
army,  he  ordered  that  help  should  be  distributed  to  those  who 
had  be«i  burnt  out  of  house  and  home.  But  as  provisions 
were  too  precious  to  bt  given  away  to  strangers,  most  of  them 
hostile  to  him,  he  preferred  to  bestow  money,  and  this  too  was 
paid  in  paper  roubles.  Finally,  with  a  view  to  preserving 
discipline,  he  continued  to  inquire  strictly  into  all  infringements 
of  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  instituted  severe  prosecutions 
against  all  found  in  the  act  of  plunder. 

Still,  strange  to  say,  all  these  measures,  which  were  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  he  had  taken  elsewhere  under  similar 
circumstances,  only  affected  the  surface,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock 
when  detached  from  the  mechanism  may  be  turned  round  and 
round  without  making  the  wheels  act. 

M.  Thiers,  in  speaking  of  Napoleon's  remarkable  scheme  of 
administration,  observes  that  his  genius  had  never  devised 
anything  more  comprehensive,  skilful,  and  admirable;  and  in 
his  dispute  with  M.  Fain  he  shows  that  the  promulgation  of  it 
must  be  dated  not  the  4th,  but  the  15th  of  October.  But  this 
"  remarkable  scheme  "  never  was,  and  never  could  have  been 
carried  out,  because  it  was  inapplicable  to  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances. The  fortifications  of  the  Kremlin — for  which 
"  the  Mosque,"  as  Napoleon  chose  to  call  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Basil,  had  to  be  destroyed — came  to  nothing,  the  undermining 
of  the  Kremlin  never  served  any  purpose  than  that  of  gratify- 
ing the  invader's  wish  to  blow  up  this  church  on  leaving  Moscow 
—like  a  child  who,  to  comfort  himself  for  a  fall,  beats  the  floor 
against  which  he  has  braised  liimself.  The  pursuit  ol  the 
Russian  army  which  caused  Napoleon  so  much  anxiety,  ended 
in  tm  extnuffdinury  result:  the  French  goiorals  entirely  lost 
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track  of  these  60,000  men  1  And  according  to  M.  Thiers,  it  was 
only  the  talent— or  perhaps  genius— of  Murat  which  was  equal 
to  the  task  of  rediscovering  this  speck,  this  handful  of  men. 

In  his  diplomatic  efforts  Napoleon's  arguments  to  prove  to  ] 
Toutohnine  and  lakovlew  his  generosity  and  justice  wer»  1 
equally  thrown  away:  the  czar  would  not  receive  his  am  i 
bassadors,  and  returned  no  answer  to  his  messages.  As  to  his 
iudicial  administration:  in  spite  of  the  execution  of  the  sup- 
posed incendiaries,  half  of  Moscow  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Nor  were  his  other  measures  more  successful:  the  establish- 
ment of  the  municipal  authority  did  not  check  rapme,  and 
benefited  no  one  but  the  officials  appointed;  they,  indeed, 
under  pretext  of  re-establishing  order,  plundered  on  their  own 
account,  or  devoted  their  energies  to  the  preservation  of  their 

own  property.  .       .  ,   .  • 

In  matters  of  religion,  though  the  impenal  visit  to  a  mosque 
had  been  a  great  success  in  Egypt,  such  a  step  had  no  effect  in 
Moscow.  Two  or  three  priests  did  indeed  attempt  to  obey  the 
imperial  mandate,  but  one  had  his  face  slapped  by  a  French 
soldier  while  m  the  act  of  performing  the  service ;  and  of  another 
an  official  wrote  as  follows:  "  A  priest,  whom  I  found  out  and 
requested  to  resume  his  duties,  cleaned  and  closed  the  church. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  the  doors  were  forced  open,  the 
padlocks  broken,  the  books  torn,  and  other  mischief  ^  done.' 
With  regard  to  trade,  the  proclamation  addressed  to  the  "  peace- 
able artisans  and  peasants  "  elicited  no  response,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  were  no  peaceable  artisans,  and  that  the 
peasants  turned  on  the  messengers  who  wandered  so  far  as  to 
find  them  and  killed  them  without  mercy. 

The  plays  got  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace  were 
no  less  a  failure;  the  theatres,  opened  in  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Pozaiakow-house,  were  closed  again  immediately,  for  the  per- 
lormers  were  despoiled  of  all  they  possessed.  His  benevolence, 
a-ain,  bore  no  fruit ;  the  pap'  r  money,  false  and  real,  so  liberal  y 
dTstributed  to  the  sufferers,  was  a  drug  in  Moscow,  and  absolutely 
worthless;  indeed,  even  silver  was  depreciated  to  about  half  its 
value,  for  the  French  would  take  nothing  but  gold. 

The  most  signal  proof  of  the  absence  of  vitahty  m  all  these 
arrangements  Hes  in  the  unavailing  efforts  made  by  Napoleon 
to  put  a  stop  to  plundering  and  restore  discipline.  The  pro- 
clamations of  the  military  authorities  in  fact  said  as  much. 

"  Pillage  continues  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibi- 
tions; order  is  not  re-established;  not  a  tradesman  cames  on 
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I  his  regular  business;  only  the  camp-followers  have  articles  for 

■alp  and  those  are  stolen  goods. 

'   "My  district  continues  to  be  pillaged  by  the  men  of  the  3rd 
poros  who  are  not  content  with  strippmg  the  poor  crea  ures 
2  have  taken  refuge  in  underground  cellars,  of  what  little 
hev  h^e^ved,  but  are  so  brutal  as  to  wound  them  with 
sword  cui;  several  histances  of  this  have  come  to  my  know- 

'  '^^'^Nothing  new  has  occurred;  the  soldiers  stiU  venture  to  rob 
and  pillage  the  people.   (October  9th.) "  ^,    ^  .  ^ 

"Plunder  and  pillage  continue.   In  our  distnct  there^^  ^ 
band  of  robbers  who  must  be  arrested  by  an  armed  force. 

memperor  is  highly  displeased  to  find  that  notwithstand- 
in.  the  stringency  of  his  orders,  the  soldiers  who  come  into  the 
Klin  Si  n^arauders,  though  in  the  guards;  and  it  gneves 
K  perceive  that  picked  men,  specially  chosen  to  guard  his 
Tson,  and  whose  dnty  it  is  to  set  an  example  o  obedience 
To  so  ar  in  rebellion  as  to  force  open  the  doors  of  the  cel  ars 
made  into  magazines  of  stores  for  the  army.  Others  have  fallen 
rSow  as  to  defy  the  sentinels  and  officers  on  guard,  to  msult 

them,  and  even  to  fight  them.  .     uut^^w  that  in 

"  The  high  steward  of  the  palace  complains  bitterly  that,  m 
snite  of  repeated  prohibitions,  the  soldiers  commit  every  kind 
Ssance^in  the  court-yards,  even  within  sight  of  his  majesty  s 

"^T^r'g^'eat  army  was  melting  and  wasting  ^w^yjinder  the 
influenci  of  the  place  and  circumstances,  like  a  herd  of  cattle 
mn  wild  and  trampling  down  the  fodder  that  might  save  them 
?om  starvation.  It  did  not  recover  from  its  torpor  *  -  it  was 
ouTed  b^a  sudden  panic  on  hearing  that  some  convoys  had 
to  seized  on  the  Smolensk  road,  followed  by  the  news  of  the 
fiTt  at  Taroutino.  This  reached  Napoleon  at  the  moment  he 
wi  hold  ng  a  review.  As  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  it  fired  him  with 
r  deSe  to^unish  the  Russians.  He  at  once  gave  orders  for 
the  departure  which  the  whole  army  was  longing  for 

They  fled  from  Moscow,  taking  with  them  all  they  could 
carry  Napoleon  himself  clung  to  his  own  pnyate  treasure 
enormous  baggage-trains  that  hampered  his  movements 
da^medTm,  it  is'^ue;  .all,  with  all  experience  he  did 
not  give  the  order  to  bum  the  waggons,  as  he  insisted  on  one 
of  hS  marshals  doing  on  the  march  to  Moscow.  These  chariots 
Midli^taftiU  of  men^and  booty  found  grace  m  his  eyes,  because 
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—as  he  said— they  might  afterwards  be  found  useful  for 
carrying  provisions  or  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Is  not  the  position  in  which  the  French  found  themselves 
Hke  that  of  a  wounded  animal,  aware  that  death  is  at  hand  and 
driven  mad  by  terror?  Are  not  Napoleon's  crafty  manoeuvring 
and  magnificent  schemes,  from  the  hour  when  he  entered 
Moscow  till  the  final  catastrophe,  strangely  like  the  leaping  and 
convulsions  which  precede  the  death  of  the  wounded  beast? 

Frightened  by  some  noise  he  rushes  forward,  on  to  the 
huntsman's  knife;  then,  mortally  stricken,  he  flies  again,  and 
so  hastens  his  end.  Napoleon,  under  the  pressure  of  his  army, 
did  just  the  same.  The  rumour  of  the  battle  of  Taroutino 
scared  him,  and  he  hurried  forward;  he  felt  the  i.mfe  and 
returned  as  he  had  come,  only  to  set  out  again  on  the  worst 
chosen  and  most  perilous  road,  the  road  he  had  already  traversed 
and  known. 

Napoleon,  who  stands  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  movement 
— iust  as  to  savages  the  figure-head  of  a  vessel  represents  its 
guiding  mind— was,  at  this  crisis,  just  like  a  child  who  pulls  at 
the  straps  inside  a  coach  and  fancies  he  helps  it  forward. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

On  the  oth  (i8th)  October,  Peter  stepped  out  of  the  prison- 
shed  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  playing  with  the  little  bandx- 
legged  dog  that  commonly  slept  at  Karataiew's  feet;  he  tre- 
quentlv  niade  excursions  into  the  town,  but  returned  faithfully 
everv  evening.  The  Frenchmen  named  him  "Azor;"  Platn 
called  him  "  the  grey  one  "  or  "  Grey."  No  one  had  claimed 
him,  and  there  was  no  name  on  the  collar.  The  poor  brute 
did  not  seem  at  all  distressed  at  having  no  master,  and  being 
of  no  particular  breed;  he  carried  his  feathery  tail  boldly,  and 
his  crooked  legs  did  him  such  good  service  that  he  often  scorned 
to  use  all  four  at  once,  and  would  trot  along  on  three  with  one 
hind  paw  graccfullv  picked  up.  Every  incident  was  a  pleasure  to 
him;  he  would  roll  on  his  back,  or  bask  in  the  sun  with  a  look 
of  oensive  importance,  or  play  with  a  chip  of  wood  or  a  straw. 

Peter's  wardrobe  now  consisted  of  a  dirtv,  ragged  shirt-— the 
last  relic  of  his  original  garments,  a  pair  of  soldier's  trousers  tied 
round  above  the  ankles,  by  Plato's  advice,  to  keep  his  Lgs 
warmer,  and  a  caftan.   His  appearance  was  greatly  altered; 
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his  corpulence  had  diminish«l,  but^his  large  i^^^^;^ 

the  ideal  of  physica  strength;  a  thick  bearo^a 

hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face;      j^^^,  ^at^^^  V 

{ell  from  under  his  round  (»p;       J^'^^^^.^^^i^g  indolence 

,.,n.er  and  steadier  ^^f"  °^ J/^^^^^^^^  gazing 

had  given  P^f f^J';^,^i°the^^^^^^^^^^^  men  on  horseback 

alternately  at  the  P^^^"' ^.^J^!'.^^^  below,  at  the  dog 

and  learnt  during  these  last  davs 

excepting  m  the  clearest  automn  o^y,  f  none  , 

"  f'"r^       T  iwd  o^tte  MmS"^acetul  and  happy. 

:»Sr^f  — i  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

he  ask^  him-as  hedjd  -^^^-^^^''J-^, this 
smoke  a  pipe  with  hun.     "  o'"y 

'Ve?JrT™tusly  asked  him  i£  he  had.  any  news.  The  M 
X  tolS^Sm  Lt  the  troops  -re  r^ntS: 
town,  and  that  the  order  of  tire  °^  him 

some  steps  must  be  taken  to  ;iis  comfort. 

.  E,„iv»ler.t  .o  th.  Indian  .„,ne.  The^gj-8°^,\°!,"S*Kfi 
f£SS'".,TuiLk"f^t'-si!'SX^n.  »i  »  Eagl^d  called 
St.  Luke's  Summer. 
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"  Be  quite  easy,  Monsieur  Kiril;  we  have  capital  ambulance 
wi^ons,  and  the  authorities  make  it  their  business  to  provide 
for  all  emergencies. — Besides,  you  know,  Monsieur  Kiril,  you 
have  only  to  say  a  word  to  the  captain.  Oh,  he  is  one  of  those 
who  never  forget.  You  just  speak  to  the  captain  when  you 
see  him;  he  will  do  anything  for  you." 

The  captain  in  question  often  talked  with  Peter,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  liking  for  him. 

"  '  I  tell  you  what,'  says  he  to  me  one  day — '  Kiril  is  a  well- 
educated  man,  and  can  speak  French;  he  is  a  Russian  noble- 
man who  has  got  into  trouble,  but  he  is  a  man.' — And  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  he  does.  *  If  he  asks  for  any- 
thing,' says  he,  '  see  that  he  has  it.' — You  see,  when  a  man  is  a 
scholar  himself  he  likes  to  meet  with  other  scholars  and  nun 
who  know  what's  what.  It  is  for  your  sake  I  say  it,  Monsieur 
Kiril.  In  that  job  the  other  day,  you  know — it  would  have 
been  a  worse  job  if  it  had  not  been  for  you."  And  having 
gossiped  for  some  time,  away  he  went. 

The  "  job  "  he  had  alluded  to  was  a  squabble  between  the 
prisoners  and  the  French.  Peter  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
succeed  in  pacifying  his  companions. 

Some  of  them,  having  seen  him  talkmg  to  the  corporal, 
came  up  to  ask  for  news ;  just  as  he  was  telling  them  what  he 
had  heard,  a  French  soldier,  with  a  pinched,  yellow  face,  arid 
dressed  m  rags,  joined  them.  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  in 
salute,  and  asked  Peter  whether  Platoche,the  man  to  whom  he 
had  given  a  shirt  to  make,  was  in  this  hut.  Leather  and  shirting 
had  been  given  out  to  the  French  the  week  before,  and  they 
had  given  them  to  the  Russian  prisoners  to  be  made  into  boots 
and  shirts. 

"  Here  you  are,  it  is  quite  ready !  "  said  Plato,  bringing  out 
the  article  in  question  neatly  folded  up.  In  honour  of  the  fine 
weather,  or  perhaps  to  work  more  at  his  ease,  Plato  had  nothing 
on  but  a  pair  of  drawers  and  a  torn  shirt  as  black  as  soot.  He 
had  gathered  his  hair  into  a  knot  behind,  and  tied  it  up  with 
a  strip  of  bast,  as  workmen  do,  and  it  seemed  to  give  an  added 
charm  to  his  broad  goud-humoured  face. 

"  Make  a  bargain  and  stick  to  it !  "  said  he,^  "  I  promised  it 
on  Friday,  and  here  it  is." 

The  Frenchman  glanced  uneasily  round;  then,  rnnqnering 
his  bashfulness,  he  took  ofiE  his  uniform  and  put  on  the  shirt, 
for  he  had  nothing  tmder  his  coat  but  a  long  and  filthy  em- 
»  "  Agreement  is  first  cousin  to  gpod  business." — Ritssian  proverb. 


J 
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.  J— «lk  waistcoat,  which  scantily  covered  his  haU-sUmd 
^r^f^jS^L  afraid  of  taing  laugh«l  at;  but  n. 

»frt'w™^'°^"'JjSrf,"Tiscmd  Plato,  pulling  do™ 
.  tteT^Sian  put  his  aim  through  the  sleerM 

the  *'rtf»™'»"'''r'"^"X  xvnai    "You  lee,  my  good 
.'"T^^tZ^  TJ^of,  we  have  nothing  fit 
^taot^m.*  Lv.  .  weapon  U, 

«t-^uite  right,  ..h«4  yop,"  ^  F*«>^ 
"  hnt  there  most  be  some  pieces  left.  .  „ 

"  It "m  fit  you  better  when  you  have  worn  it  a  httle  while, 
Plato  went  on,  admiring  his  own  work. 

•^ThMik  yoi,  old  chap-but  the  pieces? 

PeT^pe'i^ceiving  tharPl" 

Karataiew,  much  agamst  1>'= t'"'^  °"  ^  to  the  French- 
"  '■''ti^S^ra°UMtrn?'r„e5'  ^^^^^^l  The  n^ 
fTjSTe  Dfe?«'as  if  he  were  debating  the  matter  m  lus 
S   Sid  thfn  he  looked  inquiringly  at  P^r,  «.d  »ldderiy 

"'"Se,*?  "'Vlatoche,you  can  keep  this.  .  .  ."  And, 

"^ft^d't^e?^;  Jhtar^ot'San  «nl^but  there 
,And  they  say  ™y  tme  savine  that  a  moist  hand  shows  a 

IJerer^  b-r^w  been  a  prisoner      .our^w«ks  and 

not  accept.  He  had  to  enaure  me  gr  iloervious  to  them, 
strong  constitution  and  robust  hea^^  'T'^^'f^^^^l  even  f eli 
especially  as  they  only  came  on  hun  ^Y^^^'^  '  ^^^^ 
a  attain  pleasure  m  defymg  ,^,Xrti^n  himself 

possessed  of  that  peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  mm  nimscu 


9.  i 
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that  he  had  hitherto  so  vainly  longed  for.  This  it  was  that  had 
■truck  him  in  the  soldiers  at  Borodino,  and  that  he  had  vainly 
sought  in  philanthropic  efforts,  in  freemasonry,  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  worldly  life,  in  drink,  in  the  heroism  of  self-sacrilice, 
in  his  romantic  passion  for  Natacfaa-HOM!  suddenly  ti»  horrors 
of  death  and  Plato's  philosophical  resignation  had  given  birth 
in  his  soul  to  that  soothing  moral  contentment,  of  which  he 
had  always  feh  the  lack.  The  intolerable  anguish  of  mind  he 
had  gone  through  while  his  miser£.ble  companions  were  shot 
had  cleared  his  brain  for  ever  of  the  restless  thoughts  and 
aspirations  hich  he  had  formerly  believed  to  be  of  such  supreme 
importance. 

He  thought  no  more  about  Russia,  or  the  war,  or  politics,  or 
Napoleon.  He  understood  that  nothing  of  all  this  concerned 
him,  that  he  was  not  require  to  ju  tr>/-  events  as  they  hai^)ened; 
and  his  purpose  of  killing  Nap.  '  ,n  struck  him  not  merely 
as  preposterous,  but  as  ridiculous  .ot  less  so  than  his  cabalistic 
calculations  of  the  number  of  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse. 
His  wrath  against  his  wife,  and  his  horror  of  seeing  his  name 
dishonoured,  appeared  futile  and  absurd.  After  all,  what  did  i. 
matter  to  him  that  the  woman  should  lead  the  life  she  liked 
best,  or  that  it  should  become  known  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
was  named  Count  Besoukhow? 

His  thoughts  often  turned  to  Prince  Andrew,  who  was  wont 
;o  declare,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness  and  irony,  that  happiness 
was  purely  negative,  and  that  all  our  cravings  for  real  happiness 
were  given  us  for  our  torment,  since  they  could  never  be  ful- 
filled. But  at  this  very  time  Peter  was  ready  to  accept  the 
mere  absence  of  pain,  the  satisfaction  of  the  elementary  needs 
of  life,  and  consequently  a  free  choice  of  occupation  and  mode 
of  life,  as  the  ideal  of  earthly  happiness.  Here,  for  the  first 
time — because  he  was  bereft  of  them — did  he  appreciate  the 
joys  of  eating  when  he  was  hungry,  01  drinking  when  he  was 
thirsty,  of  resting  when  he  was  sleepy,  of  warming  himself 
when  he  was  cold,  and  talking  when  he  longed  for  human 
intercourse.  He  forgot  one  thing,  however:  namely,  that 
abundance  of  worldly  goods  diminishes  our  pleasure  in  using 
them,  and  that  too  much  liberty  in  choosing  our  occupations, 
since  it  arises  from  education,  wealth  and  social  position, 
renders  the  choice  complicated,  difficult,  and  often  useless.  Al! 
Peter's  thoughts  centred  on  the  hour  when  he  should  again  be 
free;  and  yet,  afterwards,  he  oft^  kwked  back  on  that  month 
of  captivi^,  and  would  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  vivid 
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A  -r^nriiMjvis  sensations,  and  even  more  of  the  moral  peace 
L  i  with  hSr«.d  increased  his  strength  a  hundredfold  m 

Ti^'frLi  S'^n^^rirr  ■  "t^hT^ti^ti^.  o,  ^ 

held  brought  with  it  special  duties. 


CHAPTER  XL 


T..  Vr..nrh  retreat  bepan  on  the  night  of  the  6th  (i8th)  of 
October  they  rmStled  their  huts  and  kitchens,  waggons 
w  loa^^^^^^^^  and  baggage-trams  were  on  the  move  m 
wert  lua^f^  ,       r  o'clock  on  the  mommg  of  the  19th, 

dered  and  knapsacks  packed  and  strapped-were  dmwn 
un  in  roAt  of  the  guard-house,  exchangmg  a  cross-fire  of 
SLtions  interlarded  with  oaths  all  along  the  line.  Inside 
heTt  hr?rLoners  were  all  dressed  and  shed  ready  ^o  s^rt 
nd  waiting  for  the  word  of  command  Only  poor  Sukolow 
pafelnd  exhausted,  was  neither  <^lf  dS^^ 
Uning  miserably.  His  eyes  seemed  j.'^^'  ^  °V  ■  °f  ^ 
circles  that  surrounded  them,  and  gazed  mquinngiy  at  ms 
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comiyinijns,  who  were  not  troubli^  thoniehre*  about  h  n 
It  wns  not  so  much  the  pain  he  wm  suffering   hi^  complaintt  ^ 
was  d  Si  ntery— as  the  dread  of  being  left  to  his  fate  that  wa?! 
rackuig  l.im.   Pete  — who  had  got  i  pair  of  boots  that  Plat.  C 
had  made  for  him,  and  had  knotted  a  rope  round  hu  want  fot'  . 
n  belt— sqn  uted  down  on  his  hr>  Is  by  the  bedside. 

"  Listen  to  me, :  okolow,  tiit>  are  not  going  away  alto  ther. 
They  are  teaving  a  hospital  here,  and  you  will  very  ISttiy  bef 
better  off  than  we  shall  be  in  the  end." 

"Oh  1  ord!   It  will  be  the  death      me-  Jh.  i.ord;  iifve^^. 
pjtv '    groaned  the  soldier  piteously.    "  I  will  go  and  speak  i  ) 
&iem— shall  I?  "  said  Peter,  and  he  rose  and  went  to  the  <'  or 
Just  then  a  corporal  came  in  with  a  file  of  soldiers  in  ' 
ing  order.   The  corporal— the  same  who  had  offered  Pete- 
pipe  the  day  before— can  ■  to  call  *  vcr  the  n.ll  of  pr'so!:  r?. 

"Corporal,  what  is  to  become  of  the  s  k  man?  J^skt-I. 
Peter,  who  .ardly  recognised  his  friend,  so  d^fferwit  did  he  ln<.kj 
in  his  shako  and  tightly-buttoned  c     r  from  is    hmo  he  h 
been  accuston.  d  to  see.    lir  iro%\    d   'nr^    nuit^red  s>- 
brutal  but  unintelligible  remark;  t:  n  i  .       ame  the 
violently  and  the  hat  was  almost  dark   tlu:  en    is  were  beaii 
to  arms  on  both  sides,  and  drowne*'  In  sf  k  m  I's  -  omj)!  nn 
"  Ves,  there  it  is  again— I  know  it  well!    though!  'cui, 
an  involuntary  shudder.   In  the  corporars  alt 


be 


.in 


ring  of  1  s  voice,  in  the  deafenin;:  ra 
recognised  the  presence  of  that  stoi.. 
force  which  driver  men  to  kill  each  o 
been  so  conscious    f  during  the  e>.  i 
To  dream  of  cscap  -i'  from  it,  to  '-nt 
its  instruments,  v\.     he  knew,  v  n 
'>ut  to  wait  in  patience .   So  he  s  oot 
more. 

.1  upene.\   for  t; 
got  in  iront  and 


t  the 
and  • 
her  — 

■  iop 


as 


When  it  ^^  nt 
i  flock  of  sheep  i 
who,  Eis  the  coq 
him.    The  capt. 
wore  the  same  ha 

"  Get  on,  get  o 
him.   Tliough  Pc 

"  Well,  what  now?  ar^ 
did  not  iwognise  Peter 
it  I "  he  answered  to  Pet?  s 

"  He  is  dying,"  said  Peter. 


a  ha. 
1  too 
1,  set  i 
he 

■r  iJr 


!  mien,  in 
Inims,  he  !. 
sterious  brute,, 
force  he  ha.^ 
companions. ' 
ti  1  had  beconv 

ler  iOthing  for  i 

p   MT  and  said  no 

.  to  pass  out  like 
vards  the  captain, 

.  w.i  ii  disposed  to  serve 

aarci.        rder,  and  his  face 


prisoi: 
as  uselesf 


as  they  went  past 
he  went  up  to  hini. 
aptain  roughly,  as  though  he 
an  walk,  I  suppose,  devil  take 
,airy. 
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t  h;n,  rruiid    -  .  '  cried  the  captain,  in  a  rage. 

he  /hums  r  tiled  ^     and  Peter  ^^It  that  w,.  wouW 
.twa«^*^4d.    Ihese  mea        sold  their  scmU;  thev  were  tl» 

^^^ti^r  Who  we.  on.e.    were  sef^ra    ^  fn>^  th. 

ar  '    Tder.  '  to  lead  tU    way.    Iherc  were  thirty 
'mc-uaug  K  er.  and  thn    hundred  prrvate*.  The 

out  of  neighbour..,  huts,  were    I  s 
.    1  :nuch  bcl  ler  dressed,  an- 1  they  .  .ist  a  uui.1  .uul  e 
n  front  of  him  walked  a  burly  major  in  ^  p.  >d 


nher4 
«lv  bei 


itii. 


Irasmpn  wn,  a  towel  round  his  waist  for  a 

i)loated,     How  and  <(mr;  in  one       '!  i.-  . 
mch  and  m    he  oUicr  a  long  1  »pe.  ile 
Tath  and  fani  .d  hirnself  with  hl^  handkercr 


"■       an  i-'cfssant  growl:  '  He  was  being  pu 
ne  without  rea  ^on  and  astonished  withu 
^  '""''i  \nother  uffii      a  sm.  11,  slim  man,  tu 
Iben  to  another  asking  where  they  w^re 

ai'.  versts  mi-.  ic  -hc  first  slu^e.  / 
^anat  ui"  form  turned  from  right  to  h 
'  iting  t.  all  withm  hearing  his  'ee  me 
lew.    ke.'       .    Athird,  ai'oi 
i'..     spr.  ve  to  him  that  h'' wii 
fferent  quarters, 
a.it  ne  !  you  quarrc    .  ' 
f'      It  r:an  .   matter  wht  liit 

ssi     You     e  it  is  all  bur  t 
V,  a  pushing  n  :  for?  it  is  n' 
le  narled  at  oa&  of  his  neigi 


(1  ■,.e> 
ou  ase.' 


his  ia  was 

tObatl 
[I lite  out  d 
mil  kept  ) 
re  crowu- 


hr  h  ■111 

i  5 
le 

beat  I 

I  nil 

.  in 
he  i 
s  bru'e 
he  had 
Danions 
becomf 
ig  for  1 
said  no 


out  like 

captain, 
to  serve 
his  face 


om  ami 
nd  how 

uu    r>  commis- 
<  he    ei  ommuni- 
ih,    ma'  aed  throu£;h 
he  niuucr  eagerly, 
oik.  -  m  his  identification 

id  the  major  fractiousiy. 
.vai.  Saint  Nicholas  or  Saint 
.wn.   Now,  then,  what  are 
nt  of  room  at  any  rate, 
)  had  not  even  touched 


*^""0h,  Lord!  oh,  Lord!    V-  ve  they  done!  "  med  the 

knen,  1  ooking  about  the^  at  th.  i^"'-^- 
^  Whv,  quite  half  the  city  must  be  burned  down 

T  tr^iA  vnu  SO    It  spread  to  the  other  side  of  ttie  river, 
iv/'ft  is  tamt        you  know  it!"  scoUcd  me  „,u,or. 

.  .  fill  .  ..^    J  " 


'What  is  the  use  of  talk  ag:' 


w  nai  is  uic  usr  -'o  •  r  *i    •      ctrppts  that 

,    As  ^.hev  were  marching  tb-        one  o  the  .  w  t^^^^ 
P^^^  Lad  rcma  aed  intact,  the  whc.      !  ■  suddenly  started  b*Uas  tl^ey 
t°       Ussed  a  church,  with  cries  of  hur  ror  f     disgu:  u 

"  Oh'  the  wretches!  the  savages!   It     a  dead  body,  ana 

ttSro'und  ind  cou.d  make  out  a  figure  propped  up 
Jinst  the  wall  of  the  churchyard.   From  the  exclamations  of 


ough  he 
>vil  take 
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his  neighbours  he  understood  that  it  was  a  corpse  set  up  or  its 
feet  with  the  face  blackened  with  soot. 

"  Move  on,  will  you?  Move  on!  "  shouted  the  officers  with 
thundering  oaths,  and  the  French  soldiers  drove  on  the  mob  of 
prisoners  who  had  stopped  in  front  of  the  dead  man,  hittine 
them  with  the  flat  of  thc'r  swords. 

The  whole  party  came  to  a  halt  presently  near  the  depot  o! 
stores;  the  prisoners  had  met  no  one  so  far  on  their  way  through 
the  narrow  streets  with  their  escort  and  the  waggons,  but  here 
they  overtook  a  battery  of  artillery  which  could  hardly  get 
forward,  as  a  number  of  private  carriages  had  got  mixed  \ip 
with  the  fieldpieces  and  caissons.  At  the  head  of  the  bridgi 
every  one  had  to  wait  till  their  turn  came  to  cross  it.  In  from 
and  behind  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  endless  line  of 
vehicles  and  the  army  train,  while  to  the  right,  where  the 
Kalouga  road  branched  off,  an  enormous  body  of  troops  with 
their  baggage  and  horses  stretched  away  till  they  were  lost  to 
sight;  this  was  Beauharnais'  corps,  which  had  been  the  first  to 
get  out  of  the  town.  Behind,  along  the  quays  and  across  the 
Stone  Bridge,  came  the  division  commanded  by  Ney;  Davoust's 
corps,  of  which  the  prisoners  formed  a  section,  were  to  cross 
the  Krimski  Brod  ^  (the  Crimea  Ford). 

Having  done  so  they  were  again  compelled  to  halt;  but 
after  a  few  minutes'  waiting  went  on  again  in  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  men  and  vehicles,  shoving  and  jostling  on  all  sides. 
They  were  more  than  an  hour  getting  along  the  hundred  \imh 
between  the  bridge  and  the  Kalouga  road.  When  they  reached 
the  open  place  where  the  roads  meet,  the  prisoners  were  drawn 
up  in  groups,  and  kept  there  for  some  hours.  The  air  was  full 
of  an  incessant  roll,  like  the  loud  murmur  of  the  sea,  caused  by 
the  rumble  of  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  hoofs,  broken  by  curses 
and  shouts  on  every  side.  Peter,  flattened  against  the  wall  of 
a  burnt-out  house,  listened  vaguely  to  this  uproar,  which  in  his 
fancy  was  one  with  the  rattle  of  the  drums.  Some  of  his  com- 
panions hoisted  thanselves  up  and  perched  <m  the  wall  above 
him. 

"  What  crowds  and  streams  of  people!  Riding  on  the  guns 
even! — And  do  you  see  what  the  wretches  have  stolen!  Out 
there— they  are  carrying  off  an  image!  Great  God!  Those 
are  Germans  you  may  be  certain,  the  wretches!  and  they 
have  loaded  themselves  till  they  can  scarcely  drag  themselves 
along. — What  next?  There  is  one  with  a  drosky!  and  a  man 
•  This  too,  however,  seems  to  be  in  fact  a  bridge. 
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than  the  rest,  .   %^!IfTa"ts  had  got  in  among 

cariosity,  over  ttaur  heads.  Three  chan^^^^  b 

th'  caissons,  and  were  very  slowly  ""^PS..  ,  in  showy 
contained  a  party  of  ^.'"^ll'^'^iX^^^rrl  the 

"''^nt'lt:'^^it^^^y^'^^^  toe  mysterious 
;:r:Mcrunr given  conailion.  CO—  ™^ 

knows  whither,  nor  the  burning  ot  ^he  my^ 

and  yet  more  soldiers,  wi^  ^'^^•^.^eWs  attention  was  dis- 

T  ntvisibk  force  and  to  have  but  one  object:  that,  namely 
by  an  invisible  torce,  anu  t  •   ^j^d,  pushed,  swore,  shook 

of  outstripping  ^^^^  face  was  stamped 

their  fists,  showed  their  t^eth    and  on  ex  er> 

„,s  party  as  far  as  is.aiout  .j.^^ 
on  without  stoppmg,  and  MJ"  'Ji't'''  ^^^^  shouting,  and 
horses  were  unharnessed,  and  the  men  swearm    snout  g, 

■luarrelling,  prepared  to  sleep  --^'J^^''^  3^1,  dnvL 

st::i^«tf%.Je\tx& 

rtiieretafaSr:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"  *ct.TG  rman  was  badly  hurt  by  a  b  ow -^e^^^^^^^^ 
Z\  ori.-.>^°^entrr^^^^^^^  e— ^^^^^ 
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to  be  just  benmung  to  comprehend  that  the  end  of  their  pilcrri.Ti. 
age  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  many  miseries  awaited 
them  on  the  way.   The  soldiers  in  charge  of  the  prisoners 
treated  them  far  more  brutaUy  than  they  had  done  in  their 
town  quarters;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  fed  on 
horse-flesh.   All,  from  the  officers  to  the  privates,  displayed 
a  grudgmg  ill-will  m  strong  contrast  to  their  former  good- 
nature.  This  bad  feeling  was  increased  when  the  names  were 
caUed  over  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a  Russian  soldier  had 
escaped  under  pietence  of  a  sharp  attack  of  colic;  and  Peter 
saw  another  beaten  by  a  Frenchman  for  wandering  too  far 
from  the  high  road,  while  his  former  friend,  the  captain,  rated 
the  corporal  smartly  for  allowing  the  man  to  escape,  threatening 
to  have  hun  tried  by  court-martial.   The  corporal  replied  that 
the  man  was  too  lU  to  walk,  and  the  captain  retorted  that 
stragglers  were  to  be  shot.   Peter  felt  that  the  brute  force 
which  had  once  already  almost  crushed  hun,  again  had  him  in 
Its  clutches,  and  he  was  afraid;  still  the  nearer  he  was  to  the 
fatal  gnp  the  more  did  his  own  vital  force  assert  itself  in  his 
soul,  independently  of  all  external  influences. 

He  supped  off  rye  porridge  and  a  piece  of  horse-flesh,  and  sat 
chattermg  with  his  companions.  They  spoke  not  a  word  of 
the  scenes  they  had  witnessed  at  Moscow,  nor  of  the  brutal 
behaviour  of  the  French,  nor  of  the  order  to  shoot  them  in  the 
event  of  tiieir  escaping;  only  of  their  personal  reminiscences 
and  certam  comical  incidents  of  past  campaigns;— this  was 
quite  enough  to  put  them  into  good  spirits  and  make  them 
forget  for  the  moment  how  critical  was  their  position. 

The  sun  had  long  been  set,  the  stars  flashed  out  one  by  one 
and  the  round  full  moon  was  rising  luridly  red  from  the  horizon' 
suggestmg  memories  of  th .  ires;  but  presently  it  glided  above 
the  grey  mists  and  shed  its  pale  light  on  the  earth.  The  evening 
was  over  but  it  was  not  night.  Peter  got  up,  left  his  new 
comrades,  and  was  making  his  way  between  the  camp-fires  to 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  he  was  told  that  the  common 
soldiers  who  were  prisoners  were  encamped.  A  sentinel  stopped 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps:  but  instead  of 
rejoming  the  oflScers  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  behind  one  of 
the  carts,  and  doubling  up  his  knees  bent  his  head  over  them 
and  gave  himself  up  to  thought.  For  more  than  an  hour  he 
was  forgotten  by  every  one  around  him,  but  suddenly  he  went 
off  into  such  an  uproarious  fit  of  laughter— that  frank,  boyish 
laughter  which  shode  him  from  head  to  foot— that  every  one 
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within  hearing  turned  round  at  this  strange  exptadoo  of 

"^a  ha'"  said  Peter,  talking  to  himself.   "So  he  would 

m4i?g^y  from  the  inquLtive  intruder,  looked  on  the  scene 
A  tlm     All  was  silent  in  the  camp,  which  a  few  hours 
Z^i^^^tVT-oices  and  the  crackling  of  the  fires 
Th^^h  ™w1mouldering  and  dying,  out    The  moon  x.de 
pJhpad   the  woods  and  fields,  before  mdistmguishable,  were 
Tow  dearW  vf^^^^^^^       beyond  ihe  plain  and  the  forest  the  eye 
i^^^^^^^^  of  an  infinite  distance    Peter  looked 

the  skv  where  myriads  of  stars  palely  twmkled. 
"P-'  Iu  timt  iT  mSe;'  thought  he.   "  AU  that  is  m  me,  one 
with^et^l^S  they 'take  that,  and  shut  that  up  m  a 

hut?" 


CHAPTER  XLI 

ONE  day  in  October  a  messenger  delivered  into  Koutouzow's 
l*.tter  from  Napoleon,  which  hmted  at  conditions  of 
5Sfe  but  t  waT  falsely  daied  from  Moscow  for  Napoleon 
^h.n  he  wrote  it  was  on  the  old  Kalouga  road,  only  a  little 
frnm  the  Ru^  van.  Koutouzow  replied  to  this  letter, 
The Tdt       f™ne,  brought  by  Launston,  that  he 

'tot^lS^r'^^tl^^^^^^      by  Dorokhow,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  corps  of  skirmishers,  that  the  enemy  s  forces  m 
p3on  at  FominTk  consisted  of  Broussier's  division  on  y  and 
S  this  being  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  mi^M  be 
P«Jlv  demol  shed    Officers  and  soldiers  loudly  prayed  to  be 
Xved  flrn  ina^^^^^     and  the  generals  on  the  staff,  rei^ber- 
Ina  the  ^  victory  at  Taroutino,  implored  Koutoaa)w  to 
r^e^  to^iSow's  wish.    However,  the  commander-m-chief 
S  refusedVo  act  on  the  offensive,  though  hegavem  tea 
middle  course,  and  agreed  to  send  a  small  foice  to  attadc 

^  Bv'llingular  chance  this  highly-irr,portant  undertaking-^ 
it  pro^  to  be-was  entrusted  to  Dokhtourow,  a  i«i  who« 
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modest  demeanour  had  gained  for  him,  without  any  reason  a 
character  for  indecision  and  want  of  foresight;  so  tiuit  no  one 
has  even  thought  of  speaking  of  him,  as  of  so  many  others,  as 
elaboratmg  plans  for  engagements,  rushing  on  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  or  scattering  crosses  broadcast  on  the  batteries. 
Nevertheless  this  same  Dokhtourow  was  always  to  be  seen  in  ali 
the  wars  with  France,  from  Austerlitz  down  to  1815,  and  lead- 
ing all  the  most  difficult  movements.  He  was  the  last  to 
reniain  at  Aughest  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  re-forming  the 
regiments,  and  saving  all  that  could  be  saved  in  that  rout, 
when  there  was  not  a  general  left  with  the  rear.  Though 
suffering  from  fever  he  led  20,000  men  to  the  defence  of  Smolensk 
against  Napoleon's  overwhehning  host.  No  sooner  had  he  got 
there  and  lam  down  to  snatch  some  uneasy  slumber,  than  he 
was  roused  by  the  roar  of  cannon;  but  Smolensk  held  out  all 
that  day.   At  Borodino  again,  when  Bagration  was  ki&d, 
when  the  Russian  left  wing  had  lost  nine  out  of  every  tm, 
while  the  whole  strength  of  the  French  artiltery  ma  directed 
against  it,  it  was  Dokhtourow,  "  undecided  and  unforeseeing," 
whom  Koutouzow  hastily  sent  forward,  to  repair  the  Wunder 
he  had  committed  in  making  a  worse  choice  at  first.  IkAhtou- 
row  went,  and  Borodino  was  made  glorious. 

So  it  was  Dokhtourow  who  was  sent  to  Fominsk,  and  then  lo 
Malo-Yaroslavetz,  where,  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  real  disasters  of  the  French  b^;aa.  Many 
a  genius  and  many  a  hero  of  that  time  has  been  sung  in  verse 
and  praised  in  prose;  but  very  little  has  been  said  about  Dokh- 
tourow, and  when  he  is  mentioned,  it  is  in  tenns  of  doubtful 
praise. 

On  the  loth  (22nd)  of  October,  Dokhtourow  stopped  half- 
way to  Fominsk,  at  the  village  of  Aristow,  and  was  preparing 
to  carry  out  Koutouzow 's  orders,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
French  army,  which,  after  much  disorderly  marching  and 
counter-marching,  had  joined  Murat  in  his  position,  as  if  intend- 
ing to  give  battle,  turned  sharply  off  to  the  left,  down  the 
Kalouga  road,  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  marched  into 
Fominsk,  which  had  hitherto  been  occupied  by  Broussier. 
Dokhtourow's  whole  force  consisted  of  Dorokhow's  detachment 
and  two  less  important  corps  under  Figner  and  Seslavine. 

In  the  evening  of  the  nth  (23rd),  a  French  soldier  of  the 
guards  was  brought  in,  having  been  taken  prisoner;  this  man 
asserted  that  the  troops  occupying  Fominsk  composed  the  rear 
of  the  French  army,  that  they  had  left  Moscow  five  days  since, 
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«,d  that  Napoleon  was  with  them.  The  Cossacks  of  Seslavine's 
5Jiint  who  had  seen  the  French  regiments  o  guards  on 
he  S^ovsk  road,  confirmed  this  account.  Hence  it  was  qmte 
vkient  that  the  enemy  in  front  was  no  longer,  as  had  been 
'X^U  a  single  division,  but  the  whole  French  army,  qmtUng 
Moscow  and  marching  in  an  unexpected  direction. 

Dokhtourow,  though  his  orders  were  to  attack  Fominsk, 
hJtoted  what  step  to  take,  not  being  very-  clear  as  to  what  he 
S  to  dTin  view  of  this  fresh  complication,  Though  Yermo- 
ow  urged  him  to  come  to  some  determination,  he  persisted  m 
hl^kinf  ?t  necessary  to  take  further  orders  from  the  commander- 
n  chief  To  this  end  a  despatch  was  fon^'arded  to  head- 
quarters and  confided  to  Bolhovitmow  an  intelligent  officer 
£  was  to  supptem«it  it  by  verbal  explanations  After 
Teceivrng  the  packet  and  his  instructions,  he  set  out,  followed 
hv  1.  Cossack  and  two  spare  horses. 

'•The  autumn  night  was  dark  and  mUd  After  riding  thirty 
verste  m  an  hour  and  a  half,  along  a  road  ploughed  into  mud 
bv"^  d^s  of  heavy  rain,  Bolhovitinowreached  L  tachev^ 
ai  two  in  the  morning,  dismounted  in  front  of  a  cottage  sur- 
raided  by  a  dry  hedge  and  wattled  fence,  on  which  hung  a 
Cd  bearing  wofds:  "Head-Quarters."  He  threw  his 
S  to  the  Cossack  and  went  into  an  ante-room  where  it  was 

^^hl^ttal  on  duty?  "  said  he  to  a  shade  which  started 
up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  u-^       cWn  " 

"  He  is  very  ill;  for  three  mghts  he  has  had  no  sleep, 
answered  the  drowsy  voice  of  an  orderly. 

''Well  then,  go  and  call  the  captam.  I  tell  you  it  is  most 
urgent  a  despatch  from  General  Dokhtourow  "  said  the 
Siier!  feeliSg  hie  way  through  the  half-open  door,  behind 
the  servant  who  went  in  to  wake  the  captam. 

"  Excellency,  highness!   Here  is  a  couner.  ■  a 

'•What?  What  is  the  matter?  From  whom? "  cned  the 

''^"^om  Dokhtourow.  Napoleon  is  at  Forninsk/'smdBol. 
hovitinow,  perceiving  that  the  voice  was  not  Konovmtzme  s. 
The  captain  yawned  and  stretched  himself.  ^ 

"I  do  not  want  to  wake  him,  I  must  confess,  said  he.  He 
is  not  at  all  weU,  and  it  is  only  a  rumour  perhaps  after  aU. 

"  Here  is  the  despatch.  My  orders  are  to  deUver  it  imme- 

^'^f^;^aI?SSrrnd^  the  devU  do  you  always 
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hide  yourself?  "  he  went  on,  speaking  to  the  servant.  "  Stay 
I  have  got  it,  I  have  found  it! "  he  added,  as  his  hand  came 
against  the  candlestick. 

The  speaker  was  Scherbinine,  Konovnitzine's  aide-de-camp. 
By  the  hght  of  the  candle  Bolhovitinow  recognised  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room  a  bed  in 
which  lay  another  sleeper— the  general  himself. 

"  Who  brought  the  news?  "  asked  Scherbinine  as  he  took  the 
letter. 

"  The  news  is  correct  enough,"  said  the  other.  "  Prisooers, 
Cossacks  and  spies,  all  say  the  same  thing." 

"  Th«i  we  shall  have  to  wake  him,"  and  he  went  up  to  the 
sleeping  man,  who  had  on  a  cottcm  nightcap  and  was  wn^^ 
in  his  military  cloak. 

"  Piotre  P^trovitch! "  he  said  softly,  but  Konovnitzine  did 
not  stir.— "  Wanted  at  hea<k|uarters !  "  he  added  louder  and 
with  a  smile,  knowing  that  the  effect  would  be  magical. 

In  fact,  the  nightcapped  head  was  at  once  raised  showin£r 
the  grave,  handsome  face  of  the  general,  his  cheeks  somewhat 
flushed  with  fever.  The  impression  of  his  last  dream— far 
enough  no  doubt  from  the  reality— passed  from  his  face  like  a 
lightning  flash;  he  shivered,  and  was  quite  himself  in  an  instant. 

"  What  is  it?  From  whom ?  "  he  asked,  without  the  subtest 
hurry. 

On  hearing  the  officer's  story  he  opened  and  read  the  despatch. 

This  done  he  turned  and  set  his  feet,  in  their  worsted  socks,  on 
the  floor,  found  his  boots,  pulled  off  his  nightcap,  combed  out 
his  whiskers,  and  put  on  his  military  cap. 

"  How  long  have  you  hcsn  on  the  road? — We  will  go  at  once 
to  his  highness." 

Konovnitzine  had  at  once  perceived  that  the  news  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  For  good  or  for  evil?— He  did  not  even 
ask  himself.  On  the  whole  he  little  cared;  he  did  not  apply 
his  reason  or  his  wit  to  criticising  the  course  of  the  war;  he 
thought  that  quite  useless.  He  was  entirely  convinced  that  it 
must  come  to  a  happy  termination,  and  that  the  only  thing 
needed  to  bring  it  about  was  that  each  man  should  do  his  duty; 
and  he  did  his  own  without  respite  or  mercy. 

Konovnitzine,  like  Dokhtourow,  is  one  whose  name  seems  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  the  heroes  of  1812  out  of  mere 
formality,  with  Barclay,  Rai'evsky,  Yermolow,  Miloradovitch, 
Platow,  and  the  rest.  Reputation  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of 
limited  capacity  and  knowledge;  like  Dokhtourow,  he  had 
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never  invented  plans;  bat,  like  him  again,  he  had  constantly 
Znd  himself  involved  in  critical  situations.  ^  Since  his  appoint- 
ment as  general  on  duty  he  always  slept  with  his  doors  open, 
insisted  on  being  roused  whenever  a  courier  might  arrive, 
uc  was  always  the  first  in  front  of  a  fight,  and  Koutouzow  s 
complaint  was  that  he  exposed  himself  to  unnecessary  danger ; 
ndeed,  he  awided  giving  him  a  foremost  position.  In  short 
he  and  Dokhtourow  were  like  mainspnngs  in  a  machine,  which 
^ake  neither  noise  nor  show,  but  are  indispensable  to  its 

As  he  went  out  of  his  hut  into  the  dark,  damp  night  Konov- 
nitzine  knit  his  brows,  partly  because  the  air  increased  his  head- 
ache and  partly  because  he  could  foresee  the  effect  that  this 
news'  would  produce  on  the  big-wigs  of  the  staff-above  aU  on 
Benningsen,  who,  since  the  fight  at  Taroutino,  had  been  at 
daggers  drawn  with  the  commander-in-chief.   However,  he  felt 
that  the  crisis  must  come,  though  he  could  not  help  taking  to 
heart  the  debates  to  which  it  must  inevitably  give  rise    He  went 
into  Toll's  lodgings  as  he  passed  by,  to  inform  him  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  Toll  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  down  his  views  o 
what  should  be  done,  to  a  general  who  shared  his  rooms,  till 
Konovnitzine,  who  was  tired,  and  said  Uttle,  reminded  hun  that 
thev  must  go  to  his  highness.  .  ,  j 

Koutouzow,  like  most  old  men,  slept  but  little  at  night,  and 
often  dozed  during  the  daytime.  At  night  he  lay  down  on  his 
bed  without  undressing,  and  spent  the  time  in  meditation,  his 
large  scarred  face  resting  on  lis  hand,  and  his  one  eye  gazing 

into  the  darkness,  .  ,   ^  ^.u  .*.^(t 

Benningsen,  who  was  the  most  mfluential  officer  on  the  stafi, 
and  in  direct  correspondence  with  his  majesty,  had  of  late 
avoided  the  commander-in-chief,  and  Koutouzow  had  conse- 
quently felt  more  at  ease,  inasmuch  as  he  thus  escaped  being 
constantly  teased  to  attack  the  enemy  at  inappropriate  moments. 

"  They  must  see,"  thought  he,  as  he  reflected  on  the  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  battle  of  Taroutino,  "  that  we  can  only 
lose  by  acting  on  the  offensive.  Time  and  patience  are  my 
two  allies  "—He  was  quite  certain  that  when  the  fruit  was  ripe 
it  would  drop;  he  was  certain,  as  an  experienced  huntsman, 
that  the  quarry  was  desperately  wounded  by  the  combmed 
efforts  of  Russia-was  the  hurt  mortal?  The  question  was  as 
vf t  unanswered.  The  reports  that  reached  him  from  all  sides 
icd  him  to  think  so,  but  he  waited  for  proof  positive.  Ihey 
suggest  manoeuvres  and  attacks  I  What  for?  To  gam  dis- 
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tinction  for  themselves  i — ^It  might  be  supposed  that  fighting 
was  a  delightful  exercise. — ^They  are  a  parcel  of  childrail " 

Dokhtourow's  account  of  Broussier's  division,  the  reports 
brought  in  by  the  scouts,  the  misery  the  French  army  was 
enduring,  the  rumours  of  the  evacuation  of  Moscow — all  con- 
firmed him  in  his  belief  that  the  foe  was  beaten,  and  was  about 
to  retreat.  But  these  were  only  suppositions,  and  in  his  eyes 
far  less  plausible  than  they  might  be  in  those  of  the  "  young 
people."  His  experience  had  taught  him  the  untrustworthincss 
of  hearsay,  and  he  knew  too  how  readily  men  incline  to  draw 
inferences  that  fit  in  with  their  desires,  and  to  ignore  everything 
that  contradicts  them.  Now  the  more  Koutouzow  desired  an 
event  the  less  he  allowed  himself  to  beUeve  that  it  could  be 
at  hand.  It  was  his  one  thought;  everything  else  was  sub- 
ordinate and  accessory,  such  as  his  daily  avocations — among 
which  he  included  his  interviews  with  his  staff,  his  correspon 
dence  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  his  St.  Petersburg  friends,  the 
reading  of  novels,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  im- 
mediate defeat  of  the  French,  which  he  had  been  al<me  in 
predicting,  was  his  only  ardent  wish. 

He  was  absorbed  in  such  thoughts  as  these  when  he  heard  a 
noise  in  the  adjo'  iing  room.  Toll,  Konovnitzine  and  Bolhovi- 
tinow  had  just  come  in. 

"Hallo!  who  is  there?  Come  in,  r -me  in.  What  news?"' 
shouted  the  marshal.  While  ■  mart .  rvant  lighted  candles 
Toll  told  him  the  news. 

"Who  brought  it?"  he  asked  with  a  cold  severity  which 
amazed  Toll. 

"  There  is  not  the  faintest  d(  ubt  of  it,  highness." 

"  Bring  him  in." 

Koutouzow  had  put  one  foot  on  the  ground  and  was  leaning 
back  in  his  bed,  his  other  leg  bent  under  him.  His  eye,  half- 
shut,  was  fixed  on  Bolhovitinow,  trying  to  read  the  truth  he  so 
longed  for  in  his  face. 

"  Tell  me,  speak  out  at  once,  my  friend,"  he  murmured  in  a 
low  voice,  and  he  drew  his  shirt  together  over  his  breast. 
"  Come  close. — What  is  this  pleasant  little  piece  of  news?  Has 
Napoleon  really  left  Moscow  ?    Is  it  true  ?  " 

The  officer  began  to  give  him  the  verbal  message  entrusted 
to  him. 

"  Make  haste,  be  quick;  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,"  inter- 
rupted Koutouzow. 
The  messenger  finished  his  story,  and  then  waited  for  orders 
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in  silence.  Toll  was  about  to  speak  but  Koutouzow  checked 
m  with  hir,  hand,  and  tried  to  say  f  /  ^ 

face  twitched  and  ho  turned  away  to  the  side  where  the  imnges 

'^"^Great  God:  my  Lord  and  Creator!  Thou  hast  heard  my 
^^..er!_ Russia  is  savedl"  he  sait  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
dasping  his  hands.  And  then  he  burst  mto  tears. 

From  this  moment  till  the  end  of  the  war  Koutouzow  resorted 
to  every  means  in  his  power-orders,  cunning,  and  even  humble 
Itreaty-to  prevent  the  Russian  army  from  actms  on  the 
ffensive,  and  exhausting  itself  in  futile  struggles  with  a  foe 
whose  d;struction  was  now  inevitable.   It  w«  m  vam  that 
Dokhtourow  marched  on  Malo-Yaroslav.tz;   Koutouzow  de- 
lved his  retreat  as  long  as  possible,  ordered  that  the  town  of 
Rklouga  should  be  completely  evacuated,  and  concentrated 
army  as  much  as  possible,  whUe  the  enemy  fled  m  the 

°^HTsfoHanfo*f  ^Napoleon's  skilful  manoeuvres  at  Taroutino  and 
Mulo-Yaroslavetz,  suggest  a  varie*    of  hypotheses  as  to  what 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  invaded  the  wealthy  govern- 
ments of  the  south.    They  forget  that  not  only  was  there 
nothing  to  prevent  his  going  there  if  he  had  chosen;  but  that 
£^d  he  done^o  it  wouW  not  have  saved  his  army  the  seeds  of 
death  were  in  itself.    These  latent  elements  of  dissolution  would 
have  prevented  his  recovering  his  strength  in  the  government 
of  Kalouga,  where  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  same  mmd  as 
?hose  of  Moscow,  just  as  much  as  in  ^^^f  «^  j^-'^'^^^^ere  he 
had  failed  to  maintain  his  footing  notwithstanding  the  abund- 
ance of  supplies  which  his  men  were  tramphng  in  the  dust. 
The  army  was  practically  disbanded  and  bent  on  flying  with  its 
leaders-all  alike,  though  they  but  vaguely  understood  the 
situation,  were  moved  by  the  same  desire  to  get  out  of  a 

^Tt  thVcouncil  of  war  held,  for  form's  sake,  by  Napoleon  at 
Malo-Yaroslavetz,  General  Mouton  gave  it  as  his  advice  that 
they  should  retreat  as  fast  as  possible,  and  no  one  contradicted 
hiiii-no  one,  not  even  Napoleon  himself,  attempted  to  dispute 
his  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  while  they  felt  the  imperative 
neces<=ity  of  immediate  flight,  a  certam  sense  of  human  self- 
respect  made  it  desirable  that  some  pressure  from  outside  should 
render  it  obviously  and  indisputably  needful. 
This  pressure  was  soon  felt.   The  very  day  after  this  councd 
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of  war  Napoleon,  having  ridden  out  very  eariy  in  the  morning 
on  a  round  of  inspection  with  several  of  his  marshals  and  his 
Qsual  escort,  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Cossack  freebootprs. 
and  only  escaped  in  consequence  of  that  passion  for  plunder 
which  hAd  proved  the  ruin  of  the  French  themselves  at  Moicow. 
The  Cossacks,  tempted,  as  they  had  been  at  Taroutino,  by  greed 
of  booty,  paid  no  heed  to  Napoleon  who  had  time  to  ride  off 
When  it  became  generally  known  that  these  "  Sons  of  the  Don 
might  actually  have  capti-red  the  emperor  in  the  midst  of  his 
army,  it  was  evident  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
home  by  the  diortest  and  most  familiar  road.  Napoleon,  who 
had  himself  lost  some  of  his  daring  and  energy,  saw  the  whole 
bearing  of  this  incident,  and  taking  Mouton's  advice,  gave  the 
order  to  retreat. — But  his  acquiescence  and  the  homeward 
march  of  the  troops  do  not  at  all  prove  that  he  instigated  the 
movement:  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  occult  forces  which 
the  whole  army  was  no  less  compelled  to  obey. 

When  tlie  French  entered  Russia,  Moscow  was  to  them  tli* 
promised  land :  when  they  left  it,  tlie  promised  land  was  Homr . 
But  Home  was  very  far  away;  a  man  who  has  a  thousand  versts 
to  walk  before  he  reaches  his  destination,  is  apt  to  say  he  will 
do  forty  in  the  day  and  rest  at  night;  the  rest  makes  him  lose 
sight  of  the  distance  that  still  parts  him  from  the  goal  towards 
which  all  his  hopes  and  wishes  tend. 

Smolensk  was  the  first  point  at  which  the  French  aimed  on 
the  road  by  which  they  had  come;  they  did  not  hope,  of  course, 
to  find  reinforcements  or  fresh  supplies  there,  but  nothing  but 
the  hope  of  taking  breath  there  for  a  moment,  gave  them 
strength  enough  to  march  on  and  endure  their  sufferings. 

Besides  the  original  motive  of  this  general  exodus  —  the 
feeling  which  bound  all  these  troops  into  one  body,  and  lent 
them  a  r^'rtain  vitality,  there  was  another  thing:  their  vast 
number.  This  enormous  mass  by  the  laws  of  attraction,  drew 
to  itself  the  individual  atoms.  Each  one  of  these  soldiers  had 
but  one  wish;  that  he  mi^t  be  made  prisoner  and  so  escape 
the  miseries  he  was  enduring;  all  were  ready  to  seize  even- 
opportunity  of  laying  down  their  arms,  but  such  opportunities 
were  rare;  the  rapidi'  y  of  their  march  and  the  inunense  number 
of  men  made  it  difficult,  and  the  internal  lesion  of  this  great 
body  had  only  a  limited  effect  in  accelerating  the  steady  process 
of  dissolution. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Koutouzow,  none  of  the  Russian 
generals  understood  what  was  happening.   The  superior  officers 
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were  all  fired  with  a  desire  to  give  chase  to  the  enemy,  to  cut 
ofi  their  retreat,  to  crush  ther.i  utterly;  and  all  ranks  clamoured 
to  attack  them.    Koutouz.w  alone,  put  forth  all  his  powers  to 
thwart  this  desire— but  the  powers  of  a  commander-m-chief 
are  often  as  nothing  in  such  a  case;  his  immediate  followers 
abused  him  and  slandered  him  without  mercy.    Indeed,  at 
Viazm.,  Yermolow,  Miloradovitch,  Platow,  and  some  others, 
nnding  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  fight  two  of  their  corps.    In  sending 
to  inform  Koutouzow  of  their  purpose,  they  contrived  to  enclose 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  instead  of  a  letter;  and  the  attack, 
which  as  they  declared,  would  bar  the  way  to  Napoleon  s 
retreat,  took  place  in  spite  of  all  the  commander-m-chief  8 
efforts  to  prevent  it.   Some  regiments  of  Russian  infantry  niade 
a  msh  forward  with  their  bands  playing,  and  some  thousand 
men  were  killed  on  ^oth  sides— but  as  to  barring  any  one  s  way, 
no  one  was  checked  even.   The  ranks  of  the  French  army 
dosed  up,  and  losing  a  few  stragglers  by  the  way,  it  pursued 
its  fatal  march  to  ikaolensk. 


CHAPTER  XUI 

In  all  history  there  are  few  more  instructive  episodes  than  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  followed  by  the  occupation  of  Moscow  by 
the  French,  and  their  retreat  without  again  showing  fight. 

Historians  are  very  generally  agreed  in  saying  that  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  nations  in  their  ( ollisions  is  expressed  m 
war;  and  that  their  politi(  al  power  diminishes  or  increases  m 
proportion  to  the  military  success  they  may  be  able  to  command. 

Strange  indeed  are  the  official  narratives,  which  tell  us  how 
this  or  that  king  or  emperor,  having  quarrelled  with  his  neigh- 
bour, coUects  an  army,  nghts  that  of  his  foe,  wins  the  victory, 
massacres  a  few  thousand  men,  and  appropriates  a  whole  nation 
of  many  million  souls.  And  it  is  certainly  ditru  ult  to  under- 
stand why  the  defeat  of  an  army,  that  is  to  say  of  a  hundredth 
part  at  most  of  a  whole  country's  forces,  should  entail  its  sub- 
mission; nevertheless,  facts  confirm  the  accuracy  of  views  of 
the  historians.  If  the  army  gahis  a  great  victory,  the  rights  of 
the  conqueror  are  at  once  asserted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
vanquished;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  beaten,  the  nation  behind 
it,  as  it  were,  loses  its  right  in  proportion  to  the  check  it  has 
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suffered,  and  if  it  is  entirely  routed,  submits  entirely.  It  lias 
alwiiys  been  so — at  least  so  history  tells  us — from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  dav,  and  Napoleon's  wars  prove  the  ruk. 
After  the  defeat  of  ili  Austrian  army,  Austria's  rights  were 
abrogated,  while  France  on  the  contrary  gained;  and  the 
victories  of  Jena  and  Auentaedt  sealed  the  fate  of  Prussian 
independence. 

But  in  1812  the  French  marched  as  conquerors  into  Mo.s(\  w, 
and  instead  of  striking  a  death-blow  at  the  existence  of  Russia, 
the  outcome  was  the  destruction  of  their  own  army  of  600,! 
men  And,  scy  what  we  will,  it  is  impossible  to  distort  the 
facts  to  fit  historical  theory,  to  maintain  that  the  Rus  ms 
remaineu  in  possession  of  the  field  of  Borodino,  or  that  ai 
the  French  had  left  Moscow,  they  were  cut  up  in  a  s^Ties  0; 
pitched  battles!  The  whole  course  of  the  invasion  01  1812, 
from  the  battle  of  Borodino,  till  the  last  Frenchman  had  re- 
crossed  the  frontier,  proves  to  a  demonstration  that,  in  the  first 
place,  a  victory  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  conquest — is  not 
even  a  sure  promise  of  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
power  which  decides  the  fate  of  nations  is  not  inherent  in 
conquerors,  armies  and  battles,  but  has  a  quite  diflferent  sour.  e. 

French  writers  have  told  us  that,  excepting  in  the  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  and  the  baggage-trains,  everything  in  the  Grande 
armee  was  kept  in  perfect  order;  they  admit  that  provender 
was  lacking  for  the  horses  and  beasts,  but  that  for  this  there 
was  no  remedy,  as  the  peasants  burnt  their  hay  rather  than 
sell  it. 

Hence  it  must  be  inferred  that  a  victory  had  not  its  customary 
results,  became  the  very  peasants  who  after  the  departure  of 
the  French  poured  into  Moscow  to  plunder  the  town — not,  it 
must  be  said,  a  proof  of  any  very  heroic  feeling — preferred 
burning  their  fodder  to  selling  it  to  the  invaders,  notwith- 
standing the  high  price  they  offered. 

Suppose  now,  that  two  men  are  about  to  fight  a  duel  with 
swords,  by  strict  rule  of  fence,  and  suppose  that  one  of  them, 
finding  himself  very  hard  pressed,  throws  away  his  weapon  and 
seizes  a  club  wherewith  to  defend  himself.  Though  he  may, 
no  doubt,  have  found  the  simplest  means  of  attaining  his  end, 
if  his  chivalrous  feeling  still  induces  him  to  throw  a  veil  over 
this  breach  of  established  rules,  and  to  maintain  that  he  has 
fought  and  conquered  in  due  form,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  confused 
the  reports  of  such  a  duel  are  likely  to  be. — The  Frenchman  is 
the  duellist  who  insists  on  the  combat  takirg  place  with  proper 
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frtnnality  and  courtesy;  the  Russian  is  the  antagonist  who 
rtiii-s  away  the  sword  for  the  bludgeon;  whik-  the  reporters, 
v,\v>  try  T  account  for  the  issue  on  approved  principles,  are 
ihe  historians. 

In  fa(  t,  after  the  evacuation  of  Sniolcnsk,  the  wur  took  a 
(Dur  e  which  cannot  he  .iccounted  for  h}  any  received  tradition. 
The  burning  of  the  towni  and  villages,  the  retreat  after  each 
battle,  the  club  hurled  at  the  foe  at  liorodino,  the  pursuit  by 
akinmshers,  the  guerilla  wariarc,  id!  u\re  out  of  the  pale  or 
cognisance  of  law.  Napoleon,  wfio  iiad  struck  the  correct 
duellist's  attitude  at  Moscow,  knew  this  better  than  wiy  man, 
and  he  never  ceased  complaining  of  it  to  Koutouzow  and  the 
czar;  but  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  and  of  the  shame  which 
some  liigh  personages  may  very  possibly  have  felt  at  seeing 
the  country  fight  in  this  fashion,  the  national  bludgeon  was 
lifted,  and,  without  any  question  as  to  good  taste  or  corrc  i 
rule,  fell  and  hammered  the  French  unremittingly,  till  its 
stuijendous  brute  force  had  utterly  crushed  the  invasion. 

Happy  the  nation  who,  instead  of  handing  the  sword  hilt 
to  a  generous  conqueror,  boldly  seizes  the  first  cudgel  tiiat  comes 
to  hand,  without  stopping  to  think  what  others  would  do  in 
the  same  case,  and  then  never  lays  it  down  till  Mid  revenge 
li !  ve  given  place  to  contempt  and  pity. 

Une  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  so-called  laws 
of  war,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  consequences,  was 
beyond  a  doubt  the  independent  action  of  individuals  as  directed 
against  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  who  occupied  the  country. 
This  flass  of  fighting  is  always  developed  in  a  national  war; 
instead  of  combining  in  considerable  troops  the  men  di\  de 
into  small  parties,  surprise  the  foe,  and  melt  into  nothing  as 
soon  as  they  are  met  by  a  superior  force,  only  to  resume  the 
offensive  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.    This  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  guerillas  in  Spain,  the  mountaineers  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Russians  in  1812.   In  calling  it  partisan 
warfare,  an  attempt  is  made  to  Umit  the  meaning  of  the  word; 
.since,  in  truth,  it  is  not  warfare  ptrirtly  speaking,  lieing  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  rules  of  tactics  which  require  that  the  aggressor 
should  concentrate  his  forces  so  as  to  be  stronger  in  attack  than 
his  adversary.    Partisan  warfare,  as  history  shows,  is  always 
successful,  though  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  this  rule;  and 
the  contradiction  has  its  rise  in  the  theory  held  by  strategists 
that  the  strength  of  an  armed  force  is  always  in  proportion  to 
its  number.   The  greater  the  number  the  greater  the  strength, 
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says  military  science,  consequently  large  battalions  always  win 
the  day.  But  in  defending  such  a  pro[)osition,  military  science 
is  in  the  same  kind  of  error  as  a  theory  of  physics  would  be 
which,  being  based  on  the  relation  of  force  to  mass,  should  regard 
the  first  as  bearing  a  direct  ratio  to  the  second. 

But  force  is  the  product  of  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  velocity. 
And  in  war  the  force  of  the  troops  is  also  the  product  of  the 
mass,  but  the  multiplier  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

Military  science,  finding  that  history  is  full  of  instances  m 
which  the  number  of  the  troops  was  not  the  standaid  of  effective 
strength,  but  that  in  many  cases  small  detachments  have  been 
able  to  rout  large  ones,  does  vaguely  admit  the  existence  of  an 
unknown  quantity  as  the  multiplier,  and  tries  to  find  it  in  the 
matJiematical  precision  of  the  plans  adopted,  in  the  mode  of 
arming  the  men,  or — more  frequently — in  the  genius  of  the 
iMder.  But  the  results  attributable  to  this  multiplier  still  do 
not  agree  with  the  historical  facts;  to  discover  this  unknown  x 
we  have  only  tu  give  up  once  for  all  the  hero-worship  whii  h 
leads  us  to  ascribe  extravagant  importance  to  the  measures 
taken  by  commanders  in-chief. 

This  X  is  the  spirit  of  the  men,  their  greater  or  less  eagerness 
to  fight,  to  face  danger;  it  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  genius 
of  generals,  of  a  formation  in  two  lines,  or  in  three,  or  of  lb" 
number  of  weapons  borne  by  the  men,  whether  clubs  or  muskei- 
firing  thirty  shots  a  minute.  Those  who  are  most  eager  to  fight 
will  always  be  in  the  best  condition  for  a  struggle.  The  Spirit 
of  the  troops  is  the  multiplier  which,  taking  the  mass  as  llu 
multiplicand,  will  give  the  strength  as  a  product.  The  real 
problem  for  the  science  of  war  is  to  ascertain  and  formulate  its 
vadue,  and  it  will  never  be  al)k'  to  do  so  until  it  ceases  to  substi- 
tute for  this  unknown  quantity  such  factors  as  the  commander's 
plan,  or  the  accoutrements  of  the  soldier;  then  only,  by  express- 
ing certain  historical  facts  by  equations  and  comparing  ihcir 
relative  value,  can  we  hope  to  ascertain  that  of  this  unknown  .x. 

Ten  men,  say,  or  ten  battalions  fighting  against  fifteen  men 
or  fifteen  battalions  win  the  victory:  that  is  to  say,  they  kill  or 
capture  the  others  to  the  last  man,  losing  only  four  on  their 
side;  thus  4  x  =  15  y  ;  or  jc  ;  y  :  :  15  :  4.  Tiiis  ecjuation  dues 
not  show  the  sum  of  the  unknown  quantity,  but  it  shows  the 
relation  of  the  two  unknown  quantities,  that  is  to  say,  of  tlie 
warlike  spirit — x  and  y — of  the  contending  forces.  By  applying 
such  a  system  of  equations  to  various  historioU  events:  battles, 
campaigns,  and  tb«  duration  of  wars— a  ser^  of  numbers  can 
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be  brought  out  which  certainly  include,  and  may  be  made  to 
rfveal  new  laws. 

The  law  of  tactics  which  prescribes  that  masses  should  be 
moved  to  the  attack,  while  a  retreat  demands  subdivision, 
proves,  without  knowing  it,  that  the  strength  of  an  amy 
depends  in  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  To  lead  men  under  fire 
requires  greater  discipline  tha  i  to  enable  them  to  defend  them- 
selves against  assailants;  now,  discipline  is  most  efhcient  over 
masses  of  men  in  movement.  A  rule  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  spirit  of  the  troops  most  frequently  results  only  in 
delusive  estimates,  in  all  cases  when  either  extreme  enthusiasm 
or  great  dejection  has  affected  this  spirit — as  happens,  for 
instance,  in  a  national  war. 

The  French,  instead  of  defending  themselves  in  small  detach- 
ments during  this  retreat,  moved  in  compact  masses;  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  only  the  strength  of 
the  mass  could  avail  to  protect  the  units.  The  Russians,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  by  all  ilie  rules  of  tactics  ought  to  have 
attacked  in  masses,  became  divided,  for  the  spirit  of  the  troops 
was  over-excited;  single  individuals  even  fought  the  French 
without  orders,  and  exposed  themselves  without  compulsion  to 
the  greatest  fatigues  and  dangers. 

This  guerilla  warfare  had  begun  by  the  time  the  French  had 
reached  Smolensk  in  their  retreat,  before  the  Russian  govern- 
ment had  officially  recognised  it;  thousands  of  stragglers  from 
'he  enemy's  ranks,  of  foragers  and  marauders  had  been  killed 
by  the  Cossacks  and  Russian  peasantry,  with  no  more  remorse 
than  if  they  had  been  so  many  mad  dogs.  Denis  Davidow 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  appreciated  by  patriotic  instiiKt 
the  task  that  was  to  be  executed  by  the  terrible  bludgeon  which, 
regard 'ess  0*^^11  military  law  and  etiquette,  was  belabouring  the 
French  without  mercy;  and  the  honours  of  this  type  of  warfare 
are  due  to  him.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  August  (Sept.  5th),  that 
Davidow's  first  detacliment  of  partisans  was  organised,  and 
many  others  followed  his  example  in  increasing  numbers  as  the 
campaign  lingered  to  its  end. 

These  guerilla  parties  destroyed  the  Grande  armee  piecemeal 
and  swept  to  perdition  the  dead  leaves  which  dropped  away 
from  the  perishing  trunk.  By  the  month  of  October,  when 
the  French  were  hurr^-ing  back  to  Smolensk,  there  were  above 
a  hundred  of  these  detaclunents,  varying  in  numbers  and  in 
character.  Some  had  kept  up  the  appearance  of  regular  troops, 
had  infantry  and  artillery,  and  tlie  comforts  and  decencies  of 
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lite.  Others  consisted  only  of  Cossacks  and  cavalry;  othen 
again  of  a  mixture  of  cavalry  and  infantry;  while  some  were 
only  parties  of  peasants  and  kuKkmners,  whose  names  remained 

unknown,  A  certain  sacristan  was  reported  to  have  led  such 
a  party,  and  to  havr  inade  several  hundred  prisoners;  and  a 
starosta  named  Vassihsa  had  a  good  many  on  his  conscience. 

This  kind  of  figliting  had  spread  to  a  vast  extent  by  the  middle 
of  November,  and  the  skirmishers,  amazed  at  their  own  daring, 
expecting  at  any  moment  to  be  surrounded  and  seized  by  the 
enemy,  lay  hidden  in  the  forests,  and  never  unsaddled  their 
horses.  Once  fairly  started,  each  man  knew  exactly  what  he 
could  venture  on.  The  small  parties  which  were  the  first  to 
dog  the  heels  of  the  French,  could  do  much  which  the  leaders 
of  larger  corps  could  never  have  risked ;  and  as  to  the  Cossacks 
and  peasants  who  crept  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
they  flinched  at  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XLin 

On  the  23rd  October  (4th  November),  Denisscw,  who  had 
thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  this  guerilla  fighting,  wa< 
on  the  march  with  his  little  corps.  All  yesterday  he  had  been 
stalking  a  considerable  convoy  of  cavalry  baggage  and  Russian 
prisoners,  making  their  way  to  &nolensk  nnder  stroi^  «Kort,— 
as  his  scouts  reported.  He  and  his  men  kept  under  cover  ot 
the  forest  that  bordered  the  high  road.  Besides  Denissow— 
whose  whole  company  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood— 
the  colonels  of  the  staff  were  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  baggage-train.  Two  of  them,  one  a  Pole  and  one  a  German, 
sent  to  ask  Denissow,  each  on  his  own  behalf,  whether  he  would 
not  combine  with  them  to  try  to  seize  Ae  plunder  which  a! 
coveted:  "  No,  tliank  you,  my  friend,  T  have  teeth  and  nails  0; 
mv  own!  "  said  Denissow  to  himself,  as  he  read  their  letters 
aiid  he  informed  the  German  that,  not\.  ithstanding  his  wis!i  to 
serve  under  so  distinguished  and  valiant  a  chief,  he  could  not 
have  that  honour,  as  he  was  already  pledged  to  the  Pole ;  while 
he  told  tiie  Pole  that  he  had  promised  his  support  to  the  German. 
Denisscw  had  in  fact  made  up  Im  to  lay  hands  on  the 
booty,  with  Dologhow's  h^,  wiliKmt  leportXB^  natteis  to  any 
superior  authority. 
On  the  sand  (November  3rd),  the  French  convoy  was  moving 
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from  the  village  of  Mikouline  towards  Schamschew;  the  forest 
that  fringed  the  left  mde  oi  tiw  road  case  doae  up  to  ic  in  some 
places,  and  here  and  there  retreated  to  a  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
Here  it  was  that  Denissow  and  his  men  lurked,  coming  out 
occasionally  one  at  a  time,  and  never  kising  sight  <A  the  move- 
ments of  the  French.   Early  in  the  day  a  party  of  Cossacks  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  seize  two  fouigons  loaded  with  saddles  and 
harness,  which  had  stuck  in  the  imkI.   After  this  achievement 
they  made  no  attempt  to  attack,  for  it  was  wiser  to  allow  the 
whole  convoy  to  reach  the  v    -ge  of  Schamschew,  where 
Dologhow  was  to  arrive  that  evening,  and  wait  in  the  forest  tiU 
they  joined  him.  Th«i  ll»y  could  fall  m  the  FrmA  at  day- 
break from  both  sides  at  once,  beat  them,  and  carry  ofF  the 
stores.    Six  Cossacks  were  left  along  the  high  road  to  keep  a 
■^ood  lookout,  and  give  warning  if  oAer  ec^Bma  sScmM  be 
discovered  approaching.    Denissow  had  about  200  men  with 
him;  Dolc^how  about  the  same  number,  and  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  French  escort  waridwut  1500  sm>iig;  hot  these 
superior  numbers  did  not  alarm  Denissow.    One  thing,  however, 
it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  know:  namely,  what  arms 
the  escort  bore ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  obtain  information, 
that  is  to  say,  capture  one  of  the  enemy's  men.   The  two 
'ourgons  c^^ored  in  the  morning  had  l.een  taken  so  completely 
jy  surprise,  that  the  soldiers  driving  them  had  all  been  killed, 
and  no  one  had  been  brought  in  alive  hat  a  little  drummer  who 
had  lagged  behind,  and  who  could  t^  ^m  nothing  as  to  the 
character  of  the  troops  forming  the  es^rt   A  second  seizure 
\\  ould  be  rash,  so  Denissow  tk^^t  it  better  to  send  a  peasant, 
I'ikhone  Stcherbatow,  forward  to  Schamscheu  to  capture,  if 
ihle,  one  of  tl»  quarteimastos,  who  would  certainly  be 
sent  m  advance. 

It  was  a  thorough  autumn  day,  mild  and  raining;  the  sky 
;!n(i  earth  met  on  the  horizon  in  one  dull  tint  of  grey.  Some- 
umes  the  rain  fell  in  a  fine  mist,  and  sometmies  in  heavy  drops. 

Denissow.  mounted  on  a  lean,  light  thoroughbred,  and 
\\v  ipped  in  a  short  felt  cloak,  with  an  astrakhan  cap  on  his  head, 
the  rain  streaming  off  him,  bent  his  head  to  avoid  the  slanting 
showers;  his  steed,  pricking  his  ears,  did  the  same.  The  rkter 
was  peering  uneasily  into  the  distance,  anxiety  was  written  cm 
his  face,  which  had  grown  much  thirmer,  and  was  covered  with 
a  short  black  beard.  He  was  followed  by  a  Cossack  corporal, 
dressed  like  himself  in  a  cape  and  fur  cap,  and  riding  a  stout 
!)on  pony,  and  by  another  Cossack,  mmtd  Lovaiski,  fair,  with 
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twinkling  light  eyes,  as  straight  as  a  lancCi  and  with  a  stamp  of 
calm  finnness  on  his  face  and  m  his  whole  bearing.  Though  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  define  what  gave  this  character 
to  his  appearance,  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that,  compared  with 
Denissow,  who  sat  on  hu  horse  uneasily,  Lovalski  seoned 
riveted  in  hu  saddle,  and  one  witn  his  beast. 

Their  guide  was  a  peasant,  wet  to  the  skin  in  his  grey  caftan 
and  pointed,  white  woollen  cap;  he  walked  in  front,  and  behind 
them,  mounted  on  a  fidgety,  hungry-looking  tartar  horse  with 
a  thick  mane  and  tail,  and  a  mouth  flecked  with  blood,  came  a 
young  officer  in  a  dark-blue,  French  military  cloak.  By  his 
side  rode  a  hussar,  ytho  had  taken  up  the  little  drummer  behind 
him.  The  lad,  whose  uniform  and  blue  foraging  cap  were  torn, 
clung  to  the  soldier  with  his  cold,  red  hands,  and  looked  about 
him  with  bewildered  eyes  as  he  ber.t  his  bare  feet  against  the 
horse's  haunches.  Two  or  three  hussars  followed  in  single  file 
along  the  narrow  forest  path,  and  after  them  the  Cossacks,  some 
in  capes,  some  in  French  capotes,  some  wrapped,  head  and  all. 
in  a  cavalry  housing.  The  drenching  rain  made  the  colour  of  the 
hor.ses  indistinguishable;  bays  and  chestnuts  alike  looked  black, 
their  necks  seemed  curiously  narrow  with  their  clinging  man; 
and  a  thick  steam  rose  up  from  their  quarters  and  flanks.  Riders . 
saddles,  anu  bridles  streamed  with  water,  and  looked  all  of  i> 

Eiece  with  the  dreary  faded  aspect  of  the  soil  and  the  dead 
laves  that  were  strewn  over  it.  The  men  sat  close,  their  am 
I»essed  to  their  sides  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  fresh 
percolation  of  trickling  rain  to  their  skin ;  in  the  midst  of  th( 
party  rumbled  the  two  wixggons,  drawn  by  French  horses,  with 
Cossack  saddles,  jolting  over  logs  and  roots,  and  plunging 
through  the  pools  in  the  ruts. 

Denissow's  horse  presently  swerved  to  avoid  a  large  puddle, 
and  hit  his  rider's  knee  against  a  tree : 

"  Now,  then !  the  Devil !  "  cried  Denissow,  in  a  rage,  and 
flogging  the  beast  smartly,  he  brought  it  round,  splashing 
himself  and  his  companions. 

Wet,  hungry,  and  above  all  provoked  at  getting  no  news  of 
Dologhow,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  man  he  had  sent  forward, 
he  sat  grumbling  to  himself:  "  We  shall  never  have  such  another 
chance.  It  is  too  great  a  risk  to  try  it  single-handed,  and  if  I 
put  it  off  till  another  day,  one  of  the  regular  dctadunentr.  will 
carry  off  the  plunder  under  my  very  nose,  .  .  ."  And  he 
looked  anxiously  into  the  distwce,  in  hopes  of  iliwir  ruing,  at 
last,  Dolc^^w's  scouts. 
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Suddenly  coming  out  on  a  clearing,  where  a  vista  opened 
away  to  the  right,  Denissow  pulled  up. 

"  There  is  some  one !  "  he  exclaimed. 
The  esaoul  (captain  of  Cossacks)  looked  where  he  pointed. 
"  There  are  two  of  them,  an  officer  and  a  Cossack;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  the  lieutenant-colonel,"  said  he,  with  a  teve  for 

using  words  not  in  use  among  his  race. 

The  horsemen  they  had  seen  came  towards  them  down  a  h^!'.; 
for  a  moment  they  were  lost  in  a  hollow,  but  soon  reappeared. 
The  officer,  his  hair  blown  about,  his  uniform  in  holes,  his 
trousers  worked  up  to  his  knees  by  his  rapid  ride,  vas  spurring 
on  his  weary  steed.  A  Cossack  trotted  t«hind,  standing  up  in 
his  stirrups.  This  officer  was  a  mere  boy,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  J  as  he  came  up  he  handed  to  Denissow  a  damp  letter. 

"  From  the  general!  "  he  said.  *'  Excuse  its  being  so  wet. — 
They  told  us  it  was  so  dangerous,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the 
esaoul,  while  Denissow,  knitting  his  brows,  broke  the  seal. — 
•  So  I  and  my  friend  Komarow,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  Cossack, 
"  took  the  greatest  precautions.  We  each  have  two  pistols. — 
But  what  have  you  there?  "  and  he  looked  at  the  little  daimmfT. 
'A  prisoner?  Have  you  had  a  scrimmage  already?  May  1 
speak  to  him?  " 

"Rostow!"  exclaimed  Denissow. — "Why,  Petia— why  did 
vou  not  tell  me  at  once  who  you  were?  "  And  he  held  out  his 
hund  with  a  smile. 

All  the  way  he  had  come  Petia  Rostow  had  been  making  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  his  own  opinion, 
he  ought  to  pursue  towards  Denissow,  as  being  becoming  to  a 
man  grown,  and  an  officer,  and  ignoring  all  their  past  relations 
to  each  other.  But  at  this  affectionate  greeting  his  face 
brightened  and  his  cheeks  flushed:  forgetting  in  a  moment  the 
formal  demeanour  he  had  promised  himself  to  maintain,  he  told 
Denissow  how  he  had  passed  just  in  front  of  the  French,  how 
proud  he  wa^  of  the  commission  entrusted  to  him,  and  how  he 
had  already  been  under  fire  at  Viazma,  where  a  hussar  had 
distinguished  himself  greatly. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  youl "  said  Denissow,  but  he  was 
looking  anxious  again. 

"  Michael  Th^oclititch,"  he  said,  addressing  the  esaoul. 
"  This  is  from  the  German  again;  this  young  man  is  with  him. 
He  wants  us  to  support  him; — so  if  we  cannot  grab  this  convoy 
to-day,  to-morrow  he  will  be  sure  to  let  it  out.  .  . 

Wyie  he  was  consulting  the  Cossi^ck,  P^tia  feelmg  much 
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dashed  by  Denissow's  inattention  to  him,  and  fancying  that  his 
rolled-up  trousers  might  ha^  offended  him,  was  (k>ing  his  best 
to  work  them  duwn  again  without  attracting  attention,  and  to 
give  himself  a  truculent  air. 

"  Have  you  any  orders  for  me,  highness?  "  said  he,  saluting 
in  due  military  form,  and  puttmg  on  the  airs  of  the  general's 
aide-de-camp,  as  he  originally  intended.  "  Or  am  I  to  stay  here 
with  your  highness  ?  " 

"  Orders?  "  repeated  Denissow,  absently.  *'  Look  here,  can 
you  stay  here  till  to-morrow?  " 

"Oh!  do  keep  me,  I  entreat  you!  "  cried  P^tia,  eagerly. 

"  But  what  did  the  general  say?  That  you  were  to  return 
immediately,  i  suppose?  "    Petia  Mushed. 

"  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it, — so  may  I  stay?  " 

"  All  right,"  rc  plied  Denbsow,  and  turning  to  his  men  he  bid 
them  make  their  way  through  the  wood  towards  a  forestt 
hut,  which  was  the  rendezvous  agreed  upon.  Then  he  sent  (1; 
the  oflScer  on  the  tartar  horse,  who  did  duty  as  aide-de-camp,  ti. 
find  Dologhow,  and  ask  whether  he  would  join  him  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  while  he,  with  P^tia  and  the  esaoul  should  ^<> 
to  the  c  ',Te  of  the  forest  and  reconnoitre  the  French  position, 
which  he  hoped  to  attack  next  morning. 

"  And  now,  old  greybeard,"  he  said  to  the  guide.  "  Take  ii'^ 
to  Schamschew." 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  branches  of  the  trees  hun;: 
heavy,  and  dripped  with  mist.  Denissow,  the  esaoul,  and 
Petia  silently  followed  the  white-capped  peasant,  who  walked 
briskly  and  noiselessly  in  his  bast  shoes,  paying  little  heed  tu 
the  roots  which  lay  across  his  path.  At  the  top  of  a  slope  ht 
paused,  looked  about  him,  and  then  made  for  a  thin  screen  i ; 
trees;  there  he  stood  under  a  large  oak  not  yet  stripped  of  n> 
foliage,  and  beckoned  mysteriously  to  the  others  to  join  hin.. 
Petia  and  Denissow  followed,  and  from  thenee  espini  ihe  I'w  i.(  1;. 
To  the  left,  behind  the  wood,  spread  a  field;  to  tlv  right,  Ix yt mi 
a  hollow  in  the  ground  with  scarped  sides,  stood  a  little  villu^^t 
and  a  country  mansion  with  the  roof  in  niins;  in  the  villagi 
around  the  well  and  the  horse-pond,  and  along  the  road  le  uliii;; 
to  the  village,  mo\ mg  masses  of  men  could  be  seen  through  tin 
fog,  and  their  shouts  and  adjurations  in  a  foreign  tongue  could 
be  distinctly  heard  as  they  urged  their  beasts  up  the  hill  or 
called  across  to  each  other. 

"  Bring  the  prisoner  here,"'  said  Drnissow,  in  a  whisper, 
without  taking  his  eyes  of!  the  enemy. 
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The  Cossack  got  off  his  horse,  lifted  down  the  little  drummer 
and  brought  him  to  the  captain,  who  asked  him  what  the  troops 
were  that  he  saw  before  him.  The  httle  lad,  who  had  stuffed 
his  frozen  hands  into  his  pockets,  looked  up  at  Denissow  with 
frightened  eyes,  and  got  so  utterly  confused  that,  though  he 
was  very  ready  to  tell  what  he  knew,  he  could  not  bring  out  a 
word  beyond  a  bare  affirm  iUon  to  ever>'  question  asked  hirn. 
Denissow  turned  to  the  Cossack,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
views. 

"  Whether  Dologhow  cc«ies  or  not,  we  must  attack  them/'  he 

said. 

"  It  is  a  very  good  spot  for  the  purpose,"  replied  the  esaoul. 
"  We  will  get  rid  of  the  infantry  down  the  slope  towards  the 

marsh;  they  will  flip  down  as  far  as  those  garderis;  you  must 
come  up  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  at  a  given  signal  ..." 

"  But  you  cannot  cross  the  ravine;  there  is  a  bog  at  the 
bottom,"  said  the  esaoul.  "  The  horses  will  never  get  out  of 
it;  we  must  go  more  to  the  left." 

While  they  were  thus  discussing  matters  m  an  undertone, 
they  were  startled  by  the  crack  of  a  gun;  a  puft  of  smoke  rose 
into  the  air,  followed  by  the  cries  of  a  hundred  French  voices. 
Denissow  and  his  companion  involuntarily  started  back,  fearing 
that  they  were  the  objects  aimed  at;  but  the  gun-shot  and 
shouts  were  not  for  them:  a  red  object  was  running  at  top  speed 
across  the  marsh. 

"  It  is  our  Tikhone  th ^  they  have  caught  sight  of?"  ex- 
claimed the  esaoul. 

"  No  doubt  of  it— the  rascal!  "  cried  Denissow. 

'  He  will  get  away  from  then,"  said  the  Cossack. 

Tiklione  had  by  this  time  reiiched  the  river;  he  plunged  in 
hiad  ff  lemost,  with  such  u  splash  that  the  water  flew  up  on  ail 
sides,  and  after  disappearing  for  a  second,  he  scrambled  out, 
dripping,  on  the  opposite  bank;  the  Frenchmen  in  pursuit 
stopped. 

"  He  is  a  sharp  fellow,  th  r  -'s  no  denying!  "  cried  the  esaoul. 
"He  is  an  ass!"  said  Denissow,  crossly.   "What  has  he 
ix.'en  about  all  this  time?  " 
"  What  is  it?  "  asked  Pciia. 

"  Our  gunner. — I  sent  him  out  to  catch  a  straggler." 

"  I'o  be  sure,"  said  Pitia,  with  conviction,  though  he  was 

none  the  wiser. 

This  man,  Tikhone  Slcherbatow,  one  of  the  most  useful 
members  of  thsk  party,  was  a  peasant  from  the  village  of 
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PokrovskL  When  Dcnissow  went  thither  at  the  beginning  of 
his  raids^  and  had  sent  for  the  head  man  to  question  him  as 
usual  as  to  the  movements  of  the  French,  the  man  replied— also 

as  usual — that  he  knev/  no  .hing  whatever  about  them.  Denis- 
sow  having  explained  to  him  that  his  object  was  to  attack  the 
French,  and  to  know  whether  any  had  been  seen  in  the  village, 
the  starosta  confessed  that  the  marauders  had  in  fact  passed 
through,  and  that  Tikhone  Stcherbatow,  who  was  the  only  man 
there  to  trouble  his  head  about  such  things,  could  give  him  in- 
formation. Denissow  sent  for  him,  and  on  his  arrival  compli- 
mented him  in  the  head  man's  presence  on  his  fidelity  to  the 
czar  and  his  country,  and  on  the  hatred  of  the  invader,  which 
ought  to  dwell  in  every  son  of  the  soil. 

"  We  did  the  French  no  harm,"  replied  Tikhone,  somewhat 
bewildered  by  Denissow's  address,  "  we  only  just  amused  our- 
selves a  bit,  as  you  might  say;  we  killed  a  score  or  so  of  the 
jjlunderers,  but  beyond  that  we  did  them  no  harm." 

Next  day,  when  Denissow  was  starting  again,  a  message  wa^ 
brought  to  him  that  Tikhone,  whom  he  had  quite  forgottc:i. 
wished  to  join  his  detachment.  He  agreed,  and  Tikhone,  Hi 
whom  all  the  hard  work  was  given  at  first — such  as  making  tlu 
camp  fires,  fetching  water,  washing  the  horses,  and  so  forth- 
soon  manifested  a  great  Ulent  for  this  kind  of  warfare.  He 
would  go  out  on  the  prowl  at  night,  and  never  come  back 
empty-handed,  bringing  arms  or  uniforms,  or  even  prisoners  if 
he  had  been  desired  to  do  so.  Then  Denissow  relieved  him  of 
the  dirty  work,  took  him  among  his  Cossacks,  and  made  him 
follow  him  on  his  expeditions. 

Tikhone  did  not  like  riding.  He  always  went  on  foot,  and 
never  lagged  behind  the  horsemen.  He  was  armed  with  a 
carbine,  but  only  for  form's  sake,  liis  weapon  was  a  hatchet, 
which  he  wielded  as  skilfully  as  a  wolf  uses  his  teeth— to  cruncli 
either  a  bone  or  a  flea.  He  could  split  the  stoutest  beam  in  a 
straight  line  with  a  sinj^le  blow,  or  cut  out  litth,  pins,  or  carw 
out  a  spoon  with  equal  ease.  So  Tikhone  had  a  standing  ul 
his  own  among  his  comrades.  If  any  difficult  task  was  to  be 
done  a  string  hpave  of  the  shoulder  given  to  a  cart  that  had 
stuck,  or  a  pull  of  the  fail  to  a  horse  floundering  in  a  bog — if  a 
walk  of  fifty  versts  must  be  done  in  the  day,  or  a  man  wa.^ 
wanted  to  creep  in  among  the  French — it  was  alw '.ys  Tikhone 
who  must  do  it. 

"  Why  the  devil  not.-*  it  does  not  hurt  him,  he  is  as  sound 
as  a  beU,"  his  comrades  would  say  with  a  laugh. 
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One  day  when  he  had  taken  a  prisoner,  the  Frenchman 
managed  to  send  a  pistol  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
\aoB.  This  wound,  which  Tikhone  treated  himself  with  applica- 
tions— external  and  internal— of  raw  brandy,  was  a  subject  of 
inexhaustible  pleasantry  to  the  whole  detachment,  Tikhone 
lending  himself  very  willingly  to  the  jest. 

"Well,  old  fellow,  so  you  are  crook-backed  for  good  now? 
No  more  games  for  you !  "  the  Cossacks  would  say;  and  Tikhone, 
writhing  and  grimacing,  made  believe  to  be  really  angry  this 
time,  and  swore  at  the  French  with  comical  vigour.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  for  the  time  he  was  shy  of  taking 
prisoners. 

No  man  was  a  better  judge  than  he  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  raid,  no  man  had  killed  and  rifled  so  many  of  tb.o 
enemy;  consequently  he  was  a  favourite,  both  with  the  Cossacks 
and  the  hussars.  Thus  it  was  Tikhone,  who  had  been  sent  off 
over-night  to  pick  up  information  at  Schamschew.  Whether 
it  was  that  he  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  capture  a  single 
Frenchman,  or  that  he  had  slept  too  late,  the  fact  was  that 
liaving  crept  for  cover  at  daylight  into  a  copse,  he  had  been 
detected  there  by  the  enemy,  as  his  chief  had  been  able  to  see 
tor  himself. 

After  discussing  the  attack  to  be  made  on  the  morrow  with 
the  Cossack  captain,  Denissow  retraced  his  steps. 

"  Now  then,  my  boy,"  said  he  to  Petia,  "  we  will  go  and  dry 
ourselves."  As  they  got  near  to  the  forester's  hut,  Denissow 
stopped  to  look  keenly  about  him.  He  saw  coming  towards 
him  between  the  trees  a  man  with  legs  like  stiits,  striding  along, 
his  arms  swinging  by  his  side;  his  short  jacket,  bast  shoes  and 
tartar  cap  were  dripping  wet;  his  gun  was  on  his  shoulder,  his 
axe  in  his  belt.  On  seeing  Denissow  he  hastily  threw  soniethir^ 
into  the  brushwood,  and  pulled  off  his  cap  as  he  approached;  it 
was  Tikhone.  His  face,  marked  and  seamed  by  the  small-pox, 
and  his  little  ev>  were  radiant  with  glee;  he  looked  'ip,  and 
seemed  hardly  able  to  keep  from  bursting  out  laughmg. 

"  Where  did  you  lose  yourself?  "  asked  Denissow. 

'  Where  did  T  lose  myst'f  ?  I  went  to  look  for  the  French- 
man," he  answered  boldly,  in  a  rather  hoarse  bass. 

"  And  what  made  you  spend  the  day  scrambling  about  in 
the  brushwood,  idiot  ?  that  was  not  the  way  to  catch  him." 

"  Catch  him!-  -1  did  catch  him." 
Where  is  he  then " 

"  I  caught  one,  as  I  tdl  ymi,  on  account  as  it  were,"  and  he 
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straddled  his  big  feet,    and  I  took  him  down  into  the  wood. 
Then  I  nw  he  was  no  f^ood ;  so  says  I  to  myself,  *  I  must  find 
another  who  will  do  the  job  better.'  " 

"  So  that  was  it;  the  rascal  1 "  said  Denissow,  turning  to  the 
ciaoal.     Why  did  not  you  bring  him  with  you?  " 

"Why  not  !  ing  him?"  said  Tikhone  roughly.  "He  was 
no  good,  I  tell  you.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  the  am  vou 
want? "  ' 

"  Donkey!— Well,  what  next?  " 

"  What  next?— I  went  to  look  for  anoth  r  one.  I  crept  all 
along  the  wood,  lying  down  so  "—and  he  threw  himself  down 
on  the  ground  to  show  how  he  had  crawled— "and  I  ramt- 
right  upon  my  man.  I  jumped  up  and  collared  him  "—anil 
suited  the  action  to  the  word — "and  says  I:  'Come  alon-:, 
colonel !  *  But  he  began  to  howl,  and  four  men  threw  them 
selves  upon  me  with  short  swords,  so  then  I  showed  them  i,iv 
hatchet.    *  What  are  you  about,'  says  I,  '  in  God's  name?  '  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  saw  from  the  hill  how  they  chased  you  acru  > 
the  marsh." 

Pctia  was  dying  to  laugh,  but  as  the  rest  kept  their  countc  n 
ance,  he  did  the  same,  though  he  could  not  make  out  whiit 
the  meaning  of  it  all  was. 

"  Don't  play  the  fool,"  said  Denissow,  getting  angry.  "  Win 
did  you  not  bring  in  the  first  man?  "  Tikhone  scratched  1 
head  with  one  hand  and  his  back  with  the  other,  while  In. 
mouth,  opening  in  a  smile  of  idiotic  complacency,  showed  !r- 
Ueth  and  the  gap  that  had  earned  him  his  name.'  Denis.*..\\ 
also  smiled,  and  at  last  P^tio  could  enjoy  his  laugh. 

"But  what  am  I  to  s..s  ?    Have  I  not  told  you  that  he 
wa.s  no  good?    He  was  badi"  c^vesi^cd  and  very  rude  \n\:> 
the  bargain.    '  What,'  says  lit .  '  1  am  a  ganarars  son  i\i\>^  \\ 
I  won't  go.'  " 

"  Brute!  "  .said  Denissow,  "  I  wanted  to  question  !  im." 

"  I  questioned  him,"  said  'iikhtja..-,  "  but  he  said  he  did  \w 
know  much, '  and  then,'  says  he,  '  there  are  a  great  many  of  u  . 
but  a  poor  lot.'— Set  up  a  shout  and  you  may  have  them  all. ' 
Tikhone  concluded,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  determined  ghtter  on 
DenissQw's  face. 

"  I  will  have  you  paid  out  with  a  liundred  *  all  hot!  "  said 
Denissow,  "  to  teach  you  to  play  the  fool!  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  being  angry?  "  said  Tikhone;  "  you 

•  SUherhina  or  Stcherbinka,  a  gap  or  notch. 

*  Blows  with  a  stick. 
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miffht  think  I  did  not  know  your  Fwnchnuui.  Wait  till  it  ii 
dft*.  «nd  I  wiU  fetch  you  three  if  you  like." 

Come,  come! "  said  Denissow,  and  he  dul  not  get  over  his 
ill-humour  till  they  reached  the  forester's  hut. 

Tikhone  followed  quite  in  the  rear,  and  P6t»a  heard  the 
Cossacks  laughing,  and  teasing  him  about  a  pair  of  boots  he 
had  thrown  into  the  underwood.  He  understood  now  that 
Tikhone  had  killed  the  man  of  whom  he  had  been  speakmg, 
and  it  gave  him  an  uncomfortable  feelmg;  he  mvoluntariW 
looked  at  the  little  drummer,  and  somethmg  made  his  heart  Ic  fl 
very  full,  but  this  weakness  was  but  for  a  moment,  he  choked  it 
down,  raised  his  head,  and  began  questioning  the  esaoul  wuh 
-in  air  of  great  importance  as  to  the  expedition  m  prospect, 
so  as  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  the  company  he  was  m. 

The  officer  Denissow  had  sent  to  Dologhcm  met  htm  on  the 
mad  and  informed  him  tliat  Dologhow  himself  was  coming, 

md'that  on  his  part  there  were  no  difficulties  whatever. 

Denissuw's  spirits  rose  at  this  news  to  their  former  pitch;  he 

called  Petia  to  sit  by  him : 
"  Well,"  said  he,  *'  and  now  tell  me  what  good  work  you 

iiave  been  doing."  ,    .  •  •    i  u- 

P6tia  on  leaving  his  parents  at  Moscow,  had  jomcd  his 
regiment,  and  had  soon  after  become  attached  as  orderly  ofhcer 
o  the  colonel  in  command  of  a  considerable  Iwdy  of  troops. 
Fver  since  this  promotion,  and  above  all  since  his  mtrodu.  tion 
'o  active  servi.-e  at  the  battle  of  X'iazma,  he  had  been  m  a  chronic 
slate  of  happy  ex.  itement  at  the  idea  that  now  he  was  indeed 
t  man-  and  his  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  miss  the  smallest 
'opportunity  of  covering  himself  with  glory.    Though  greatly 
(ieliurhted  \vith  all  he  had  seen  and  gone  through  with  his 
regiment,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  greatest  deeds  of  arms 
were  always  performed  where  he  was  not.    So  he  implored  the 
general  who  wanted  some  one  to  go  to  Uenissow,  to  trust  him 
with  his  message,    ilis  chief  consented;   but.  remembering 
Petia's  foolhardy  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  N'lazma— where, 
instead  of  foUowing  the  road,  he  rode  forsvanl  as  far  as  the  front 
line  of  sharp-shooters  under  the  French  tire  and  discharged  two 
Distol-shots  — he  forbade  his  taking  any  part  m  Denissow  s 
manoeuvres.    This  was  the  c  ause  of  the  boy's  hesitation  when 
he  had  been  asked  whether  he  could  stay:  as  far  as  the  out- 
skirts of  the  wood  Pclia  had  promised  himself  that  he  would 
.irictly  do  his  duty  and  return  at  once:  but  at  the  si-ht  of  t.ie 
French,  and  after  hearing  Tikhone's  story,  he  made  up  his  mind 
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with  the  easy  reaction  of  a  youthful  mind,  that  his  general, 
whom  tiU  this  moment  he  had  greatly  respected,  was  "  only  a 
rubbishy  German;  "  that  Denissow  was  a  hero,  and  the  esaoul 
another,  and  Tikhone  a  third;  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
desert  them  in  peril,  and  that  he  would  take  part  in  the  attack. 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  they  reached  the  forester's  hui. 
Through  the  gloom  moved  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  Cossacks" 
horses,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  of  the  hussars  pitching  their 
tents  in  the  clearing  and  lighting  fires  under  cover  of  the  hollow, 
that  the  enemy  might  not  see  the  smoke.  In  the  front  room 
of  the  little  hovel  a  Cossack,  with  his  sleeves  turned  up,  was 
cutting  up  some  mutton,  while  in  the  inner  room  three  officers 
were  improvising  a  table  out  of  a  door  taken  off  its  hinges. 
P6tia  pulled  off  his  wet  uniform  and  offered  his  services  in 
helping  to  arrange  the  supper.  In  ten  minutes  the  table  was 
covered  with  a  cloth,  and  spread  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  and 
one  of  rum,  bread,  salt,  and  broiled  mutton.  Seated  with  the 
other  officers  and  tearing  the  tender,  juicy  morsels  with  greasy 
fingers,  Petia  was  in  a  state  of  childish  excitement  which  made 
him  feel  kinaly  towards  all  men,  and  take  their  kindness  for 
granted  in  return. 

"  Do  you  really  think,  Vassili  Fedorovitch,"  said  he  tu 
Denissow,  "  that  if  I  stay  with  you  for  a  day  I  shall  not  get 
into  hot  water? — For  you  see,"  he  went  on,  arguing  with  him- 
self, "  I  was  told  to  find  out — and  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  out  if 
only  you  will  let  me  go — go  where  there  is  most. — Not  for  a 
prize  or  a  reward,  you  know;  but  I  really  do  want—"  he  set 
his  teeth  and  tossed  his  head,  and  clenched  his  fist  as  he  looked 
about  him. 

"  Where  there  is  most — most  what?  "  said  Denissow  with  a 
smile. 

"  Give  me  a  command;  just  the  smallest  command,  that  is 
all  I  ask,— it  cannot  matter  to  you,  you  know.  Allow  me,  my 
knife  is  quite  at  your  service,"  he  went  on,  offering  it  to  an 
officer  who  was  trying  to  divide  a  slice  of  mutton.  The  officer 
thanked  him  and  praised  the  blade. 

"Keep  it,  pray,  I  have  several.  Oh!  by  the  by,  I  quite 
forgot;  I  have  some  raisins  with  me,  capital  raisins  too,  with- 
out pips.  There  is  a  new  sutler  in  our  detachment  and  he  sells 
wonderful  things;  I  bought  ten  pounds; — I  am  used  to  eating 
sweets— would  you  like  some?  "  And  P6tia  ran  off  in  search 
of  his  Cossack,  and  returned  carrying  a  large  basket  of  raisins. 
"Take  them,  gentlemen,  don't  be  modest.   I  wonder  if  you 
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T  hnuffht  a  famous  one  from  our  sutler  - 

^^nS'Stow  and  SO  honest  too,  which  is  the  chief  thmg; 
he  K  a  capital  feuow,  ana  so  nuu         ,  happen  to 

I  „m  send  it  you  «,thout  6»L   By  «he        do  you^  ^P^ 

6  :  S  who'  ^.fef  such"—  « 

.o^ 'al  r  S  ^^^^^         that  t..y 

«7prp  lauehine  at  him,  as  he  said  aloud:  „ 

nothing  to  criticise  in  such  humanity.      CaU  him  m-his  name 
is  Vincent  Bosse."  . ,  t^x*- 

"  I  will  go  and  call  him,"  said  Pfetia. 

S  wins;  afth":^.  but  tunuug  round  «^ 

?z^i;r.o:rs^4^'^""^««  '^^^^^ 

^r-«Lt  ;at  you  wayt?"  a*rf  ^^^^^^o^J. 
outer  darkness.   P«tia  enplamed  that  it  was  the  rre 

'~  Vessenni  ?"  said  the  Cossack,  'or  U"le  fe^^^^ 
name  had  already  taken  a  Russuu.  J"^' '^^^  '  "He 

[rirnivEi^roufxiTr^^^^^^^ 

*?."h'  ira^lTp'Tttle  fellow,"  said  the  man  standing  near 
Petir  "We  gave  him  some  food,  he  was  sterying.  Ttay 
could  hear  the'boy  commg;  his  bare  feet  splashed  through  the 

°°^kere  you  are,"  said  Pitia.  "  Are.  you  hungry?  Do  not 
be  afraid,  no  one  will  hurt  you:  come  in. 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  voice,  and  the  drummer 
rubbed  his  muddy  feet  on  the  doorstep. 

P6tia  longed  to  say  many  things  to  him,  but  he  did  not  dare, 
so  he  only  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  kindly. 

"Come  in,"  he  repeated  quite  affectionately.  "I  wonder 
what  I  can  do  for  him,"  thought  he,  as  he  opened  the  door  and 
pushed  him  into  the  room.  But  in  spite  of  his  charitable  im- 
pulse he  took  a  seat  at  some  distance,  fearing  no  doubt  lest  his 
dignity  should  suffer  if  he  showed  him  too  much  attention.  But 
he  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  counting  how  much  small  change  he 
had  about  him,  and  wondering  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
give  it  to  the  little  drummer. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

"  Vessenni,"  after  eating  his  share  of  the  mutton,  was  dressed 
in  a  Russian  caftan  that  he  might  not  be  sent  to  join  the  other 
prisoners;  and  Petia's  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  him 
by  the  arrival  of  Dologhow.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
Dologhow's  bravery,  and  of  his  barbarity  to  the  French,  ano 
from  the  time  when  he  came  into  the  room,  he  never  took  his 
eyes  off  him. 

Dologhow's  appearance  was  striking  from  its  precise  neatness. 
While  Denissow  wore  a  tchekinen  or  Cossack  pelisse,  left  his 
beard  untrimmed,  and  displayed  a  medal  of  St.  Nicholas  on  his 
breast,  thus  emphaticall}-  proclaiming  the  exceptional  character 
of  his  present  mode  of  hfe,  Dologhow,  who  at  Moscow  had 
chosen  to  make  himseh'  conspicuous  by  his  Persian  costume, 
was  now  got  up  with  scrupulous  correctness  in  his  uniform  of 
an  officer  in  the  guards,  with  a  clean-shaved  chin,  the  guards' 
wadded  mihtary  cloak,  the  ribbon  of  St.  George  in  his  button- 
hole, and  the  regulation  cap  set  square  over  his  brow.  He 
tossed  his  wet  riding-cape  into  a  comer,  and  marched  straight 
up  to  Denissow  without  noticing  any  one  else.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  business;  Denissow  explained  what  his  plan  was,  and 
told  him  of  the  rival  eagerness  of  the  larger  corps;  of  Petia  s 
embassy,  his  repHes  to  the  generals,  and  whatever  he  knew  of 
the  French  con\  oy. 

"  '^.lat  is  all  very  well,  but  we  must  hnd  out  of  what  the 
esc.  rt  consists,  and  how  strong  they  are,"  said  Dologhow. 
"  Some  one  must  go  and  see.   Without  knowing  their  numbers 
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we  cannot  rush  blindly  forward.  I  like  to  be  precise.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  perhaps,  will  accompany  me  to  the  enemy's 
camp?   I  could,  if  he  liked,  lend  him  a  uniform. 

"I__Iw:ll!   I  will  go  with  you,"  cried  Petia. 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Denissow.  "  I  will  not  allow 
him  to  go,"  added  he,  turning  to  Dologhow.  ' 

"  Why  not?  "  cried  P^tia;  "  why  may  not  I  go  with  him;' 

"  Why  not?  "  Dologhow  repeated  absently.  He  was  looking 
at  the  little  drummer.   "  Has  that  brat  been  with  you  long? 

"Only  to-day.  But  he  knows  nothing— I  mean  to  keep 
him  " 

"  And  what  do  you  do  with  the  others?  "  ... 

"  What  do  I  do  with  them  ?  Why  I  send  them  in  and  take  a 
receipt  for  them,"  said  Denissow,  colouring.  "  I  may  add,  he 
went  on  boldly,  "  that  not  one  lies  on  my  conscience.  Why, 
what  is  the  difficulty  of  sending  thirty  or  even  three  hundred 
prisoners  under  escort  to  the  nearest  town?  And  is  it  not 
better  frankly  speaking,  than  to  stain  one's  honour  as  a  soldier? 

"  Such  squcamishness  would  be  all  very  well  in  this  sixteen- 
year-old  count!"  se'vl  Dologhow,  with  a  frigid  smile.  But 
you  ought  to  have  01  tgrown  it  by  this  time."      ,  ^  '    ,  _ 

"  But,"  Petia  put  in  shyly,  "  I  said  nothing  of  the  kmd.  I 
only  want  to  go  with  you." 

"  I  repeat  it,"  Dologhow  went  on,  taking  pleasure  m  annoy- 
ing Denissow,  *'  we  are  too  old  for  such  fads.  For  mFtance 
why  have  you  kept  that  child  ?  Because  he  moved  you  to  pity  ? 
We  know  very  well  what  the  receipts  are  worth !  You  send  off 
a  hundred  nen  and  perhaps  thirty  arrive;  they  have  died  of 
hunger  or  been  knocked  on  the  head;  it  is  far  better  to  send 
none  at  all!  " 

The  esaoul,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  pale  eyes,  nodded  appro- 
bation. ,  T         I  4. 

"  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  that,  so  I  need  not 
discuss  how  far  it  is  true.  You  say  they  die  on  the  road? 
But,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  not  have  murdered  them.  Dologhow 
iaughed  aloud. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  they  have  not  their  orders  to  grab  us 
if  they  can;  and  if  they  catch  us,  do  you  think  with  all  your 
beautiful  chivalrous  sentiments,  that  we  shall  escape  the  aspen 
trees?  However,  it  is  high  time  to  be  doing  something,"  he 
added,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Tell  my  man  to  bring  my  bag- 
gage in.  I  have  two  French  uniforms.  So  you  are  commg 
with  me?  "  and  he  turned  to  P6tia, 
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"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  bargain  1 "  cried  the  lad,  colourinjg  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair;  he  glanced  at  Denissew,  whose  discussion 
with  Dologhow  had  suggested  so  many  ideas  that  he  scarcdy 
knt  .  exactly  what  had  been  said. 

"  Still,"  thought  he,  "  if  the  captains  think  so  I  suppose  it 
must  be  all  right.  And  at  any  rate  it  will  never  do  for  Denis- 
sow  to  fj-ncy  that  he  can  turn  me  round  his  little  finger—" 
And  in  spite  of  his  friend's  dissuasion  P6tia  persisted  that  he 
knew  his  own  busmess,  and  was  afraid  of  nothi  g. 

"  You  yourself  must  see  that  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
should  know  the  strength  of  the  escort,  since  our  lives  depend 
upon  it. — Besides,  I  particularly  wish  to  go.— Do  not  detain 
me ;  it  will  be  worse  in  the  end." 

So,  after  putting  on  the  French  uniforms,  including  the 
shako,  P^tia  and  Dologhow  rode  off  to  the  clearing,  whence 
Denissow  had  reconnoitred  the  French  camp;  then  they  went 
down  into  the  hollow,  where  Dologhow  ordered  their  Cossacks 
to  wait  for  them  without  stirring,  and  he  and  Petia  galloped 
forward,  along  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge.  The  night  was 
pitch  dark. 

"  They  will  not  take  me  alive,  I  swear;  if  they  lay  hands  on 
me  I  have  a  pistol,"  murmured  P^tia. 

"  Hold  your  tongue;  do  not  speak  Russian!  "  said  Dologhow 
hastily;  and  at  the  same  moment  a  "  Qui  vive?  "  distinctly 
uttered,  was  heard  a  few  yards  off,  followed  by  the  click  of  a 
musket  being  cocked. 

"  Lancers  of  the  6th,"  cried  Dologhow,  without  checking  his 
pac. 

Tht  black  outline  of  the  sentinel  was  just  visible  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge. 

"The  pass-word?" 

Dologhow  drew  rein  and  walked  his  horse. 

"  Tell  me,  is  Colonel  Gerard  hereabouts?  " 

*'  The  word?  "  repeated  the  man,  barring  the  way  and  giving 
him  no  answer. 

"  You  don't  ask  an  officer  on  his  rounds  the  pass-word!— I 
want  to  know  if  the  colonel  is  to  be  found;  do  you  hear, 
idiot?  "  and  pushing  the  man  aside  with  his  horse's  shoulder, 
he  rode  on. 

Discerning  another  shade  a  little  way  off  he  went  straight 
towards  it;  i  was  a  soldier  carrying  a  sack,  who  came  up  in 
perfect  confidence  and  patted  the  horse's  neck.  In  reply  to 
Dolc^hoVs  qtttstions  he  answered  very  frankly  that  the  colonel 
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and  officers  were  further  up  the  hiU,  at  the  farm,  as  he  called 
the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  village. 

The  men  had  bivouacked  all  along  both  sides  of  the  road; 
without  paying  any  heed  to  their  laughter  and  shouts  Dologhow 
stopped  in  front  of  a  gateway,  turned  into  the  yard,  dismounted, 
and  went  up  to  a  large  fire  that  was  blazing  in  the  maMle. 
Some  men  were  sitting  around  it  talking  vehemently;  a  piece  of 
meat  was  ste-  ing  in  a  small  Siucepan,  and  a  soldier  in  » 
dark-blue  cloak  and  foraging-cap  was  stirring  it  with  his 

I  rsuorod.  .  . 

"  He  is  a  famous  one  to  cook !  "  sM  an  officer  who  was  sitting 

I  in  the  shadow  on  the  further  side. 

"  He  will  make  the  rabbits  fly!  "  answered  another  with  a 
i  laugh;  but  then  they  both  were  silent,  peering  into  the  dark- 
I  ness,  as  they  heard  Dologhow  and  P^tia  approaching. 
'   "Is  that  you,  Cl^:ment?   Where  the  devil  .  .  .?  " 

But  he  did  not  finsh  his  sentence.  Perceiving  his  mistake 
he  frowned,  bowed  to  Dologhow  as  a  stranger,  and  asked  him 
what  brought  him  there.  Dologhow  explained  that  he  and  his 
companion  wished  to  join  their  regiment,  and  begged  him  to 
I  tell  him  whether  he  mew  where  the  6th  Lancers  were  to  be 
found.  The  Frenchmen  could  tell  him  nothing  about  it;  and 
to  Petia  it  seemed  as  though  the  ofticers  were  examining  them 
I  suspiciously.   The  silence  lasted  some  seconds. 

"  If  you  expected  to  find  supper  you  have  come  too  late, 
said  a  chuckUng  voice  behind  the  stew-pan. 
Dologhow  said  they  had  supped  already,  and  that  they  were 
oing  on  at  once;  he  threw  the  reins  of  his  horse,  however,  to 
the  private  who  was  watching  the  pot,  and  sat  down  or.  his 
1  heels  next  to  the  officer  who  had  spoken  to  him.    The  French- 
I  man  did  not  take  his  f^yes  off  him,  and  again  asked  him  which 
was  his  regiment.    Dologhow  affected  not  to  hear  the  question, 
1  but  to  be  absorbed  in  lighting  his  pipe,  and  in  questioning  the 
other  officers  as  to  the  safety  of  the  roads,  and  whether  there 
were  any  danger  of  meeting  with  Cossacks. 

"The  rascals  are  ubiquitous,"  said  one  of  the  Frenchmen; 
to  which  Dologhow  replied  that  there  was  no  danger  from 
I  Cossacks,  excepting  to  strag^rlers  like  themselves,  that  they 
i  would  certainly  not  dare  to  attack  any  considerable  detach- 
!  ment.   To  this  no  one  made  a  reply. 

'When  will  he  move  off?"  thought  Pitia  to  himself;  he 
1  bad  remained  standing.  But  Dologhow  went  on  with  the  con- 
I  versation,  asking  them  boldly  how  many  men  there  were  in 
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ea(  h  battalion,  bow  many  battalions  in  their  escort,  and  how 

many  prisoners. 

"  It  is  dreary  work  dragging  all  those  corpses  at  your  heels 
—Far  better  shoot  the  wretches  and  have  done  with  it!"  L 
added,  with  such  a  shout  of  laughter  that  P6tia  feared  the 
Frenchmen  might  find  them  out. 

Dologhow's  laugh  found  no  echo,  and  one  of  the  Frcruh 
officers  who  had  been  lying  invisible  in  the  shadow,  covered 
with  a  cloak,  whispered  a  few  words  to  his  neighbour.  Dolo- 
ghow  rose  and  asked  for  his  horses. 

"  Now,  will  they  let  us  have  them  or  not?  "  thought  Pctia. 
keeping  close  to  his  leader.— But  the  horses  were  brought. 

"  Good-night,  gentlemen,"  said  Dologhow.  Petia  tried  to 
say  as  much,  but  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  The  officers  were 
still  whispering  together.  Dologhow  was  some  time  gettinjr 
into  his  saddle,  for  his  horse  was  restive;  but  finally  lie  rode 
off,  walking  slowly  out  of  the  gate,  Petia  following.  The  boy 
would  have  liked  to  look  back  and  see  whether  they  were  beiiiL 
watched,  but  he  dared  not. 

Instead  of  returning  as  they  had  come  they  crossed  the 
villag'',  pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen. 

"Do  you  hear?  "  said  Dologhow;  and  Pitia  recognised  the 
voices  of  Russian  prisoners,  sitting  round  a  fire. 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  bridge,  past  the  sentinel,  who 
did  not  say  a  word  to  them,  and  into  the  ravine  where  thi 
Cossacks  were  waiting. 

"  Now,  good-bye;  you  can  tell  Denissow  that  I  expect  hin 
at  daybreak,  at  the  first  gun  fired,"  said  Dologhow,  movinj 
away. 

But  Petia  clasped  his  hand,  exclaiming:  "  Oh!  what  a  heru 
you  are  1   How  splendid !    How  much  1  admire  you !  " 

"  All  right,  all  right!  "  said  Dologhow;  but  as  Pdtia  still  held 
his  hand  he  guessed  that  the  lad  was  leaning  over  to  embrace 
him.  He  submitted  with  a  laugh,  and  then  rode  off  into  the 
night. 

On  returning  to  the  forester's  hut  Petia  found  Denissow 
waiting  in  the  outer  room  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  blaming 
himself  for  havmg  allowed  him  to  go. 

"Thank  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "thank  God!— But  devil 
take  you,  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  sleep,  thanks  to  you!'' 
he  added,  interrupting  Petia's  enthusiastic  narrative.  "  Go  to 
bed;  we  have  time  yet  for  a  nap." 

"  I  am  not  sleepy,"  said  P6tia,  "  and  I  know  myself  too  well 
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If  1  go  to  sleep  there  wUl  be  no  waking  me;  besides,  I  am  not 
ill  the  habit  of  sleeping  before  a  fight." 

So  he  sat  down  and  remained  quiet,  thmkmg  over  his  adven- 
turous expedition  and  dreaming  of  the  morrow,  till  he  saw 
that  Denissow  was  asleep;  then  he  stole  out  of  the  rottage.  It 
was  still  quite  dark;  a  few  drops  of  ram  fell  now  and  then,  but 
he  could  make  out  the  shape  of  tiie  Cos^ck  tents  and  of 
the  horses  picketed  near;  further  off  loomed  the  forms  of  the 
two  captured  fourgons,  and  in  the  hollow  a  fire  which  was 
slowly  dying  out.  Several  of  the  Cossadcs  imd  hussars  were 
awake:  the  murmur  of  their  voices  reached  his  ear,  and  the 
munclung  of  horses  over  their  com.  P6tia  went  towards  the 
waggons  where  the  riding-horses  were  tied  up  and  found  his 
own,  a  stout  nag  from  the  Ukraine.  , .     .  ■ 

" WeU,  Karabach,  my  boy"  *  rud,  stroking  his  nose  and 
kissing  him,  "  well,  we  have  v  ■  x>  us  to-morrow ! 

"  What,  are  you  not  asleep    t        f  "      ^   ^.  ,  ,    t  u 

"No,  Likhatchow-that  .  .lamr  I  think?-!  have 

only  iust  come  in.   We  hi:v.  ...en  to  all  on  the  French 
And  Petia  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  expedition,  and  told 
him  why  he  had  gone,  and  how,  in  his  opimon,  it  was  better 
to  risk  his  own  life  than  to  let  the  whole  detachment  try  at  a 

venture.  . ,  ,  1 

"  But  go  and  get  a  little  sleep,"  said  the  Cossack. 
"  No  It  is  not  my  habit.— By  the  way,  are  you  supplied  with 
good  flints?   I  have  brought  some  with  me,  and  if  you  want 
any  you  can  have  them."  ^11 
The  Cossack  put  his  head  out  from  under  the  waggon  to  look 

more  closely  at  Petia. 

"  I  say  this  because  it  is  my  way  to  see  carefully  to  ever>- 
thing.  Others  let  everything  go  hap-hazard;  they  are  never 
prepared,  and  then  they  regret  it.    I  don't  hke  that  myself. 

"  Very  true,"  replied  the  Cossack. 

"  And  I  want  you  to  be  good  enough  to  sharpen  my  sabre, 
the  edge  is  turned  with  .  .  ."  but  Petia  checked  himself  just 
as  he  was  about  to  tell  a  lie,  for  the  sword  ^had  never  yet  been 
sharpened.    "  Can  you  put  an  edge  on  it?  " 

"Why  not?   Of  course  I  can." 

Liknatchow  crept  out,  and  felt  in  th  •  saddle-bags;  Petia 
perched  himself  on  the  waggon  to  watch  his  proceedmgs. 
"  Are  all  the  men  asleep?  "  he  asked. 
■'  Some  are,  some  not." 
"  And  where  is  the  boy  ?  " 
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"  Vessenni  ?  He  stowed  himself  in  b,  corner  at  the  door  oi 
the  hut  and  fell  asleep  out  of  sheCT  fright." 

For  a  long  time  P6tia  kept  silence,  listening  to  every  sound; 
presently  he  heard  footsteps,  and  a  shade  stood  before  him. 
"  What  are  you  sharpening,  mate?  " 
■  A  sabre  for  the  master  here." 

"  A  good  idea,"  said  the  man,  who  was  himself  a  hussar. 
'■  Tell  me,  did  we  not  leave  a  bowl  over  here?  " 
"  There  it  is,  by  the  wheel." 

"  It  will  soon  be  daylight,"  added  the  man,  picking  up  the 
bowl,  and  he  walked  away,  stretching  himself  as  he  went. 

P^ia's  fancy,  meanwhile,  had  carried  him  away  into  a  fair\ 
land,  where  nothing  at  all  resembled  the  reality.  That  larr;r 
dark  object  a  few  yards  away — was  it  really  the  forester's  hut, 
or  was  it  not  the  entrance  to  a  cavern  leading  down  to  the 
bowels  of  tbt  earth,  and  that  red  gleam,  the  single  eye  of  a 
monster  fixed  on  him?  Was  this  a  waggon  he  was  sitting  on. 
or  a  high  tower,  from  which  if  he  were  to  drop  he  might  tlv 
during  a  whole  day,  or  a  month  perhaps,  without  reaching  the 
ground.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky;  it  was  as  fairyli!.  ..s  the 
earth:  clouds,  swept  along  by  the  wind,  rushed  across  ".boM 
the  trees,  leaving  rents  through  which  he  could  see  the  myriad 
stars  in  the  infinite  blue,  which  sometimes  looked  so  far,  far 
away,  and  sometimes  seemed  so  near  that  he  could  reach  it 
with  his  hand.  He  involuntarily  yielded  to  sleep,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side.  It  was  still  raining  a 
little;  the  snoring  of  the  sleeping  soldiers,  and  the  neighing  of 
the  horses  mingled  with  the  rasping  of  tiie  whetstone  on  his 
sword-blade.  Suddenly  P6tia  heard  a  delicious  orchestra  play- 
ing some  unknown  hymn  of  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty.  His 
musical  instinct  was  as  fine  as  Natacha's,  far  beyond  that  of 
Nicholas,  but  he  had  never  learnt  a  note,  or  even  thought  of  it. 
These  mysterious  strains,  suddenly  filling  his  brain  and  soul, 
struck  him  as  beyond  everything  poetical  and  intoxicating. 
The  music  grew  clearer  and  louder.  It  was  what  a  scientific 
musician  would  have  called  a  fugue;  but  Petia  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  a  fugue  might  be.  The  air,  played  first 
by  a  violin,  was  taken  up  by  a  hom  in  plaintive  and  seraphic 
tones,  and  before  it  was  ended  was  lost  in  a  chorus,  where  it 
rose  again  till  it  melted  into  a  glorious  ensemble— a,  grave  and 
solemn  chant  of  triumph  and  victory. 

"  But  I  am  dreaming,"  said  P6tia  to  himself,  as  he  nearh 
rolled  over;  "  my  ears  are  ringing  no  dwibt— or  is  this  invisible 
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music  at  my  beck  and  caU?— Come  back,  sing  agami  H« 
shut  his  eyes  once  more,  and  the  tones  of  the  hymn,  commg 

nearer  or  dying  in  the  distance,  again  fell  on  his  ear. 

"  Oh!  how  lovely  it  is! "  thought  he,  trying  to  control  the 
heavenly  orchestra.  "  Softly,  now  softly.  .  .  and  the  music 
obeyed.—"  And  now  quicker,  more  lively,  all  together!  and 
the  sounds,  sweUing  m  volume,  seemed  to  come  from  the 
depths  of  space.  "  Now,  the  voices  I  *'  ordered  P6tia,  and  men  s 
Mid  women's  voices,  at  first  hardly  audible,  gradually  rose  to 
impressive  power.  The  ring  of  the  instruments  mmgled  with 
ihis  song  of  triumph,  and  with  the  drip  of  the  ram,  the  grind- 
ine  of  the  sabre,  and  the  whinnying  of  the  horses,  but  the  grand 
effect  was  not  for  a  moment  disturbed.  Petia  Ustened  m 
rapture  to  the  su>-Ume  harmony,  and  never  knew  how  long  it 
went  on.  He  was  ill  in  this  rapture,  and  only  regretted  that 
there  was  no  one  to  enjoy  it  with  him,  when  Likhatchow  s  voice 

suddenly  roused  him.  .    ^  .    ^  >. 

"  Here  it  is,  highness;  you  can  run  through  at  least  two 

Frenchmen  with  it  now ! "  ,     •  . 

P6tia  roused  himself.  Dull  daylight  was  showing  between 
the  bare  branches,  and  the  horses  were  gradually  emerging 
from  the  gloom.  He  jumped  down,  took  out  a  rouble,  which 
he  gave  to  the  Cossack,  examined  his  sabre,  ai  J  shpped  it  into 
its  sheath.   The  men  were  untying  the  horses,  and  exammmg 

the  girths.  ., ,     .  •  • 

"  Here  is  the  captain! "  said  Likhatchow,  seeing  Demssow, 
who  called  Petia  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  gave  the  wcrd 

to  make  ready  to  start.  r  n  •  *  u- 

The  horses  were  saddled  in  no  time,  and  every  one  fell  into  his 
place.  Denissow  gave  his  last  instructions  to  the  party  of 
infantry  who  were  to  lead  the  way,  and  who  soon  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  splashing  through  the  mire,  and  vanishing  in 
the  heavy  mist.  PCtia,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  order  to  start.  His  morning  wash 
had  refreshed  him;  but  his  eyes  still  glittered  with  unusual 
brightness,  and  he  shivered  frequently  from  fever. 

"  Well,  is  everything  ready?  "  asked  Denissow;  the  horses 
were  led  up,  and  after  scolding  his  Cossack  for  not  tightening  the 
girths  enough,  he  mounted.  P^tia  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
his  horse  trying  as  usual  to  keep  him  from  mounting;  but  once 
up,  off  he  went  as  Ught  as  a  bird,  looking  back  to  see  the  start 
of  the  long  line  of  hussars. 

"  Vassili  Fedorovitch,"  said  he,  going  round  to  Denis^  *i  s 
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side.   "  Vou  will  give  me  a  little  comnuud— a  little  j<^«iU 

you  not?  " 

Denissow,  who  at  that  raotnenc  had  afaiMst  foigottai  his 
existence,  stared  at  him  in  suqjrise. 

"  I  only  ask  one  thii  if  you,"  said  he  sternly,  "  and  that  is 
to  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  not  to  go  where  you  have  no  busfauss." 
And  not  another  w<ml  would  he  »y  to  him  tfarou^xNtt  the 
march. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  skhts  of  the  wood  it  was  fairly 
daylight  over  the  plain;  Denissow  gave  an  order  to  the  csaoul, 
the  Cossacks  filed  past  them  one  by  one,  and  he  followed  them 
dywn  the  hill.  The  horses,  slipping  and  clinging  with  their 
hind  hoofs,  soon  brought  their  riders  down  into  the  hollow. 
Pecia,  whose  attack  of  shivering  was  becoming  serious,  .jde  on 
by  his  leader's  side.  It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  only  the 
fog  hid  distant  objects  from  their  view.  Denissow  again  rode 
ahead,  and  turning  to  the  Cossack,  nodded  to  him,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Fire  the  signal  shot!  " 

The  Cossack  fired,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  horses  were 
put  to  a  gallop,  while  oiiicr  shots  rung  out  on  all  sides.  Pttiu 
flogged  his  horse,  giving  him  his  head,  and  flow  forward,  heed 
less  of  Denissow,  who  was  calling  him  back.  ^le  felt  as  though 
the  signal  had  brought  a  flash  of  lighc,  and  that  the  day  was 
as  bright  as  at  noon.  He  reached  the  bridge,  which  tht 
C(»sacks  had  already  crossed,  knocked  up  against  a  straggkr. 
and  galloped  madly  on  again.  In  front  of  him  men — ^French- 
men, no  doubt — were  crossing  the  road  from  right  to  left: 
one  of  them  slipped  and  fell  under  his  horse's  feet.  Further  on 
a  party  of  Cossacks  had  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  peasant's  cottage, 
from  whence  proceeded  a  fe.irful  shriek  of  distress.  Petia  went 
closer,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  pale  face  of  a  terrified  Frencii- 
man,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  shaft  of  a  Umce  that  was 
pointed  at  his  breast. 

"  Hurrah,  boys!  "  shouted  Petia,  spurring  his  foaming  horse, 
and  riding  up  the  street. 

Shots  were  being  fired  some  little  way  off;  Cossacks,  hussars, 
and  Rus  ian  prisoners  in  tatters,  were  rushing  in  all  directions 
and  yelling  like  mad.  A  young  Frenchman,  bareheaded,  wa> 
defending  himself  with  his  bayonet  against  two  or  three  hussars. 
}}y  the  time  Petia  rode  up  hf  ■  ^s  overmastered.  "  Too  late 
again!  "  thought  Petia. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  firing  was  briskest ; 
there  was  fighting  in  the  court-yard,  where  he  and  Dologhow 
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bad  been  the  night  before;  the  French  had  entrenched  thenv 
idvM  behind  tlw  hedges  and  clumps  of  bushes  in  the  ga-den, 

and  were  firing  at  the  Cossacks,  who  stood  in  a  co-^pact  .lass 
in  the  gate.  Through  the  smoke  he  saw  Dologho\.  pa'  face, 
shouting  to  his  nwn: 

"Take  them  fron  behind.    Infantry,  do  not  siirl  " 

"  Not  stir  I  Hurrah  1 "  cried  P^tia,  and  without  a  mutnent's 
hesitation,  he  threw  himself  into  the  thidctst  of  the  fray. 

A  volley  rent  the  air,  the  bullets  whistled  round;  DoloRhow 
and  ttie  Cossacks  forced  their  way  in  at  the  gate.  Amid  clouds 
of  smoke  the  French  could  be  seen  throwing  away  their  arms, 
or  rushing  to  meet  the  Cossacks,  while  others  went  rolling  down 
t^"!  hill  to  the  pond. 

Petia  was  still  tearing  round  the  court-yard;  but  instead 
of  holding  the  bridle,  he  was  waving  both  arms  wildly  in  the 
air,  and  leaning  heavily  over  on  one  side.  1 1  is  horse,  suddenly 
coming  on  the  smouldering  brands  of  the  lire,  stopped  short, 
and  P^tia  fell  heavily.  For  a  moment  his  hands  and  f*^'*- 
moved,  his  head  was  rij;;id.    .\  b'lllec  had  entered  his  brain. 

A  French  officer  came  out  of  the  hous  Ath  a  white  hand- 
kerchief at  the  end  of  his  sword,  and  explained  that  they 
surrendered.  Dologhow,  dismounting,  went  up  to  P^tia,  who 
was  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  arms  out. 

"  Done  fori  "  said  he,  knitting  his  brows,  and  he  went  for- 
ward to  meet  Denissow. 

"  Killed?  "  cried  Denissow,  knowing  at  a  distance,  from  the 
too  familiar  attitude,  that  Petia  must  be  dead. 

"  Done  for! "  repeated  Dologhow,  as  if  he  found  a  particular 
pleasure  in  using  the '  "  words ;  and  lie  went  back  to  the  prisoners 
who  were  crowding  round  the  Cossacks. 

"  We  can  leave  him  there,"  he  called  out  to  Denissow,  who 
did  not  answer. 

He  had  lifted  Petia's  head  with  trembling  hands,  and  was 
looking  at  the  poor,  blood  and  mud-stained  face. — "  I  am  fond 
of  sweet  things — these  are  capital  raisins — take  them  all.  .  .  .  ' 
The  words  irresistibly  recurred  to  his  mind;  and  the  Cossacks 
looked  on  in  amazement  as  they  heard  the  short,  hard  breathing, 
^ost  like  a  dog's  bark,  that  broke  from  Denissow's  oppressed 
chest.  He  suddenly  turned  away  and  clutched  convulsively  at 
.he  railings. 

Among  the  Russian  prisoners  just  rescued  was  Peter 
Besoukhow. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

The  French  authorities  had  taken  no  steps  to  provide  for  the 

conveyance  of  the  prisoners  with  whom  Peter  found  himself. 
Since  the  22nd  of  October  (November  3rd),  they  were  uo  longer 
with  the  corps  that  had  escorted  them  out  of  Mosco^r.  Part  of 
the  provision-train  which,  during  the  first  few  days,  formed  the 
rear  of  the  moving  army,  was  seized  by  Cossacks,  and  the  rest 
had  gone  on  in  front.  The  artillery,  which,  to  begin  with,  had 
taken  the  lead,  had  now  given  way  to  Marshal  Junot's  enormous 
baggage-waggons,  under  the  escort  of  a  detachment  of  Wesi- 
phahans.  The  troops  had  marched  in  three  columns,  and  in 
good  order  as  far  as  Viazma,  but  the  ranks  were  now  broken,  and 
the  disorder  of  which  Peter  had  seen  symptoms  at  the  first  stage, 
had  now  reached  a  climax.  The  road  on  both  sides  was  strewn 
with  the  carcases  of  horses;  men  in  rags,  and  stragglers  from 
every  corps,  sometimes  came  up  with  them,  and  sometimes  fell 
behind.  False  alarms  had  several  times  occasioned  wild  panics 
then  the  soldiers  fired  at  random,  turned  on  each  other,  jostlei 
and  swore,  abusing  their  comrades  for  their  own  crazy  terrors. 

The  cavalry-train  and  Junot's  baggage  still  formed  some 
semblance  of  a  body  of  troops,  but  day  by  day  it  was  meltir.o 
away.  The  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  were  presently  reduced 
to  sixty;  the  rest  had  been  seized  or  abandoned,  and  three  of 
Junot's  waggons  had  been  rifled  by  men  of  Davoust's  corps. 
Peter  had  heard  the  Germans  say  that  this  baggage-train  was 
more  strongly  guarded  than  the  prisoners,  and  that  a  West- 
phalian  had  been  shot  by  the  Marshal's  orders  for  being  found 
possessed  of  a  spoon  with  his  arms  upon  it. 

The  number  of  prisoners  had  greatly  diminished:  from  three 
hundred  and  thirty  that  had  started  from  Moscow,  they  had 
dwindled  to  about  a  hundred,  and  they  were  a  greater  anxiety  to 
the  soldiers  in  charge  than  even  the  cavalry-train  and  Junot's 
fourgons.  If  it  was  weary  work  to  watch  the  baggage,  it  was 
far  more  tiresome  and  intolerable,  starving  and  shivering  as 
they  were,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Russians — who  wer"  equally 
hungry  and  cold,  who  died  off  like  flies,  and  whom  they  were 
ordered  to  shoot  if  they  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape. 
Fearing  to  be  betrayed  into  a  sentiment  of  compassion  which 
might  cost  them  dear,  they  treated  them  more  brutally  than 
ever.  At  Dorogubouge,  the  soldiers  locked  up  the  prisoners  in 
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a  staW'' .  whfle  they  went  off  to  plunder  their  own  stores.  Some 

of  the  victims  tried  to  escape  through  a  burrow  underground 
that  they  managed  to  scrape  out,  but  they  were  caught  in  the 
act  and  shot.  The  order  at  first  observed,  by  which  the  officers 
were  kept  apart  from  the  privates,  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
able-bodied  were  all  placed  in  one  party,  and  thus  Peter  found 
himself  once  more  in  company  with  Plato  Karataiew  and  his 
little  bandy-legged  dog.  Karataiew  fell  ill  of  fever  the  third 
day  of  their  march,  and  as  he  grew  weaker  Peter  instinctively 
held  aloof  from  him,  or  only  kept  with  him  by  a  great  effort,  for 
his  constant  groaning  and  the  peculiar  acid  odour  of  his  person 
were  to  the  last  degree  repulsive. 

While  shut  up  in  the  hut  at  Moscow,  from  all  that  went  on 
in  his  mind,  and  the  mode  of  life  to  which  he  was  forced,  Peter 
had  felt  keenly  that  man  is  created  for  happiness;  that  that 
happiness  is  in  him,  in  the  mere  satisfaction  of  the  daily  needs 
of  life;  and  that  misery  is  the  fore-ordained  result  not  of  want, 
but  of  superabundance.  Another  new  and  consoling  truth  had 
also  been  revealed  to  him  during  the  last  three  weeks:  namely, 
that  nothing  in  this  vrorld  is  without  remedy;  but  that  whereas 
a  man  can  never  be  perfectly  happy  in  independence,  he  can 
never  be  perfectly  happy  as  a  slave.  He  saw  that  endurance, 
like  freedom,  has  its  limits,  and  that  those  limits  touch  each 
other;  that  a  man  lying  on  a  bed  of  rose-leaves,  of  which  one 
is  crumpled,  suffers  as  acutely  as  the  man  sleeping  on  the  damp 
earth,  who  feels  the  cold  creeping  into  his  limbs;  that  he  him- 
self, indeed,  had  suffered  as  much  in  his  time  from  a  pair  of 
tight  evening  shoes  as  he  did  now  from  his  bruised,  bare  feet. 
Finally,  he  had  learned  to  see  that  he  was  no  more  free  when 
he  fancied  he  was  marrying  of  his  own  free  will,  than  he  was 
at  this  moment,  locked  up  for  the  night  in  a  stable. 

Of  all  the  miseries  that  weighed  upon  him  at  this  moment, 
and  which  he  never  forgot  till  his  dying  day,  the  most  intolerable 
was  the  state  of  his  feet.  Even  the  second  day  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  examined  them,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  walk  again  next  day;  but  when  the  order  to  start  was  given, 
he  limped  and  shuflSed  till  his  cuts  and  bruises  got  warm,  and 
then  the  pain  was  less  severe.  Though  every  night  his  feet 
were  in  a  shocking  state,  at  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
look  at  them  no  more,  and  then  he  forgot  them.  Never  before 
had  he  at  all  understood  the  strength  of  man's  vital  power  of 
resistance,  or  the  beneficial  effect  of  change  of  scene,  and  the 
relief  it  gives,  like  the  safet>'-valve  of  a  steam-engine,  which 
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lets  off  the  surplus  when  the  boiler  is  too  full.  He  never  heard 
the  prisoners  shot  who  lagged  behind,  though  above  a  hundreri 
had  already  been  thus  disposed  of.  He  thought  no  more 
about  Plato,  who  dafly  grew  weaker,  and  who  would,  no  doubt, 
meet  the  same  fate;  still  less  did  he  think  of  himself.  The 
more  precarious  his  situation,  the  darker  the  future,  the  more 
comforting  and  peaceful  were  his  meditations,  and  the  more 
his  spirit  dwelt  apart  from  a&  that  was  immediately  around 
him. 

On  the  22nd  October  (November  3rd),  Petrr  was  toiling  up  a 

muddy  and  slippery  hill-road;  his  eyes,  which  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  picking  his  way,  wandered  now  and  then  to  his 
companions  in  misery.  The  little  dog  frolicked  along,  some- 
times on  three  legs  as  of  old,  and  sometimes,  on  all  four  at 
once,  he  would  dart  off  to  bark  at  the  crows  feasting  on  the 
carrion.  There  was  plenty  of  it  about,  corpses  of  men,  and 
carcases  of  beasts  in  different  stages  of  decomposition.  The 
wolves  dared  not  approach  while  the  troops  were  constantly 
passing,  so  the  little  dog  was  free  to  jdeld  to  his  vagabond 
propensities.  The  rain  had  not  ceased  all  day;  if  it  held  up 
for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  only  to  come  down  more  sharply  than 
ever  after  each  interval.  The  earth,  completely  saturated, 
could  take  up  no  more,  and  the  water  ran  off  in  a  thousand 
little  rills.  Peter  was  counting  off  his  steps  on  his  fingers,  and 
mentally  saying  to  the  rain:  "  Rain  away,  rain  away;  wet  me 
through!" 

He  would  have  said  that  he  was  thinking  of  nothing,  but  his 
spirit  was  alert  and  meditative,  and  deriving  much  edification 
from  a  story  he  had  heard  from  Karattdew  the  evening  before. 
Plato,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  had  been  telling  the  soldiers  in  his 
sing-song,  and  now  weak  voice,  a  legend  which  he  had  often 
repeated  in  Peter's  hearing.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  at  that 
hour  his  fever  left  him,  and  he  recovered  his  wonted  spirits. 
Looking  at  the  thin,  pale  face,  in  the  glare  of  the  bivouac  fire, 
Peter's  heart  swelled  within  him.  His  pity  for  the  man  made 
him  uncomfortable,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  away; 
but  as  there  was  no  other  fire  for  him  to  sit  by,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  remain  by  his  side. 

"Well,  and  how  are  you?"  he  asked,  without  looking  at 
him. 

"Bewailing  one's  illness  will  not  bring  death  I"  was  the 
reply,  and  Plato  went  on  with  his  story. 
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Peter,  as  we  have  said,  knew  it  by  heart.  It  was  one  that 
the  little  soldier  took  a  particular  delight  in  telling.  Peter 
listened  to  it  this  evening  with  fresh  interest.  It  was  the 
history  of  a  worthy  old  merchant,  living  with  his  family  m  the 
fear  of  God,  who  one  day  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  with  one  of 
his  friends.  They  stopped  for  the  night  at  an  mn,  and  next 
morning  the  merchant's  friend  was  found  murdered  and  robbed. 
\  blood-stained  knife  was  lying  under  the  merchant's  pillow, 
and  he  was  tried  and  condemned,  beaten,  his  nostrils  slit,  and 
men  sent  into  penal  servitude,  "  as  was  but  just,"  Karataiew 
added. 

"  So,  my  dear  friends,  for  ten  years  and  more  the  old  man 
toiled  in  the  hulks,  and  never  did  any  one  any  harm,  but  sub- 
mitted as  he  ought;  but  still  he  often  prayed  God  to  let  him 
die.   Well,  one  evening  the  convicts  all  sitting  round,  as  it 
might  be  us  here,  began  telling  each  other  what  they  had 
been  sent  there  for,  and  what  their  sins  were  before  God.  One 
confessed  that  he  had  murdered  a  man,  another  that  he  had 
killed  two;  another  had  set  a  house  on  fire,  and  another  was 
a  deserter;  at  last  they  asked  the  old  man:  '  And  you,  grand- 
father, what  were  you  punished  for?'    'I,  my  children, 
says  he,  '  for  my  own  sins  and  for  those  of  others.    I  never 
killed  iny  man,  nor  stole  his  goods,  and  I  gave  what  I  could  to 
my  m  ghbour  when  he  was  poor.    I  was  a  merchant,  my  little 
friends,  and  very  rich—'  and  then  he  told  them,  chapter  and 
verse,  how  it  had  aU  happened.   '  And  I  don't  complain,'  says 
he, '  for  it  was  God  who  sent  me  here  no  doubt;  but  I  am  sorry 
for  my  poor  wife  and  children  .  .  .'    And  the  old  man  began 
to  cry.— Well,  and  if  the  very  man  who  had  really  committed 
the  murder  was  not  among  them!— Where  did  it  happen, 
grandfather?  and  when?  and  how?' 

"  And  lo  and  behold !  the  man  asks  all  these  questions,  and 
his  heart  grows  full,  and  he  goes  up  to  the  old  man  and  falls  at 
his  feet:  *  It  is  for  me,  good  old  man,  that  you  are  punished; 
it  is  Gospel  truth!  he  is  an  innocent  soul,  friends,  who  is 
suffering  here.  I  struck  the  blow,  and  I  slipped  the  knife 
under  your  pillow  while  you  were  asleep.  Forgive  me,  grand- 
father, forgive  me,  for  Christ's  sake!'"  Karataiew  paused 
with  a  pensive  smile— and  gazing  into  the  fire  he  piled  the  logs 
together. 

"  And  the  old  man  says  to  him:  '  May  God  forgive  you,  for 
we  are  all  sinners  together  before  Him ;  I  am  punished  for  my 
own  sins  .  .    and  he  cried  bitter  tears." 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  my  friends?  "  Plato  asked 
his  smile  lighting  up  his  whde  face,  as  if  dl  the  charm  of  tht 
story  was  in  the  sequel. 

"  The  real  murderer  confessed  to  the  authorities:  '  I  have 
six  souls  on  my  conscience/  says  he — for  he  was  a  wicked 
wretch — '  but  the  old  man  troubles  me  most  of  all:  I  cannot 
bear  that  he  should  be  so  miserable  on  my  account.'  So  thev 
wrote  all  he  told  them  and  sent  the  paper  to  the  right  persons. 
It  was  a  long  way  off,  and  then  the  trial  took  some  time,  and 
all  the  papers  to  be  made  out — as  it  always  does  with  the  author- 
itie."? ;  at  last  it  got  to  the  czar,  and  the  czar  gave  an  ukase; 
'  Set  the  merchant  free  and  give  him  a  present,  as  the  authoritie 
have  decreed/  and  when  the  ukase  came  they  looked  for  the  old 
merchant.  '  Where  is  the  old  man?  '  they  ask,  '  the  innocent 
man  who  is  being  punished?  The  czar's  ukase  has  cornel 
and  then  they  tried  again  to  find  him."  Here  Karataiew's 
voice  grew  tremulous.  "  But  God's  pardon  had  come  quicker/ 
he  went  on.  "He  was  dead!  Yes,  so  it  was,  my  friends!" 
And  he  relapsed  into  silence,  though  the  smile  lingered  long 
on  his  face. 

It  was  the  mystical  sentiment  of  the  story  and  the  pathetic 
rapture  on  the  soldier's  face  that  had  filled  Peter's  soul  with 
vague  and  indescribable  joy. 

"  Form  in  line !  "  said  a  voice  in  abrupt  command.  A  sudden 
stir  at  once  began  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  escort  and 
prisoners;  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  were  awaituig 
some  happy  but  solemn  crisis.  Orders  passed  to  and  fro,  while, 
to  the  left  of  the  party,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  well  mounted  and 
dressed,  rode  by.  A  look  of  constraint  was  perceptible  on  ever\ 
face  in  the  expectation  of  the  commander-in-chief;  the  prisoners 
were  thrust  into  the  background,  and  the  soldiers  formed  in 
aline.  "  The  emperor !  — The  marshal !  — The  duke !— "  A 
carriage  with  grey  horses  was  driving  at  a  swift  pace  immedi- 
ately behind  the  guard  of  cavalry.  One  handsome,  calm,  fair 
face  struck  Peter  as  particularly  imposing  among  the  escort. 
It  was  one  of  the  marshals,  whose  eye  fell  for  a  moment  on 
the  colossal  figure  of  this  prisoner.  He  looked  away  again  at 
once,  but  Peter  fancied  he  could  detect  a  movement  of  com- 
passion, which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal.  '  ue  general 
ill  charge  of  the  convoy  and  baggage-train  looked  frightened; 
his  face  was  red  and  he  spurred  his  haggard  steed  to  galli  p 
behind  the  carriage.   Then  a  few  officers  collected  together  and 
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the  soldien  gathered  itrand  them:  "  What  did  he  say?  What 

was  it?  "  every  one  was  anxiously  inquiring. 

At  this  moment  Peter  caught  sight  of  Karataiew,  wh;m  he 
had  not  before  seen  that  mormng.  He  was  staiM*'  :  with  his 
back  to  a  birch-tree.  The  pathetic  expression  .uS  face  had 
ffom  last  night  when  he  was  telling  the  story  of  the  man  who 
had  suffered  innocently,  had  now  an  added  look  of  sweet,  calm 
uravity.  His  kind  eyes  were  misty  with  tears  and  seemed  to 
appeal  to  Peter,  but  Peter  was  afraid  for  himself;  he  dared  not 
look  and  pretended  he  had  not  seen.  As  tiiey  were  marching 
oa  again,  however,  he  glanced  back.  Plato  was  in  the  same 
place  by  the  road-side.  Two  French  soldiers  were  standing 
near  him,  discussing  something.  Peter  would  not  look;  he 
went  on,  toiling  up  the  steep  slope.  He  distinctly  heard  two 
shots  behind  him— but  then  he  remembered  that  the  passing  of 
the  carriage  had  interrupted  his  calculation  of  how  many  stages 
they  had  still  to  march  to  Smolensk;  and  he  began  to  count 
them  again.  .  . 

Two  soldiers,  with  guns  still  smoking,  ran  past  to  jom  the 
ranks;  they  were  both  very  pale  and  one  looked  at  Peter  out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eyes;  Peter  looked  at  him,  ara  remembered 
that  this  man,  only  two  days  since,  had  burr-;  his  shirt  when 
trying  to  dry  it,  to  the  extreme  amusement  of  all  the  lookers- 
on.  Then  he  heard  the  dog  howling  round  the  spot  where 
Karataiew  was  sitting:  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the  beast, 
why  is  he  howling?  "  said  Peter  to  himself. 

The  soldiers  who  were  walking  on  each  side  of  him  did  not 
turn  round,  but  they  looked  black  and  gloomy. 

At  the  village  of  Schamschew  the  prisoners,  the  marstial's 
baggage,  and  the  cavalry-waggons  were  all  brorght  to  a  stand- 
still. The  men  squatted  rouni!  the  fires  and  cooking-pots,  and 
Peter,  after  eating  his  allowance  of  horse-flesh,  lay  down  with 
his  back  to  the  blaze  and  slept  as  he  had  slept  at  Mojaisk,  after 
Borodino.  His  dream  was  mixed  in  strange  confusion  with 
the  reality,  and  a  voice — was  it  hi^  or  another  ?— repeated  the 
very  same  reflections  he  had  then  so  clearly  heard.  "  Life  is 
everything;  life  is  God-  Everything  has  motion,  and  that 
motion  is  God.  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  the  happiness 
of  recogii»aing  the  existence  of  the  Divinity.  To  love  life  is  to 
love  God.  The  most  difficult  and  the  r  :st  meritorious  thing 
m  life  is  to  love  it  in  spite  of  all  its  unueserved  suffering." — 

Karataiew !  "  Peter  suddenly  said  to  himself,  ascribing  these 
ideas  to  him— Then,  in  his  dream,  he  saw  a  Uttie  old  maa 
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whom  he  hftd  loiig  anct  foi^tteii,  and  who  had  been  wont  to 

give  him  geography  lessons  when  he  had  been  living  in  Switzer- 
land: "  Wait,"  said  the  old  man,  and  he  put  a  globe  before  hi;n. 
This  g^be  was  alive,  moving;  it  had  no  clear  outlines  nr  a  ked 
upon  it;  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  drops  of  water 
lying  closely  side  by  side,  and  these  drops  trickled  about,  some- 
times running  together  and  sometimes  subdividing  to  infini- 
tude; while  trying  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  they 
repelled  or  absorbed  each  other  continually.  "  This  is  an 
image  of  life,"  said  the  old  professor. — "  How  simple  and  how 
clear,"  said  Peter,  "  and  how  is  it  I  never  understood  this 
before?  God  is  in  the  midst  and  each  drop  strives  to  spread 
itself  out  so  as  to  reflect  Him  better;  it  expands,  it.  shrinks,  it 
disappears  and  comes  to  the  surface  again. — To  be  sure,  that  is 
how  Karataiew  disappeared !  " — "  Do  you  understand,  niy  son  ? " 
said  the  professo.''. — "  Do  you  understand,  by  all  that's  holy.?  ' 
cried  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  Peter  awoke. 

He  sat  up  and  saw  a  French  soldier  who  had  just  been  shaking 
a  Russian  prisoner  and  who  was  now  grilling  a  piece  of  meat 
stuck  on  to  the  end  of  a  rai  irod.  His  hairy,  strong  hands 
twirled  the  meat  round  and  round  with  great  dexterity,  and  the 
glare  of  the  fire  lighted  up  his  tanned  face  and  thick  eyebrows. 

"Much  he  cares,  the  wretch!"  muttered  the  prisoner,  who 
was  sitting  a  couple  of  yards  off  patting  the  little  grey  dog 
which  wagged  its  tail  contentedly. 

"  He  has  followed  us,"  said  Peter,  "  Plato  ..."  but  he 
stopped  short,  for  the  picture  rose  before  his  fancy  of  poor 
Plato  sitting  under  the  tree,  with  the  two  shots  he  had  heard, 
the  dog's  howling,  and  the  guilty,  frightened  look  of  the  two 
soldiers  who  had  passed  him  with  their  muskets  still  hot — and 
Plato  had  been  absent  all  the  evening.  It  was  dawning  on  hiin 
at  last  that  Karataiew  had  been  killed,  when,  without  knowing 
how  or  why,  he  had  a  sudden  vision  of  the  balcony  of  his  houx: 
at  Kiew  where  he  had  once  spent  a  summer  evening  with  a  fair 
Pole. — Making  no  effort  of  mind  to  connect  these  widely  dis- 
similar images  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  the  reminiscence, 
merging  in  his  dree'  s  with  the  fluid  globe  of  the  old  professor's 
hands,  gave  him  h  a  sensation  of  respite  and  refreshment 
that  he  fancied  he  was  gently  sinking  in  deep  waters,  clear  as 
crystal,  which  silently  closed  above  his  head. 

He  was  roused  long  before  sunrise  by  loud  shouts  and  the 
discharge  of  musketry. 

"  The  Cossacks! "  yelled  a  Frenchman,  taking  to  his  heels; 
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and  a  minute  kter  Peter  was  m  the  midst  of  his  Wlow- 

countiymen. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  unde.sUnd  what  was  happenmg; 
cries  of  joy  rose  on  all  aides : 

"Friends!  Brothers!  Comrades!"  the  rescued  soldiers 
were  exclaiming,  as  they  wept,  and  hugged  the  Cossacks  and 
huscars  who  crowded  round  them,  offering  clothing  to  one, 
boots  or  hrcua  to  another! 

Peter  stood  sobbing,  and  as  he  could  not  utter  a  word  in  his 
agitation,  he  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  first  man  he 
saw. 

Dologhow,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  dismantled  house, 
watched  the  exit  of  the  disarmed  Frenchmen,  dusting  his  boots 
with  his  riding-whip.  Still  burning  with  indignation  under 
their  misadventure,  they  were  discussing  it  vehemently  among 
themselves:  but  as  they  passed  him  and  felt  the  sinister  chill 
of  his  cold,  stern  gaze,  the  words  died  on  their  lips.  At  a  short 
distance  off  stood  his  Cossack,  counting  the  prisoners  and 
scoring  off  the  hundreds  on  the  panel  of  the  gate  with  a  bit  of 
chalk. 

"  How  many?  "  asked  Dologhow. 
"  Two  hundred,"  said  the  Cossack. 

"  Filez,  fihz  !  "  *  said  Dologhow,  who  had  already  pic^^cd  up 
the  word  from  the  French,  and  a  relentless  flash  gUttered  m  his 
eyes  as  they  met  those  of  a  Frenchman. 

Denissow  was  standing  with  his  hat  off,  and  watcho*.,  with  a 
dejected  air,  a  party  of  Cossacks  who  were  carrying  Petia's 
body  to  bury  it  in  a  grave  they  had  dug  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

After  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  cold  had  fairly  set 
in,  the  retreat  of  the  French  assumed  a  tragical  aspect.  The 
number  of  men  who  were  frozen  to  death,  or  burnt  in  trying  to 
warm  themselves,  swelled  daily. 

Between  Moscow  and  Viazma  the  73^°°°  men— not  mcludmg 
the  guards— who  during  the  whole  war  had  lived  on  pillage, 
were  reduced  to  36,000.   The  proportions  continued  to  be 

^  Be  off,  look  Aatp. 
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mathematicaUy  the  same:   fimn  Viazma  to  Smolensk,  from 

Smolensk  to  the  Beresina,  from  the  B^r^sina  to  Vilna  the 
French  army  steadily  dwindled,  irrespective  of  the  cold  or  the 
pursuit  of  the  Russians,  or  of  other  unforeseen  difficulties 
taken  singly.  After  Viazma  the  three  divisions  melted  into  a 
confused  crowd  and  went  on  thus  to  the  end.  Berthier  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  emperor— and  the  amount  of  licence  which 
genends  allow  themselves  in  describing  the  situatum  of  an 
army  is  well  known: — 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  your  majesty  of  the  state  of 
your  troops  in  the  different  divisions  which  have  come  under 
my  observation  under  various  circumstances  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days.  They  are  ahnost  disbanded.  The  number 
of  men  who  march  with  the  flags  is  a  quarter,  at  most,  of  almost 
every  regiment;  the  rest  wander  on  in  various  directions,  each 
on  his  own  account,  in  the  hope  of  finding  food  and  escaping 
discipline.  On  the  whole  they  look  to  Smolensk  as  the  point 
where  they  may  join  again.  During  the  last  few  days  several 
have  been  observ  ed  to  throw  away  their  cartridges  and  arms. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things,  whatever  your  majesty's  ulterior 
purpose  may  be,  the  mterest  of  the  service  requires  that  you 
sliould  rally  the  troops  at  Smolensk,  and  begin  by  getting  rid  of 
the  non-combatants,  such  as  men  who  have  parted  with  their 
weapons,  all  useless  baggage,  and  the  material  of  the  artillery, 
which  is  now  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  effective  force. 
Besides  this,  two  days  of  rest  and  provisions  are  indispensable 
to  the  men,  who  are  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food; 
several  have  died  these  last  few  days  on  the  road  and  in  bivouac. 
This  state  of  things  is  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  unless  some  remedy  be  promptly  applied, 
we  shall  lose  all  hold  over  the  troops,  in  the  event  of  a  struggle. 

"  November  9th,  thirty  versts  from  Smolensk." 

On  reaching  Smolensk,  the  Promised  Land  of  their  hopes, 
the  French  fell  to  killing  each  other  to  snatch  the  food  they 
wanted :  they  rifled  their  own  provision  magazines,  and  having 
effected  these  ravages,  set  forth  again  on  their  homeward  march, 
not  knowing  where  it  would  end  or  why  they  were  going  on 
again.  Napoleon,  the  general  who  had  never  met  his  match, 
knew  no  more  than  they  did.  Still,  and  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  and  his  courtiers  continued  to  observe  the  usual  formalities 
in  writing  letters  and  reports,  and  issuing  the  order  of  the  day. 
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They  called  each  other  :  "  Sire,  my  cousin— Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
or  King  of  Naples.  .  .  ."  But  all  these  documents  were  a 
(lead-letter.  No  one  executed  orders  which  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  out;  and,  notwithstanding  this  pomp  of  titles,  each 
man  felt  that  he  had  much  to  answer  for,  and  that  the  hour 
of  retribution  had  come.  In  spite  of  the  care  they  seemed  to 
k  devoting  to  the  troops  each  one  in  reality  was  thinking  only 
of  ilimself— of  escaping  as  fast  as  he  could  and  secaring  himself 
-if  possible.  .  •     .  • 

The  movements  of  the  French  and  Russian  armies  durmg 
Ihis  retreat  from  Moscow  to  the  Niemen,  are  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  game  of  blind-man's-buff,  in  which  two  men  are 
blindfolded,  and  one  has  a  bell  to  ring,  so  as  to  let  the  other 
know  where  he  may  chance  to  catch  him.  At  first  he  rings  it 
boldly,  without  much  fear  of  his  adversary,  but  as  the  game 
gets  closer  he  tries  to  steal  away  noiselessly,  and  generally, 
when  trying  to  a/oid  the  enemy,  blunders  into  his  arms.  In 
the  same  way,  during  the  early  part  of  tha  retreat  of  the  T  rench 
along  the  Kalouga  road,  the  Russians  still  knew  where  to  find 
them ;  but  when  they  had  started  again  on  the  way  to  Smolensk, 
they  held  the  tongue  of  the  bell,  and  without  suspecting  the 
.leighbourhood  of  Russians,  came  into  collision  with  them  now 
and  again.   One  army  was  flying,  the  other  pursuing. 

On  leaving  Smolensk  the  French  had  a  choice  of  routes;  it 
would  be  supposed  that  after  remaining  there  for  four  days, 
they  might  have  been  aware  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
have  combmed  for  an  effective  attack ;  but  it  was  a  disorganised 
mob,  and  rushed  off  in  utter  disorder,  without  plan  or  purpose, 
on  the  least  safe  road  of  all:  that  to  Krasno6  and  Orcha,  thus 
retracing  their  steps  in  coming.   Believing  that  the  enemy  lay 
behind  them  and  not  in  front,  they  spread  over  such  wide 
distances,  that  often  there  was  a  twenty-four  hours'  march 
bet\  en  the  various  corps.   Napoleon  led  the  flight  followed  by 
kings  and  dukes.   The  Russian  army,  thinking  that  Napoleon 
)vouId  keep  to  the  right  of  the  Dnieper— the  only  rational 
course  to  pursue — did  the  same,  and  came  out  on  the  Krasnoi 
road.   Thus— as  in  blind-man's-buff— the  French  found  them- 
selves confronting  the  Russian  van.    After  a  moment  of  panic 
caused  by  this  unexpected  sight,  they  stopped;  but  almost 
immediately  turned  and  continued  their  mad  flight,  abandoning 
all  stragglers  and  their  wounded.    In  this  way,  for  three  days 
in  succession,  the  divisions  of  the  viceroy,  of  Davoust  and  of 
Ney,  each  in  turn  came  in  front  of  the  Russian  troops.  Neither 
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thought  ol  WMting  for  the  others,  but  etch,  simply  sheddinn 
their  baggage,  their  artillery,  and  half  their  men,  thought  soldy 
of  escapmg  from  the  Russians  by  sneaking  round  their  riirht 
flank  under  cover  of  the  night.  ^ 

Ney,  who  had  lingered  to  carry  out  the  useless  task  of  blowing 
up  the  walls  of  Smolensk,  like  a  child  who  beats  the  floor  that 
he  has  fallen  on,  was  the  last  to  come  up.  He  rejoined  Napoleon 
at  Orcha  with  looo  men— all  that  were  left  of  xo,ooo  under 

his  command,  whom  he  had  left  strewn  all  along  the  road  with 
his  guns  and  waggons,  having  been  obliged  to  force  his  way 
during  the  night  through  the  forest  to  reach  the  Dnieper 
from  Orcha  to  Vilna,  it  was  the  same  game  of  flight  and  pursuit 
The  shores  of  the  B^r^sina  were  the  scene  of  an  appaiiing 
disaster:  numbers  of  men  were  drowned,  numbers  more  sur- 
rendered, while  thcs  -  who  had  the  luck  to  get  over  started  once 
more  across  country  on  t  heir  desperate  march.  As  ^o  the  great 
iptain  their  leader,  he  wrapped  himself  in  furs,  got  into  a  sleigh 
and  was  off—  leaving  his  companions  in  misfortune  behind  him 
Some  followed  his  example,  while  some  aUowed  themselves  to 
be  captured,  or  went  to  swell  the  long  score  of  dead. 

As  we  consider  how,  all  through  this  campaign,  the  French 
were  rushing  to  their  ruin,  never  bringing  their  operations  in 
detail  or  the  progress  of  their  march  within  the  scope  of  any 
strategic  scheme,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how,  in  describing 
this  retreat,  historians  can  again  bring  out  their  theory  of  the 
impulsion  of  masses  by  a  single  will.    But  they  have,  in  fact 
written  volumes  to  elucidate  the  remarkable  arrangements  made 
by  Napoleon  for  the  guidance  of  his  troops,  and  to  celebrate  the 
mihtary  skill  displayed  by  his  marshals.   They  put  forward  the 
most  specious  arguments  to  explain  why  he  selected  as  his  line 
of  retreat,  the  road  he  had  already  devastated  on  his  march  to 
Moscow,  mstead  of  taking  advantage  of  those  which  led  through 
districts  still  amply  stocked  with  food.   They  praise  his  heroism 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  give  battle  at  Krasnoe, 
and  to  lead  the  troops  in  person,  saying  to  his  suite:  "  I  have 
played  the  emperor  long  enough;  it  is  time  now  to  play  the 
general!  "—and  in  spite  of  such  generous  words  he  turned  to 
fly,  leaving  his  army  to  its  miserable  fate.    They  depict  the 
bravery  of  his  marshals— of  Ney,  in  particular,  which  consisted 
in  struggling  through  a  forest,  spending  a  night  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  arriving  at  Orcha  without  his  flags  or  his 
artillery,  after  losing  nine-tenths  of  his  men.    Finally,  they 
descnbe  with  complacent  satisfaction  every  detail  of  the  em- 
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peror's  departure,  leaving  the  great  tad  rmHy  heroie  anny 

behind  him. 

This  action,  which  in  homely  language  would  be  plainly 
designated  as  cowardly,  and  held  up  to  children  as  oontemptible, 
our  historians  speak  of  as  magnificent,  and  bearing  the  hall- 
mark of  genius.  And  when  they  have  come  to  an  end  of  their 
arguments  to  justify  an  action  diametrically  opposed  to  all  that 
human  nature  can  accept  as  right  and  good,  they  gravely 
invoke  the  phantom  Greatness,  as  if  that  could  exclude  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  If  we  could  see  things  as  they  see 
them,  there  could  be  no  wrong  for  the  great;  they  could  be 
blamed  for  no  form  of  atrocity.  "  It  is  Great!  "  cry  the  his- 
torians, and  that  is  enough.  Right  and  wrong  have  no  exist- 
ence for  them;  there  is  no  standard  but  what  is  great  and  what 
is  not  great;  and  what  is  great  is  to  them  the  necessary  attribute 
of  certain  men  on  whom  they  confer  the  title  of  Hero  1 

As  to  Napoleon,  wrapped  in  furs,  and  flying  as  fast  as  horses 
can  carry  him  from  the  men  he  brought  with  him,  and  whose 
fate  is  now  irrevocably  .scaled,  *^e,  too,  can  say  to  himself  with 
calm  conviction  that  *  it  is  great:  " — And  among  all  those  who 
for  fifty  years  spoke  of  him  as  "  Napoleon  the  Great,"  not  one 
perceived  that  to  admit  that  "  greatness  "  is  something  outside 
the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong  is  equivalent  to  recognising 
its  meanness  and  moral  littleness.  As  we  see  things,  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  given  by  Christ  must  apply  to 
every  human  action;  there  can  be  no  greatness  where  there  is 
no  singleness  of  heart,  no  kindliness,  and  no  truth. 

What  Russian  of  us  all,  as  he  reads  the  accounts  of  the  end 
of  the  campaign  of  1812,  is  not  conscious  of  a  vague  but  painful 
impulse  of  vexation?  Does  he  not  ask  himself  how  it  wast 'vit** 
Russian  army,  after  fighting  at  Borodino — where  it  was  im 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  French — and  after  surrounding  - 
enemy  on  three  sides,  could  not  cut  off  their  retreat  and  make 
them  all  prisoners;  for  they  were  dying  of  hunger  and  cold, 
and  surrendered  by  whole  detachments.  History — or  what 
calls  itself  History — tells  us  that  we  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion to  Koutouzow,  Tormassow,  and  others,  who  failed  to  take 
certain  essential  steps  at  the  right  moment.  But,  if  so,  why 
were  they  not  tried  and  punished  ?  Even  if  we  accuse  them  of 
such  fatal  oversight,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  we  remember 
the  position  of  the  Russian  troops  at  Krasnoe  and  the  B^resina, 
how  they  could  fail  to  seize  the  whole  French  army — ^marshals, 
kings,  emperor  and  all,  if  this  were  indeed,  as  we  are  told,  what 
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the  highest  authorities  aimed  at.  Any  explanation  of  such  a 
phenomenon  by  suppestinR  hindrances  on  Koutouzow's  part 
perfectly  inadmissible,  because,  as  we  all  know  now,  in  spit,  ,  f 
his  firm  deteiTOination  not  to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  found  u 
impossible  to  oppose  the  desire  of  his  troops,  both  at  Viazma 
and  at  Taroutino.  If  it  were  true  that  the  Russian  authoriti. . 
intended  to  cat  off  the  retreat  of  the  I'rench  arinv  and  capture- 
it  as  one  man,  so  that  their  purpose  was  in  fact  foiled  by  repeated 
checks.  It  is  obvious  that  the  I  rench  mav  pride  themselves  on 
ti»e  close  of  the  campaign  as  a  series  of  victories,  and  that  Russi.i,, 
writers  are  wrr  ng  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  triumphal  march  for  th( 
national  arm> ;  since,  if  they  arc  lopii  '.  in  spite  of  their  poetical 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  they  must  in  that  case  admit  that 
the  f  rench  retreat  from  Moscow  was  a  course  of  successes  for 
Napolrnn  and  of  defeats  for  Koutouzow. 

However,  national  vanity  apart,  this  inference  contain^  a 
self-evident  contradiction;  these  "victories"  led  to  the  d( 
struction  of  the  foe,  while  the  Russian  "  defeats  "  culminated 
in  the  redemption  of  the  empire.    The  fallacy  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  historians  have  been  content  to  study  events 
m  the  letters  of  emperors  and  marshals,  and  in  official  reports 
and  narratives,  and  have  falsely  concluded  that  there  waV  in 
fact,  a  plan  for  cutting  off  Napoleon's  retreat  and  makinu  vast 
numbers  of  pnsoners.   But  such  a  plan  never  was  made-never 
could  have  been  made,  for  there  was  no  reason  for  it.  Moreover 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  execute,  for  Napoleon's  armv 
fled  with  a  precipitancy  that  was  almost  infatuation,  thus 
hurrying  of  its  own  accord  to  the  desired  end.   It  would  have 
been  ridiculous  to  elaborate  complicated  manoeuvres  against 
scattered  fugitives,  most  of  whom  died  on  the  road;  and  the 
seizure  even  of  the  emperor  a-d  the  generals  would  only  have 
hampered  the  pursuers  in  their  movements. 

The  idea  of  cutting  off  Napoleon's  retreat  would  have  been 
alike  foolish  and  impracticable,  for  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  movement  of  a  column  during  the  course  of  a  battle  five 
versts  off,  never  precisely  coincides  at  any  given  spot  with  the 
plan  laid  down  for  it.  It  was  all  very  well  to  propose  for  a 
meeting  at  a  fixed  place  and  hour  between  Tchitcha-o'v 
Koutouzow,  and  Wittgenstein— it  was  really  improbable  and 
impos.sibIe;  Koutouzow  himself  was  conscious  of  this  when  on 
receiving  the  plan  forwarded  to  him  from  St.  Petersburg'  he 
said  that  schemes  laid  at  a  distance  never  led  to  the  results 
that  were  expected  of  them.   The  expression  "  cut  off  a  retreat  ' 
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is,  in  itseH,  simply  nonsense;  you  may  cut  off  a  slice  of  bread, 
but  you  cannot  cut  off  an  army.   Say  or  do  what  you  will,  an 

army  cannot  be  cut  off,  or  even  bam-d  on  its  way;  there  is 
alwiivs  some  way  of  getting  round,  and  theoretical  tacticians 
may  learn  from  Krasno^  and  the  B<r6sina  how  darkness  favouri 

uncxpcrted  moves.  Prisoners,  aj^ain,  are  not  taken  unless  they 
mean  to  be;  like  the  swallow  that  can  never  be  caught  unless 
it  perches  on  your  hand,  or  like  the  Germans  who  surrender  in 
dut  form  by  all  the  rules  of  strategy  and  tactics.  The  Frencli 
probably  thought  there  was  not  much  to  be  gained  on  eitlier 
hide,  for  whether  fugitives  or  prisomrs  they  had  no  pro.spect 
before  them  but  dMth  from  cold  and  starvation. 

The  Russian  army  had  lost  50,000  men  in  sirk  and  stragglers, 
on  the  march  from  Taroutino  to  Krasnoe,  without  figliting  a 
single  battle.   During  this  period  they  lacked  j^ovisions,  shoe.H. 
and  clothing;  for  months  they  slept  on  the  snow  under  fifteen 
degrees  of  frost;  ^  the  dayhght  lasted  only  seven  or  eight  hours, 
the  nights  seemed  endless;  discipline  was  at  an  end,  since  each 
man  was  constantly  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle  against  death 
and  suffer- ng.   And  so  historians  tell  us  that  Mikiadovitch 
ought  to  have  executed  a  flaiJc  movement  on  one  side,  while 
Tormassow  did  the  same  on  the  other,  and  that  then  Tchitcha- 
gow  would  have  advanced — through  snow  above  his  men's 
knees! — to  demolish  the  enemy.    Why  do  they  not  rather  tell 
us  that  these  men,  dying  of  cold  and  hunger,  did  all  that  was 
possible  or  necessary  for  the  glory  of  their  nation?    It  was  no 
tault  of  theirs  if  meanwhile  some  other  Russians,  comfortably 
ensconced  in  warm  studies,  chose  to  amuse  themselves  by  con- 
cocting impracticable  schemes.    The  strange  and  inconceivable 
discrepancies  between  the  events  as  they  happened  and  the 
official  records  arise  from  the  mania  among  historians  for 
describing  the  sublime  demeanour  or  pimgent  sayings  of  certain 
leaders  instead  of  giving  a  prosaic  tale  of  facts.    Miloradov itch's 
fine  speeches,  the  rewards  heaped  on  this  or  that  general  for  his 
brilliant  strategical  combinations,  are  all  they  care  about ;  the 
50,00c  men  strewd  in  the  hospitals  and  country  churchyards 
escape  their  notice  as  being  unworthy  of  their  learned  researcli. 
—But  in  truth,  is  it  not  simply  by  setting  aside  reports  and 
plans  of  battles,  by  studying  with  a  curious  eye  the  molecular 
movement  of  the  millions  of  individuals  who  are  the  immediate 
agents  that  we  find  a  solution  as  dear  as  daylight  of  questions 
which  have  hitherto  a:^ :  eared  insoluble? 

» Cent'  '.ii  s — about  +  6"  Fahrenheit 
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Z^J}.^  T       ^^^^^      ^  ^"'■"'^^  however  humble 
an  involuntary  horror  creeps  over  him,  fir  he  beholds  th.' 
^struction  of  a  particle  of  that  animal  nature  by  wWch  t 
too  lives;  but  when  the  death  is  that  of  a  fellow-creatu 
whom  he  loves,  besides  his  terror  at  the  sight  of  this  de?t  u 

^ul    An7t"^""'  '■^"^'"^        wounding  of  th, 

mav  h^.^    K  .  "^""^  l^^y        ""^^  other  wound  i 

"nL'e^  iouch'      "  ^''^^^  shrinks  from  th': 

Princess  Maria  and  Natacha  both  went  through  this  an<nii.i, 

un!er^h^""  ^^"'r  '^^"^  ^P^'^'^^  had  bowed,  crS 

th^w\    A  ^^^^h  that  had  so  long  hung  ove 

JouW  onlt  S"^"°V^^>'  ^^'■ed  not  look  life  in  thf  facef  th" 
Sa  still  hi.  r  '"'^  'T'^'     "^^^^^  ^"^hle  them  to  prot.c 
ride    Th.  1  P^'"^"^  f^^tion  from  out- 

S^knJ     smallest  th.ng-the  rattle  of  wheels  in  the  street 
announcement  that  dmner  was  ready,  the  maid's  inquir?  as 

remark  ITu^"^  ^  commonpfac 

\  !  !u  ^  expression  of  interest-irritated  them,  for 
BeSnf  w?7f^"  contemplation  of  that  rnvsterioJ: 

Beyond  of  which  for  an  mstant  they  had  caught  a  glimose  It 

inH     '"J^K         P'"'^'^  ^h^^h  was  so  needful  to  th^souls 
and  m  which  they  could  hearken  to  the  chants  of  the  solemn 
and  awful  choir  which  had  left  its  echoes  in  their  imagination 
They  spoke  httle  to  each  other,  but  it  was  a  real  consofS  to 
them  to  be  together;  they  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  fitun 
to  their  sorrow,  to  the  dead;  for  speaking  even  was  a  violati 
of  the  grandeur  and  sanctity  of  the  myste?v  they  had  wkn  s  d 
This  reserve,  it  is  true,  only  added  keenness^o  tS  Si 
but  grief,  hke  joy,  cannot  be  eternal  or  unqualified  ^  ' 

,  Pnncess  Mana  -^s  the  first  to  look  beyond  the  circle  of  woe 
m  which,  for  ne.  .  a  fortnight,  she  had  lived  a"d  moved 
Her  responsible  and  mdependent  position,  and  her  duties  as 
^ardian  to  her  httle  nephew,  rendered  it  necessary,  l  lette 
came  which  must  be  answered;  Nicholas'  room  w2  damp  and 
he  had  caught  cold;  Alpatitch  arrived  from  Yarosla7w^th 
accounts  to  be  looked  into,  and  so  forth.  He  adv^ed  her  o 
return  to  Moscow  and  settle  in  the  house  there,  which  had  not 
been  mjurcd,  and  only  needed  some  trifling  r;pafrs,^d  thi 
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had  to  be  considered  and  discussed.   Daily  life  must  run  its 

course;  nothing  can  stop  that.  Painful  as  it  was  to  Princess 
Maria  to  tear  herself  from  her  contemplative  solitude  and  to 
leave  Natacha  alone^  a  prey  to  her  regrets,  the  duties  of  her 
position  claimed  her.  She  did  violence  to  her  feelings  and  re- 
turned to  active  life;  looked  through  the  accounts  with  Alpa- 
titch,  held  council  with  Dessalles  over  the  child,  and  began  her 
arrangements  for  returning  to  Moscow. 

Natacha,  now  utterly  lonely,  held  aloof  from  Maria,  as  soon 
as  she  had  decided  to  go  home;  the  princess  proposed  that 
Natacha  should  accompany  her,  and  her  father  and  mother 
eagerly  agreed;  for  seeing  their  daughter  grow  perceptibly 
weaker,  they  hoped  that  change  of  air  and  the  advice  of  the 
Moscow  doctors  might  improve  her  health. 

"  I  will  go  nowhere,"  replied  Natacha,  "  I  ask  only  one  thing 
and  that  is  to  be  left  in  peace !  "  and  she  went  quickly  out  of 
the  room,  hardly  able  to  restrain  her  tears  of  anger  rather  than 
of  pain. 

She  was  hurt  by  Princess  Maria's  desertion,  and  spent  most 
of  her  time  alone  in  her  room,  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa 
and  idly  playing  with  anything  that  fell  under  her  hand,  while 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy  and  saw  nothing.  This  solitude 
wearied  her,  wore  her  out,  but  she  could  do  nothing  else.  When 
dP.v  one  entered  the  room  she  started  up,  changed  her  position 
and  the  expression  of  her  face  ;  snatched  up  a  book  or  a  piece  of 
work,  and  waited  with  marked  impatience  till  she  was  left  to 
iierself  again.  She  felt  as  though  she  were  constantly  on  the 
very  verge  of  discovering  the  secret  of  the  awful  problem  on 
v.  hich  ail  the  powers  of  her  soul  were  concentrated. 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  December,  she  was  half  lying,  as 
u>ual,  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  mechanically  puckering  the 
fiids  of  her  sash.  She  was  pale  and  thin  now;  her  hair  was 
loosely  knotted  up  at  the  top  of  lier  head,  and  she  wore  a  black 
stuff  gown. — Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  as  thou-^h  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  vanished. — Tluxt  unknown  shore  of  life  of 
which,  till  lately,  she  had  never  thouc^hi,  that  shore  which  had 
always  seemed  so  far  away  and  so  doubtful,  was  surely  nearer 
to  her;  it  was  visi'-l  ,  almost  within  reach,  and  the  ground 
where  she  still  stood  was  a  desert,  barren,  vacant,  full  only  of 
grief  and  tears.  Looking  for  him  where  she  knew  that  he  must  be 
she  could  not  picture  him  otherwise  than  as  she  had  seen  him 
during  those  last  few  vvceks:  she  saw  his  face,  heard  iiis  voice, 
rept  t<  d  his  words,  and  added  others  which,  she  could  fancy  he 
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had  said. — ^There  he  is !  Leaning  back  in  his  deep  chair,  in  his 
wrapper  of  fur-lined  velvet,  his  head  resting  in  his  slender  trans- 
parent hand;  his  chest  sunk,  his  shouloers  pushed  up,  his  lips 
pinched,  his  eyes  strangely  bright,  while  faint  wrinkles  come 
and  go  on  his  pale  forehead.  One  of  his  knees  is  trembling  she 
can  sec:  he  is  struggling  with  some  intense  pain.—"  What  pain 
is  it?  What  can  he  be  feeling?  "  she  wonders— He  had  notirefi 
her  fixed  gaze;  he  looks  at  her  and  says  without  a  smile:  "  To 
be  tied  for  life  to  a  man  always  in  pain  is  a  horrible  fate ;  eternal 
torment.-"  And  he  seems  to  try  to  read  her  heart.  Then  she 
replies,  as  she  always  used  to  reply:  "  It  will  not  go  on  for  ever: 
you  will  get  better.—"  His  stem  scrutiny  is  full  of  reproachful 
meaning.—"  What  I  said,"  thought  Natacha  to  herself,  "  wa^ 
that  it  would  be  dreadful  if  he  were  always  to  suflEer  thus,  and 
he  gave  a  wrong  meaning  to  my  words:  I  said  it  for  him,  and 
he  thought  I  meant  it  for  myself— for  he  longed  to  live  then  and 
dreaded  death.— I  spoke  \vithout  thinking,  or  else  I  should  have 
told  him  that  I  should  have  been  happy  to  watch  him  always 
suffering,  always  dying,  rather  than  feel  as  I  do  now !— and  now 
it  is  too  late  to  set  it  right,— he  can  never  know  now!  " 

Then  fancy  repeated  the  scene  from  the  beginning,  and  now 
she  answered  differently:  "Yes,  horrible  for  you,  but  not  for 
me;  for  you  know  you  are  everything  to  me— even  to  sufftr 
with  you  is  joy  to  me!"  Then  she  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
hand,  she  heard  herself  pouring  out  words  of  tenderness  and 
devotion  which  she  had  never  uttered  then,  but  that  she  could 
speak  now:  "  I  love  you,  I  love  you!  "  she  repeated,  wringing 
her  hands,  and  her  pain  became  even  less  bitter  as  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.— Suddenly  she  asked  herself  in  terror,  to  whom 
she  was  speaking.— "  Who  was  he?  Where  is  he?  "  Every- 
thing became  confused;  a  fearful  apprehension  checked  her 
effusiveness,  she  fell  again  into  a  reverie— at  last,  surely  at  last, 
the  mystery  would  be  solved. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  within  her  grasp. 
Douniaciia,  the  maid,  hurried  in  with  a  scared  face,  and  without 
thinking  of  Natacha's  indignation  at  the  intrusion,  exclaimed: 

"  Come,  miss,  come  quickly,  something  dreadful  has  hnp- 
pened!  .  .  .  Peter  lUitch— a 'letter!  .  .  ."  and  she  luirst  into 
sobs. 

Natacha's  avers.inn  for  al!  society  was  most  marked  towards 
the  members  of  her  own  family.  Her  father,  her  mother,  and 
Sonia,  were  so  familiar  and  so  near  to  her,  that  all  they  said 
had  a  false  ring  in  the  ideal  worid  in  which  she  lived.   To  them 
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she  was  not  merely  indigent,  bot  re^'len;^   ^he  'Utened^" 

'"'rt?h^*  ai^tJ^in  t^^ntnt  an  elecuic  shock 

to  her  heart;  -^f ^^^^i  "  ^^^^^^ 

thought  she  was  f^-^^nt  upon 

by  a  sense  of  d'^'veran^    The  ^i,^ 

her  was  gone.  The  f "  '\     l'^'^"'        „oeb;  she  hastened 

„f  bereavement,  made  !'.;-r  "V'S"  ;   a  fesble  effort  to 

Natacha  neither  saw  nor  h^;^he  pushed  iKra^^^^^^^ 

::.Si^ttuh«^,r.3.--^^^^ 

S  a^rsrS'wIlfr  W  ani\hJ  Tids  were  hoUin,  her 

'""tiicll^''-'«Ld  the  countess,  "it  is  not  true-is  it?  It 
is  faUet^NatactoT"   And  she  pushed  away  the  others.  Tell 

me  tliat  it  is  not  true."  ,  leaned  over  her 

.rfth^:iut«^^^^^^^^^^^ 

clo.sely  against       ^^^'^'^ '^''f'-     .        ^ith  you,"  she  mur- 
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and  for  a  moment  was  calmer.  Suddenly  raising  herself  with 
an  effort,  she  looked  about  her  with  haggard  eyes,  and  seeing 
Natacha,  took  her  head  in  both  hands,  clenching  them  with  all 
her  mi^ht;  then,  while  she  held  so  tightly  as  to  hurt  her,  she 
stared  m  her  face  with  a  look  of  wild  bewilderment. 

"Natacha,  you  love  me?"  she  whispered  in  r  confidential 
tone.   "  You  will  not  deceive  me,  you  will  tell  m  aetnith?" 

Natacha's  eyes,  dim  with  tears,  seemed  to  be  craving  for- 
giveness. 

"  Darling  mother!  "  she  said,  putting  forth  all  her  filial  feel- 
ing to  console  her  mother  in  some  degree  for  her  terrible  misfor- 
tune. But  the  countess  was  unable  to  realise  the  truth,  still 
refused  to  believe  that  she  could  survive  when  her  adored  son 
had  been  killed  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  her  struggles 
to  escape  the  dreadful  reality  drove  her  into  the  phantasy  nf 
delirium. 

Natacha  could  never  have  told  how  they  got  through  tha' 
first  night  and  the  following  d^^y.  She  never  slept  or  quitted 
her  mother  for  an  instant.  Her  faithful  and  patient  devotion 
made  no  attempt  at  comfort  or  explanation,  but  wrapped  the 
unhappy  mother  in  an  emanation  of  tenderness  that  was  like 
a  summons  back  to  life  again.  The  third  night,  while  she  had 
taken  advantage  of  an  interval  when  her  mother  was  dozing  i'> 
close  her  eyes,  with  her  head  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
she  was  roused  by  the  bed  creaking,  and  started  awake  to  see 
the  countess  sitting  bolt  upright,  and  saying  in  an  undertone: 

'  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you  back.'  You  are  tired?  Will 
you  have  some  tea?  " 

Natacha  went  to  the  bedside. 

"How  tail  and  handsome  you  are  grown!"  the  countess 
went  on,  taking  her  daughter's  hand. 
Mamma — who  is  it?  " 

"  Natacha!  He  is  dead,  he  is  dead!— 1  shall  never  see  him 
again !  "  And  falling  on  Natacha's  neck  she  burst  into  tears 
for  the  first  time. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Sonia  and  the  count  tried  to  tako  Xatacha'.s 
place.  _  She  was  the  only  person  who  could  keep  her  mother 
from  sinking  into  a  state  of  despair  verging  on  insanity.  For 
three  weeks  she  never  left  her,  sleeping  in  the  arm-chair  bv  the 
bedside;  she  gave  her  food  and  drink,  and  was  always  ready  to 
soothe  her  with  gentle  and  loving  words. 

This  poor  soul's  wound  could  not  heal.  Petia's  death  had 
bereft  his  mo.  her  of  the  dearest  part  of  her  life.   A  month  later 
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fallen  ill  in  her  turn    Se^ing/^ne  day  that  ^^^^^^  S 

to  leave  the  room  when  Natacha  called  her  back. 
"  I  am  not  sleepy,  Maria;  stay  with  me. 
"  But  you  are  very  tired ;  try  to  sleep.  „ 
"No,  no.  Whvdidyoubrmgmeaway?  \he  wiU  ask  for  rne^ 

does  she  think—what  is  her  opinion  ot  me.  ^ 
"ha/'  she  said  umidly,  drawing  ^er  —  her.  ^^^^^^^^ 

not  think  me  quite  bad-no,  «^yj  "^^^^^^^  '/^  °cll'^^  And  sne 
indeed  1  do ;  let  us  be  fnr  ^^l;  f  ^^^^p^^;  *  '^^^  ^I,Ha,  though 
covered  her  face  and  hanc  effusiveness. 

From  that  day  forth  tne>  n  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

passionate  friendship  which  «  omy  lou 
They  would  kiss  a  />r./>05  of  nothing  ^^^f  y^'J^-'^i 

rwkCr4h°otr  — |.   So~  hey 
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remotest  memories  were  their  favourite  theme.  Princess  Maria 
would  tell  long  stories  of  her  childhood,  of  her  early  dreams 
and  speak  of  her  father  and  mother;  Natacha,  who  had  hithert,i 
shut  her  eyes  with  proud  indifference  to  this  life  of  devotion  ami 
submission,  of  poetical  and  Christian  self-sacrifice  which  was 
beyond  her  comprehension,  now  that  she  cared  so  tenderl\-  for 
her  friend,  fell  synipathetically  in  love  with  her  past  life,'  and 
began  at  last  to  understand  the  secrets  of  her  experience  which 
had  so  long  been  a  sealed  book  to  her.  She.  it  is  true,  never 
thought  of  practising  in  her  own  person  this  absolute  self- 
negation;  she  was  accustomed  to  seek  enjoyment  in  other 
ways;  but  she  appreciated  the  virtue  none  the  less  for  noi 
possessing  it. 

As  to  Princess  Maria,  as  she  listened  to  Natacha's  recollc 
tions  of  her  childhood  she  caught  a  glimi)se  of  horizons  she  had 
never  known,  of  faith  in  life  and  m  the  joy  of  mere  li\  inp.  <Ji 
him  they  spoke  but  rarely  so  as  not  to  desecrate— for  that  wa 
their  feeling— the  loftiness  of  their  associations;  but  this  dc*'r 
mined  silence  by  degrees,  in  spite  of  themselves,  was  doing  i  ■ 
work  of  oblivion. 

Natacha  had  become  quite  pallid,  and  she  was  so  weak  th,- 
it  was  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  her  wiien  she  was  asked  about  he: 
health:  but  suddenly  a  revulsion  came  over  her,  and  a  dread 
not  of  death  but  of  feel)leness,  and  of  losin.jr  her  good  looks. 
Looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  she  was  amazed  to  see  how  much 
she  had  altered  as  she  sadly  studied  her  features:  "  It  could  no: 
be  otherwise!  "  said  she  to  herself;  and  vet  it  frightened  her 
and  filled  her  with  regret.    One  day  having  walked  upstair, 
rather  quickly,  she  was  out  of  breaih ;  she  immediately  made  a:- 
excuse  to  go  down  and  come  up  again ;  she  wanted  to  try  an  i 
measure  her  strength.    Another  day,  when  she  called  Douniac  ha 
she  found  her  voice  was  weak.    Though  she  could  hear  the  gir! 
coming  she  called  again,  as  loud  as  she  could,  taking  a  deer) 
breath,  as  she  used  in  singing,  and  listened  to  the  ring  of  h'-V 
own  voice.    Though  she  did  not  suspect  it,  and  indeed  wouic 
not  ha\e  thought  it  possible,  beneath  the  thick  mould  under 
which  she  believed  that  her  soul  was  buried,  the  tender  sprouts 
of  a  new  spring-time  were  already  stirring,  soon  to  pierce  the 
soil  and  cover  with  fresh  verdure  the  grief  that  had  o\  erwhelmed 
her.    The  wound  wa.=  healing. 

Princess  Maria  started  for  Moscow  at  the  end  of  January, 
taking  with  her  Natacha,  for  the  count  insisted  on  her  having 
medical  advice. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 

the  -U^io"  ^^^^^ 

--the  flight  of  the  trench,  and  the  puT^^^^ 

tinued  without  any  "^^^-^PfJ-'fA^'^e  Russian  army  could 
French  was,  indeed  so  th^^^ 

not  keep  up  with  J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  by 

on  the  road,  and  ^^f  ^f^^^'T^  „ould  not  go  any  faster, 

this  constant  pace  of  forty  ver^^^  ^  tl^ de^oXe^st^tl  of  the 
Some  idea  "l^^       Xo^^^^^^  it  had 

ro'sH  k^^ranHou^^^^^^^^^  5ooo  -en  of  whom 

fc^r^in  which  ^x^^^zJ:^^'^ 

swiftness  of  the  march  had,  J°  with  the 

,he  Russians  than  o..  ir.e 

difierenee,  ho*«r«r;  „tter  dejection  at  the 
will,  not  crushed  like  the  ™7>j'  ^  were  hospitably 

Sed  t^Xi.^"r,^^T^^^^  the  Fr«.c^  who 

LS«1K  the  foreicn  ones,  were  still  burning  with  a  desire  for 

,v.r^  rnnsistentlv  besieging  him  ^  schemesj  n  cn  oou  y 
SSo:'?o^^S^--  "  We  the  soldiers  as  much  as  possible 
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m  the  miseries  of  this  campaign.   But,  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
efforts,  he  was  impotent  to  set  a  check  on  the  ambitions  tl  a 
were  seething  all  round  him,  and  which  came  to  a  h«S^wh t 
quite  unexpectedly,  the  Russian  army  feU  upon  ie  mrl?bg 

This  was  what  happened  at  Krasno*,  where,  instead  of  a  frav 
mth  a  single  French  column,  thev  came  up^n  N^kon  and 
16,000  men.  It  was  impossible  for  Koutouzow  trsave  ht 
troops  from  a  terrible  but  useless  conflict;  thl  slaughter  oJ 
asted1rt&^^  laggard  French  by  the  «haustedTus  an 
lasted  for  three  days.  Numbers  of  prisoners  were  taken  witi, 
some  cannon,  and  a  stick  which  Was  at  once  dubbed  ' 
tTnT'f  ^r/^       "^'^ht  believe  that  t  ^  dis- 

wLT^thS^h  v'''  ^Pg-gement,  howevertht 
was  a  great  hubbub:  Every  one  blamed  every  one  else  for  nnt 

TSyeTbSledrt^'  one^of"i£' 
than  Z  i    ^       '^'-^  ^ft^^  all,  no  more 

.K^*™,"*''^.  °^  inexorable  necessity,  though  thev 
flattered  themselves  that  they  were  heroes,  ind  were  fim.lv 

^nH^'^^^*'  '^l^  ^^h^^^d  ^ith  consummaTe  nobm 
and  distinction.  Koutouzow  was  the  special  object  of  theVr 
animosity;  they  accused  him  of  having  from  the  first  ore 
veined  their  beating  Napoleon,  of  thinking^olelv  o  his  ntere^sts^ 
of  having  checked  the  march  of  the  aLy  at  Krasnol  onlv 
because  he  lost  his  head  on  hearing  of  his  presence  th^re  S 
collusion  with  him,  even  of  having  lold  himSf  to  4e  French 
emperor,  and  much  besides.  "«"scu  wj  me  i<rench 

.  Nor' did  his  contemporaries  only  judge  him  thus  under  the 
immed,ate  influence  of  violent  feeliig;^  history^d^s^^^^^^^^^ 
al  o  while  giving  to  Napoleon  the  surname  '<  Great^'  hive 
viMed  Koutouzow.   Foreigners  have  held  hmi  up  i  a  cunnin. 

s  nbThim'rr'';"'  """^  RussLs  have  de' 

in  S  f  """^^^^••■Pt  creature,  a  sort  of  puppet  useful 

m  his  day,  thanks  to  his  thorou-rhly  Russian  name  ' 

In  iS,2  and  1813  he  was  loudly  abused.    The  emoeror  was 
dissatisfied  w.lh  h.m,  and  in  a  certain  history,  writtTnot  Ion' 
since,  under  high  r.uthonsation,  Koutouzow  i  rpoken  o?  i 
intriguing  courtier  and  a  knave,  quaking  at  the  mere  nime  of 

pr  vent  the  actions  at  Krasnoe  and  the  Berc.ina  from  bein 
sp  endid  victones.    Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  not 
ticketed  "  great  n.en  :  "  such  is  the  fate  of  those  Skted  indi 
viduals  who  divine  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  submk 
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to  its  decrees — the  mob  must  punish  them  for  having  under- 
stood those  supreme  laws  which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are 
ffovemed,  pursuing  them  with  envy  and  obloquy. 
'  It  is  a  strange  and  terrible  fact!  But  Nmoleon,  that 
infinitesimal  tool  in  history,  is  the  subject  of  endless  enthusiasm 
and  wonder  to  the  Russians  themselves;  he  is  "  great  "  even 
in  their  eyes. 

But  compare  him  with  Koutouzow,  who,  in  1812,  from  first 
to  last,  from  Borodino  to  Vilna,  was  never  once  false  to  him- 
self in  deed  or  speech,  who  is  an  unprecedented  instance  of 
self-effacement,  who  could  foresee  witli  such  amazing  keenness 
the  bearing  of  immediate  events  and  circumstances  on  those  of 
the  future.— And  they  represent  Koutouzow  as  a  colourless 
iieing,  worthy  at  most  of  pity,  speaking  of  him  generally  with 
an  iil-disguised  feeling  of  shame !  But  where,  let  us  ask,  is  an 
historical  personage  to  be  studied,  who  has  aimed  more  per- 
severingly  at  a  single  end,  or  attained  it  more  completely,  and 
in  a  way  more  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his 
whole  nation  ? 

He  never  talked  of  "  the  forty  centuries  looking  down  on  his 
soldiers  from  the  height  of  the  Pyramids,"  of  the  sacrifice  he 
had  made  to  his  country,  of  his  "  schemes  or  his  objects! " — 
Still  less  did  he  talk  of  himself.  He  played  no  part;  on  the 
surface  he  was  a  plain-spoken,  simple  man,  saying  nothing  of 
any  mark,  writing  to  his  daughters,  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
reading  novels,  liking  the  company  of  pretty  women,  joking 
with  his  generals,  oJficers,  and  men,  and  never  contradicting 
opinions  that  were  opposed  to  his  own.  V\  hen  Count  Rostop- 
chine  accused  him  in  the  most  personal  terms  for  having 
abandoned  Moscow,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised 
not  to  give  it  up  without  a  struggle,  Koutouzow  replied: 

•  That  was  what  I  did."  But  Moscow  was,  in  fact,  already 
abandoned! 

When  Araktcheiew  came  to  tell  him,  from  the  czar,  that 
Vermolow  must  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  artillery, 
Koutouzow  said : 

"  That  is  wliat  1  have  just  been  saying,"  though  a  moment 
IjL-lorc  he  h:id  said  the  very  contrary ! 

What  did  he  care — he,  who  alone  of  all  this  helpless  crowd, 
appieciuLed  the  vast  issues  of  the  event— wlielher  he  ui  Count 
Rostopchine  were  held  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
capital.''  And  above  all,  of  what  moment  to  him  was  the 
appointment  of  this  or  that  colonel  of  artillery? 
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In  these  ctrcnmstances,  as  in  all  others,  the  old  man  who, 

through  a  long  life,  had  learnt  by  experience  that  words  are  n(, 
true  motive  power  of  human  deeds,  often  said  things  which  had 
no  j-cnse— the  first  that  came  into  his  head.  And  yet  this  man. 
who  attached  so  little  importance  to  words,  never  uttered  one 
throughout  his  public  career  which  did  not  conduce  to  the  end 
he  had  in  view. 

S(Hnetimes,  however,  involuntarily,  and  notwithstanding  hi^ 
melancholy  conviction  that  he  should  not  be  understood,  he  did 
give  distinct  expression  to  his  opinions,  and  on  the  most  dis- 
similar occasions.   For  instance,  did  he  not  maintain,  whenever 

he  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Borodino,  which  was  the  first  cause 
of  differences  between  himself  and  his  feliow-offtcers,  that  it 
had  been  a  victory  for  the  Russians?   He  said  it,  he  wrote  it, 

and  he  repeated  it  to  his  dying  day.  -Did  he  not  assert  that 
the  loss  of  Moscow  was  not  the  loss  of  Russia? — In  his  reply 
to  Lauriston,  did  he  not  declare  that  peace  was  impossible  so 
long  as  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  nation? — Did 
not  he,  singly  and  alone,  all  through  the  retreat,  regard  man- 
ceuvnng  as  absurd,  feeling  certain  that  everything  would  come 
to  a  natural  conclusion  even  better  than  we  could  hope  for: 
that  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  make  a  "  golden  bridge  "  (an  easv 
retreat)  for  the  retiring  foe:  that  the  engagements  at  Taroutino. 
Viazma,  and  Krasno6  were  inopportune:  that  as  many  men  as 
possible  must  be  saved  to  reach  the  frontier,  and  that  he  wouW 
not  sacrifice  one  Russian  for  ten  Frenchmen  ? 

He,  who  has  been  described  to  posterity  as  a  courtier  who 
could  lie  to  Araktchciew  to  gratify  the  czar,  was  the  only  man 
who  dared  at  Vilna  to  say  in  plain  terms  that  to  prosecute  the 
war  beyond  the  frontier  was  aimless  and  exhausting,  thus  in- 
curring the  imperial  displeasure.  But  what  need  is  there  to 
affirm  that  he  saw  the  critical  importance  of  the  situation:  his 
actions  are  ample  proof:  he  began  by  concentrating  all  the 
strength  of  Russia  before  coming  to  blows  with  the  enemy: 
he  beat  him,  and  finally  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  miti- 
gating, as  far  ar  in  him  lay,  the  sufferings  of  the  army  and  of 
the  population.  He,  whose  motto  was  always:  "Time  and 
Patience,'' — he,  the  sworn  foe  of  vigorous  effort, — he  it  was 
w  h )  fought  the  battle  of  Borodino  with  unwonted  solemnity  of 
1  (reparation,  and  who  afterwards  persisted,  in  contradiction  to 
the  opinion  of  other  generals,  and  in  spite  of  the  forced  retreat 
of  his  victorious  army,  in  declaring  that  it  was  a  Ru.ssian 
victory,  and  in  denying  the  need  for  fighting  any  more;  who 
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refused  to  recommence  the  war,  or  to  set  foot  outside  the 
frontien  of  the  empire. 

How  was  it  that  this  veteran  could  so  surely  guess,  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  one  else,  what  the  upshoi  and  issue  ol  events  mast 
be  from  the  Russian  point  of  view?  His  marvellous  intuition 
had  its  source  in  the  patriotic  feeling  which  thrilled  in  his  soul 
with  intense  purity  and  passion.  This  the  people  understood; 
this  it  was  which  led  them  to  demand  his  appointment,  in  spite 
of  the  czar,  as  the  representative  leader  of  a  natiomil  war 
{  •died  by  popular  acclamation  to  this  high  office,  he  exerted 
his  utmost  powers  as  commander-in-chief  not  to  hurry  men  to 
death  but  to  spare  them,  and  save  them  for  their  country. 

This  si.nple  and  unpretentious  figure—"  great "  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — could  no'  be  cast  in  the  false  mould  of  the 
European  Hero,  the  so-»  ailed  "  Potentate  of  the  nations,"  as 
history  has  sketched  him!  There  can  be  no  great  men  for 
lackeys,  since  lackeys  insist  on  measuring  all  men  by  their  own 
standard. 

The  17  th  of  November  was  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of 
Krasno6.   Shortly  before  dusk,  after  endless  discussions  and 

delays,  caused  by  generals  who  did  not  reach  the  places  where 
they  could  act  with  ti:<  "t  in  proper  time,  and  after  sending 
aides-de-camp  in  every  direction  with  orders  and  countermands, 
it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  were  retiring,  and  that  a 
battle  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  day  was  fine  and  cold.  Koutouzow,  with  a  numerous 
suite,  among  whom  malcontents  were  in  a  majority,  and  riding 
his  stout  little  white  ..orse,  went  to  Dobroie,  whilher  the  head- 
quarters had  been  moved  by  his  orders.  All  along  tlie  road 
the  French  prisoners  laken  in  the  course  of  the  day— about 
7003  -were  huddled  round  r.  ip  fires,  and  as' they  approached 
Uobroie,  a  crowd  of  soldieia  in  ragged  clothing  were  talking 
vehemently  over  some  French  guns  that  had  been  unharnessed 
and  seized.  As  the  commander-in-cliief  came  near,  the  men 
were  silent,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him,  while  one  of  the 
generals  explained  to  him  whcte  these  guns  and  men  had  been 
captured.  His  face  was  careworn;  and  he  was  hardly  listening 
to  the  account  that  was  being  guen  to  him,  while  he  looked 
at  the  most  wretched  of  the  men.  Most  of  the  French  had 
almost  lost  the  very  semblance  of  humanity;  their  noses  and 
cheeks  were  frostbitten,  their  eyes  bloodshot,  swollen,  and 
rnoumy,  they  looked      though  they  had  not  many  minutes 
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left  to  live.  Two  of  them,  one  with  his  face  terribly  woundf  !, 
were  devouring  some  raw  meat.  There  was  something  fearfull , 

and  terribly  bestial  in  the  srowl  whicli  these  hapless  wret(  ir 
cast  at  the  new-comers.  Koutouzow,  after  watching  them  ior 
a  few  minutes,  shook  his  head  with  a  melancholy  pity.  A 
little  further  on  he  came  upon  a  Russian  soldier,  who  was 
speaking  to  a  Frenchman  with  a  kindly  smile:  again  he  shook 
his  head,  and  his  expression  did  not  change. 

"  What  were  you  saying?  "  he  asked  a  general,  who  wa^^^ 
trying  to  attract  his  notice  to  group  of  French  flags  that  w(  r, 
piled  in  front  of  the  Pr^obrajenski  regiment.  "Ah!  souu 
flags!  "  he  added;  and  rousing  himself  with  an  effort  from  the 
subject  of  his  meditations,  he  looked  vaguely  about  hiiii,  an  . 
then  closed  his  eyes  with  a  deep  sigh.  One  of  his  staff  signc-i 
to  the  soldier  who  was  holding  up  the  flags  to  bring  tht  ni 
fonvard,  and  place  them  round  about  the  commander-in-chirf. 
For  a  moment  Koutouzow  said  nothing;  then  yielding,  sortlN 
against  the  grain,  to  the  duties  requir^  of  him,  he  raised  his 
head,  lookcil  stcaclilv  at  the  officers  standing  near  him,  anfi 
said  slowly,  in  the  Ui.dst  of  perfect  silence,  these  few  words: 

"  I  thank  you  all  for  your  faithful  and  laborious  service. 
Victory  is  on  our  side,  and  Russia  will  never  forget  us!  Glorj 
will  be  yours  in  ages  to  come!"  He  paused;  then,  seeing  ;i 
private  with  a  French  eagle,  which  he  was  holding  low  in  saluti 
before  the  Preobrajenski  standard,  he  went  on: 

"  Lower,  lower  still!  He  must  how  his  head.  Yes,  that  i- 
right!  Now,  then,  hurrah!  my  children!"  and  he  turned  to 
the  men. 

"Hurrah!"  roared  thousands  of  voices.  While  they  were 
still  shouting,  Koutouzow,  bending  over  his  horse's  neck,  bowed 
his  head,  and  a  gentle  ironical  smile  dawned  on  his  face. 

"  That  is  the  way  of  it,  my  children,  "  said  he,  when  all  was 
silent  once  more,  and  officers  and  men  crowded  round  to  hear 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  the  expression 
of  his  face  were  completely  changed;  he  was  no  longer  the 
commander-in-chief,  but  simply  a  veteran  soldier  addressing 
his  comrades  in  arms. 

"  That  is  the  way  of  it,  my  children.  I  know  how  hard  it  is, 
but  what  is  to  be  done?  Have  patience;  it  will  not  last  n.urh 
longer.  We  will  see  our  visitors  safe  off,  and  then  we  will  rest. 
The  czar  will  not  forget  your  services.  It  is  very  hard  I  know, 
but  at  any  rate  you  are  at  home,  remember — while  they — " 
and  he  pointed  to  the  prisoners,  "  see  what  they  are  reduced  to. 
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Their  misery  is  beyond  that  of  the  most  abject  beggar.  When 
they  were  strong  we  diJ  not  spare  them,  but  now  we  may  have 
some  pity.  They  •»  mwi  like  ounehres,  are  they  not,  my 

children?" 

He  could  read  the  sympathy  roused  by  his  speech  in  the 
steady  and  respectful  gaze  of  the  men.  His  face  bri«!it('necl 
Aith  a  benevolent  smile  on  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes;  he  l>M.kt(l 
down,  however,  and  added:  "  But,  after  all,  who  asked  them 
to  come?  They  have  no  more  than  they  deserve,  perhaps." 

He  touched  his  horse  witli  his  whip,  and  utterin?  a  trorrend'Mjs 
oath,  rode  away,  followed  by  the  hurrahs  and  laughter  ot  tl.e 
rppn.  who  at  once  broke  up  tiieir  ranks. 

Not  all  his  words,  no  douM  \y"\  reached  the  undcrstandinj- 
of  the  troops,  and  no  one  could  have  repeated  them  axuii  lely; 
but  their  solemnity  to  begin  with,  and  the  frank,  kindly 
simplicity  that  had  stamped  them  at  the  conclusion,  wrnt 
-traight  to  the  men's  hearts.  Each  man,  indeed,  felt,  lil.e  l.i- 
I  hief,  not  only  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  triumph  of  ri^jht, 
but  that  honest  compassion  for  the  enem>'  whirh  had  found 
expression  in  the  old  man's  sound  oatli;  the  soldiers'  heart  v 
shouts  were  their  response,  and  they  did  not  cease  for  some 
time.  One  of  the  aides-de-camp  having  asked  the  marslial 
whether  he  would  nri  now  get  mto  his  carriage,  Koutouzow 
rould  only  answer  with  a  sob. 

Twilight  had  set  in  on  the  i8th  of  November,  the  last  day  of 
the  fifzhting  at  Krasnoe,  when  the  troops  readied  their  hah  inp- 
piace  for  the  nigiit.  The  weather  was  still  calm,  there  was  a 
liard  frost,  and  though  a  few  flakes  of  snow  fell  at  intervals,  a 

arlit,  purple  sky  bent  over  the  scene. 

The  infantry  regiment,  which  had  startetl  from  Taroutino 
poo  strong,  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  village,  now  number- 
ing; 900.  The  quarter-masters  found  that  every  hut  was 
occupied  by  the  sick  and  dead,  by  sl;:ff-officers  or  cavalrv-  m. 
Only  one  was  vacant  for  the  use  ot  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  at  once  proceeded  thither,  while  the  men  marched  through 
the  village,  and  piled  their  arms  in  front  of  the  hirthcst  house'--. 

The  regiment,  like  a  many-armed  polyp,  at  once  set  to  work 
to  establish  itself,  and  find  food.  A  party  of  soldiers,  plungmg 
through  snow  up  to  their  knees,  made  their  way  to  a  bir<  h- 
fonse  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  ring- 
ing with  their  songs  and  the  blows  of  the  axes  as  they  lopped 
the  branches.  Another  party  were  busy  round  the  waggons, 
taking  out  the  cooking-pots,  biscuit,  and  forage  for  the  horses, 
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who  were  already  picketed  ;  others  again  had  dispersed  through 
the  village  to  clear  out  the  lodgings  for  the  officers  of  the  staff 
carry  oflF  the  dead  bodies  of  the  French,  and  secure  the  thatdi 
off  the  roofs,  with  boards  and  dead  brushwood  from  the  hedges 
to  throw  up  some  form  of  shelter. 

A  dozen  or  so  of  .nen  were  in  the  act  of  uprooting  a  1k'  i  r,. 
which  enclosed  ashed  off  which  the  roof  had  already  been  t..rn 

"Now,  then,  all  at  once— Push!"  cried  several;  and  tht^ 
hedge,  laden  with  snow,  rocked  under  their  efforts,  crackin-  in 
the  darkness  with  the  crisp  ring  of  frozen  wood.  The  stuk- 
yielded,  and  at  last  the  hedge  half  gave  way,  dragging  il , 
soldiers  down  in  its  fall.   The  men  roared  with  laughter. 

"  Hold  on  there,  you  two.  ..." 

"  Here,  where  is  the  crowbar.?  " 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing.?  " 

"  Now,  boys,  once  more.    In  time." 

They  were  all  silent,  and  a  deep,  rich  bass  set  up  a  song;  at 
the  end  of  the  third  beat,  as  the  last  note  died  away,  all  i'  e 
soldiers  joined  in  with  a  tuneful  shout:   "Altogether  box. 
over  she  goes!  "    But  still  the  fence  held  good,  and  they  stood 
panting  for  breath. 

"  Here,  you  fellows  of  the  6th,  come  here,  lend  a  hand;  we 
will  do  you  a  turn  some  day." 

Some  men  of  the  6th  company  who  were  coming  throu;^h 
the  village  answered  to  the  call,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
tall  hedge  was  borne  off  in  triumph,  its  tangled  and  wattlo,: 
branches  bruising  the  breathless  men's  shoulders  under  the  . 
weight, 

11  Look  out  there!— You  are  stumbling,  blockhead!  " 

"What  are  you  at.?"  cried  a  non-commissioned  office  i:. 
mipenous  tones,  rushing  at  the  party.  "  The  general  is  in  thai 
isba.  I  will  teach  you— idiots  that  you  are!"  he  went  on 
giving  a  violent  cuff  to  the  first  soldier  that  came  under  his 
hand,    "  Silence  there!   Not  so  much  row!  " 

The  soldiers  were  silent,  though  the  one  who  had  been  hit 
growled  between  his  teeth  as  he  saw  the  sergeant  retiring. 

"  By  G  ,  what  a  blow!    My  face  is  bleeding!  " 

'  And  you  don't  like  it?  Fancy  that!"  said  a  mocking 
voice.  Then  walking  more  circumspectly  they  went  on  their 
way;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  beyond  the  village  their  spirits 
were  as  boisterous  as  ever,  and  they  began  their  riotous  chatter 
once  more,  interlarded  with  harmless  swearing. 

The  omcers,  assembled  in  the  cottage  and  drinking  their  tea. 
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were  eagerly  discussing  the  day  just  passed  and  the  plans  for 
the  morrow";  a  flank  march  to  the  left  was  projected,  to  cut  off 
the  vicerov's  communications  and  take  him  prisoner. 

While  the  men  lugged  their  hedge  along,  stumbling  at  every 
step,  fires  were  crackling  under  the  pots,  the  wood  roared  and 
blazed,  the  snow  melted,  and  the  black  shapes  of  men  stamping 
to  warm  their  feet  were  to  be  seen  moving  in  every  direction. 
Though  no  orders  had  been  given,  knives  and  axes  were  busily 
at  work— on  one  hand  wood  was  being  heaped  up  for  the  fiies 
during  the  night,  and  tents  were  being  pitched  for  the  officers; 
on  the  other,  supper  was  being  cooked,  guns  cleaned  and 
accoutrements  brushed  up.  The  hedge,  supported  by  stakes, 
was  erected  on  the  northern  side  in  a  semicircle  to  screen  their 
fire.  The  bugles  sounded,  the  roil  was  called,  supper  was  eaten, 
and  the  men  crowded  round  the  blaze,  some  mending  their 
shoes  or  smoking  a  pipe,  while  others  stripped  to  the  skin  and 
toasted  their  fleas  or  other  vermin. 

The  peculiarly  squalid  condition  and  hard  lot  of  these  soldiers, 
who  lacked  shoes  and  warm  clothing,  slept  under  the  stars,  and 
marched  tlirough  deep  snow  with  a  temperature  at  18  degrees 
below  freezing,"might  have  given  reasonable  ground  for  expect- 
ing to  see  them  in  the  most  wretched  plight.  On  the  contrary, 
never,  even  under  the  happiest  circumstances,  had  the  army  been 
in  such  good  spirits  or  so  well  affected.  The  reason  was  that 
every  day  it  was  able  to  shake  off  the  weak  or  dejected;  thus 
those  that  were  left  were  the  pick  of  the  troops,  the  strongest  in 
oody  and  in  mind. 

A  number  of  men  of  the  8th  company  had  collected  under 
shelter  of  their  hedge.  Among  others  two  sergeant-majors  had 
claimed  a  seat  near'  this  fire  which  burnt  better  than  any  other, 
saying  that  thev  had  brought  logs  to  it. 

"  I  say,  Mak'eef— are  you  lost?  Have  the  wolves  got  you? 
Bring  us  some  wood,  slow-coach!"  cried  a  red-haired  soldier 
with  a  face  scorched  by  the  frost  and  eyes  blinking  in  the 
smoke,  but  who  would  not  stir  from  his  place  by  the  fire. 

"  Do  you  go,  '  Crow,'  "  said  the  man  addressed,  turning  to 
one  of  his  comrades. 

The  red-haired  man  was  neither  sergeant  nor  cor,  ual,  but 
his  powerful  build  gave  him  the  right  of  might  to  order  his 
companions  about.  The  "  Crow,"  a  lean  little  fellow  with  a 
sharp  nose,  rose  submissively  but  at  the  same  moment  the 
blaze  lighted  up  the  figure  of  a  fine-looking  young  trooper  who 
came  forward  bent  under  the  weight  of  a  pile  of  dry  wood. 
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"  That's  good— hand  them  here!  '*  The  boughs  were  broken 
and  heaped  upon  the  embers;  every  mouth  was  ready  to  blow, 
the  fire  was  fanned  with  the  skirts  of  the  men's  greatcoats,  an  j 
in  a  moment  the  flame  rose,  flinging  up  the  sparks.  The  party 
crowded  round  and  hghted  their  pipes,  while  the  young  troopJr 
with  his  hands  on  his  hips  danced  a  measure  to  warm  his  frozen 
feet. 

"  Oh!  little  mother  the  dew  is  cold  but  lovely!  "  he  sang  in 
an  undertone. 

"  Look  out,  your  soles  are  flying  oflf !  "  cried  the  red-haired 
man,  seeing  one  of  the  lad's  soles  hanging  loose.  "  It  is  danger- 
ous to  dance  too  much  nowadays." 

The  dancer  stopped,  pulled  off  the  torn  leather  and  flung  it 
into  the  fire. 

"  That  a  true  word!  "  he  said;  he  took  a  piece  of  dark-blue 
French  cloth  out  of  his  cartridge-pouch  and  wrapped  it  round 
his  foot  over  his  shoe. 

"  shall  soon  have  new  ones  now,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  and  two  pairs  apiece  perhaps.— So  Petrow,  the  skulking  lout^ 
has  stayed  behind  with  the  stragglers  " 

"  But  I  saw  him  I  am  sure,"  said  another. 

"  W'ell,  after  all  he  is  only  one  more.  .  . 

"  Nine  men  were  missing  wlien  the  9th  were  called  over  ia.si 
night." 

"  That  is  no  news!— And  what  is  a  man  to  do  when  his  feet 
are  frozen  ?  " 

"What  is  the  use  of  thinking  about  it?"  muttered  the 
sergeant. 

"  You  would  like  to  try  how  it  feels  perhaps?  "  said  an  old 
soldier  reproachfully  to  the  man  who  had  mentioned  frozen  feet. 

"  What  do  you  take  us  ior?  "  said  a  shrill  quavering  voice 
from  the  other  sicie  of  the  fire;  it  was  the  man  they  had  called 
"  Crow."  "  Even  if  we  are  not  ill  we  grow  thinner  and  thinner, 
and  at  last  must  die.— Like  me;  I  am  done  for.— Send  me  to 
hospital,"  he  went  on,  boldly  addressing  the  sergeant.  "  I 
have  pxins  in  every  inch  of  me  and  the  fever  never  leaves  me; 
I  shall  be  the  next  to  drop  on  the  road !  " 

"  C  ome,  come!  "  saiJ  the  sergeant  coolly. 

The  "  Ciow "  said  no  more,  and  the  conversation  again 
became  general. 

"  They  have  caught  a  good  lot  of  Frenchmen  to-day,  but 
tiicir  shoes  were  not  worth  mentioning,"  said  a  soldier  to 
ci..inge  the  subject. 
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"  The  Cossacks  took  care  of  that,  when  they  cleared  out  the 

house  for  the  colonel  and  carried  them  all  away.  Would  you 
believe  it,  lads,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them  so  knocked  about ! 
One  of  them  was  still  alive  and  mumbling  something  to  himself. 
—And  how  clean  they  are,  boys,  all  those  men — and  so  white ! — 
As  white  as  that  birch-tree  yonder, — And  there  are  some 
fine  brave  fellows  among  them,  I  can  tell  you,  and  noble- 
men too." 

"  What  is  the  wonder  of  that?   They  recruit  them  from  all 

classes  over  there." 
"  And  yet  they  do  not  understand  a  word  we  say  to  them," 

objected  the  young  soldier.  "  I  asked  one  of  them  what  crown 
he  was  under,  and  he  would  only  stammer  out  his  own  gibberish. 
They  are  a  queer  people !  " 

"  There  is  som  i  bogey  trick  at torn  of  it,  boys,"  said 
the  one  who  had  expressed  his  astor  ....ent  at  the  whiteness  of 
French  skins.  "  The  people  about  M'^jaisk  told  me  that  when 
they  carted  away  the  dead,  a  month  after  the  battle,  they  were 
still  as  clean  and  as  white  as  paper,  and  didn't  smell  a  bit." 

"  Because  it  was  so  cold,  perhaps?  "  said  one. 

"What  a  blockhead's  speech!  How  could  it  be  the  co^ 
when  it  was  hot  weather? — Besides,  if  it  had  been  the  cold  our 
men  would  have  been  the  same;  while  they  told  me  our  men 
were  all  worm-eaten  and  they  had  to  cover  up  their  faces  while 
they  moved  themj  but  the  Frenchmen  were  as  white  as  a 
sheet  of  paper." 

"It  is  the  feeding  does  it  most  likely,"  said  the  sergeant; 
"  they  lived  like  princes." 

"  And  the  peasants  thereabouts  told  me,"  the  former  speaker 
went  on,  "  that  men  were  sent  out  from  ten  villages,  and  thfit 
for  twenty  dajrs  they  did  nothing  but  cart  away  the  dead; 
and  that  was  not  nearly  all,  for  there  were  many  packs  of 
wolves.  ..." 

"  Ah !  that  was  something  like  a  battle '  "  said  an  old  trooper. 
"  The  others  were  no  good  except  just  to  worry  the  men." 

The  conversation  now  died  away,  each  man  making  his  own 
arrangements  for  the  night  as  best  he  might. 

"  Lord!  what  heaps  of  stars!  It  looks  as  if  the  women  had 
spread  their  linen  out  over  the  sky! cried  the  your^  fellow, 
gazing  up  in  admiration  at  the  milky  way. 

'  It  is  a  good  sign,  children;  it  means  a  fine  harvest." 

Snoring  was  soon  audible  in  the  general  silence;  some  turned 
over  to  warm  themselves,  muttering  a  few  words  to  each  other. 
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Suddenly  a  peal  of  laughter,  from  another  camp  fire  about  a 
hundred  yards  away,  fell  on  their  ear. 

"  What  is  going  on  over  there,  among  the  men  of  the  5th? 
They  have  got  company  there ! — Look !  " 

A  soldier  rose  and  went  to  see. 

"  They  are  uncommonly  jolly  over  there,"  said  he,  coming 
back.  "Two  Frenchmen  have  come  in;  one  is  half-frozen' 
but  the  other  is  &"  merry  as  a  grig  and  singing  to  them." 

"  Oh,  ho !       ell,  come  along  then,  we  must  see  the  fun." 

The  5th  company  had  bivouacked  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
and  an  enormous  fire  built  up  in  the  middle  of  the  snow  threw 
its  broad  light  on  the  boughs  that  bent  under  the  icicles,  when, 
late  in  the  evening,  steps  were  heard  cracking  the  dry  sticks 
under  the  trees. 

"  Hark,  boys!  the  witches!  "  said  a  soldier.  All  the  men 
raised  their  heads  and  listened.  Two  human  creatures,  strange 
indeed  to  look  upon,  came  out  of  the  underwood  into  the  full 
glare  of  the  blaze:  two  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  hiding  in 
the  wood.  They  came  towards  the  Russians,  uttering  unin- 
tellig'ble  words.  One,  who  wore  an  officer's  shako,  seemed 
desperately  weak;  he  dropped  rather  than  lay  down  by  the 
ffre;  his  companion,  a  short,  square-set  man,  with  his  head 
tied  up,  was  evidently  of  robuster  frame.  He  raised  his  com- 
rade's head,  and  pointing  to  his  mouth  said  something,  i  lie 
soldiers  gathered  round  him,  spread  a  coat  under  the  invalid, 
and  brought  both  the  wanderers  some  porridge  and  some  brandv. 
The  officer  was  Captain  Rambaile,  with  his  servant  Morel. 
When  Morel  had  swallowed  some  brandy  and  a  large  bowl  of 
porridge,  a  \iorbid  jolhty  came  over  him;  he  talked  without 
stopping,  while  his  master,  who  refused  all  food,  lay  in  gloomv 
silence,  staring  vaguely  at  the  Russians  with  blood-shot  eye.s. 
Every  now  and  then  a  long,  quivering  groan  broke  from' his 
lips.  Morel,  pointing  to  his  epaulettes,  tried  to  explain  that 
his  master  was  an  officer,  and  that  what  he  wanted  was  warmth. 
A  Russian  officer,  coming  up,  dispatched  a  man  to  ask  the 
colonel  whether  he  would  giv  e  shelter  to  a  French  officer  who 
was  perishing  of  cold,  and  the  colonel  sent  word  that  he  was  to 
be  taken  to  him  at  once.  Rambaile  was  told  to  rise,  and  he 
tried;  but  he  tottered  at  the  first  attempt,  and  would  have 
fallen  back  but  for  a  private  who  lifted  him  up,  and  with  the 
help  of  some  others  carried  him  to  the  hut.  Putting  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  his  nurse.s,  and  leaning  his  head  on  one  of 
the  men's  shoulders  like  a  weary  child,  he  kept  repeating  in  a 
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plaintive  voice:   "Oh!  my  good,  kind  friends!  What  good 

fellows! 

Morel,  left  with  the  men,  now  took  the  best  place;  his  eyes 
were  red,  inflamed  and  watery;  he  had  on  a  woman's  pelisse, 
and  had  tied  a  handkerchief  over  his  cap  and  knotted  it  under 
his  chin.  The  brandy  had  gone  a  little  to  his  head,  and  he 
sat  singing  a  French  song  in  a  husky,  tremulous  voice.  The 
soldiers  were  holding  their  sides  to  laugh. 

"  Come — let  me  try  to  learn  it ;  I  shall  soon  catch  the  tune. 
Begin  again,"  said  a  :ioldier,  whom  Morel  was  cksping  in  a 
fond  embrace. 

"  Vive  Henri  quatre,  vive  ce  rot  vaillant  !  "  sang  Morel. 

''Vive  Harica,  Vive  cerouvalla  f  Sidiablaka  .  .  ."  repeated 
the  Russian,  who  had  caught  the  air. 

"  Bravo!  bravo!  "  shouted  the  others,  with  a  heart''  roar  of 
laughter,  and  Morel  laughed  too  as  he  went  on:  "  Qui  eut  le 
triple  talent  de  boire,  de  battre,  et  d'Stre  un  vert  galant !  " 

"  It  sounds  pretty  enough.    Now.  tlien.  Zaletaiew,  go  on." 

"  lou,  tou — le  triptala  deboi,  deba  et  detira  vergala  /  "  he  sang 
at  the  top  oi  his  voice,  but  puckering  his  lips  elaborately. 

That's  it,  that's  it!  That's  French,  sure  enough!— Give 
him  some  more  porridge ;  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,"  and  Morel  had  soon  disposed  of  his  third  bowlful. 

The  young  soldiers  smiled  in  sympathy,  while  the  older  men, 
regarding  such  puerilities  as  beneath  them,  remained  stretched 
by  the  fire,  raising  themselves  now  and  then  to  glance  good- 
naturedly  at  Morel. 

"  They  are  men  too,  after  all,"  said  one  of  them,  drawing 
his  coat  round  him.    "  And  even  wormwood  has  roots." 

"  Oh!  what  crowds  of  stars!  "said  another.  "  It  is  a  sign 
of  frost,  worse  luck !  " 

The  stars,  secure  from  any  interference  in  their  afTairs,  seemed 
to  sparkle  with  added  brilliancy  in  the  dark  vault;  now  dis- 
appearing and  now  lighting  up  again,  and  sending  a  shaft 
of  light  through  space  they  seemeo  to  be  telegraphing  some 
glad  mystery  to  each  other. 

And  so  the  French  army  continued  to  melt  away  with 
regularly  increasing  rapidity,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Berfeina, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  was  but  an  incident  in 
its  destruction,  and  not,  in  truth,  the  decisive  episode  of  the 
campaign.  The  reason  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  it  bv 
the  French  is  that  all  the  misfortunes  and  disasters  which  they 
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had  met  with,  one  by  one,  in  the  course  of  their  retreat,  com- 
bined their  forces  in  one  tremendous  catastrophe  to  overwhelm 

them  on  that  narrow  bridge,  and  left  ineflfaceable  traces  on 
tlieir  memory.  And  if  its  fame  was  no  less  among  the  Russians, 
it  was  because  Pfiihl,  at  St.  Petersburg— far  enough  from  the 
seat  of  war,  had  devised  a  project  by  which  Napoleon  was  to 
be  entrapped  in  a  complex  strategical  snare  which  he  had  laid 
for  him,  ex  pro/esso,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ber6sina.  Thus, 
being  convinced  that  everything  must  happen  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  this  scheme,  it  was  always  asserted  that  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  had  proved  fatal  to  the  French,  when,  in  fact, 
its  results  were  less  disastrous  than  the  action  of  Krasno6,  as 
can  be  proved  by  the  sum  total  of  prisoners  and  guns  that  thev 
left  behind  after  that  engagement. 

The  more  precipitate  the  flight  of  the  French  van,  the  more 
wretched  was  the  condition  of  the  wrecked  remains  of  their 
army,  especially  after  the  Beresina;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  furious  was  the  wrath  of  the  Russian  generals,  who 
spared  no  one,  and  least  of  all  Koutouzow.  Believing  that  the 
failure  of  the  St.  Petersburg  plan  would  be  certainly  attributed 
to  him,  they  made  no  secret  of  their  disgust,  venting  it  in 
contenipt  and  sarcasms—veiled,  of  course,  under  respectful 
formalities— which  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  coulij 
not  answer  the  accusation.  All  his  suite,  blind  to  his  true 
character,  declared  that  any  discussion  was  out  of  the  question 
with  this  wrong-headed  old  man;  that  he  could  never  attain 
to  their  breadth  of  view;  tliat  he  would  always  repeat  his 
wearisome  saying:  "  We  must  make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  the 
French."  When  he  answered,  instead,  that  they  must  wait  for 
provisions,  or  that  the  men  were  barefoot,  these  obvious  replies 
to  their  learned  theories  were  to  them  only  fresh  proof  that 
he  was  an  old  idiot,  while  they,  who  were  really  skilful  and 
intelligent,  had  no  power  to  act. 

This  disaffection  and  ill-will  reached  their  height  after  the 
junction  of  Koutouzow's  army  with  that  of  Wittgenstein,  the 
famous  admiral  and  favourite  hero  of  St.  Petersburg.  Once 
only,  after  the  Beresina,  did  Koutouzow  lose  his  temper,  and 
wrote  as  follows  to  Benningsen,  who  was  the  czar's  private 
r^rter: 

"  I  must  request  5rour  excellency,  on  receiving  this  letter,  to 

retire  to  Kalouga  on  account  of  the  precarious  slate  of  your 
health,  and  to  await  there  his  majesty's  further  commands." 
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In  consequence  of  thii  banishment  of  Benningsen,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  who  had  been  with  the  troops  during  the 

early  part  of  the  campaign,  and  had  been  set  aside  by  Koutou- 
zow,  rejoined  the  army,  and  communicated  to  the  commander- 
in  chief  his  majesty's  annoyance  at  the  smallness  of  the  Russian 
successes  and  the  slowness  of  their  movements;  he  also 
announced  that  his  majesty  himself  would  arrive  shortly. 
Koutouzow,  whose  experience  as  a  courtier  was  at  least  equal 
to  his  acumen  as  a  soldier,  understood  at  once  that  his  part 
was  played  out,  and  that  the  semblance  of  power  he  had  l)een 
allowed  to  wield  was  now  withdrawn.  It  was  easy  to  under- 
stand. On  one  hand  the  campaign  which  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  conduct  was  at  an  end,  and  his  function  therefore 
fulfilled;  on  the  other,  he  was,  in  fact,  physically  weary,  and 
his  frame,  broken  by  years,  needed  complete  repose. 

He  returned  to  Vilna  on  the  29th  of  November — "  his  dear 
Vilna,"  as  he  called  it.  He  had  already  been  twice  gavernor 
of  the  town,  so  that  he  found  there  not  only  the  ease  that  could 
only  be  had  in  a  city  which  had  happily  escaped  the  horrors  of 
war,  but  also  old  friends  and  pleasant  memories.  Casting  off 
all  the  cares  of  government  and  of  military  command,  he  settled 
down  into  a  calm  and  regular  life,  so  far  at  least  as  he  could  in 
the  midst  of  the  intrigues  that  buzzed  around  him— as  though 
fienceforth  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  any  events  that 
might  occur,  however  important. 

The  most  indefatigable  schemer  of  military  manoeuvres  was 
Tchitchagow;  it  was  he  who  had  proposed  to  carry  war  into 
Oreece  or  to  Warsaw,  and  he  always  objected  to  going  where 
he  was  sent.  Tchitchagow  considered  Koutouzow  as  under 
obligations  to  him,  because  when,  in  181 1,  he  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  concluding  peace  with  Turkey,  irrespective  of 
Koutouzow,  and  found  that  it  was  already  signed,  he  explained 
to  the  czar  that  the  c-tdit  of  the  negotiations  was  entirely  due 
to  Koutouzow,  and  was  himself  the  first  to  receive  him  at  the 
gate  of  the  Castle  of  Vilna,  in  naval  undress,  his  hat  under  his 
arm.  and  to  present  him  with  the  report  of  the  state  of  the 
troops  and  with  the  keys  of  the  town.  But  now  the  half- 
contemptuous  deference  of  the  younger  generation  of  men  for 
the  old  man  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as  in  his  dotage  was 
suddenly  and  brutally  manifest  in  the  behaviour  of  Tchitcha- 
gow, who  was  well  aware  of  the  accusations  that  had  been 
brought  against  Koutouzow.  When  Koutouzow  told  him  that 
the  fourgons  containing  his  table-plate,  which  had  been  seized 
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at  Borissow,  would  be  restored  to  him  intact,  Tchitchagow 
replied: 

"  I  suppose  you  wish  to  convey  that  I  have  nothing  to  tat 
with!  But  I  have,  I  assure  you,  all  you  are  likely  to  require, 
even  if  you  should  wish  to  give  dinner-parties."  His  instinct 
was  always  to  make  a  display  of  his  personal  importance,  and 
he  ascribed  the  same  feeling  to  Koutouzow. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  e'der  simply,  with  a  keen  and  subtle 
smile.  "  I  only  told  you  because  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know,  not  for  any  other  reason." 

The  commander-in-chief  had  detained  almost  all  the  troo{)> 
at  Vilna.  against  the  czar's  desire.  After  a  short  residen(( 
there  the  men  about  him  declared  that  he  had  altogether  Ion 
his  head.  Henceforth  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about 
military  matters,  and  left  the  generals  to  act  as  they  chose, 
leading  a  life  of  pleasure  till  the  sovereign  should  arrive. 

On  the  nth  of  December,  his  majesty  and  his  suite,  attended 
by  Count  Tolstoi,  Prince  Volkhonsky.  and  Araktcheiew,  arri\  i 
in  his  travelling-sleigh  at  the  Castle  of  Vilna.  In  spite  of  ti  c 
bitter  cold,  a  hundred  or  so  of  generals  and  staff-officers,  with  a 
guard  of  honour  of  the  S6menovsky  regiment,  were  awaitir.i; 
him  outside  the  gates.  The  czar's  courier  arriving  in  a  troik.i 
driven  at  break-neck  speed,  shouted:  '  He  is  coming!"  an<i 
Konovnitzine  rushed  into  the  vestibule  to  announce  the  czar 
to  Koutouzow.  who  was  waiting  in  the  ante-room.  A  momci.t 
after  that  he  stepped  out  on  the  terrace,  his  breast  covered  wit;; 
orders,  his  sash  tightening  his  burly  waist,  and  his  stout,  heaw 
person  swaying  as  he  moved ;  he  put  on  his  hat,  took  his  glo\ 
in  his  hand,  and  slowly  descending  the  steps,  took  from 
an  official  the  report  it  was  his  duty  to  present  to  his 
majesty. 

A  second  troika  came  flying  by,  and  then  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  a  sleigh  that  followed  swiftly  and  in  which  the  czar  and 
Volkhonsky  could  be  seen  sitting  side  by  side. 

Though  accustomed  for  fifty  years  to  the  nervous  excitement 
that  he  always  felt  on  receiving  an  imperial  visit,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  as  much  agitated  as  usual:  he  hastily  felt 
ail  his  medals  and  stars,  and  set  his  hat  straight  on  his  head. 
As  the  czar  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  he  looked  up  at  him; 
then,  taking  courage,  he  presented  the  report  and  addressed  hi*; 
majesty  in  soft,  engaging  tones.  Alexander  glanced  at  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  slight  frown,  but  at  once  recollec  trd 
himself,  and  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him.   And,  as  usual, 
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this  friendly  accolade,  rousing  personal  secret  associations, 
thrilled  him  with  deep  feeling  which  expressed  itself  in  a  sob. 

The  czar  bowed  to  the  officers  and  to  the  Semenovsky  guards, 
and  once  more  pressing  Koutouzow's  hand,  led  the  wa^  to  the 
castle.  When  they  were  alone  he  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble 
his  vexaLion  at  the  mistakes  that  had  been  committed  at 
Krasnoe  and  the  Ber^sina,  and  at  Koutouzow's  slowness  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy;  he  also  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  a 
campaign  beyond  the  frontier.  Koutouzow  made  no  remarks 
nor  objections.  His  face  expressed  only  passive  and  utter  sub- 
mission— as  it  had  seven  years  since,  when  receiving  the  czar's 
commands  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  When  he  quitted  him, 
his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  as  he  crossed  the  large  reception- 
room  with  his  heavy,  uncertain  step^  he  heard  a  voice  saying: 
"  Your  highness! " 

Koutouzow  looked  up  and  gazed  for  some  little  space  at 
Count  Tolstoi,  who  was  standing  before  him  and  offering  a 
small  object  on  a  tray.  He  did  not  "^eem  to  understand  what 
he  was  to  do.  Suddenly  the  faintest  possible  smile  dawned  on 
his  large  face,  and  bowing  respectfully,  he  took  up  the  object 
thus  presented  to  him.  It  was  the  order  of  St.  George  of  the 
first  class. 

Next  evening  Koutouzow  gave  a  grand  banquet,  and  after  it 
a  ball,  which  the  czar  honoured  with  his  presence.  From  the 
moment  when  it  was  known  that  Koutouzow  had  received  the 

star  of  St.  George  every  one  v.s  eager  to  do  him  honour;  still 
his  majesty's  disappointment  was  no  secret  from  any  one.  All 
the  proprieties  were  observed,  and  the  czar  was  the  first  to  set 
the  example,  but  it  was  whispered  that  the  old  man  was  much 
to  blame  and  quite  childish.  When  his  majesty  entered  the 
ball-room,  Koutouzow,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  traditions  of 
the  days  of  Catherine,  had  the  enemy's  standards  bowed  before 
him  in  salute,  and  Alexander  with  a  scowl  only  muttered  a  few 
words — among  others:  "Old  actor!" 

His  annoyance  with  Koutouzow  arose  from  the  marshal's  not 
seeing — or  not  choosing  to  see — that  the  intended  campaign 
was  necessary.  The  day  after  his  arrival  at  Vilna,  Alexander 
hud  said  to  the  assembled  officers:  "You  have  not  merely 
saved  Russia,  you  have  saved  Europe !  " 

They  all  understood  from  this  that  the  war  was  not  over. 
But  Koutouzow  would  not  hear  of  it:  he  said  ver>'  plainly  that 
a  continuance  of  the  war  could  neither  improve  the  position 
nor  add  to  the  glory  of  Russia;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
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•vcaken  its  prestige,  and  that  its  internal  condition  would  be 
rendered  more  critical.  He  tried  to  prove  to  the  czar  the 
impossibility  ot  levying  fresh  troops,  and  even  ventured  to 

suggest  the  possibility  of  failure. 

Fro  .i  this  moment  it  was  evident  that  the  marshal  was 
simply  an  obstacle  to  be  got  rid  of.  To  avoid  hurting  hh 
feelings  too  much,  a  quite  natural  arrangement  was  hit  upon; 
the  power  was  gradually  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  transferred 
to  the  C2ar,  as  had  been  .nc  at  Austerlitz.  To  this  end  thi 
staff  was  somew  hat  aliert..,  and  that  of  Koutouzow  was  dcprivi  . 
of  all  influence.  Toll,  Konovnitzine,  and  Yermolow  had  fn  i 
appointments,  and  the  marshal's  shaken  health  was  openlv 
discussed;  for  the  more  was  said  about  it  the  eas.^r  it  would  i>i 
to  nominate  his  successor.  Just  as  before,  when  Koutouzo. 
had  been  quietly  brought  back  from  Turkey  to  organise  the 
St.  Petersburg  militia,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  army  whcM 
he  v/a.  indis[)cnsable,  so  now,  his  work  being  done,  fresh  wheels 
were  set  in  motion.  . 

The  war  of  1812  was  no  longer  to  maintain  the  strKllx 
national  character  which  endeared  it  to  every  Russian  heart, 
and  was  to  become  of  European  importarce. 

And  now  the  movement  of  the  western  nations  eastwarc 
gave  place  to  a  tide  the  other  way.    This  new  war  needed 
new  main-spring,  acting  under  different  impulses  from  Ken: 
touzow's.   The  man  to  fill  this  place  was  the  Czar  Alexander, 
who  was  as  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  nations  and  national 
frontiers  as  Koutouzow  had  been  to  the  safety  and  glory  of 
Russia.    Koutouzow  had  no  comprehension  of  what  was  meant 
by  Europe,  by  the  balance  of  power,  and  by  Napoleon's  ags^ri  s 
sions.    To  him,  as  the  representative  of  the  Russian  people,  a 
Russian  himself  to  the  backbone,  the  work  seemed  to  be  finished 
as  soon  as  the  foe  was  crushed,  and  his  country  delivered  and 
placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory.   There  was  nothing  left  to  tlic 
champion  of  his  country  but  to  die — ana  he  died. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

Peter— like  most  men  under  similar  circumstances— did  not 
feel  the  full  effects  of  the  physical  privations  and  moral  tension 
he  had  endured  during  his  captivity  till  it  was  over.  As  soon 
as  he  was  free  he  started  for  Orel,  and  two  days  after,  when  he 
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was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Kiew,  he  was  attacked  by  what 
the  doctors  calkd  a  l>ilious  fever,  which  detained  him  at  Orel 
three  months.  In  spite  of  their  attentions— bleedings  and  ever>- 
kind  of  physic— he  recovere'1  his  health. 

The  days  that  elapsed  between  his  rescue  and  the  time  that 
he  fell  ill  left  no  trace  on  his  memor)-  but  of  grey,  dull  rainv 
weather,  of  physical  prostration,  of  horrible  pam  m  his  kvt  and 
in  his  side,  of' an  endless  series  of  troubles  and  iniscr:.  ..  ()f 
impertinent  curiosity  in  tlic  officers  who  would  cross-question 
ium,  of  his  difiicultv  in  findinf?  carriages  or  horses,  and  above  all 
of  moral  and  mental  torpor.    On  the  day  that  had  brou-ht 
him  freedom  he  saw  I'etia  carried  by— dead;  and  he  heard 
that  Prince  Andrew  had  just  died  at  Yaroslaw  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  Rostows.   Denissow,  who  told  him  this,  also 
alluded  to  Helen's  death,  of  which  he  supposed  hirn  to  be  in- 
formed: Peter  was  greatly  surprised,  but  tiuit  was  all;  he  was 
incapable  of  taking  in  all  the  bearings  of  this  event  on  his  own 
future    Hi^  nnlv  idea  was  to  get  away  from  this  hell-(UV'  arth, 
where  men  did  nothing  but  kill  each  other,  to  find  a  refuge  some- 
^yljere— anywhere;  to  rest;  to  co-ordinate  his  ideas ;  to  reflect 
in  peace  on  all  he  had  seen  and  gone  through. 

When  he  first  completely  recovered  his  wits  after  his  illness, 
he  saw  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  two  of  his  old  servants  who  had 
come  from  Moscow  expressly  to  wait  on  him,  and  with  them  his 
.  idest  cousin,  who  iiad  been  Uving  on  one  of  his  estates  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orel.  .      j  r  j  j 

The  impressions  to  which  he  had  become  inured  faded  very 
.^adually  from  his  mind  during  the  long  y- ocess  of  convales- 
nce-  he  even  had  some  difficulty  in  accustoming  himself  to 
the  idea,  as  each  morning  dawned,  that  he  should  not  be  driven 
forward  with  a  flock  in  which  he  was  a  unit,  that  no  one  would 
t:'ke  possession  of  his  bed,  and  that  he  was  cerLam  to  have 
dinner  and  supper  each  in  due  season.  And  when^  he  fell 
asleep  he  constantly  dreamed  of  the  scenes  and  details  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner.  ...  , 

But  the  happy  sense  of  liberty  which  is  innate  m  man,  and 
which  he  had  felt  keenly  enough  in  the  first  hours  after  his 
rescue,  came  back  to  him  and  possessed  him  wholly  durin-  his 
convalescence.  He  could  not  understand  how  this  n.crcly 
mental  libertv  quite  apart  from  external  circumstances  could  be 
so  intense  a  joy,  and  give  him  such  exquisite  pleasure;  it  was 
in  fact  only  the  result  of  his  plu  sical  freedom.  He  was  alone 
in  a  strange  town,  no  one  made  any  demands  on  him,  he  wanted 
in  ^ 
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for  nothing,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  wife  no  longer  haunttd 
him  as  a  perpetual  humiliation. 

From  old  habit  he  snn-.ct lines  said  to  himself:  *'  Whul  is 
there  for  me  to  do  next?  "—and  ilic  answer  was:  "  Nolhint;. 
To  live.— Great  God!  how  good  that  is!  "    He  had  no  aim  i 
life,  and  this  indiiTi  rcnee,  which  had  formerly  been  his  hau-. 
now  gave  him  a  sense  of  unhmited  freedom.    Why  sliould  m 
have  any  such  aim  now  that  he  had  faith— not  faith  in  any  set 
of  rules  or  accepted  dogmas,  but  in  a  living  and  ever-presen'. 
God?    Formerly  he  had  sought  Him  in  the  duties  he  had  set 
himself;  then,  suddenly,  as  a  captive,  he  had  discovered,  not 
by  force  of  logu'  but  by  a  sort  of  personal  revelation,  that  llu  ir 
was  indeed  a  (iod,  an  omnipotent  God;  and  that  the  God 
known  to  Plato  Karataiew  was  greater  and  more  supremely 
above  human  apprehension  than  the  "  Architect  of  the 
Universe,"  as  acknowledged  by  the  freemasons.    Had  he  not 
been  like  a  man  who  looks  far  away  for  an  object  that  lies  ;it 
his  feet?   Had  he  not  spent  his  life  in  staring  into  vacanr. 
over  other  men's  heads,  while  he  had  only  to  look  close  befon- 
him?    In  that  past  time  nothing  had  revealed  ilie  Infinite  ti> 
him;  he  had  only  felt  that  it  must  exist  somewhere,  and  walki  l 
on,  resolute  to  seek  it;  everything  within  his  reach  had  been 
a  mere  medley  of  narrow  and  petty  interests  devoid  of  real 
meaning— such  as  the  social  life  of  Europe,  politics,  freemasonr) , 
and  philosophy.    But  now  he  undt  rstood  the  Infinite,  he  savN 
it  in  everything,  and  wb.olly  admired  the  ever-changing  anu 
ever-glorious  picture  of  life  in  its  endless  variety.    The  awful 
question  which  had  been  wont  to  confront  him  at  every  turn, 
wliich  had  undermined  again  and  again  the  structures  of  h\> 
mind:    "Why?"— no  longer  haunted  him:    his  soul  could 
reply  in  all  honesty  and  simplicity  that  God  is,  and  that  not  a 
hair'of  a  man's  head  can  fall  without  His  will. 

Peter  had  changed  but  hitle;  absent-minded  as  ever,  he  oni\ 
seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  constant  fixed  ide^t 
What  had  formerly  repelled  acquaintance  in  spite  of  his  kind 
face  was  his  unhappy  expression;  but  now  the  constant  smile 
which  the  mere  joy  of  living  brought  to  his  lips,  and  the  sym 
pathetic  kindness  of  his  eyes,  made  him  ever>  where  a  welcome 
presence.  He  had  been  wont  to  be  argumentative,  to  fire  up 
readily,  and  be  an  unwilling  hstener;  now  he  was  rarely  to  bi- 
tempted  into  a  discussion,  he  was  ready  to  let  others  talk,  and 
tlius  often  learnt  their  most  secret  thoughts. 

His  cousin,  who  had  never  loved  him,  indeed,  who  had  sincerely 
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hated  him  when,  after  the  old  count's  death,  he  had  laul  lu  r 
under  obligations  to  him.  could  not  get  over  her  astonishment 
on  discoverxng.  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Oret-wh.ther  she  came 
to  nurse  him  in  spite  o(  the  ingratitude  of  which  shr  (  hose  to 
„ruse  him- that  she  felt  a  g.-nu-"  liking  for  him    But  he 
had  done  nothing  to  win  her  good  g.a.vis;  he  had  simply  studied 
cr  character  with  some  curiosity.   Formerly,  as  she  had 
dwavs  susiurtcd  hi  in  of  inditTcrcnrc  or  of  ironiral  meaning,  she 
had  Shrunk  into  herself  and  put  lurth  all  her  prickles;  now,  on 
;hc  Other  hand,  perceiving  as  she  did,  with  distrust  at  first  and 
then  with  gratitude,  that  \v  was  cndcavourm-  to  read  and 
understand  her  deepest  feelings,  she  unconsciously  leurnt  to 
show  onlv  the  best  side  of  her  nature:     In  fact,  he  is  a  verv 
rxcellent'creature  when  he  is  not  under  the  influen.  c  of  ev.l- 
,lisnosed  persons,  but  under  that  of  people  hke  myself.    ' -la 

(he  lady  to  herself.  . 

The  doctor,  who  called  on  him  daily,  thou-h  he  felt  it  .ncum- 
■  ■■  nt  on  hin  to  exnlain  lhat  everv  minute  uf  his  time  was  precious 
to  suffering  humanity,  would  spend  hours  with  Peter  relatmg 
his  favounte  anecdotes  and  his  observations  on  the  characters 
oi  his  patients— especially  women. 

Several  French  ofncers  were  residing  as  prisoners  at  Urel, 
and  the  doctor  brought  one  to  call  on  Peter.  He  was  an 
Italian,  and  soon  fell  into  a  habit  of  going  often  to  sec  1  ctcr; 
.nd  Princess  Catherine  laughed  to  herself  at  the  fervent  fncnd- 
-hip  he  showed  to  her  cousin.    He  enjoyed  talking  to  him, 

-  lating  his  past  Hfe  and  confiding  to  him  all  his  lovo  aflairs. 
pouring  forth,  too,  the  venom  of  his  hatred  of  the  French,  and 
especiallv  of  Napoleon.  ^    n  4.  , 

"  If  all  Russians  are  like  you,"  he  said  one  day  to  Peter, 

•  it  is  really  a  sacrilege  to  make  war  on  such  a  w.-aioxi.  \ou, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  at  their  hands,  do  not  even  hate 

them."  ,,  vii„_ 

\t  Orel,  Peter  also  found  an  old  acquaintance,  ( .  an.  \  niar- 
skv  the  freemason  whom  we  met  before  m  1807.  He  had 
ma^ied  a  verv  rich  Russian  lady,  whose  estates  were  in  the 
government  of'Orel,  and  he  was  just  now  temporarily  emplovcd 
m  the  commissariat  department.  Though  he  had  never  oeen 
particularly  intimate  with  Besoukhow,  he  was  pleased  to  meet 
him  a^ain;  he  was  bored  to  death  at  Orel,  and  on  y  too  e  ad 
to  U\  in  with  a  man  of  his  own  society,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  must  have  some  tastes  in  common.  However,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  that  Peter  was  remarkably  behmd  the 
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world  in  his  ideas,  that  he  had  sunk  into  what  Villarsky  took 
for  apathy  and  egoism. 

"  You  are  fossilising,  my  dear  fellow!  "  he  constantly  said  to 
him;  and  yet  he  would  return  day  after  day,  and  Peter,  as  he 
talked  with  him,  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  thought  as 
this  man  did. 

Villarsky,  forced  to  attend  to  his  duties,  his  business,  and  his 
family,  regarded  all  such  personal  cares  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
real  uses  of  life.  Military  affairs,  administrative  politics,  and 
freemasonrv'  were  the  objects  of  his  interest.  Peter  did  not 
blame  him  for  this,  and  never  tried  in  any  way  to  lead  him  to 
change  his  views;  but  he  studied  the  singular  phenomenon 
with  a  mildly  satirical  smile. 

A  quite  new  feature  in  Peter's  character,  and  a  generally 
attractive  one,  was  his  recognition  of  every  man's  right — as  he 
btlieved — to  think  and  judge  for  himself,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  convincing  any  one,  be  it  who  it  might,  by  mere  word> 
This  right,  which  formerly  had  irritated  him  excessively,  wa 
now  the  chief  source  of  his  interest  in  his  fellow-men. 

This  new  view  of  things  had  its  influence,  too,  on  the  practical 
outcome  of  his  life.  Formerly  all  demands  for  gifts  of  mone\ 
had  worried  and  puzzled  him.  "  The  man  wants  it,  no  doubt.' 
he  would  say  to  himself,  "  but  such  another  wants  it  even  more. 
— And  how  can  I  tell  that  they  are  not  both  deceiving  me?  " 
Finally,  not  knowing  how  to  decide,  he  gave  away  money  right 
and  left,  all  iie  had  at  his  disposal.  But  now,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  no  longer  felt  this  perplexity ;  an  instinctive  sense  oi 
justice,  which  he  himself  could  not  account  for,  guided  him 
unfailingly  as  to  the  right  decision  in  each  case.  Thus,  one  da\- 
a  French  prisoner,  a  colonel,  after  boasting  for  some  time  oi 
his  various  exploits,  ended  by  requesting,  almost  demanding,  a 
loan  of  4000  francs,  to  forward,  as  he  said,  to  his  wife  ani; 
children.  Peter  refused  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  sur- 
prising himself  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  answered  in  the 
negative;  and  instead  of  handing  the  sum  to  the  colonel,  he 
persuaded  the  Italian,  who  needed  it  sorely,  to  accept  it. 

He  acted  in  the  same  spirit  with  regard  to  his  wife's  debts, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  his  houses  in  the  town  and  in  tlie 
country.  His  head  steward,  in  laying  before  him  a  schedule  oi 
his  losses  by  the  burning  of  Moscow — which  were  estimated  at 
about  two  millions  of  roubles,  advised  him  to  recoup  himself  by 
ignoring  the  countess's  debts,  and  by  nol  restoring  his  hou.>c.^, 
which  cost  about  80,000  roubles  a  year  to  keep  up.   At  the 
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first  moment  Peter  agreed;  but  when,  towards  the  end  of 
Tanuary,  the  architect  at  Moscow  sent  him  an  estimate  for  the 

works  needed  to  restore  the  ruined  buildings,  Peter  once  more 
read  through  the  letters  he  had  received  from  Prince  Basil  and 
some  of  his  friends  in  reference  to  his  wife's  liabilities,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  reverse  his  decision.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
rebuild  his  houses,  and  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  to  pay  oft  the 
countess's  debts.  This,  it  was  true,  would  diminish  his  mcome 
by  about  three-quarters,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  just 
and  necessary,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  it  out. 

Villarsky  having  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to  Moscow,  he 
arranged  to  travel  with  him,  and  all  the  way  he  went  his  feeling 
was  tiiat  of  a  schoolboy  out  for  a  holiday.  Evcr\  ilung  he  saw 
on  the  road  appeared  in  a  new  light,  and  his  companion  s 
frequently  expressed  regrets  at  the  poor  and  backward  condi- 
tion of  Russia  as  compared  with  western  Europe  could  not 
diminish  his  enthusiasm:  for  where  Villarsky  saw  only  deplor- 
able torpidity,  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  discovered  the  source  of 
that  endurance,  strength  and  vital  energy  which  had  supported 
the  nation— a  nation  fundamentally  pure,  and  unique  in  its 
way— in  a  struggle  fought  out  on  snow-covered  plains. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  to  account  for  the  motives  which  led 
the  Russians,  after  the  departure  of  the  French,  to  congregate 
once  more  on  the  spot  called  Moscow,  as  to  discern  why  and 
where  the  ants  rush  in  such  bewildered  haste,  when  an  ant-  aiU 
is  upturned  by  accident.    Some  flee,  carrying  their  eggs  or 
minute  fragments;  others  run  back  to  the  wreck;  they  meet, 
jostle  and  fight;  but  if  we  contemplate  the  ant-hill  do^cW,  we 
cannot  but  perceive.  fr.)m  the  energy  and  persistent  activity  of 
the  mvriad  inhabitants,  that  the  essential  element  that  gives  it 
strength,  has  survived  its  utter  ruin;  and  in  the  same  way,  by 
the  end  of  October,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  authority, 
of  church  services,  of  wealLli,  and  even  of  houses,  Moscow  had 
the  same  general  aspect  as  it  had  had  in  August.  Everything 
had  been  destroyed  excepting  its  indestructible  and  vigorous 

vitality.  ,  j 

The  motives  which  brought  back  those  who  first  returned 
were  wholly  savage;  a  week  later  and  Moscow  had  already 
15000  inhabitants,  then  25,000;  and  the  number  increased  so 
rapidlv,  that  by  the  auiuinn  of  1813  the  sum  of  the  inhabitants 
was  greater  thsm  in  the  preceding  years. 
The  Cossacks  of  Wintzingerode's  detachment,  the  peasants 
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from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  fugitives  hiding  in  the 
suburbs  were  the  first  to  come  back,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
pillage — thus  carrying  on  the  work  begun  by  the  French.  The 
peasants  made  their  way  home  with  carts  loaded  with  objects 
they  had  found  in  the  houses  and  in  the  streets;  the  Cossacks 
did  the  same,  and  the  owners  snatched  all  they  could  from 
each  other,  under  pretence  of  recovering  possession  of  their 
own.  These  plunderers  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  others: 
as  their  numbers  swelled,  the  business  became  more  difficult, 
«id  robbery  took  a  more  organ  i  ^d  aspect. 

Though  the  French  had  found  Moscow  deserted,  a  semblanr  e 
of  administration  had  been  kept  up;  but  towards  the  end  cf 
their  sojourn  this  mockery  of  vital  energy  died  out,  giving  wa\ 
to  a  state  of  unchecked  pillage.    The  plundering  which  markt  d 
the  return  of  the  Russians  to  their  capital  brought  about  the 
reverse  process,  for  people  of  all  classes,  tradesmen,  artisans 
and  peasants — some  out  of  curiosity  and  some  out  of  self- 
interest  or  in  the  interest  of  their  masters — flowed  back  as  the 
blood  flows  back  to  the  heart,  and  brought  with  them  v/ealti, 
and  regular  habits  of  life.    The  peasants  who  came  in  witi: 
empty  waggons  hoping  to  fill  them  with  booty,  were  caught  In 
the  authorities  and  forced  to  cart  away  the  dead;  others, 
warned  in  time  of  their  companions'  miscalculation,  brought  i 
com,  hay,  and  oats,  and  by  natural  competition  brought  prict 
up  to  the  same  level  as  they  had  stood  at  before  the  catastrophe : 
carpenters  came  in  crowds,  expecting  to  find  work ;  the  burnt- 
out  houses  were  repaired  and  rose  from  their  ruins;  tradesmen 
began  business ;  inns  and  taverns  took  possession  of  abandoned 
premises;  the  priests  reopened  the  churches  that  had  been 
spared  by  the  fire;  officials  set  their  tables  and  presses  in  order 
in  such  httle  rooms  as  they  could  find ;  the  superior  authorities 
and  the  police  devoted  themselves  in  distributing  the  baggage 
left  behind  by  the  French — which  ga\e  an  opportunity,  as 
usual,  for  abusing  and  for  buying  over  the  police ;  petitions  for 
pecuniary  assistance  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  and  at  the 
same  time  came  the  monstrous  estimates  of  the  tenders  for 
restoring  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  crown ;  and  once  again 
Count  Rostopchine's  "  posters  "  were  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Pbter  came  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  January,  and  settled 
himself  in  one  wing  of  his  house,  which  had  escaped  injury 
He  intended  to  start  within  two  days  for  St.  Petersburg,  and 
he  went  to  caU  on  Count  Rostopchine  and  some  other  old 
acquaintances  who,  in  the  elation  of  a  final  and  complete 
victory,  received  him  with  joy  and  questioned  him  as  to  all  he 
had  seen.  Though  he  met  with  great  sympathy,  he  was  re- 
served in  his  communications,  and  answered  very  vaguely  when 
he  was  questioned  as  to  his  future  plans.   He  learnt,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Rostows  were  at  Kostroma:  but  his 
memory  of  Natacha  was  now  no  more  than  a  sweet  reminiscence 
of  a  ver>'  remote  past.    He  was  so  happy  to  be  independent  of 
all  the  ties  of  Ufe  that  it  was  an  additional  pleasure  to  feel  free 
from  an  influence  to  which,  at  the  time,  however,  he  .lad  yielded 
with  his  own  full  consent.  „   .  • 

The  Droubetz^  ^  told  him  that  Princess  Mana  was  m  Moscow, 
and  he  went  <•  c.  ■  m  her  that  same  evening.  As  he  went  his 
mind  dwelt  c  •  ice  Andrew,  on  his  sufferings,  on  his  death, 
on  their  friei  'i        and  above  all  on  their  last  meeting,  the 

c\  ening  before  Borodino.  c  v    ^  -a 

"Did  he  die  in  the  irritation  he  was  then  feehng?  said  he 
to  himself  "  Or  was  the  enigma  of  life  revealed  to  him  in  the 
hour  of  death,  I  wonder?  "  Then  he  thought  of  Karataiew, 
involuntarily  compar-ng  these  two  men—so  unlike  each  other, 
and  yet,  to  him  brought  so  near  by  his  love  for  them  both. 

He  was  grave  and  sad  as  he  went  into  the  Bolkonskys  house; 
though  it  had  recovered  its  characteristic  aspect  it  still  bore 
traces  of  the  disaster.  An  old  man-servant  with  a  stern  face, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  the  prince's  death  had  made  no  change  m 
the  rules  of  the  establishment,  told  him  that  the  princess  was 
in  her  own  rooms,  and  received  company  only  on  Sundays. 

"Give  her  my  name;  perhaps  she  will  see  me." 

"  In  that  case  take  the  trouble  to  walk  mto  the  portrait- 
•^allery  " 

^  In  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned  with  Dessalles,  to  say  that 
I  the  princess  would  be  very  happy  to  see  Peter,  and  to  beg  him 
to  go  upstairs  to  her.  He  found  her  in  an  upper  room— a 
small,  low  room,  Hghted  by  a  single  candle.  Slic  was  in  Wark, 
and  anotlier  person,  also  in  mourning,  was  with  her.  Peter 
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supposed  at  first  that  this  was  one  of  the  lady  companior- 
whom  Princess  Maria  was  always  glad  to  have  about  her,  but  o 
whom  he  had  never  taken  any  heed.  The  princess  rose  eegerh 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  as  he  kissed  it,  noting  the  alteration  in  his 
appearance,  "  this  is  how  we  meet  again.  He  often  spoke  of 
you  towards  the  end — "  and  she  glanced  at  the  lady  in  black 
with  a  hnitancy  that  did  not  escape  Peter. 

"  The  iif  TN  J  of  your  rescue  was  a  great  happiness  to  me,"  s! ^ 
went  on,  '  the  only  joy  we  have  known  for  very  long."  Again 
she  glanced  uneasily  at  her  companion. 

"  Only  fancy,  I  knew  nothing  about  him,"  said  Peter.  "  ! 
thought  he  was  killed,  and  I  only  heard  indirectly  through  a 
third  person — I  know  he  found  the  Rostows.  What  a  strange 
coincidence ! "  Pei.^r  spoke  eagerly.  He,  too,  glanced  at  the 
stranger,  and  catching  her  expiession  of  kindly  interest,  cor- 
cluded  instinctively  that  this  lady  in  mourning  was  charming 
and  amiable,  and  would  not  be  any  check  on  his  frank  effusive 
neas  to  Princess  Maria.  She,  on  her  part,  was  verv  visiblv 
confused  when  he  alluded  to  tne  Rostows,  and  she  looked  once 
more  from  Peter  to  the  lady  in  black. 

"  Do  not  you  recoguise  her?  "  she  said. 

Peter  now  looked  with  some  attention  at  the  pale,  delicate 
face,  the  h'ps  so  strangely  pinched,  and  the  large  Mack  eyes  ol 
this  stranger.  Suddenly  he  found  in  them  that  soft  radiance 
so  dear  to  his  heart,  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  shut  out. 

"  Impossible!  "  he  thought.  "  Can  that  be  she?  pale,  thin, 
so  much  older,  v/ith  that  austere  expression.  —  It  must  be  a 
delusion !  "  But  the  princess  spoke  Natacha's  name,  and  the 
pallid  face,  with  its  solemn,  mournful  eyes,  changed,  as  a  rust}- 
door  yields  to  pressure  from  without.  The  lips  smiled,  and  that 
smile  shed  a  perfume  of  liappiness  on  Peter,  which  seemed  to 
float  round  him  and  penetrate  his  being.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  after  that  smile:  it  was  Natacha,  and  he  loved  her  more 
than  ever!  The  violence  of  the  impression  was  so  great  that 
it  betrayed  at  once  to  Natacha,  to  Maria,  and  to  himself  the 
certainty  of  a  passion  which  he  otill  found  it  difficult  to  confess 
to  himself.  His  agitation  was  a  mixture  of  joy  and  pain ;  the 
more  he  tried  to  mask  it  the  more  it  betrayed  itself,  without 
the  help  of  words,  by  a  deepenmg  blush:  "  It  is  only  surprise,  " 
said  he  to  himself :  but  when  he  tried  to  resume  the  conversa- 
tion, and  again  looked  at  Natacha,  his  heart  was  full  of  happi- 
ness and  shyness.   He  got  confused  in  his  sentence,  and  broke 
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off  short.  It  was  not  alone  because  she  was  pale  and  thin  that 
he  had  failed  to  recognise  her,  but  because  her  eyes,  that 
had  formerly  been  bright  with  the  light  of  life,  now  expressed 
nothing  but  sympathy,  kindness,  and  restless  melancholy. 
Peter's  embarrassment  roused  no  response  in  Natacha;  her 
face  shone  only  with  gentle  satisfaction. 

"  She  has  come  to  stay  with  me  for  some  httle  time,  saia 
Princess  Maria.  "  The  count  and  countess  are  to  join  us  before 
long.  The  poor  countess  is  sad  to  see.— Natacha  needs  medical 
advice,  so  I  brought  her  away  by  force."  ^ 

"Ah'  which  of  us  had  not  been  tried?  "  said  Peter.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  it  happened  on  the  day  when  we  were 
rescued— I  saw  him.— What  a  delightful  boy  he  was!  ^ 

Natacha  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  dilated  and  guttered 
with  tears  that  did  not  fall.  ^  , 

"There  can  be  no  consolation,"  Peter  went  on.  None. 
^,Vhy— one  cannot  help  asking— why  should  he  die?  that 
bright  young  creature,  full  of  life  and  youth?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed;  and  that  is  what  makes  faith  more  necessary 
than  ever  in  our  time,"  said  Princess  Maria. 

"  Very  true,"  assented  Peter. 

"  Why?  "  asked  Natacha,  looking  at  him. 

"Why?"  repeated  Maria.   "The  mere  thought  of  that 

which  awaits.  ..."  u 

"  Because,"  said  Peter,  interrupting  her,  only  those  who 
believe  in  the  guiding  power  of  God  can  endure  such  losses  as 

vou  have  suffered."  ,    ,  j  u  ir 

'  Natacha  seemed  to  be  about  to  speak,  but  checked  herself, 
and  Peter  turned  to  Princess  Maria  with  an  eager  wish  to  know 
some  details  of  his  friend's  last  days.  His  embarrassment  had 
vanished,  but  with  it  his  feeling  of  absolute  freedom  had 
vanished  too;  he  was  conscious  that  each  word  he  spoke,  and 
everything  he  did,  lay  open  to  a  judge  whose  opinion  was  the 
most  precious  in  the  world  to  him  Even  as  he  talked  he 
quaked  in  his  inmost  soul  as  to  the  effect  he  was  pro-^ucmg  on 
Natacha,  and  was  trying  to  judge  himself  from  her  point  of 
view  Princess  Maria  made  up  her  mind,  though  reluctantly, 
to  give  Peter  the  details  he  wished  for;  his  questions  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  them,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
persuaded  her  to  retrace  by  degrees  the  scenes  which  she  hardly 
dared  call  up  for  herself. 

"  And  so  he  grew  calmer  and  sweeter.— He  had  but  one  aun 
in  life,  towards  which  he  strove  with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul. 
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and  that  was  to  be  perfectly  good. — What,  then,  had  he  to  fear 
in  death?  His  faults,  if  he  had  any,  cannot  be  counted 
against  him. — ^How  happy  it  was  for  him  that  you  should 
have  met  once  more! "  he  added,  turning  to  Natacha,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  shivered  a  little  and  bowed  her 
head,  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  should  speak  of 
him  or  no. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  low,  subdued  tone.  "  It  was  a  great 
happiness,  to  me  at  any  rate;  and  he  " — she  tried  to  control 
her  emotion — "  he  wished  it,  too,  when  I  went  to  him." 

Her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  reddened,  clasping  her  hards 
convulsively;  then,  suddenly  raising  her  head  with  a  visible 
effort,  she  went  on  in  choking  tones: 

"  When  we  left  Moscow  I  did  not  know,  and  I  dared  not  ask 
after  him  when  Sonia  told  me  he  was  of  our  party.  I  could  noi 
eat — I  could  not  think  what  state  he  might  be  in;  I  only  wanted 
one  thing,  and  that  was  to  see  him." 

Then,  tremulous  and  gasping,  she  told  them — what  she  h;,i: 
never  before  revealed  to  any  one — all  she  had  suffered  during 
those  three  weeks  of  travelling  and  sojourn  at  Yaroslaw.  Peter, 
as  he  listened,  was  thinking  neither  of  Prince  Andrew  nor  c:. 
death,  nor  of  what  she  was  saying.  He  was  conscious  only  d 
intense  pity  for  the  pain  it  must  be  to  her  to  call  up  the  grief  o 
the  past;  but  Natacha  was  in^pelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse. 
She  mingled  the  most  trivial  details  with  the  most  sacred  feelings  , 
told  the  same  scenes  aijain  and  again,  ^nd  did  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  stop.  Just  then,  however,  Dessalles  asked  from  the  next 
room  whether  the  little  boy  might  come  in. 

"  And  that  is  all — that  is  all.  .  .  . !  "  cried  Natacha,  risin;,- 
hurriedly;  and  flying  out  of  the  door,  of  which  little  Nichola> 
had  just  raised  the  heavy  curtain,  she  hit  her  head  against  tlic 
side,  and  gave  a  little  cry  of  pain  as  she  disappeared.  Was  it 
physical  pain  or  mental  suffering? 

Peter,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  her,  felt  when  she 
was  gone  that  he  was  alone  again  in  tiie  world.  Princess  Maria 
roused  him  from  a  reverie  by  attracting  his  notice  to  the  child. 
His  resemblance  to  his  father  agitated  Peter  so  deeply  in  his 
pathetic  excitement,  that,  after  giving  him  a  kiss,  he  had  to  turn 
away  and  wipe  his  eyes.  He  was  about  to  take  leave,  but 
Maria  detained  him. 

"  Pray  stay,"  she  said.  "  Natacha  and  I  often  sit  up  till 
three  in  the  morning.  Supper  must  be  ready;  will  you  go 
down?  we  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes. — ^This  is  the  first 
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time,  do  you  know,"  she  added,  "  that  she  has  spoken  with  any 

^''f  Tw"  minutes  later  Princess  Maria  and  Natacha  joined 
Peter  in  the  large  dining-room.   Natacha  had  recovered  her 
com^  ure  and  her  face  had  a  gravity  that  he  had  never  before 
eeT  AU  three  were  suffering  under  the  awkwardness  which 
ommonl^y  ensues  after  a  senous  ard  intimate  conversaUon^ 
iCv  sat  down  to  table  without  a  word;  Peter  unfolded  his 
nSin  and  making  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to  a  silence 
:Sc"'if  it  wTre  airow^d  to  last,  must  become  pamful.to  aM 
ooked  round  at  the  two  women,  who  *ere  bent  on  doing  the 
ame    Their  eyes  shone  with  some  revived  joy  in  hvmg,  and 
a^nconscious  admission  that  grief  is  not  eternal,  but  may  stiU 

'^^'X^^  brandy,  count?  "  said  Princess  Mana; 
and  these  simple  words  sufficed  to  chase  the  shadows  of  the 
Sst  '  And  tdl  us  how  you  managed  to  live;  it  is  a  perfect 
romance  from  what  we  have  heard." 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  with  gentle  irony.  Things  have  been 
Invented  about  me  that  I  never  saw  even  m  my  dreams.  I 
am  quite  amazed  at  it  still;  I  find  myself  a  person  of  interest, 
andTdo  not  mind  it  at  all.-My  friends  vie  with  each  other  m 
asking  me  to  their  houses,  and  telling  me  all  the  details  of  my 

^^?«^?i7y      t^^^^^^  -t  you  two  mnUons; 

'J've^hkely;  but  I  am  three  times  as  rich  as  I  was  before, 
nevertheless  "  rephed  Peter,  who  was  never  tired  of  saying  this 
Taify  one  w^^^^       listen,  in  spite  of  the  loss  he  must  incur 

paying  his  wife's  debts  and  rebuilding  his  houses  VVl^t 
I  have  gained  for  good  is  my  liberty.  .  .  .  But  he  stoppea, 
not  wishing  to  dwell  on  his  merely  personal  concerns. 

"  And  you  mean  to  build.-'  " 

"Yes    Savelitch  advises  it."  ,  j 

"  Where  were  vou  when  you  heard  of  the  countess  s  death? 

Werrvon  still  at' Moscow?  "    But  the  prmcess  coloured  as  she 
D^ke'  fearincr  lest  Peter  should  attribute  a  wrong  sense  to  a 

question  which  seemed  to  give  point  to  his  observations  on 

"^"t ~hea;dfhfn^ews  at  Orel.  You  may  suppo.:  how 
asto^Siic^I  was.  We  were  not  a  model  -H^^f^' ^'^--t  c.n^ 
looking  at  Natacha.  and  guessing  that  she  wouki  be  curious  to 
hear  what  he  migh.  say  on  such  a  subject;     but  her  death 
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stunned  me.  When  two  people  cannot  agree  there  are  generally 
faults  <m  both  sides,  and  one  feels  doubly  guilty  towards  the 
dead   She  died  alone,  too,  without  friends  or  consola- 

tion. I  felt  the  deepest  pity  for  her.  .  .  ."  And  he  ceased, 
happy  in  a  feeling  that  Natacha  was  approving. 

"  So  now  you  are  a  iMtchelor  on  your  promotioii  again/'  said 
Princess  Maria. 

Peter  blushed  scarlet  and  looked  down.   When  he  raised  his 

eyes  again,  after  a  long  silence,  to  look  at  Natacha,  he  fancied 
her  expression  was  cold  and  reserved,  a'liost  disdainful. 

**  And  did  you  really  see  Napoleon,  as  we  were  told?  "  asked 
Maria. 

"  Never,"  and  he  burst  out  laughing.  "  You  might  fanc\ 
that  to  be  a  prisoner  was  synonymous  with  being  Napoleon's 
guest.  I  never  even  heard  lum  talked  about;  I  was  in  far  too 
humble  company." 

"  Now  confess,"  said  Natacha,  "  that  when  you  stayed  in 
Moscow  it  was  to  kill  him.  I  guessed  as  much  when  we  met 
you  there." 

Peter  admitted  that  this  had  in  fact  been  his  intention; 
and  allowing  himself  to  be  led  on  by  their  questions,  he  ga.\x 
them  a  full  account  of  all  his  adventures.  He  spoke  at  first 
with  that  light  irony  that  tinged  all  his  opinions  of  others  anrl 
of  himself;  but  by  degrees  the  remembrance,  still  so  vivid,  of 
the  sufferings  he  had  gone  through  and  the  horrors  he  had 
witnessed  gave  his  speech  the  genuine  and  reticent  emotion 
that  is  natural  in  a  man  who  goes  back  in  memory  to  the  scenes 
of  acute  interest  in  which  he  has  taken  part. 

Princess  Maria  looked  first  at  Natacha  and  then  at  Peter, 
whose  native  and  thorough  goodness  of  heart  was  conspicuous 
throughout  his  story.  Natacha,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table 
and  her  chin  resting  on  her  hand,  followed  every  detail  with 
varj'ing  expression.  Her  eyes,  her  exclamations,  her  brief 
questions,  all  showed  that  she  fully  entered  into  the  real  mean- 
ing of  what  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand;  nay. 
better  still,  the  hidden  sense  of  much  that  he  could  not  utter  in 
words.  The  episode  of  the  rescue  of  the  child  and  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  tried  to  defend-  -the  immediate  cause  of  his  bcin^- 
taken  prisoner — he  related  in  these  words : 

"  It  was  a  horrible  sight;  children  deserted  or  left  to  perish 
in  the  flames, — one  was  saved  before  my  very  eyes. — ^Then  the 
women,  and  soldiers  snatching  away  their  dresses  and  even 
their  ear-rings—"  he  coloured  and  paused.   "  And  just  then  a 
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patrol  came  along  and  arrested  the  peasants  and  all  who  were 
not  plundering,  myself  among  them."  „      .   u   •  4.-, 

"  You  are  not  telling  the  whole  story,  said  Natacha  inter- 
rupting him.  "  You  would  certainly  have  .  .  .  have  done 
some  good  action." 

Peter  went  on  with  his  talc.  When  he  came  to  the  execution 
of  his  companions  he  tried  to  pass  it  over  lightly,  so  as  to  spare 
her  such  shocking  details;  but  she  insisted  on  heanng  every- 
thinjr  Then  came  the  story  of  Karataiew.  They  had  done 
supper  and  rose  from  table;  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
Natacha  watching  him. 

"  You  could  never  guess  half  of  what  I  learnt  from  that  man, 
that  guileless  soul  who  could  neither  read  nor  write." 

"  And  what  became  of  him?  "  asked  Natacha. 

"  They  shot  him,  almost  under  my  eyes!  "  And  m  a  voice 
quavering  with  emotion,  he  told  them  of  the  hapless  creature  s 

illness  and  death.  .         v  i  ^  • 

He  himself  had  never  seen  his  adventures  in  the  light  m 
which  they  now  appeared.   They  bore  a  new  meaning  for  him; 
and  as  he  narrated  them  to  Natacha  he  felt  the  keen  pleasure 
which  comes  of  the  sympathy,  not  of  a  clever  woman  whose 
sole  object  is  to  assimilate  what  she  hears  and  to  enrich  the 
stores  of  her  little  brain,  but  of  that  of  a  true  woman  who 
possesses  the  faculty  of  bringing  out  and  taking  m  all  that  is 
best  in  a  man.   Natacha,  though  unconsciously,  was  all  atten- 
tion   Not  a  word,  not  a  shade  of  tone,  not  a  glance,  a  thrill,  or 
a  gesture  escaped  her;  she  caught  his  sentences  half-spoken, 
as  it  were  in  the  air,  and  treasured  them  in  her  heart,  divmmg 
the  mysterious  travail  that  had  taken  place  in  his  soul. 

Princess  Maria  was  interested  by  all  he  said,  but  another 
thou<Tht  filled  her  mind:  she  had  just  begun  to  understand  Aat 
Peter  and  N  atacha  might  love  each  other  and  be  happy  together, 
and  it  filled  her  with  deep  joy.  . 

It  was  now  three  in  the  morning;  the  servants  came  m  with 
long  faces  to  bring  fresh  candles,  but  no  one  heeded  them 
Peter  brought  his  story  to  an  end.  His  honest  emotion,  stamped 
with  some  embarrassment,  responded  to  Natacha's  gaze,  which 
seemed  to  be  questioning  his  silence  even;  and  without  con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  tried  to  find  a  fresh  subject 
of  rnnversation. 

"  We  talk  of  disaster  and  suffering,"  he  said,  and  yet  it  any 
one  were  to  ask  me:  '  Would  you  rather  be  just  what  you  were 
before  your  imprisonment  or  to  go  through  all  you  have  endured 
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unce  more? '  I  should  answer:  '  Sooner  a  thousand  tinu-^  a 
prisoner's  life  and  horse-flesh!'  We  are  prone  to  fancy  iha, 
everything  is  wrecVcd  if  once  we  leave  the  beaten  path;  in  fact 
it  is  then  only  that  Truth  and  Goodness  are  revealed  to  us. 
While  there  is  life  there  is  happiness.  We  still  have  much  tu 
look  forward  to,— it  is  for  you  especially  that  I  say  it,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Natacha. 

"  Very  true,"  she  said,  but  she  was  answering  another  thought 
that  hafl  flashed  across  her  mind.  "  I,  too,  could  ask  for 
nothing  better  than  to  live  my  life  over  again.'' 

Peter  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  No,  1  could  ask  lui 
nothing  more ! " 

"  Is  it  really  possible?  "  cried  Peter.  "  And  am  I  wrong  in 
living  and  in  wishing  to  live;  and  you  too?" 

Natacha  bent  her  head  and  melted  into  tears. 

"  Natacha,  what  ails  you?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  she  said,  smiling  at  Peter  through  ht 
tears. 

"  Good-night,  it  is  bedtime,"  and  Peter  rose  and  left  them. 

Princess  Maria  and  Natacha  talked  for  some  time  after  in 
their  own  room,  but  neither  of  them  mentioned  Peter's  name. 

"  Do  you  know,  Maria,  that  I  often  fear,  lest  in  never  speak- 
ing of  him,  for  fear  of  profaning  our  feelings,  we  should  alto- 
gether forget  him." 

Princess  Maria's  sigh  con  tmed  the  accuracy  of  this  observa- 
tion, which  she  never  woula  aave  dared  to  utter. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  forget?  "  she  said.  "  It  did 
me  so  much  good  to  talk  it  all  over  to-day;  it  was  both  a 
comfort  and  a  pain.  I  felt  that  he  had  truly  loved  him,  and 
so  ...  .    Was  I  wrong?  "  she  asked,  colouring. 

"  Wrong  to  speak  of  him  to  Peter? — Oh  no !    He  is  so  good.' 

"  Did  you  notice,  Maria,"  said  Natacha  presently,  with  a 
saucy  smile  that  had  not  been  seen  on  her  features  for  many  a 
day, — "  did  you  notice  how  neat  and  well-dressed  he  was,  and 
how  fresh-coloured  and  rosy?  He  looks  as  if  he  had  just 
come  out  of  a  moral  bath;  I  mean — ^but  you  understand, 
don't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  he  has  altered  very  much  to  his  advantage.  It  was 
that  which  made  '  him  '  so  fond  of  him,"  said  Princess  Maria. 

"  Yes. — ^And  yet  they  were  very  unlike.  However,  they  say 
that  men's  friendships  are  always  between  those  who  are 
contrasts;  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things. — Well,  good- 
night, good-night! "  said  Natacha,  and  the  merry  smik  with 
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whidi  she  had  spoken  fded,  M  it  were  legretfuUy,  from  her 
face  which  was  bright  once  more.  ^ 

V Jt^ha  thrir  mu^  love,  of  which  even  now  he  was 
'lus  '  He  we^  rbSTagitated  but  happy,  havmg^de  up 
his  mind  to  do  everything  within  the  bounds  of  human  possi 

'"^r»2.d"S'Friday  for  his  journey  to  St  Petersburg  a^^ 
on  the  foUowing  morning  Sav^htch  came  to  him  for  orders  as 

„)d  cln^Trest  hi,  ^ulJpAnd  now  «  hve  wth  you,  and 
have  nothing  to  complain  of." 

::?,"/Set "ml  «  I  have  done,  excen«,oy.  With  a 

"  said  Pete.   "  If  I 

were  tfrnarry,  fo?  instance?   Aat  might  h.pp»  J^'  3™" 
know  "  he  added  with  an  involuntary  smile. 

'^And  a  ver>-  good  thing,  I  make  bold  to  say  e.reUenc> . 
How  lightly  he  treats  It/'  thoag^^^^  It  is  too 

idea  what  a  serious,  what  a  tembie  thing  it  is  it  is  too 

''"^{^^^^Ir^s^^ncy^    Will  you  go  to-morrow?^ 

"No;  in  a  fe^  days.-I  will  y°^,k"°^  r.^.l^^^'d  to 
me  for  eiving  you  so  much  trouble.-It  is  odd,  said  he  to 
himself  ^  thft  he  should  not  have  guessed  that  I  have  nothmg 
T^An^t  St  Petersburg,  and  that  this  must  be  decided  fir.t  of 

Sl.^^m''su«1s:'heV    ''I'  tt?"  ?  w^d 

to  -  -Shall  I  say  anything  to  him  about  it?-No,  it  will  ao 
nt\r£t  P^ter  told  his  cousin  Cathenne  that  he  had 
caUed  on  Princess  Maria  the  evemng  before,  and  that  there  to 
Ss  great  surprise,  he  had  met  Natacha  Rostow.  Princess 
Catherine  saw  nothing  in  it  to  JC  surprised  at. 
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"  Do  you  know  her?  "  Pit'^r  asked. 

"  I  saw  her  once;  there  •  s  some  .'il!-  n  h  r  marrying  youn- 
Rostow:  it  would  have  beta  a  good  i  .iag  for  him,  for  they  s.iv 
that  the  Rostows  are  ruined.'" 

"  I  was  not  speakin-;  of  PrM-.rp<;s  Ml.uu  Sut  .  f  Na  acha." 
**  To  be  sure;  I  heard  her  atory— a  ver v  sad  one." 
"  Evidently,"  thought  Peter,  "  she  does  not  understand,  nr 
she  does  not  rl,.  ^oso  to  understand.    I  had  better  say  no  more. 

He  went  to  dine  with  Princess  Maria.  As  he  wen'  uloi  - 
the  streets,  where  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  houses  still  remaint.; 
'  tanding,  he  could  not  help  admiring  them  The  tall  chimneys 
that  towered  up  in  the  mi<l-,t  of  the  ruhbibJi-hcaps  reminded 
him  of  the  ruins  '^n  the  banks  of  the  K  hme.  or  iA  the  Colusseum. 
The  coach-dri\  i-,  and  ridirs,  the  carpenters  squaring  joists, 
the  shopkeepers  and  dtalers,  a!I  the  nnni  he  met  seemed  to  io<.'- 
at  him  with  beaming  glances,  and  say  to  themselves,  '  Ah: 
here  he  is  back  again;  now  we  shall  see  what  he  will  do  next." 

When  he  readied  the  house,  he  felt  js  t'  tjgh  he  had  been 
the  sport  of  a  dream,  and  had  seen  Nataclia  m  his  sleep;  bu' 
he  had  scarcely  entered  her  presence  when  he  felt  its  influence 
in  a  tlirill  throughout  his  whole  bemg.  Though  dressed  in 
black,  as  she  had  been  the  day  before,  and  with  he.  hair  done 
just  the  same,  her  face  was  different;  if  sl,e  had  looked  like 
this  when  they  first  met,  he  must  have  re.  ognised  her:  sht- 
iiad  her  childish  face,  her  face  of  a  girl-bride.  Her  eyes  wt ;  • 
l)right  with  an  inquiring  gleam,  and  a  saucy  and  particularly 
friendly  smile  parted  her  lips.  Peter  dined  with  them,  and 
would  have  <pent  tiie  e\ening  there,  but  that  the  -wiies  were 
going  to  vespers,  so  he  accompanied  them. 

The  next  day  he  called  again,  and  stayed  so  latt 
withstanding  Iheir  pleasure  in  hi^  company,  and  tht 
interest  he  found  in  their  sot       ,  the  conversa^i 
and  turned  on  the  most  trivial  suDjccts.    Still,  Pei 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave,  'hough  he  felt  'fiat 
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impatient  lor  his  departure, 
to  the  dilemma,  was  the  firat 
excusing  herself  under  the  plea  of  a  h^ache 
for  St.  Petersburg  to-inorr  )w?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  away,"  said  Peier,  hastily. 
I  don't  know;  perhaps.   At  any  rate  I  will  call  bcit^c  i  u 
in  case  you  have  any  commisaons."   He  was  standii^  uj. 
greatly  embarrassed. 

Natacha  gave  him  her  hand,  and  left  the  00m;  then  Pnn 


At  ie^ 
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Mana.  dropping  ireto  Ml  arm-rhair,  and  fixin?  him  with    .  r 

;:m.nous  gL  %.  :.'hed  !  m  .ttentiv, 'v.  li  turue  had 
suddenly  vamsiied,  it  was  evide  -t  that  sne  wa^  ^.repu.  lor  a 
ong  talk  with  him.  Peter's  awkwardness  and  tiashfolr  ss  had 
a'so  disappeared  as  in. V  nwicw  >enNatachav  t  uv  11. 
hastily  pulled  a  chair  forward,  a.  i  sat  dawn  b>  tije  ,  -net:,. 

I  have  a  confession  'o  maKc  t    you,"    e  began,  with  con- 
trolled emotion.    "  I  w^nt  your  Ulp,  prm  ess-    fiat  1 
,io  what  hope  is  ther.  tor  know  only  too  weh  that  i 

not  worth  -  of  lier,  and  thi.  - .  lii  h'^sen  Ume  for  address- 
ne  her.  But  miffht  I  not  be  like  a  brother  to  her?  N.>,  he 
\:Wd  quickly,  "  N  .  I  cannot-^I  'i  not.  I  do  not  know 
iow  ion-  I  have  loved  her.  '  he  went  i-.  aflt-r  a  pause,  and  with 
\  .rr.at  effort  to  be  coherent,  "but  i  nev.r  love  1  any  other 
.voman,  and  1  canriol  :onceive  oi  life  withc,  it  he  Of  course 
IS  rMftic,  'ads  d;fh(  lit  to  ask  her  just  nww  to  .^ive  me  her 
i,  uid  but  ic  tlR  ight  that  she  aignt  grant  it,  and  that  I  nay 
i.e  missing  an  ipportunity  is  more  than  can  bear.  Dear 
;,rm    -s,  is  tht-r     nv  hope  '  >r  me  ^  " 

"  \  on  arc    ^n.     aid  .  .in-.'s.   vlaria,  '^ui  thinkmg  this  an 
ill-.-ffOsen  time  for  ^peaking  -»f  your       .  ."    But  she  stoppc' 
>  .ruck  her  that  t  e  en   -  rh;,n  •  m  Natacha  made  h 
.  .ccuons  seem  u  proi^bk-     .ay    ae  1.  '   that  she  would  d 
./offended  bv  Peter's  deck    ion   f  lovc-that  at  the  l  otto 
.)t  her  heart  she  longed  f( 
.nert    -riuulse,  and  she  repeaLt 
ot  it  i  >w,  in  '  m  me,  I  know       .  .  ' 

'  i  Peter,  breati.io.ly,  with    n  »n(iuinn! 
it  she  loves  you— that  she  w  i  love  you! 
cely  spoken,  when  Peter  started  to  hif 
h.      and  wrung  it  hard. 

ve  It —you  say  vou  r  ally  believe  it.'' 
^o.    Write  to  her  i)arents.    I  will  speak  to 
in  good  time.   I  sincerely  wish  it;  and  my  heart 
ai  certainly  be  so."  . 
Id  be  too  great  happiness,  too  great  happmessl 
kissing  Princess  Maria's  hands, 
your  journey  to  St.  Petersburg;  that  will  be  -st, 
aid  I  Will  write  to  you,  I  promise." 

-  To  St.  Petersburg!  Now?— Well,  I  will  do  your  bidding. 
But  I  may  come  and  see  you  again  to-morrow?  " 
And  Peter  went  next  day  to  take  leave. 
Natacha  was  quieter  than  she  had  been  these  last  days; 


she 
ou 


ould  not  yie 
.umot  possib' 


to  u 


i/- 


iw,  in 
\\  hat?  ' 

1  knt'W  1 

i     Wt  ' 


^1 


as* 


Ma 
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but  he,  as  he  looked  at  her,  felt  but  one  thing — the  happiness 
that  thrilled  him,  and  that  increased  with  every  word  she 
spoke,  every  movement  or  gesture  of  her  person.  As  he  clasped 
her  small,  thin  hand  when  they  were  saying  good-bye,  he 
involuntarily  held  it  for  a  few  seconds.  "  This  hand,  that  law, 
that  treasure  of  delight,  are  they  really  to  be  mine,  mine  for 
ever?  " 

"  Au  revotr,  count,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  expect  your  return 
with  impatience,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

These  simple  words,  and  the  look  that  had  accompanied 
them,  were  to  Peter  an  endless  source  of  memories  and  exquisite 
dreams  during  his  two  months'  absence.  "  She  said  she  should 
expect  me  with  impatience !  "  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day  he 
kept  saying  to  himself,  "  What  happiness!   What  happiness!  " 

He  felt  nothing  now  of  what  he  had  experienced  during  his 
betrothal  to  Helen.  He  then  had  remembered  with  shame 
every  time  he  had  said  to  her,  I  love  you."  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  over  every  detail  of  his  interview  with 
Natacha  with  exquis'te  and  unmixed  delight,  repeating  her  last 
words  to  himself  again  and  again.  He  did  not  think  of  asking 
himself  whether  he  were  doing  right  or  wrong;  no  shadow  of 
a  doubt  was  possii.le.  He  dreaded  only  one  thing,  lest  he 
should  have  been  the  sport  of  an  illusion.  Was  he  not  too 
presumptuous,  too  sure  of  his  happiness?  Was  not  Princess 
Maria  perhaps  mistaken?  Might  not  Natacha  say  to  her  with 
a  smile,  "How  very  strange!  How  can  he  have  failed  to 
understand  that  he  is  no  more  than  a  man  like  any  other  man, 
while  I  am  so  far  above  him?  " 

The  very  folly  of  happiness,  which  he  had  believed  himself 
incapable  of  ever  feeling  again,  possessed  him  wholly.  His 
own  life  and  the  whole  world  were  summed  up  for  him  in  his 
love  for  her.  and  his  hope  of  being  loved  by  her.  He  fancied 
he  could  discern  in  every  face  a  sj-mpathy  which  was  onh 
hindered  from  expressing  itself  by  other  interests.  He  often 
puzzled  those  he  met  by  his  radiant  look  and  smile  of  happiness. 
He  pitied  those  who  did  not  understand,  and  sometimes  longed 
to  explain  to  them  that  they  were  losing  their  time  in  common- 
place futility.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
take  some  ofTice,  or  when  the  politics  of  the  day  were  discussed 
in  his  presence  as  exerting  some  possible  influence  over  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  he  listened  pityingly,  and  aston- 
ished his  listeners  by  the  oddity  of  his  remarks.  But  in  spite 
of  everything  the  nidiance  of  his  soul,  throwing  its  light  on 
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who  came  in  his  way,  enabled  him  to  detect  at  once  what 
Ire  ^Tgood  or  kindness  in  each.  As  he  read  through  his 
w^fe'sTapers^w  feeling  but  one  of  deep  pity  was  roused  m 
^  s  heartfand  in  his  Ives  Prince  Basil-so  proud  of  some 
promS  at  Court,  and  a  new  order-was  no  more  than  a 

thf  sTe-  time  the  views  he  held  as  to  men  and  ev«.t» 
during  this  period  of  his  Ufe,  remamed  in  his  mmd  incontro- 
vSy  true,  and  often  helped  him  in  after  hfe  to  solve  ms 
doubts!  "  I  was  absurd  and  odd  perhaps  at  that  tune,  he 
would  say,  "  but  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  I  looked.  My  mmd 
Ta^  open 'and  keen;  I  understood  what  thmgs  m  life  were 
really  worth  comprehending,  because-because  I  ^^s  happy ! 

As  to  Natacha,  from  the  first  evenmg  she  had  spent  in  Peter  s 
company,  she  U  greatly  changed^  Almost  without  her 
knowing  it  the  sap  of  life  had  revived  m  her  heart,  and  had 
spreld,%nchecked,  throughout  her  being.  Her  demeanour 
her  fa^e,  her  look,  her  voice,  aU  were  metamorphosed.  Her 
.rav  n^s  for  happiness  had  come  to  the  surface,  and  clamoured 
be^Ltisfied^  From  that  day  forth  she  semed  to  have 

forgotten  all  antecedent  events.  Not  a  co^Pl^^"^^^^".  ^^Sfnl 
her  lips,  by  no  word  did  she  allude  to  the  vanished  shades  of 
h  past,  and  sometimes  she  even  smiled  over  Plans  for  the 
uture  Though  she  never  mentioned  Peter's  name,  a  flame, 
oTs  nce  ex4ct,  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  Pnncess  Mana 
lake  of  him,  and  she  could  scarcely  control  the  quivering  of 

^'prin^ss  Maria  was  struck  by  the  change  of  which  she  could 
ea«sstrcause;  and  it  Wed  her    ''^kI,  she  love 
brother  so  Httle  that  she  can  forget  him  already  ?  "    But  wh^ 
she^w  her  she  could  feel  no  grudge,  could  find  nothmg  to 
reproach  her  for.    This  reawakening  to  life  was  so  sudden  so 
,  r^esistible,  so  entirely  unforeseen       Natacha  hersd^^^^^ 
Princess  Maria  could  not  feel  that  she  had  any  right  to  bl^e 
he    evSn  in  h^r  most  secret  soul ;  and  Natacha  threw  herself  so 
entire  V  and  so  sincerely  into  this  new  vem  of  feelmg,  that  she 
made  no  attempt  to  m'ask  the  fact  that,  for  her,  sorrow  had 

't^n^^lliKria  came  to  her  soon  after  her  interview 
with  Peter  Natacha  met  her  at  the  door.  "  He  has  spoken. 
h^h;  noJ-he  has  told  you?  »  she  said,  with  a  look  o  Pathos 
and  joy  thai  pleaded  for  forgiveness.  I  longed  to  h.ten  at 
the  door;  but  I  knew  you  would  tell  me  everything. 
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Sincere  and  appealing  as  her  eyes  were,  her  words  neverthe- 
less wounded  Princess  Maria;  she  thought  of  her  brother. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done?  "  said  she  to  herself.  "  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  .  .  ."  and  then,  in  a  voice  which  was  at  once  severe 
and  gentle^  she  repeated  her  conversation  with  Peter. 

On  hearing  that  he  was  leaving  for  St.  Petersburg,  Natacha 
exclaimed  in  surprise;  then,  guessing  that  she  must  have  made 
a  painful  impression  on  her  friend,  she  asked:  "  Maria,  tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do;  I  am  so  afraid  of  being  hoirid:  I  will  do 
whatever  you  advise." 

"  Do  you  love  him?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured. 

"Then  what  have  you  to  cr\-  for?— I  am  glad  .  .  said 
Princess  Maria,  but  she  could  not  check  her  tears. 

"  It  will  not  be  very  soon,  Maria  Think  how  happy 

we  shall  be. — I  shall  bie  his  wife  and  you  will  marry  Nicholas." 

"  Natacha,  I  beggeu  you  never  to  mention  it.  We  need  only 
speak  of  you."   And  they  were  both  siLnt. 

•'  But  why  need  he  go  to  St.  Petersburg?  "  Natacha  suddenly 
asked;  but  answering  her  own  question  she  went  on:   "  It 
best  so — it  is  best,  no  doubt.   Don't  you  think  so,  Maria?  " 
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Seven  vears  had  passed.   The  storm-tossed  historical  sea 
of  Europe'  had  sunk  to  res.  uoon  its  shores.   Yet,  calm  though 
it  appeared,  the  mysterious  forces  which  move  humanity  (forces 
mysterious  only  because  we  do  not  understand  the  laws  which 
rovem  their  action)  still  continued  operative. 
^  Although  the  surface  of  the  historical  sea  seemed  motionless- 
seemed  as  unbroken  as  the  passage  of  time— humanity  still 
moved    Different  groups  of  human  combinations  continued 
to  form  or  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  springs  which  make  or 
unmake  states  and  transpose  nations  contmued  to  be  wound. 
The  historical  sea  was  no  longer  dnven  by  squalls  from  shore 
^0  shore  but  raged  only  below  the  surface.   Historical  figures 
were  no' longer  carried  by  its  waves  from  coast  to  coast,  but 
revolved  in  stationary  eddies.   Historical  personages  who  had 
lately  been  leading  armies  and  directing  the  movements  of 
popular  masses  by  issuing  commands  to  war,  to  campiujrns  and 
battles,  were  now  directing  those  movements  by  means  of 
political  and  diplomatic  conventions,  laws,  and  treaties. 

A  part  of  this  kind  played  by  historical  personages  is  what 
historians  call  reaction.  In  describing  the  parts  played  by 
historical  personages  whom  they  consider  to  have  been  the  cause 
ol  reaction,  historians  exercise  a  strict  judgment.  AH  the 
well-known  figures  of  the  period,  from  Alexander  1.  and 
::apoleon  to  Madame  de  Stael,  Schelling,  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  rest  have  been  arraigned  before  that  stem  tribunal,  and 
acquitted  or  condemned  according  as  they  had  contributed  to 
progress  or  to  reaction. 

Russia  too  is  described  by  historians  as  the  scene  of  reaction, 
and  for  this  they  throw  the  chief  responsibility  upon  Alexander 
I  —upon  the  same  Alexander  I.  to  whom  they  also  give  the 
credit  for  the  Vbenl  enterprises  of  his  reign  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Russia. 
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In  Russian  letters  of  to-day  there  is  not  a  man,  from  the 
gymnasium  student  to  the  expert  historian,  who  would  not 
throw  a  stone  at  Alexander  for  one  or  another  ill-considered  act  | 

at  this  period  of  his  reign. 

"  He  should  have  done  so  and  so.  On  such  and  such  an 
occasion  he  did  well,  but  on  such  i^r  d  such  another  occasion 
he  did  badly.  He  bore  himself  excellently  at  the  beginning,  I 
as  well  as  in  181 2,  but  he  erred  in  granting  Poland  a  constitu- 
tion, in  forming  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  giving  Araktch^iew  power, 
in  encouraging,  first  of  all,  Golitzin  and  his  mysticism,  and  then 
Shishkoff  and  Photius.  Also  he  did  wrong  in  interfering  with 
the  Uite  of  the  army — he  made  a  mistake  in  disbanding  the 
Sim^novsky  regiment,"-  -and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  A  dozen 
sheets  of  paper  might  be  filled  with  the  faults  which  historians 
find  with  Alexander  on  the  strength  of  that  knowledge  of  what 
is  good  for  mankind  which  only  historians  possess. 

Yet  what  do  these  reproaches  really  amount  to?  Were  not 
the  acts  for  which  they  blame  him  (the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
re-establishment  of  Poland,  and  the  reaction  of  the  twenties) 
due  to  identically  the  same  sources  (the  conditions  of  blood, 
upbringing,  and  life  which  made  Alexander's  personaUty  what 
it  was)  as  the  acts  for  which  they  praise  him  (the  liberal  enter- 
prises of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  struggle  which  he  main- 
tained with  Napoleon,  the  firmness  which  he  showed  in  i8ij, 
and  the  campaign  of  the  following  year)? 

What,  then,  do  those  reproaches  really  amount  to?  They 
amount  to  saying  that  an  historical  personage  such  as  Alexander 
I. — a  personage  who  stood  at  the  highest  summit  of  human 
power — at  the  focus-point,  as  it  were,  of  a  light  which  inevitably 
blinded  all  historical  beams  which  might  be  turned  upon  it; 
a  personage  who  was  subject  to  some  of  the  strongest  influences 
in  the  world — the  influences  of  intrigue,  chicanery,  flattery, 
and  self-deception,  all  of  which  are  inseparable  from  power: 
a  personage  who  was  conscious,  every  moment  of  his  life  of 
being  responsible  for  all  that  happened  in  Europe ;  a  personage 
who  was  not  an  imaginary  being,  but  a  man  alive  like  his  fellows, 
and  possessed  of  his  own  personal  habits,  passions,  and  aspira- 
tions for  good,  beauty,  and  truth, — I  repeat  that  those  re- 
{MToiu^es  amount  to  saying  that  this  personage  of  half  a  century 
ago  was,  if  not  wholly  destitute  of  virtue  (historians  do  not 
accuse  him  of  that),  at  all  events  without  those  particular  view:) 
on  the  aibject  of  the  welfare  of  humanity  which  a  present-day 
f»-ofessor  holds  who  has  applied  himself  to  science  from  he 
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vouth  upwards-»>.  has  applied  himseU  to  the  reading  and 
iiearing  of  books  and  lectures,  and  to  the  copying  out  oi  such 
books  and  lectures  on  paper. 

If  then,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Alexander  erred  fifty  years 
ago  'in  his  view  of  what  constitutes  the  welfare  of  nations,  we 
have  no  choice  also  but  to  suppose  that  the  historian  who 
iudges  Alexander  may,  at  this  distance  of  time,  also  be  emng 
n  his  view  of  what  constitutes  the  welfare  of  humanity,  ims 
supposition  is  the  more  natural  and  inevitable  in  that,  as  we 
trice  the  growth  of  history,  we  see  that,  with  each  successive 
vear  and  each  successive  new  writer,  a  change  always  takes 
nlace  in  the  accepted  view  of  what  constitutes  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  so  that  what  seemed  good,  say,  ten  years  ago  may 
.eem  evil  now,  and  vice  versa.    In  fact,  history  reveals  to  us 
many  contemporar>',  yet  utterly  opposed,  views  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  or  evil.   Thus  some  persons  place  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance and  the  granting  of  a  constitution  to  Poland  to  Alexander  s 
redit,  while  others  blame  him  for  those  two  acts. 
Neither  of  Alexander's  nor  of  Napoleon's  conduct  can  it  he 
said  that  it  was  either  beneficial  or  harmful,  seemg  that  we 
cannot  say  precisely  what  benefited  from  or  what  was  harmed 
bv  them.   If  their  condect  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
a  dven  individual,  it  does  not  do  so  simply  because  it  does  not 
;^)nen  to  coincide  with  his  limited  comprehension  of  what 
constitutes  good.   Suppose  I  consider  to  be  good  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  lather's  house  in  Moscow  in  1812,  or  regard  as  pro- 
cess the  glorv  won  bv  the  Russian  forces,  or  the  flounshing 
condition  of  St.  Petersburg  (or  any  other)  university,  or  the 
emancipation  of  Poland,  or  the  migV.t  of  Russia,  or  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe,  or  anv  given  branch  of  European  civilisation, 
it  still  remains  for  me  to  confess  that  the  conduct  of  each  actor 
in  these  events  may  have  had  other  and  more  general  aims  m 
view— aims  which,  to  me,  are  unfathomable. 

Yet  suppose  also  that  what  we  call  science  can  reconcile  all 
contradictions,  and  that  for  historical  persons  and  events  it 
has  an  unchanging  standard  of  good  and  evil  suppose  also 
that  Alexander  might  have  done  everythmg  differently,  and 
followed  the  prescription  of  those  who  blame  him  and  those 
who  profess  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  the  movements 
of  htimanity  by  ordering  his  conduct  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  nationality,  freedom,  equality,  and  progress  (for 
tee  would  seem  to  be  no  other)  with  which  his  accusers  of 
to-day  wottW  have  provided  him.  FmaUy,  suppose  that  that 
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programme  had  been  possible,  and  formulated,  and  that  Alex- 
ander had  followed  it— well,  what  then  would  have  become 
of  the  conduct  of  all  who  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  that  time— of  the  conduct  which  historians  declare  to  have 
been  solely  good  and  useful?  That  conduct  would  never  have 
been:  tafe  would  never  have  been:  nothing  would  ever  have 
been. 

For  if  we  allow  that  human  life  is  always  guided  by  reason 
we  destroy  the  premise  that  life  is  possible  at  ail.  ' 


CHAPTER  II 

If,  also,  we  allow,  as  historians  do,  that  only  great  men  enable 
humanity  to  attain  such  ends  as  the  aggrandisement,  say,  uf 
Russia  or  France,  or  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  or  the  diffusion 
•of  revolutionary  ideas,  or  general  progress,  or  anything  else 
it  at  once  becomes  impossible  for  us  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  history  without  certain  ideas  on  the  subject  of  ckanu  and 
genius. 

If  the  aim  of  the  European  wars  of  the  opening  years  of  tin. 
century  was  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  that  aim  could  have 
been  attained  without  the  preceding  wars  and  without  invasion 
If  that  aun  was  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  that  aim  could 
have  been  attamed  without  either  the  Revolution  or  the  Empire. 
If  that  aim  was  the  spreading  of  ideas,  it  could  have  been 
fulfilled  much  better  through  the  Press  than  by  soldiers.  If 
that  aim  was  the  progress  of  civilisation,  then  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  there  exist  other  and  much  more  suitable 
ways  of  extending  civilisation  than  by  the  extermination  of 
human  beings  and  their  possessions. 

Why,  then,  did  these  things  happen  thus,  and  not  otherwise.? 
Simply  because  they  did  so  happen. 

"Chance  made  the  position:  genius  used  it,"  says  history 
But  what  is  this  "  chance,"  this  "  genius.?  " 

The  terms  "  chance  "  and  "  genius  "  connote  nothing  that 
really  exists,  and  therefore  lie  beyond  definition.  They  con- 
note merely  a  degree  of  comprehension  of  phenomena.  Not 
knowing  why  a  given  phenomenon  occurs.  T  suppose  that  I 
cannot  know:  wherefore  I  do  not  wish  to  know,  and  merely 
say  to  myself:  "  It  is  chance."  I  see  a  force  which  produces 
action  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
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humanity,  and,  not  knowing  whence  it  arises,  I  say  to  myself: 
■  It  is  genius." 

The  sheep  which  the  shcpl.i  rd  puts  into  a  separate  pen  every 
night  so  that  that  sheep  becomes  twice  as  fat  as  its  fellows, 
would  seem  to  be  a  genius;  and  the  circumstance  that  every 
nidit  that  particular  sheep  is  put  into  a  separate  pen  instead 
of  into  the  common  fold,  until  at  last  it  becomes  sufhciently 
clothed  in  fat  to  make  good  mutton,  would  seem  to  be  a  striking 
conjunction  of  the  quality  known  as  genius  wkh  a  scries  of 
fortuitous  happenings.  , •  j    *u  * 

\  ct  the  other  sheep  need  only  nd  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
all  that  is  done  to  them  is  being  done  solely  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  sheepish  ends,  as  well  as  to  concede  that  events  affecting 
them  way  have  aims  beyond  their  comprehension,  for  them  at 
once  to  see  the  unity,  the  consecutiveness,  of  what  is  occurring 
;il?o  to  their  fattened  comrade.  Although  it  may  not  be  given 
to  them  to  know  to  what  end  he  is  being  fattened,  they  will  at 
least  know  that  his  fate  is  not  overtaking  him  casually,  and 
thus  will  have  no  need  of  the  idea  either  of  chance  or  of  genius. 

Similarly,  as  soon  as  we  confess  that  we  do  not  know  what 
the  aim  of  those  bygone  disturbances  among  the  European 
nations  can  have  been,  but  that  we  know  only  the  hard  facts 
envisajred  in  the  killings  which  then  took  place  (firstly  in  France, 
and,  later,  in  Italy,  Africa,  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Russia), 
as  well  as  that  a  movement  from  West  to  East  and  from  East  to 
West  constitutes  the  whole  substance  and  aim  of  those  events, 
we  shall  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  see  any  exceptionality  or 
genius  in  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  nor  be  able 
to  regard  those  two  personages  as  having  been  in  any  way  dis- 
similar to  their  fellows.   Not  only  shall  we  have  no  need  to 
explain  the  accidentdness  of  the  minor  events  which  made  those 
men  what  they  were,  but  it  will  become  clear  to  us  that  those 
minor  events  were  inevitable.  i  • 

If,  therefore,  we  renounce  all  knowledge  of  the  final  aun  of 
things,  we  shall  realise  that,  just  as  one  cannot  invent  for  a 
plant  new  growths,  new  seeds  or  flowers,  which  shall  be  the 
counterpart  of  those  which  it  already  produces,  so  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  imagine  two  men  with  a  past  corresponding 
exactly  and  in  absolute  minuteness  of  detail  to  the  destiny 
which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  to  fulfil. 
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CHAPTER  m 

Thx  real,  the  fundamental  essence  of  European  events  at  the 

beginning  of  this  century  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  wariike  move- 
ment by  a  massed  body  of  European  nations  took  place  from 
West  to  East,  and  again  from  East  to  West.  For  the  forces  ot 
the  West  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  warlike  movement  upon 
Moscow  which  they  accomplished  it  was  necessary — (i)  That 
they  should  combine  into  a  military  group  of  dimensions  capable 
of  sustaining  the  shock  of  collision  with  the  military  group  of 
the  East  ;  (2)  That  they  should  renounce  all  established  customs 
and  traditions;  and  (3)  That  for  the  carrying  out  of  theu-  war- 
like movement  they  shouk)  have  at  their  head  a  man  able,  both 
for  their  sake  and  his  own,  to  direct  the  tactics,  plundering,  and 
killing  which  were  to  be  the  concomitants  of  that  movement. 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  French  Revolution,  we  see  an  old 
group  of  inadequate  dimensions  becoming  broken  up,  and  old 
customs  and  traditions  being  abolished.  Next,  a  group  oi 
adequate  dimensions  becomes  formed,  new  customs  and  tradi- 
tions developed,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  man  who  was  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  coming  movement,  and  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibihty  for  all  the  events  that  were  to  happen. 
Finally,  a  man  without  convictions,  without  habits,  without 
traditions,  without  a  name — no;  even  a  Frenchman — was,  by 
what  would  appear  to  be  an  extraordinary  series  of  chances,  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  various  parties  agitating 
France,  and,  though  not  an  adherent  of  any  one  of  them,  to 
raise  himself  to  a  unic^ue  position. 

The  ignorance  of  his  colleagues,  the  weakness  and  insignifi- 
cance of  his  opponents,  the  wholesale  intrigues  and  splendid 
self-assurance  of  this  man  brought  him  to  the  head  of  the  armv, 
while  the  brilliant  personnel  of  the  Italian  forces,  the  unwilling- 
ness of  his  opponents  to  fight  him,  and  his  own  childish  insolence 
and  belief  in  himself  soon  won  him  roihtary  glory.  A  countless 
number  of  so-called  chances  aided  hun  everywhere.  Even  the 
bad  odour  into  which  he  fell  with  the  directors  of  France  only 
went  in  his  favour.  All  his  attempts  to  alter  the  course  to 
which  he  was  predestined  were  unsuccessful.  Russia  would 
not  take  him  into  her  service,  and  his  appointment  to  Turkey 
was  a  failure.  More  than  once  during  the  war  in  Italy  he  found 
himself  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  yet  he  escaped  each  time  by 
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some  unlocked  for  chance.  As  for  the  Russian  forces— the 
forces  which  might  have  shattered  his  glor>— diploniatic  con- 
sideratioM  prevented  them  from  entering  Europe  while  he  was 

there.  * 
On  his  return  from  Italy  he  found  the  Parisian  government 
in  that  stage  of  dissolution  which  means  the  inevitable  suppres- 
sion and  extinction  of  any  man  who  falls  foul  of  such  a  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  a  means  of  escape  from  this  dangermis 
position  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  senseless,  inexplic- 
able expedition  to  Africa.  Again  a  series  of  so-called  chances 
attended  Napoleon  throughout.  Impregnable  Malta  surren- 
dered without  a  shot,  and  the  most  rashly  conceded  of  enter- 
prises were  invariably  crowned  with  success.  To  add  to  that, 
the  enemy's  fleet,  which  never  afterwards  let  a  ship  escape  it, 
now  suffered  a  whole  armv  to  pass  through  its  lines.  In  Afnca 
a  series  of  outrages  was  perpetrated  upon  the  almost  defenceless 
iihabitants,  yet  the  men  who  committed  the  deeds,  and  especi- 
ally their  leader,  told  themselves  that  it  was  splendid,  that  it 
glory,  that  it  was  what  Caesar  and  Alexander  of  Macedon 
had  done,  and  that  it  was  right  to  do  so. 

The  ideal  of  this  leader  and  of  those  attached  to  him  was  the 
ideal  which  consists  in  never  admitting  that  one  has  done 
wrong,  but  in  boasting  of  one  s  crime  and  attributing  to  it  some 
-kno\-     supernatural  meaning.   This  ideal  attained  wide 
.  eloprient  in  Africa.   Likewise,  all  that  Napoleon  did  not  do 
was  in  hii.  favour.    The  plague  never  touched  him.    The  guilt 
for  the  foul  putting  of  prisoners  to  death  was  never  brought 
ome  to  him.   His  childishly  incautious,  unwarrantable,  and 
noble  departure  from  Africa— that  is  to  say,  from  his  comrades 
ill  (Hstress— was  reckoned  to  his  credit.    Once  again  the  enemy's 
fleet  let  him  slip  through  its  lines.   Finally  he  returned  to 
Paris— his  head  turned  with  the  deeds  he  had  performed  or  had 
been  permitted  bv  fortune  to  perform— at  the  very  moment 
when  the  republican  government,  which,  a  year  ago,  could  have 
destroyed  him,  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether,  and  when  his 
presence— the  presence  of  a  man  free  from  parties— might,  if 
anything,  help  to  restore  it. 

He  had  no  plan  to  propose  and  was  afraid  of  every  one,  but 
the  parties  seized  upon  him  and  demanded  his  co-operation. 
He  alone,  with  the  ideal  of  glor>^  and  greatness  whici-  he  had 
formulated  in  Italy  and  Eg}  pt,  his  craze  for  self-glonfication, 
his  pride  in  his  enormities,  and  his  sincerity  of  deceit,  could 
undertake  the  direction  of  what  was  to  be  done.   He  was  the 
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only  man  for  tiie  place  awaiting  him,  and  therefore,  abnost 

involuntarily,  and  despite  his  vacillation,  his  absence  of  a  pUn, 
and  his  innumerable  blunders,  he  was  drawn  into  a  conspiracy 
which  had  for  its  object  the  seizure  of  power.  That  conspiracy 
was  crowned  with  success. 

Yet,  when  dragged  before  the  directors  in  council,  he  was 
panic-stricken  and  tried  to  flee,  for  he  thought  himself  lost. 
He  pretended  to  be  fainting,  and  then  started  babbling  non- 
sense which  would  have  ended  his  career  then  and  there  had  not 
the  directors  of  France,  formerly  so  proud  and  derisive,  been 
conscious  that  they  were  on  their  last  1^,  and  so  had  their 
minds  as  confused  as  he.  Consequently  the  word  was  never 
spoken  which  would  have  destroyed  him  and  retained  power  in 
their  own  hands.  It  was  chance — ^millions  of  chances — ^which 
invested  him  with  authority,  and  which  made  every  one,  as  it 
were,  conspire  to  aid  in  the  consolidation  of  that  authority.  It 
was  chance  which  formed  the  characters  of  the  then  admini- 
strators of  France  who  gave  way  to  him;  it  was  chance  which 
lormed  the  character  of  Paul  I.,  who  recognised  his  power;  it 
was  chance  which  formed  the  conspiracy  against  him  whuh 
not  only  failed  to  injure  him,  but  even  strengthened  his  position. 
It  was  chance  which  delivered  Enghien  into  his  hands  and 
-suddenly  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  killing  his  prisoner  as  tin. 
best  and  most  effective  method  of  convincing  the  populace 
that  he  (Napoleon)  had  right  on  his  side  as  well  as  power.  It 
was  chance  which  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  effect  the 
invasion  of  England — the  very  enterprise  which  would,  in  all 
prob.ibility,  have  ruined  him— yet  never  to  carr}'  out  that 
intention,  but,  instead,  to  make  a  sudden  movement  against 
Mack  and  his  Austrian-;,  who  surrendered  to  him  without  a 
!>low.  It  was  chance  and  genius  combined  which  gave  him 
the  victory  at  Austerlitz,  and  it  was  chance  which  made  all  men 
— not  only  the  French,  but  the  whole  of  I'urope  except  England, 
which  took  no  part  in  those  events — forget  their  former  horror 
and  detestation  of  his  acts,  and  recognise  both  iii.s  power  o\  c  r 
them,  the  title  which  he  had  assumed,  and  the  ideal  of  glory 
and  greatness  which  he  had  invented — an  ideal  which  now 
seemed  to  them  something  reasonable  and  splendid. 

Several  times  during  the  years  1805-09  the  forces  of  the 
West  tried  and  practised  their  powers  by  making  sallies  east- 
wards, in  proportion  as  'heir  strength  and  mobility  grew. 
Next,  in  181 1  a  great  body  of  men  who  had  formed  a  union  in 
France  effected  a  junction  with  certain  nations  of  Central 
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Europe,  and  became,  with  them,  one  large  group.    As  tlu. 
proTincreased  in  strength,  so  also  md  the  '"anjho  stood  at 
fhe  head  of  the  movement  mcrease  in  power.   During  the  ten 
vears'  preparation  which  preceded  the  great  movement  this 
heW  cW-erse  with  all  the  crowned  heads  m  Europe  The 
Xnded  mlers  of  the  wor' had  no  reasonable,  no  mtelhgibte, 
M  to  oppo*  to  the  Nap  .eonic  ideal  of  glory  and  greatne 
0^  bv  ..Tthey  vied  in  showing  hm.  their  infenonty.  Ihe 
Sn.'  of  Prussia  sent  his  wife  to  beg  the  great  man's  favour  The 
Fmperor  of  Austria  took  it  as  a  favour  that  the  great  man 
3d  rcreive  to  his  nuptial  bed  a  daughter  of  kaisers  The 
ith  r  t^ae  keeper  of  th?  mor.ds  of  the  nations,  thought  for- 
"oth/he  served^is  faith  by  aiding  ^^^^^"^^"^^ 
Tn  short  it  was  not  Nanoleon  l.imself  wn..  earned  out  his  own 
ua  ning'for  a  sumption  of  sole  responsibility  ^or  >vhat  .^^^^ 
haDPcmng  and  to  1  appen,  but  every  one  around  him.  There 
m  noi  l  blunder  on  his  part,  not  an  enormity  nor  a  pe  y 
nSe  of  trirkery,  that  was  not  at  once  represented  m  the  mouths 
llSs  entourage  L  a  great  act.    Moreover,  not  only  was  Napoleon 
h  mse^^^  S  but  Sso  his  forefathers,  his  brothers,  his  slcp- 
Sen,^^sons-in-law !  Everything  w  .s  done  to  deprive  him  of 
he  1 1  'vestige  of  reason,  and  to  prepare  him  for  h«  umque^^^^^^^^ 
By  the  time  that  he  was  ready  for  it  his  fon  .>  also  w^^e jeady . 

The  invading  army  pressed  eastwards  until  the  final  goal, 
Moscow  was  reached.   The  capital  fell,  and  the  Russian  army 

annihi?^^^^^  even  more  co^letely  than  fhe  en^my^^^^^^^^^^ 
had  ever  been  in  all  the  previous  battles,  from  Austerlit/.  to 
Wa^rtm  Yet  suddenly,  in  place  of  the  chances  and  genius 
wlSch  had  hitherto  attended  him  with  such  consistency  and  in 
Tuch  unbroken  progress  towards  the  appointed  goal  there 
Tegan  to  manifest  if  self  a  countless  series  of  reverse  chances 
from  the  frost  at  Borodino  to  the  flames  whid.  consumed 
Eow  wWle,  in  place  of  genius  there  showed  itself  only 
stuDiditv,  a  cowardice,  which  is  without  parallel. 

Se  Evading  force'  began  to  flee-was  turned  back  and 
a-ain  fled  while  all  the  chances  were  now  against  it  instead  of 
tn  ts  favour  A  return  movement  was  begun  from  East  to 
n-est  which  bore  a  striking  similarity  to  the  movement  which 
had  trken  place  from  Wes?  to  East.  The  mam  operation  was 
p^^X'the  same  tentative  sallies  westwards  ^s  h^^^^^ 
made  towards  the  East  during  the  years  10^5-^9,  ^hile  we  ai«> 
Se  the  sTme  linking  up  of  forces  into  a  group  of  huge  dimensions, 
the^  adhesion  of^he  Mid-European  nations  to  the  move- 
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ment,  the  same  vacillation  half-way,  and  the  same  headlonj,' 
rush  as  the  forces  approached  the  goal  of  their  return. 

That  goal.  Paris,  was  rearhed,  hut  Napolron's  prA-crnnient 
and  army  lay  shattered.  Napoleon  himself  ^med  bereft  of 
reason^  and  all  his  actions  now  appear  pitiful  and  mean.  Never- 
tiioless.  another  incxuh'cable  chance  was  to  manifest  itself  at 
this  juncture.  The  allies  hated  Napoleon,  in  whom  they  saw 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  so  that  he  ought  then  to  have 
ar)pearcd  to  them — now  that  he  stood  deprived  of  power  ari<: 
detected  in  his  wiles  and  villainies — what  he  had  appeared  to 
them  ton  years  earlier — naniely,  an  outlaw  and  a  l)ri{.:?.nd.  Yet 
a  >iranf;f  (  hanre  ordained  that  no  one  should  see  him  thus. 
Kvuientlv  fiis  role  was  not  yet  finished.  The  man  whom  ton 
years  earlier  (as  also  a  year  later)  they  had  hailed  as  an  outlaw 
and  a  brigand  they  now  banished  to  an  island  only  two  d.t}  " 
journey  from  Paris — an  island  where  he  ruled,  had  his  ov: 
guard,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  millions  which  had  becic 
paid  him  for  s<wne  reason  or  another. 

Then  the  turmoil  of  the  nations  hepan  to  subside  upon  its 
shores.  The  breakers  of  the  great  storm  retreated,  and  on  the 
calm  surface  remained  only  a  few  eddies  in  which  diplomatists 
busied  thcmsrlves,  in  the  bdief  that  it  was  they  who  had 
quiet'^d  the  disturbance. 

Suddenly  the  tranquil  .sea  became  restive  ac^ain.  Tin 
diplomatists  imagined  themselves  and  their  diUcreiK  es  to  he 
the  cause  of  this  new  upheaval  of  the  elements.  They  lookcil 
upon  war  as  bound  to  break  out  among  their  masters,  and 
regarded  the  present  situation  as  uncertain.  Yet  the  wave 
which  they  felt  to  be  approaching  was  not  coming  from  th^ 
quarter  expected.  It  was  the  same  wave  as  before,  and  its 
source  the  same  point  as  before — namely,  Paris.  The  last 
phase  of  the  movement  from  the  West  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished— the  phase  which  was  to  decide  the  seemingly  insoluble 
difficulties  of  diplomacy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  warlike  move- 
ments of  the  period. 

Alone,  without  a  commission,  without  soldiers,  the  man  who 
had  wasted  France  was  returning  to  her  shores.  Any  gendarme 
might  have  apprehended  him,  yet  by  some  extraordinary  chance 
not  only  was  that  never  done,  but  every  one  went  out  to  greet 
with  acclamations  the  man  whom  yesterday  they  had  abjured, 
and  whom  but  a  month  later  they  were  to  abjure  again.  That 
man  was  necessary  for  the  direction  of  the  final,  the  crowning, 
operation. 
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Th.  ontration  WM  pettoimed  Mid  the  last  act  played.  Then 
bidden  divest  himM-lf  of  h.s 
S^h'^e^iS-.timonyfrc.nhislace.   He  wu.  needed  n„ 

""F^a  few  years  this  man,  alone  on  hi.  i.moly  islun.l,  pUy.J 
cZedTto  himself,  lied  and  intr.gucd  as  he  strove  to 
•  S^W  Ws  now  that  justification  w«.  no  longer  necesswy, 

nd'sL^r«W.  worl'd  what  m«>  h.d  taken  for  .tr«*h 

Z^L.  i^'^jCbdor.  they  understood 

""The  life  of  Alexander  I.-of  the  man  who  headed  the  countCT- 
J«m«t°I.SST.st  to  W«t-fumishes  us  wnh  «.  «f»Sy 

&es  Se  other  rulers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  of  a  bemgn  and 

Totg'as^r:^"wis"i'^.?-^^his  actor  tooU  no  ^rt 

?l  i*^?  :S  srSr.e^ul^e.'^s  alt:^^^^ 
hisXe  Tthe  proper  moment,  and.  umtmg  the  European 

-"Srw\^?e:cS,"aid:'trLl  batUe  of  rS.5  having 
Jn  fo'u^t,  IL^ancler  found' himself  at  the  summ.t  of  human 
r>ntErPT    How  did  hc  usc  that  oosition  ? 

^?he  man  wCwas  the  peacSnaker  of  Europe  who  from  hi. 
eadSt  yearrhad  striven  only  for  the  good  of  his  people,  who 
had  been  the  chief  defender  of  liberal  innovations  m  his  country, 
I  that  he  possessed  the  utmost  measure  of  power, 
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while  the  exfled  Napoleon  was  making  childish,  knavish  plans 
■for  desolating  humanity  if  ever  the  chance  should  come  to  him 
again — the  man^  Alexander  I.,  who  had  thus  fulfilled  his  destiny, 
felt  the  hand  of  God  upon  him,  and,  suddenly  recognising  the 
nothingness  of  the  evanescent  power  that  was  his,  turned  away 
from  it,  and  committed  it  into  the  hands  of  men  whom  he 
despised,  with  the  words: 

"  Not  unto  me,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  Thy  Name!  I  am 
even  such  a  man  as  yourselves.  Suffer  me.  therefore,  to  live 
my  life  as  a  man,  and  to  think  of  my  soul  and  of  God." 

Just  as  the  sun  and  every  particle  of  the  ether  is  a  sphere 
complete  in  itself,  as  well  as  only  one  atom  in  a  purpose  which 
lies  beyond  the  comprehension  of  humanity,  so  also  does  every 
personahty  bear  within  itself  its  own  purposes,  as  well  as  contain 
them  that  they  may  serve  general  purposes  which  lie  beyond 
all  human  comprehension. 

If  a  bee,  settling  upon  a  flower,  stings  a  child,  the  child  becomes 
afraid  of  all  bees,  and  declares  that  their  purpose  is  to  stinu^ 
people.  The  poet,  however,  loves  to  see  the  bee  drinking  from 
the  chalices  of  the  flowers,  and  says  that  the  purpose  of  bee, 
is  to  crather  nectar  for  themselves.  The  bee-keeper,  on  the 
other  hand,  lemarking  how  the  bee  not  only  gathers  pollen, 
but  also  carries  it  away  to  its  hive,  declares  that  the  purpose 
of  bees  is  to  make  honey,  while  one  of  his  craft  who  has  studierl 
the  life  of  the  swarm  more  closely  says  that  bees  collect  pollen 
in  order  to  feed  their  young  and  produce  queens,  t.e.,  to  continue 
their  species.  Finally,  the  botanist,  noticing  that  the  fact  of 
a  pollen-laden  bee  settling  upon  the  pistil  of  a  flower  fertilises 
the  plant,  concludes  that  that  is  tlic  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
insect.  Nevertheless  the  ultimate  purjiose  of  bees  is  not 
exhausted  by  any  such  purposes  as  the  human  mind  may 
conceive  of.  The  higher  the  human  intellect  soars  in  its  con- 
ception of  possible  purposes,  the  more  does  it  realise  that  such 
purposes  lie  beyond  its  comprehension. 

Man  cannot  rise  beyond  a  certain  insight  into  the  correlation 
of  the  bee's  life  with  certain  other  phenomena  of  Ufe.  So  also 
with  the  purposes  for  which  hiEtorical  personages  and  nations 
exist. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Natacha's  and  B^soukhow's  wedding  (which  took  place  m 
i8i  ^)  was  the  last  festive  occasion  to  occur  in  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Rostows.  The  same  year  Count  lUa  Andreievitch  died, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  his  decease  caused  the  household 

^"-The  ev^ents  of  the  previous  year-the  burning  of  Moscow  the 
flirht  froin  tr.e  city,  the  death  of  Prince  Andrew  N atacha  s 
despair,  the  death  of  P6tia,  and  the  countess's  g"ef  for  him- 
had^e^ended  in  successive  blows  upon  the  head  of  the  aged 
count  He  seemed  neither  to  understand  nor  to  make  an 
effort  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  events,  but  meekly 
lK)wing  his  old  head,  appeared  to  be  waiting  only  m  the  hope 
thlTfurther  blows  of  fortune  might  fimsh  him  He  seemed 
cowed  and  distraught,  yet  unnaturally  excited  and  restless. 

For  a  while  Natacha's  marriage  occupied  his  external  sel 
He  ordered  the  wedding  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  seemed  all 
the  time  to  be  trying  to  seem  cheerful,  but  his  cheerfulness  was 
not  as  infectious  as  it  had  once  been  and  aroused  only  com- 
passicn  in  those  who  knew  and  loved  him    \Vhen  I^eter  and 
hi.  wife  had  left  the  house  the  old  count  broke  down  altogether, 
and  fell  to  bewailing  his  misfortunes.   A  few  days  later  he  was 
sei^  with  sickness,  and  took  to  his  bcJ.    From  the  f^rst  day 
of  his  malady  he  knew  that,  despite  all  the  doctor  s  assurances, 
he  would  never  rise  from  that  bed  again.   For  two  weeks  the 
countess  never  took  her  clothes  off,  but  spent  the  nights  on  a 
sofa  at  his  bed-head.    Each  time  th-t  she  gave  hinri  medicine 
he  would  burst  into  sobbing,  and  su^ntly  kiss  her  hand.  On 
the  last  day  of  his  Ufe  he  besought  her  with  tears  that  she  and 
his  absent  son  would  pardon  him  for  his  squandering  of  the 
familv  property-the  chief  fault  of  which  he  felt  himself  guuty, 
and  then,  having  received  the  last  unction  and  absolution, 
passed  peicefully  away.   Next  day  the  throng  of  acquair^nces 
who  caJneTo  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  deceased  fi"ed  the 
hired  flat  of  the  Rostows  to  overflowing.   All  these  people  who 
had  so  often  danced  or  dined  at  his  house,  as  weil  as  laufrht  d 
at  him,  now  said  to  themselves  with  a  unanimous  feeling  of 
compunction  and  regret:  "  Yes,  taking  him  aU  m  all,  he  was 
a  fine  man.   We  do  not  often  meet  such  men  nowadays.  We 
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all  have  our  weaknesses,  have  we  not?  "  This  was  because 
the  count's  death  took  place  just  when  his  affairs  had  become 
so  involved  that  no  one  knew  how  things  would  have  ended 
if  they  had  continued  so  for  another  year. 

Nicholas  was  with  the  Russian  troops  in  Paris  when  the  news 
of  his  Cither's  death  came.  He  at  once  resignea  his  commission, 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  resignation  to  be  accepted,  set 
out  for  Moscow.  The  position  of  the  count's  affairs  was  ascer- 
tained about  a  owBth  later,  and  astounded  every  one  with  the 
immensity  of  the  aggregate  of  small  debts  of  which  no  one  had 
suspected  the  existence.  Indeed,  they  amounted  to  twice  as 
much  as  the  property  itself. 

Relations  and  friends  alike  advised  Nicholas  to  surrender 
the  inheritance,  but  he  considered  that  such  a  course  would 
look  like  a  slur  on  the  hallowed  memory  of  his  dead  fatlier,  and 
therefore  declined  the  suggestioB,  and  accepted  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  liabilities. 

The  creditors — who  had  kept  silence  during  the  count's  hk- 
time,  under  the  indefinable,  yet  powerful,  spell  of  his  universal 
benevolence — now  suddenly,  and  with  one  consent,  presented 
their  claims  to  Nicholas.  Emulation  of  this  kind — emulation 
to  be  the  first  paid — is  common  enough,  and  the  same  peopK 
who.  like  Mitenka  and  certain  others,  had  once  discounted  bil!> 
at  tiie  lowest  rate  possible  now  showed  themselves  the  most 
insistent  of  creditors.  They  granted  Nicholas  neither  rest  nor 
respite,  and  the  men  who  had  compassion  upon  the  old  man 
wli.  I  !iad  been  the  cause  of  all  their  losses  (if  losses  they  were) 
now  threw  themt-elves  pitilessly  upon  the  innocent  young  heir 
who  had  voluntarily  as»imed  responsibility  for  payisent. 
Not  one  of  the  si  hemes  put  forward  by  Nicholas  was  accepted. 
The  property  was  sold  under  the  hammer,  and  fetched  about 
half  its  value,  while  fully  half  the  outstanding  debts  still  re- 
remainod  unpaid.  NicKolas  accepted  30,000  roubles  offered 
him  on  loan  by  his  brother-in-law,  Besoukhow,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  those  debts  which  he  recognised  to  be  actual 
monetary  obligations,  while,  as  regards  the  rest,  he  sought  t 
escape  the  dungeon  with  which  the  creditors  threaten«i  him 
by  entering  the  public  service  again. 

For  him  to  return  to  the  army — where  he  had  been  next  on 
the  rota  for  the  first  roloneicy  whirh  .  hould  fall  vacant — was 
out  ot  ihe  question,  smce  his  ir.',  aer  now  clung  to  <iiim  as  her 
one  joy  in  life.  Consequently,  despite  his  reluctance  to  remain 
in  Moscow  surrounckd  by  people  who  had  always  known  him. 
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as  well  as  to  enter  the  civil  branch  of  the  service,  he  obtained 
a  departmental  post  in  Moscow,  and,  doffing  his  beloved  uniform, 

removed,  with  his  mother  and  Sonia,  to  a  smaller  flat. 

At  this  time  Natacha  and  Peter  were  living  m  St.  Petersburg, 
and  had  but  a  dim  idea  of  Nicholas'  position,  seemg  that,  when 
he  borrowed  the  money  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  had  striven 
all  he  could  to  conceal  from  him  the  real  state  of  affairs.  His 
plight  was  all  the  worse  in  that  his  salary  of  1200  roubles  not 
only  had  to  support  himself,  Sonia,  and  his  mother,  bui  also 
to  support  his  mother  in  such  a  way  that  she  should  er 
discover  that  they  had  become  poor.  The  countess  could  not 
conceive  life  as  possible  without  the  conditions  of  luxur>  to 
which  she  had  alwavs  been  accustomed  from  her  childliood, 
and  not  knowing  how  hard  things  were  for  her  son,  would  keep 
demanding,  first  of  all  a  carriage  for  some  friend  to  be  sent  for 
in  then  expensive  cookery  for  herself  and  wines  ^jr  her  son, 
and  lastly,  money  for  her  to  make  surprise  gifts  to  himself, 
Natacha,  and  Sonia.  .     r  u 

Sonia  did  the  housekeeping,  went  sho^^ing  for  her  aunt, 
r-nd  aloud  to  her.  bore  with  her  caprices  and  secret  indisposition, 
and  helped  Nicholas  to  conceal  Irom  iicr  the  state  of  poverty 
in  which  they  were  now  placed.   Nicholas  felt  that  he  owed 
her  a  debt  which  he  could  never  adefiuately  repay  {or  all  she 
did  for  his  mother.    Yet,  though  charmed  with  her  patience 
a-vl  devotion,  he  strove  to  keep  away  from  her.    In  his  heart 
„f  iicarts  he  had  a  kind  of  grudije  against  licr  for  i)nng  so 
tiioroimh— for  never  giving  him  the  least  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  her.    She  had  every  cjuality  in  her  which  people  usually 
value,  yet  nothing  that  could  make  him  love  her.    He  felt 
ihva\-s  that  tlu'  more  he  \  alurd  her,  the  less  he  loved  her.  _  He 
had  talien  her  literally  in  the  Iciter  by  which  she  had  given 
him  his  freedom,  and  now  treated  her  as  though  all  thot  had 
been  between  the  n;  '  id  long  ago  sunk  into  oblivion  and  could 
never  possibly  be  repeated. 

His  financial  position  gradually  became  worse  and  worse. 
The  i^lea  of  s;'  \  ir.g  anvlhin;:  out  of  his  salary  now  seemed  to 
hun  only  an  eniptv  dream.  Not  only  did  he  save  nothing  what- 
ever, but  itic  task  of  satisfying  his  mother's  demands  caused 
him 'to  incur  small  debts.  Nor.  for  that  matter,  could  he  see 
any  wav  out  of  iiis  troubles.  The  idea  of  marrying  a  nch 
heiress— the  suu^estion  of  his  relatives — was  abhorrent  to  him. 
Anotter  possible  deliverance  from  his  position— the  death  of 
his  mother— -newT  emm  entered  his  t^d.   He  wislied  for 
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nothing,  and  hoped  for  nothing,  but  took  a  vague,  grim  pleasure 
in  beuing  his  lot  with  resignation.  Old  acquaintances,  with 
their  expressions  of  condolence  and  offers  of  insulting  help,  he 
pointedly  avoided,  and  all  amusement  or  distraction  he  aho 
eschewed.  Even  at  home  he  allowed  himself  no  relaxation 
beyond  an  occasional  game  at  cards  with  his  mother,  silent 
pacings  of  his  room,  and  the  smoking  of  endless  pipes.  He 
seem«l  determined  to  preserve  the  mood  m  which  alcme  he  felt 
that  he  could  bear  his  misfortm^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

Early  that  winter  Princess  Maria  arrived  in  Moscow.  Gossip 
of  the  town  soon  informed  her  of  the  position  of  the  Rostows— 
of  the  fact  that  (so  said  the  quidnuncs)  "  the  son  was  sacrificing 
himself  for  the  mother." 

'*  It  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  him  to  do,"  said  the 
princess  to  herself,  feeling  a  joyous  revival  of  her  love  fur 
Nicholas.  Remembering  her  former  intimate  relations — the 
relations  almost  of  a  kinswoman^with  his  family,  she  decided 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  and  call  upon  the  Rostows.  Yet 
when  she  also  remembered  her  former  relations  with  Nicholas 
at  Voron^e,  she  felt  afraid  to  do  so.  At  length,  a  few  week.^ 
after  her  arrival  in  town,  she  nerved  herself  to  the  effort,  and 
went  to  call  upon  the  family. 

Nicholas  was  the  first  to  greet  her,  for  the  countess's  rofm, 
could  only  be  reached  throui^h  his  own.  No  sooner  had  11' 
glanced  at  her  than,  in  place  of  the  expression  of  pleasure  which 
the  princess  had  expected  to  see  there,  his  face  assumed  an  air 
of  cold  austerity  and  pride  which  she  had  never  before  seen  it 
wear.  He  inquired  after  her  health,  and  then  conducted  her 
to  his  mother's  room,  where  he  sat  with  them  for  a  few  minutc>, 
and  then  departed. 

When  the  princess  took  her  leave  of  the  countess,  Nich()l,i< 
again  met  her  in  the  ante-room,  and  escorted  her  with  marke  i 
gravity  and  formality  to  the  door.  To  some  remark  of  hers 
about  the  countess's  health  he  returned  no  answer  whatever 
"What  business  have  you  here?  Leave  us  in  peace,"  was 
what  his  glance  seemed  to  say. 

"What  can  she  want  here?  I  cannot  bear  these  grand 
ladies  and  their  civilities!  "  he  said  to  Sonia  in  a  burst  of  anger 
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which  he  seemed  unable  to  control,  immediately  that  the 
nrincess's  carriage  had  driven  away  from  the  building 

"Oh  how  can  you  say  that,  Nicholas?"  answered  Soma, 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  her  delight.  "  She  is  so  kind,  and 
mamma  likes  her  so  much."  ,    .  ,         ^        *•  <.v,» 

To  this  Nicholas  said  nothing,  and  tried  never  to  mention  the 
princess's  name  again,  but  from  that  day  onwards  the  countess 
was  for  ever  talking  of  her,  praising  her,  demanding  that  Nicholas 
should  go  and  call  upon  her,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  see  her 
more  frequently.  At  such  times  the  countess  always  seemed  a 
little  disturbed  in  her  mind. 

Nicholas  endeavoured  to  say  nothing  while  his  mother  was 
talking  in  this  strain,  but  his  silence  only  vexed  the  old  lady. 

"  She  is  a  most  excellent  and  deserving  girl,   she  once  said 
to  him,  "  and  you  ought  to  go  and  see  her.  At  all  events  you 
ought  to  see  some  one  occasionally,  for  I  am  sure  it  must  be  duU 
for  you  here  with  us  alone." 
"  I  have  no  desire  to  see  her,  mother. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  you  were  eager  enough  to  do  so,  yet  now 
vou  say,  '  I  have  no  desire  to  see  her.'  I  do  not  understand 
■you,  my  dear  boy.  You  find  it  dull  here,  yet  you  suddenly 
decide  to  see  no  one."  ,  .  ^  „  ,  „ 

"  I  did  not  say  that  I  found  it  dull  here.  ^ 
"  Well  at  all  events  you  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  sec  her 
again    She  is  a  very  praiseworthy  girl,  and  you  used  to  like 
her  once  upon  a  time.   Yet  now  you  suddenly  find  reasons  for 
avoiding  her.    People  keep  things  so  secret  from  me. 
"  Oh  no,  mother."  ,  .  t  u 

"  If  I  had  asked  you  to  do  something  unpleasant  I  could  have 
understood  your  refusal,  but  I  only  asked  you  to  go  and  call 
upon  her.  Mere  civility  demands  that.  Well,  I  have  asked  you, 
but  in  future  I  shall  leave  you  alone  since  you  keep  secrets  from 
vour  mother." 
"  Well  1  wiU  go  if  you  wish.  .  .   ,  .  , 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  to  me.  I  only  wished  it  for  your 

^Nidl^las  sighed  and  bit  his  moustache.  Then  he  dealt  out 
the  cards,  m  the  hope  of  distracting  his  mother's  attention  from 
tie  w^t^edu  Yet,  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  the 
same  conversation  was  repeated.  ^  j     i  j 

After  her  visit  to  the  Rostows  and  the  unexpected,  cold  re- 
accorded  her  by  Nicholas,  Princess  Maria  told 
sbe  bad  bam  right  in  feeling  reluctant  to  call. 
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"  It  was  just  what  I  ought  to  have  expected,"  she  reflected  as 
she  summoned  hw  pride  to  her  aid.   **  It  was  not  Nicholas  that 

I  wished  to  see  at  all,  but  his  old  mother,  who  has  always  been 
kind  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted." 

Yet  she  could  not  soothe  herself  with  these  reflections.  A 
feeling  akin  to  regret  disturbed  her  whenever  she  thought  of 
her  visit.  Although  she  had  firmly  resolved  never  to  see  thf 
Rostows  again  and  to  forget  the  matter  altogether,  she  somehow 
felt  undecided  about  it.  Each  time  that  she  asked  herself  what 
was  worrying  her  so  much,  she  found  herself  forced  to  confess 
that  it  was  her  encounter  with  Nicholas.  His  cold,  punctilious 
tone  could  not  proceed  from  his  real  feelings  towards  her  (dw 
felt  sure  of  that),  but  concealed  somcthinji  else.  What  that 
something  else  was  she  must  find  out.  Until  she  did  so  slu 
knew  that  she  would  never  know  peace. 

One  day  in  ni  id-winter  she  was  sitting  in  the  school-room  and 
superintending  her  nephew's  lessons  when  she  was  informed 
tliat  Nicholas  had  called.  With  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
betray  her  secret  or  evince  any  sign  of  her  agitation  she  sum 
moned  Ma-leinoiselle  Bourrienm  and  proceeded  with  her  to 
the  drawing-room. 

The  first  glance  at  Nicholas'  face  showed  her  that  he  had 
merely  come  to  pay  the  bare  debt  whirh  <  ivility  demanded,  an  i 
therefore  she  made  up  her  mind  to  adopt  the  same  tone  to  him 
as  he  adopted  to  herself.  They  discussed  the  countess's  health, 
mutual  acquaintances,  and  the  latest  news  of  the  war,  and  a< 
soon  as  the  prescribed  ten  minutes  of  an  afternoon  call  hati 
elapsed,  Nicholas  rose  to  take  his  leave.  With  the  help  of 
Mademoiselle  Bourrienne  the  princess  had  sustained  the  con 
versation  well  enough,  but  just  at  the  la-t  moment,  when 
Nicholas  was  rising  to  go,  sutli  a  weariness  of  speaking  of 
matters  of  no  moment  to  her,  and  such  a  sense  of  wonder  that 
life  :,hould  have  so  little  pleasure  to  ofler  her  alone  earn 
over  her  that  she  sank  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  sal 
motionless,  with  her  brilliant  eyes  staring  straight  in  front 
of  her,  and  her  thoughts  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  risen 
to  go. 

Nicholas  glanced  at  her,  and,  not  wishing  to  appear  conscious 
of  her  reverie,  said  a  few  words  to  Mademoiselle  Bourrienne, 
and  then  gl  av  >  d  at  tlie  princess  again.  She  was  still  seated 
motionless,  wiiilc  her  vender  face  bore  a  look  of  suffering. 
Suddenly  he  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  a  dim  idea  entered  his  mind 
that  perhaps  he  was  tl^  cause  of  that  suffering.   He  wanted 
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to  help  her,  to  say  soioething  pleasant  to  her,  but  could  not 

think  what  to  utter. 

"  Good-bye,  pnncess,"  he  said  at  last. 

dhm  nscovered  herself,  sat  up,  and  gave  a  deep  sign. 

"  Sn  me,"  she  Murmured  like  one  awaking  from  sleep. 
'.Arryou  goTng  already?   Well,  good-bye.  Have  you  got  my 

^"^{J^ifl  — ^nVl  will  fetch  it,"  said  Mademoiselle 
^^"tk^'SS.^^s^^^^  and  scarcely  even  glanced  at 

Yes^'Drincess,"  said  Nicholas  at  last,  with  a  moomful  smile. 
It  doesTt  Sm  a  very  long  time,  yet  how  much  v.uler  has 
flowed  away  to  the  sea  since  you  and  I  first  saw  one  another 
It  SfToutcharovo'   And  how  unhappy  we  both  seem  now! 
What T.;^!™       to  recall  that  time?   Yet  it  wiU  never 

'"TL^'prtclss  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  with  her  brilliant 
ones  as  he  said  this.  She  was  trying  to  divine  the  secret  mean- 
0?  his  word^-the  meaning  which  would  make  plam  to  her  his 

^"^'Y^eVT,'^t"lepUed.  But  you  have  no  cause  to 
recret  the  past.  If  I  understand  your  present  hfe  aright,  you 
Xhvavs^e  able  t<,  look  back  upon  it  w>th  pleasure,  since 
the  life  of  renunciation  which  you  are  now  eading- 

-No    no,  I  cannot  accept  your  praise,    he  mterruptea 
hurriedly    "On  the  rontrarv.  T  blame  myself  .very  day. 
Hcmever  this  is  ncnther  a  cheerful  n.r  an  interest  mg  conver^- 
he  l^r^^whil^JJ  face  ^un.d  .ts  old  sten. 

::^heTd  fo'n^iU^iiown  and  loved,  and  it  was  to  that 

vou"  she  saT   •  1  used  to  know  you  so  well-and  your  family 
00 '  that  I  thought  you  would  not  think  my  sympathy  mis- 
dT ied    but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.-    Her  voice  had  begun 
trc-ble  all  of  a  sudden.    "  Someh-.w/  she  went  on,  recover- 
inp  herself  "  you  seem  different  now,  and— 

xTere  are'a  thousand  reasons  why,"  he  ^-^'^^^^^^^^ 
he  laid  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  why.  N  .crU.  k.. 
I  thank  yoiT  princess.    Sometimes  things  are  hard  for  me. 

'  Then  "^a/  IS  why,  that  is  why!  "  cried  a  voice  m  the  =nnu>st 
deptS  the  princei's  soul.   '«  Yes,  it  was  not  that  brave,  kind. 
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open-hearted  face  of  his  (mly— -that  lumdwrnie  kmn — fiat  I  fell 
in  love  with.  I  guessed  also  his  proud,  noble,  self-sacrificing 
character.  Yes,  he  is  poor  now,  and  I  am  rich.  T/oit  is  why. 
If  only  things  were  not  sot "  And  as  she  called  tc  mind  his 
former  tenderness,  and  gazed  upon  his  ir  anly,  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance, she  suddenly  divined  the  reason  of  all  his  coldness. 

*'  But  why,  count? — but  why?  "  suddenly  came  from  lur 
almost  like  a  cry  as  she  made  an  involuntary  movement  towards 
him.  "  Tell  me  why.  You  must  tell  me  why."  (He  still 
remained  silent.)  "  I  do  not  understand  your  '  why.'  It  is 
for  me — for  me — that  things  are  so  hard.  Yes,  I  do  not  mind 
confessing  it  to  you.  For  some  reason  you  wish  to  deprive  me 
of  our  old  friendship,  and  that  hurts  me."  (There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice.)  "  I  have  so  little  happiness  in  my 
life  that  every  loss  hurts  me.  No,  but  pardon  me — do  not 
mind  me," — and,  suddenlv  bursting  into  sobbing,  she  moved 
away  towards  the  door. 

"  Princess!  One  moment,  for  God's  sakel"  he  cried  as  he 
tried  to  intercept  her.    "  Princess!  " 

She  looked  round,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood  gazing  silently 
into  one  another's  eyes.  Then  all  at  once  what  had  seemed 
remote  and  impossible  before  became  now  both  possible  and 
inevitable.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  VII 

Nicholas  married  the  Princess  Maria  in  the  autumn  of  1813, 
and  went  with  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  Sonia  to  live  at  Lissy- 
Gory.  Four  years  later,  and  without  selling  any  of  his  wife  s 
property,  he  had  paid  off  the  remainder  of  his  small  debts,  and. 
being  also  left  a  legucy  by  a  cousin,  repaid  Peter  his  j  rincipal. 
By  1820,  indeed,  he  had  rehabilitated  his  money  affairs  so  weU  a.s 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  modest  estate  near  Lissy-Gory,  and  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  redeeming  the  ancestral  property  at 
Otradnoe — a  project  which  had  long  been  his  cherished  dream. 

At  first  his  own  steward  of  necessity,  he  soon  took  to  the  pur- 
suit so  keenly  that  it  became  his  favourite,  and  well-nigh  his 
exclusive  occupation.  He  was  ?  landowner  of  simple  views, 
and  had  no  taste  for  innovations — least  of  all  for  the  English  ones 
which  were  then  coming  into  fashion,  but  laughed  at  all  theo 
retical  experiments  in  husbandry,  and  would  have  nothing  to 
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Ar.  with  machinery,  high-priced  implenients,  or  sowings  of 
exo^  mp»  In  shSrt,  he  did  not  confine  h.mself  to  one 
d^^^nftfagriculture  alone  ^^^^^^f  JJ^*^! 

3  nrouertv.  with  no  separate  departmoits  to  it.   He  oon- 
iderS  STLk  thing  in  connection  with  an  estate  to  be  no 
the  ^te  or  the  oxygen  which  lay  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air,  nor 
fny^ial  pUgh  or  manure,  but  the  chief  instrum«jt  throu^ 
wh^chUie  ^  or  the  oxygen  or  the  manure  or  the  plough 
Ze  e  m^e  to  act-namely,  the  workman  or  moujik. 
Nichoks  first  took  up  agriculture  and  entered  upon  the  mystenw 
of  uTarioSb?anch«Twas  the  moujik  who  especiaUy  attracted 
1  aSSi,  for  he  looked  upon  him  as  more  than  a  mere  in- 
^ni^"-S  an  end  also  and  a  judge.   At  first  hej^tched  hun 
carefully  in  the  endeavour  to  comprehend  his  needs  and  his 
o^S  «  to  what  was  good  or  bad,  and  only  pretended  to 
Z?^"se  and  give  orders  while  really  takmg  lessons  of  hun  in 
dEnt  ways  of  working,  in  nomenclature,  and  m  opinions 
FavSle  Jt  unfavourable  to  given  things    It  was  only  when 
VkhX  had  thus  gained  an  insight  into  the  tastes  and  aspira- 
uons  oT  the  moujik,  had  learnt  to  speak  his  dialect,  to  under- 
mnd  tlie  inner  meaning  of  his  sayings,  and  to  fee  himself  on  a 
e^"l  wit^  him,  that  he  began  to  give  him  orders  with  confidence 
i  e  to  fulfil,  in  his  relations  with  his  workmen,  the  same  duty 
which  he  required  of  them.   And  Nicholas'  estate-management 
uroved  proAictive  of  the  most  brilliant  results. 
^  \s  so^  he  took  the  estate  in  hand  he  unerringly,  and  as 
though  through  some  gift  of  prevision,  chose  his  forernen  and 
h  ato^n  f rom  aTong  fhe  ver?  men  who  would  naturally  have 
^fchosen  by  the  moujiks  themselves  if  they  had  had  the 
c'ure  so  that  his  officials  never  needed  replacmg  Before 
.  ;.  unnK  ip  the  investigation  of  the  chem,- a    qual.Uos  of 
ma^^u  e^or  in  calculation^  of     debir  and  rrcda     (as  he  used 
e'  rdv  10  ^all  it)  he  took  pams  to  ascertain  the  number  of  stock 
heW  by  his  peasants,  and  did  everything  he  could  to  increase 
that  nimber^  Also,  he  kept  the  peasants'  fantihes  as  large  as 
u  Hsib"         did  not  allow  them  to  become  divided  up,  while 
hetzy    he  vicious,  and  the  incapable  he  sought  out  «»d  en- 
de^vcu^k  to  banish  from  the  community.     At  seed-umes 
a^T  tov  and  grain  harvests  he  paid  equal  attention  to  his 
nou^<  Mds  and  to  his  own:  with  the  result  that  few  owne« 
had  fields  sc^^^^^  sown  and  reaped,  so  richly  profitabte,  as  had 

^  Hk  tdoor  servants  he  preferred  to  leave  alone,  and  was 
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commonly  reported  to  spoil  and  pamp'^r  them.  Whenever  he 
had  to  make  any  arrangement  witii  regard  to  them,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  punishmoit,  he  used  to  be  very  undecided 
about  it,  and  only  acted  after  he  had  consulted  the  entire  house- 
hold. Yet  whenever  he  saw  a  chance  of  arrendering  an  indoor 
servant  instead  of  a  moujik  to  military  service  he  never  hesitated 
to  do  so.  Indeed,  he  was  never  in  doubt  concerning  his 
arrangements  with  regard  to  his  moujiks.  Every  order  of  his, 
he  knew  well,  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
them,  even  though  one  or  a  few  should  complain. 

Similarly,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  overwork  or  punish 
a  man  just  because  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  nor  yet  to  relieve 
or  reward  a  man  just  because  his  personal  wish  lay  that  way. 
He  himsflf  cnuld  not  have  defiiied  this  standard  of  his  of  rif,'ht 
and  wrong,  yet  it  was  firmly  and  irrevocably  fixed  in  his  mind. 

Often  he  would  speak  vexedly  of  some  fault  or  omission  on 
the  part  of  "  those  Russian  fellows  of  ours,"'  and  really  imagine 
for  the  moment  that  he  could  not  abide  the  moujik:  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  loved  both  "  those  Russian  fellows  of  ours  " 
and  their  ways  devotedly,  and  understood  and  made  his  own 
tlie  one  method  and  routine  of  agriculture  which  could  bring 
hiin  good  results. 

Countess  Maria  was  jealous  of  his  love  for  his  moujiks,  and 
regretted  that  she  could  not  share  ii,  since  the  joys  and  disap- 
piontmenls  of  that  (to  her)  remote  and  unfamiliar  world  lay 
beyond  her  comprehension.  She  could  not  understand  why  it 
should  make  him  so  hri.sk  and  cheerful  t'^  rise  at  d;w\  to  spend 
a  whole  morning  in  the  field.s  or  at  the  homestead,  and  to  retur 
to  her  at  tea-time  after  a  whole  day's  sowing,  hay-maki'-.f."  or 
reaping.  She  could  not  understand  his  rapture  as  h^.  Jt  ■  i  ily 
told  hor  (say)  of  the  rich  moujik  of  the  estate,  Matvei  Ermishin, 
who  had  been  leading  grain  all  night  with  his  family,  and  had 
got  liis  corn  stacked  before  any  one  else  had  so  much  as  reap'  i 
their  field:.  She  could  not  understand  why  he  laughed  and 
chuckled  so  delightedly  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  window  .  1 
to  the  balcony  and  saw  a  fine,  warm  rain  falling  upon  the  ripen- 
ing oats,  nor  why,  when  a  threatening  cloud  wa^i  driv  ing  up 
before  the  wind  to  moisten  the  fields  of  grass  and  corn,  he  should 
come  in  from  the  homestead  with  his  face  red,  his  body  heated 
and  perspiring,  and  his  hair  smelling  of  vetch  and  clover,  and 
say  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  joyfully:  "  Another  day 
or  two  like  this,  and  both  my  stuff  and  the  moujiks'  will  be  in 
the  bam." 
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still !«.  could  she  undtrst^fj^^y,  ^^^^ 
and  consunt  reudmess  to  an^^^^^^^^^^^^  (be  request 

grow  almost  distracted  '^^^^^^^'T'^Pfd  rome  to  beg  her  inter- 
S  some  moujik  or  oM  woma^^^^  ^rlbTen^'from'work;  nor 
cession  m  obtammg  for  them  leave  01  ^  persistently 

why  he,  the  usually     "  to  inteVfere  in  his 

refuse  her  plea,  and  a^gnly  request  her  "o^       ^^^^  ^^i.h 

1^^^:^^  ^nVhich  laws  01  its  own 

praise  him       d-g  good^  Sanidelf  er 

angry,  and  rei-hed  ^  .        ^  that  I  do  it. 

entered  into  my  ^ead.    It  «  not  lor^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

That  is  all  poetry  and  old  wives  ta^e^^  ^  j^^^ 

one's  neighbour's  g??^"   ,\Sore  I  w^sh  to  set  this  estate  in 
roam  about  the  world  and  therefore  1  wisn  ^ 
order  while  I  am  yet  ahve.   That  is  a^l.    10  ^^^^ 
and  disc  ipline  are  necessary    Yes^  that  S'  ..^at- 

add,  clenching  his  weather-ta^^  ^fo.  ^l^.^ed 
ro^lrabH  on':  h^rhV^i^Tnev^er  do  good  work 

that  he  was  doing  this  woi^k  or  o^^^^^^^^^^  P^^        ,..se  Us 

but  considered  It  mere  ^o'*^  °^ /  f^om  the  neighbourhood 
means  increased  rapidly,  r^oX!^,*^"^" ^nd  for  long  enough 
round  to  rcouest  that  he  ^°^^^f  .^^f X^^^outly  cherished 

after  his  death  the 

among  the  peop  e       He  ^as  a  m  ^^^^^^ 
«« First  the  moujik's  property  and  ^hen  ms  °w 
noUbertiestobetakenwithhun.  Inawora,n 
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0™  thing  which  occasionally  "»M;^^jJ'tet;el!  a"g™av^^^ 
with  his  e'tate-management  was^h-s  tasty^mp^^j, 

l,y  his  oW  hussar's  h**"' »'  „„nR  in  this,  but  during 

r^na  "o.  t".^:^{rh.s  i..  ^  this  ^  o. 

discipline  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
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One  day  m  the  summer  a  starosta  had  to  be  sent  for  from 
Bogoutcharovo-«  man  who  had  succeeded  the  deceased  Dron 
and  now  stood  accused  of  various  faults  and  omissions.  Nicholas 
went  out  to  the  verandah  when  he  arrived,  and  the  man  had 
scarcely  begun  to  reply  to  his  master's  questions  before  the 
sound  of  shouts  and  blows  was  heard.   When  Nicholas  returned 
home  at  tea-time  he,  as  usual,  approached  his  wife— whom  he 
found  seated  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands— to  tell  her 
about  all  that  had  occupied  him  during  the  day,  and,  among 
other  thmgs,  about  the  starosta  from  Bogoutcharovo.  Neverthe- 
less the  countess  did  not  stir,  but  kept  turning  red  and  pale  by 
turns  as  she  sat  there,  and  pressing  her  lips  tightly  together 
She  neither  raised  her  head  nor  answered  a  word  to  wlmt  her 
husband  was  saying. 

"  He  was  such  an  impudent  rascal!  "  said  Nicholas,  growing 
angry  again  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  encounter.  "  If  only 
he  had  told  me  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  and  therefore 
saw  nothmg  of  it.— But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Maria?  " 
he  added,  suddenly  breaking  off. 

The  countess  raised  her  head,  and  tried  to  say  something 
but  dropped  her  eyes  again  almost  instantly,  and  compressed 
her  hps  as  before. 

"  What  is  it.?  What  is  the  matter,  my  dearest.?  " 
Maria,  though  not  beautiful,  always  looked  most  nearly  so 
when  she  was  weeping.  Yet  she  never  wept  out  of  pain  or 
temper— only  from  grief  or  pity,  and  when  she  did  so  her 
brilliant  eyes  took  on  an  altogether  inexpressible  charm  A'- 
Nicholas  took  her  by  the  hand  she  could  contain  herself  no 
longer,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Nicholas,  I  saw— He  may  be  guilty,  but  vou— you— Why 
should  you-.?  Oh  Nicholas!  "-and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  again. 

Nicholas  said  nothing,  but  turned  very  red,  and,  moving 
away  from  her,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in  silence 
lie  understood  why  she  was  weeping,  but  insdnctively  felt  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  her  in  condemning  what  he  had  been 
used  to  do  since  a  boy.    "  It  is  all  soft-heartedness  on  her  part 
and  old  wives'  nonsense,"  he  thought  to  himself.    "  Yet  can 
she  be  right  after  all?  "  he  added  presently.   Unable  to  decide 
this  last  question  satisfactorily,  he  glanced  again  at  her  pained 
compassionate  face,  and  suddenly  understood  that  she  was 
indeed  right,  and  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 
"  Maria,"  he  said  sofUy  as  he  approached  her,  "  this  shall  not 
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occur  aeain.   I  give  you  my  word  that  it  shall  not.   No,  never !  " 
he  repeated,  his  voice  shaking  like  a  boy's  when  asking  pardon. 
The  tears  flowed  the  faster  from  .he  countess  s  eyes,  but  she 

took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  When  did  you  break  that  cameo,  Njcholas— to  change  tne 
subject?  "  she  asked  him,  looking  at  his  hand,  which  bore  a 
ring  with  a  Laocoon's  head.  ^  • 

"This  morning.  It  does  not  matter,  though.  Ah,  M ana, 
do  not  remind  me  of  it ! "  He  fired  up  again.  "  I  pledge  you 
my  word  of  honour  that  it  shall  never  occur  a  second  time,  and 
that  this  shall  .dways  help  me  to  remember  my  word.  He 
pointed  to  the  broken  ring.  . 

From  that  time  forth,  whenever  he  was  engaged  m  explana- 
tions with  his  headmen  or  clerks  and  the  blood  flew  to  his  head 
or  his  fists  began  to  clench  themselves,  he  turned  the  broken 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  looked  away  from  the  man  who  was 
angering  him.  Twice,  however,  that  year  he  torgot  himself 
and  on  each  occasion  he  went  straight  to  his  wife,  confessed 
his  fault  to  her,  and  repeated  his  promise  that  that  should  be 

the  last  time.  .it 
"  You  must  despise  me,"  he  said  to  her,    and  certainly  i 

deserve  it." 

"  You  should  go  away,  go  away,  whenever  you  feel  unable 
to  restrain  yourself,"  she  murmured  as  she  strove  to  console 

^™he  general  societv  of  the  district  respected  Nicholas,  but 
scarcely  loved  him.    District  interests  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
and  so  some  people  thought  him  proud,  and  others  stupid.  In 
summer  he  spent  all  his  days,  from  the  time  of  the  spring  sow- 
ings to  harvest-tide,  on  the  estate,  and  in  the  autumn  he  devoted 
himself  to  sport  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  he  had  done  to 
farming— not  infrequently  going  on  hunting  expeditions  which 
lasted  a  month  or  more.    As  for  his  reading,  it  consisted  mostly 
of  historical  works,  to  the  purchase  of  which  he  devoted  an 
annual  fixed  sum.    In  this  manner  he  amassed  what  he  called 
a  "  serious  library,"  and  set  himself  systematically  to  read  the 
books  which  he  had  bought.    It  was  with  great  gravity  that 
would  sit  down  in  his  study  to  perform  this  task— a  task  which 
he  had  begun  by  setting  himself  as  a  duty  and  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  regular  habit.    In  fact  it  gave  him  a  peculiar  pleasure 
to  think  that,  in  so  doing,  he  was  engaging  in  a  senous 
pursuit.   Except  for  journeys  on  business,  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  at  home  with  his  family,  and  shared  the 
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small  interests  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  drew  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  to  Maria,  and  discovered  every  day  new  mental 
affinities  between  himself  and  her. 

Sonia  had  lived  with  them  since  their  marriage.  Before 
that,  however,  Nicholas  had  told  his  wife— with  many  self- 
reproaches  and  much  generous  praise  of  Sonia— all  that  had 
passed  between  himself  and  his  cousin,  and  had  begged  Maria 
always  to  be  kind  and  good  to  her.  Maria  had  felt  strongly 
that  her  husband  was  to  blame,  and  consequently  felt  ashamed 
m  Soma's  presence,  for  she  thought  that  Nicholas'  choice  must 
have  been  mfluenced  by  Sonia's  poverty.  The  countess  hud 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  girl,  and  tried  hard  to  love  her,  but  she 
simply  could  not.  Indeed,  sometimes  she  found  herself  cherish- 
ing unchantabiC  feelings  towards  her,  in  spite  of  her  utmost 
efforts  to  overcome  them. 

One  day  she  spoke  of  Sonia  and  her  own  unfairness  to  her 
fnend  Natacha. 

"  Now,  you  know,"  said  Natacha,  "  you  have  a  good  know- 
edge  of  the  Bible.   There  is  a  passage  in  it  which  exactly  fits 
her. 

How  so.?  "  inquired  Maria  in  astonishment. 
"  *  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hatli 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath  '    Do  you 
remember  it?   She  is  one  '  that  hath  not.'   Why  that  should 
be  so  I  do  not  know.   Perhaps  it  is  because  she  has  not  a 
particle  of  egoism  in  her.    At  all  events  she  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  from  whom  shall  be  taken  awa^•  even  that  whicli 
they  have— for  it  has  been  so  taken  away,    oometimes  I  feel 
terribly  sorry  for  her.   I  used  to  pray  that  Nicholas  would 
marry  her  eventually,  yet  I  always  had  a  presentiment  that  he 
would  not.    She  is  what  I  call  '  a  wasted  flower '—hke  the 
strawberry  flower.    Sometimes  I  feel  sorry  for  her,  but  at  oihc 
times  I  think  that  she  does  not  feel  it  as  we  should  have  done." 

Everafterthat,  in  spite  of  her  protests  to  Natacha  that  the  Bible 
words  were  not  meant  to  be  so  interpreted,  Maria  felt  when  she 
saw  Sonia,  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  agree  with  Natacha's 
reading  of  them.  True,  Sonia  hardly  seemed  to  trouble  herself 
about  her  position,  and  appeared  reconciled  to  her  fate  as  "  a 
wasted  flower."  She  seemed  to  care  less  for  individual  members 
of  the  family  than  for  the  family  as  a  whole.  Like  a  cat  it  was 
to  the  household  that  she  attached  herself  rather  than  to  its 
mmp.tes.  She  went  shopping  for  the  old  countess,  petted  and 
played  with  the  children,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any 
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small  service  which  lay  in  her  power-all  of  which  wr^  accepted 
with  a  less  than  adequate  measure  of  gratitude.      ,  ...  ^ 
The  establishment  at  Lissy-Gory  had  now  been  rebuilt,  but 
on  different  lines  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  late  prmce  s  time 
The  rebuilding  had  been  begun  in  days  of  po  verty,  so  "at 
everything  was  exceedingly  plain.   The  great  house,  though 
reared  on  the  original  foundations  of  stone,  was  made  only  ot 
wood,  and  plastered  only  on  the  inside,  while  the  floors  were  of 
unpainted  deal,  and  the  furniture  composed  o  the  simplest  of 
rough  sofas,  chairs,  arm-chairs,  and  tables-all  of  them  home- 
trade  from  birch  trees  grown  on  the  estate.   Nevertheless  the 
place  was  roomy  enough,  and  contained  accommodation  for 
Visitors  and  their  servants  as  well.   Sometimes  relatives  of  the 
Rostows  and  Bolkonskvs  would  come  and  stay  there  for  several 
months,  and  bring  with  them  their  families,  sixteen  horses  or  so, 
and  some  dozens  of  domestics.   Likewise,  four  times  a  year— 
on  the  name-davs  and  birthdays  of  the  host  and  hostes&-quite 
a  hundred  guests  would  arrive  to  spend  a  day  or  two  m  the 
house,  although  for  the  rest  of  the  year  a  regular  routine  of 
occuiitions  was  observed,  broken  only  by  meals  furnished  from 
the  resources  of  the  estate. 


CHAPTER  IX 


It  was  the  eve  of  the  winter  festival  of  St.  Nicholas— December 
rth  1820  That  year  Natacha,  with  her  husband  and  children, 
had  been  staying  with  her  brother  since  the  early  autumn.  At 
the  moment  Peter  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  whither  he  had  gone 
on  private  business  lasting  for  (so  he  had  said)  three  weeks,  but 
where  he  was  now  spending  his  seventh.  Neverthe  ess  he  was 
expected  back  every  moment.  On  that  same  5th  of  December 
the  Rostows  had  a  guest  in  the  person  ot  «n  old  jriend  ol 
Nicholas'— a  retired  general  named  Vassuii  ihedorovitch 

Denissow.  ,  ^  k» 

On  the  6th,  the  festive  day,  v/lien  many  guests  were  to  be 
entertained,  Nicholas  knew  that  he  would  have  to  take  off  his 
smock,  put  on  a  frockcoat  and  tight,  n.irrow-toed  boots,  and 
go  to  the  new  church  which  he  had  erected;  after  which  he 
would  be  expected  to  receive  congratulations,  to  prop  -  toasts, 
and  to  make  a  speech  about  the  civil  elections  and  .  ve  crops. 
The  etfe  of  the  festival,  however,  he  considered  he  might  spena 
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S  Rwl^^'^l*^*''  '^""^"^  ^^'^^""ts  of  the  bailiff 
of  Ruiza^-Bccounts  in  connection  with  the  property  belontin. 
to  his  wife's  nephew,     weU  as  wrote  a  couple  of  tosk^ffiers 

went  round  the  homestead  and  horse  and  cattirsteWe 
ir^'u- r?^,^^''  precautions  against  the  general  drunken- 
?^v«?' h  ^r^'^^Vr^d        onthc  occasion  of  the  moi?o^, 

SJjn^SV'l"""'^         '°  down  to  the  W 

table  (laid  for  twenty  persons  and  surrounded  by  the  whole  steff 

wiffTt  th  ubtT.^""^        ^'^J*^^"^^^  ^  word  wl^tf 
u        ^       ^l'  Madame  Bielova  (who 

acted  as  her  companion  ,  his  wife,  his  three  children^  the 
dulWs  governess,  th«r  tutor,  his  nephew,  his  nephewT^tor 

and  old  Michael  Ivanovitch  (formerly  architect  to  the  pW^d 
now  hving  in  retirement  at  Lissy-Gory)  ^  ' 

NichokrhJf  hi  rT^Tt  ¥      °PP°'^*^  the  table  to 

fh«n  cK  I  ^'''^'^  ^^'^  ^°  sat  down  in  his  place 

n^n^Jn     ri'"^'  '^^'^       gesture  with  which  he  unfolded  hi> 
napkin  and  abruptly  swept  aside  the  tumbler  and  wine  gla 
which  stood  before  him,  that  he  was  out  of  humour.  S^no 

S  Z'"'^^^^EP'";^u^^?  ^"^^  ''P'^^^^y  before  he  h^had 
his  soup,  and  when  he  had  come  straight  m  to  dimier  from  the 
estate.   Maria  knew  this  mood  of  his\ery  weU,  and  when  she 

haHfinfKl  K-  ^  ''''''^''l  "'^^^        would  wait  quietly  unt"  he 
had  finished  his  soup,  and  then  begin  to  talk  to  h^m  and  to  make 
him  confess  that  he  had  had  no  reason  to  be  angry  To^av 
wT?'/^'  quje  forgot  this  precaution  of  herVfor  it  hu  t 

he  FirstTaf  if  t  f"^         ^"^^t°"^  '"-^^-P- 
htr    TK      K         f  i^"*       ^^^^^     had  been,  and  he  told 
her    Then  she  asked  him  whether  everything  Was  going  on 
well  on  the  estate,  and  at  this  he  frowned  difcourac,!^^?  a 
though  irritated  at  her  umiatural  tone,  and  returned  feu 

"  Yet  whaT^^n  °h  '1!°"^^'       "°™t^^'^  to  herself. 

Yet  what  can  he  be  angry  with  me  for?  "   The  tone  in  which 

he  had  answered  her  had  told  her  of  iU-wiU  towards  herself  and  a 
desire  to  cut  short  the  conversation.  She  knew  that  heVwords 
had  been  forced  and  unnatural,  yet  she  had  felt  herself  uSe 
to  refrain  from  asking  the  questions  she  did 

However,  the  conversation  at  dinner-thanks  to  Denissow- 
soon  became  general  and  animated,  so  that  Maria  said  noTore 
to  her  husbMid  just  then,  but  when  everv  one  had  left  the  S 
and  gathered  round  the  old  countess  to  pay  her  theS  resi^ct^^ 
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Maria  bent  over  her  husband,  kissed  him,  and  asked  him  the 

reason  of  his  ill-temper  with  her. 

"  You  are  always  taking  strange  notions  into  your  head,"  he 
replied.    "  I  was  not  so  much  as  dreaming  of  being  angry  with 
vou."    Yet  the  first  word  always  ^  practically  said  to  her, 
•  Yes,  I  am  angr>',  but  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  the  reason 
why." 

Nicholas  lived  on  such  good  terms  with  his  wife  that  even 
Sonia  and  the  old  countess — both  of  whom,  from  instincts  of 
jealousy,  wished  to  see  a  difi«:ence  arise  between  the  inii — 
could  never  find  an  excuse  for  reproaching  h:".n.  ^  they  had 
their  moments  of  hostility,  so  that  at  times,  ana  -ticularly 
after  a  more  than  usually  happy  period,  a  feeling  ot  estrange- 
ment and  enmity  would  come  over  them  both.  This  feeling 
Inanifes^ed  itself  most  frequently  when  the  countess  was 
enceinte,  and  the  present  was  such  a  time. 

"  Well,  messieurj  et  mesdames"  "ent  on  Nicholas  loudly  and 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  gaiety  (it  seemed  to  Maria  that  he  spoke 
thus  on  purpose  to  ofiend  her),  "  I  have  been  on  my  legs  for  six 
ht  irs.  To-morrow  we  shall  all  of  us  have  to  work,  but  to-day 
let  us  rest," — and,  without  another  word  to  the  countess,  he 
went  into  the  small  drawing-room,  and  threw  himself  down  upon 
a  sofa. 

"  That  is  always  the  way,"  thought  the  countess.  "  He  will 
speak  to  every  .one  but  myself.  I  can  see— yes,  I  can  see  it 
clearly — that  I  am  repugnant  to  hua  whenever  I  am  in  this 
condition."  She  glanced  at  her  figure,  and  then  went  to  a 
mirror  to  look  at  her  sallow,  drawn  face,  with  its  eyes  showing 
larger  than  ever.  Everything  now  seemed  distasteful  to  her — 
both  the  chattering,  end  Denissow's  laughter,  and  Natacha's 
voice,  and  (above  all)  the  look  which  Sonia  swiftly  threw  her 
at  that  moment.  Sonia,  indeed,  was  always  the  first  oretext 
selected  by  the  countess  for  being  vexed  about  anything. 

Aft  r  sitting  a  while  with  her  guests  and  not  understanding  a 
word  of  what  they  were  saying,  she  quietly  left  the  room,  and 
went  to  the  nursery.  The  children  were  ridmg  to  Moscow  on 
chairs,  and  invited  her  to  accompany  them.  She  sat  down 
and  played  with  them  for  a  time,  but  the  thought  of  her  husbrnd 
and  his  unreasonable  anger  troubled  her  continually.  She 
rose,  and  walked  cautiously  on  tip-toe  towards  the  small 
drawing-room. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  not  asleep,  and  I  might  have  an  explanation 
•  In  the  Russian  this  v  jrd  comes  first  in  the  sentence. 
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w!Sin  j"bl'h1nH  "u^  '°  •  Andrusha,  her  eldest  boy,  waa 

■'  Chere  Mm,,  a  don,  je  croh  ;  it  est  li  fatimi  "  <i„;. 
who  met  her  at  tta  moment  in  the  large  dmw^S?roo^i„^oj' 

S^ria  a  d"ad'M  a™",  '""k^^  ^-"-d  "hat  seemf/^ 

disliked  toT^lltr'Af  at  o^^  T'  ^''^''"'^ 
within  at  once  another  snore  came  from 

m^in,  then  a  movement,  and  at  last  Nicholas'  reluS  W 

Marili''- VVW  h'  ^  "^"'"^"^'^  P^»<=«-       that  vou 

»  T     ,         ^^^^       come  he  e  for?  "  '  ' 

about.''t,e'^'e.':„^;;,?^  '  ^  ^™  ^yw^ere 

l«dt  to  the  nursery.   Five  minute  later  the  ktle  black^^^^^^^ 

S - -^'^'^  ^^BS 

w'cdS   ThT^l"^/^  ?  her  m^6the?s 

Knowledge.    The  black-eyed  voungster  pushed  boWlv  J  ill 

door,  ran  to  the  sofa  with  a  loud  paUeringTher  tby  feet  a^d 
&  teS  l^'H''  fathers  attitu'de  as  he  k^Tl  'e"^^^^ 
with  his  back  towards  her,  raised  herself  on  tip-toe,  Ld  kissed 
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the  hand  upon  which  his  head  was  resting.  Nicholas  turned 
round  with  a  kindly  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Natacha,  Natacha!  "  came  the  mother's  frightened  whis,  w 
from  outside  the  door.    "  Papa  wishes  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  No,  he  doesn't,  mamma,"  answered  the  little  girl  in  a  ttme 
ol  conviction.    "  He  is  smiling." 

Nicholas  put  his  legs  to  the  floor,  sat  up,  and  took  his  Uttle 
daughter  up  in  his  arms. 

"  Come  in,  Maria,"  he  said  lo  his  wife.  The  countess  entered 
the  room,  and  seated  herself  beside  her  husband. 

"  I  had  not  seen  that  Andrusha  was  following  me,"  she  said 
timidly.    "  I  am  so  sorry." 

Nicholas,  holding  the  Uttle  girl  by  one  arm,  glanced  at  his 
wife,  and,  seeing  the  contrite  look  on  her  face,  put  his  other  arm 
md  her,  and  kissed  her  hair. 
*  May  I  kiss  mamma.?  "  he  asked  the  tiny  Natacha. 
Natacha  laughed  shyly.    "  Yes,  yes— again,"  she  said  with 
a  cor  .landing  gesture  as  she  pointed  to  the  spot  where  Nicholas 
had  Kissed  his  wife  before. 

"I  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  have  thought  that  I 
was  cross,"  he  said,  answering  the  question  which  he  knew  was 
in  Maria's  mind. 

"  Ah,  but  you  cannot  think  how  unhappy  and  lonely  I  am 
when  you  behave  like  that.   To  me  it  always  seems  that—" 

"  Never  mind,  Maria.  It  was  all  my  folly.  How  you  do 
worry  yourself!  "  he  said  cheerfully. 

"  I  am  always  thinking  that  you  do  not  love  me — that  I  am 
ugly,  and  that  I  shall  always  be  so.  And  now— when— when 
I  am  like  this —  " 

"  How  absurd  you  are !  '  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,' 
you  know— not  the  other  way  about.  Only  a  Malvina  or 
women  of  that  kind  are  loved  for  their  beauty  alone.  Do  I 
love  my  wife?  Well,  I  do  not  so  much  love  her  as— how  can  I 
express  it?  Well,  by  saying  that,  without  you,  I  should  feel 
as  though  I  had  lost  a  favourite  cat.  I  should  feel  lost  and  able 
to  do  nothing.  Do  I  love  my  own  finger?  No,  but  if  it  were 
cut  off—" 

"  Oh  but  I  am  not  quite  the  same  thing.   Yet  I  understand 

you  all  the  sa.me.    You  are  not  angry  with  me,  then?  " 

"  Yes,  terribly  angry,"  he  said  with  a  smile  as  he  rose  and, 
smoothing  his  dishevelled  hair,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  Do  you  know,  Maria,  what  I  am  thinking  about?  "  he  began. 
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no:ZtT:Zf^^^^^^^  thoughts  aloud, 

of  asking  her  wherte"  hi  wished  to  hf '"k-      "^^^^  '^^^ 
That  he  took  for  granted    An  wi^K  T  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  course  it  had  occurred  to  her  alf^  ^"'^ 
his  scheme  of  invitinir  Peter  tn  tl-t   ^^^°^^'"g'y  he  told  her  of 

The  countess  list^tl  hh«  /^'"^  -^P^'"?- 

began,  in  her  tumTutter  ^7  then 

of  them  about  ?J^'children'      ^^^'^  '^^  ^'^^  a" 

"VVhat  a  little  woman  it  wf"  j  ■  ^ 

pomted  to  the  dimmJS^  Na tacha    "  V».!f  ^"""^^  ^ 

the  tiny  legs  with  h  s  hind  h/h"  "  Ste^ying 
the  reom  5ith  her    The  facL  "P  """^ 

looked  almost  foolishly  W  .     '"'^  »»<'  *wgl>ter 

th^  onl'  tr^Xfriai^tl- "  "J'''^-  lov. 
French.  '  M«na  whispered  to  him  in 

it'tl^s'lmem  rei'sltded't^  "k^       ™'  '»  ^"ow  if 
tteuoise  of  h<»f.beat:  as^TaSlg^S-;:^',^^^^^^^^ 
Some  one  has  just  arrived  " 

Wt  Jhrj^om."  "  I       «•  »d  «e,"  said  Maria  as  she 

li.*d\"gtergatfr^„Jtero'  "is 
he  dethroned  th?  hlZ^  Jt  T"'  u  ^'  o"'  breath, 
hor  to  his  heart  ffist^cm"',!^"";  P""^'  »<i  Pressed 
him  of  dancing  and  as  hf  P^„l?  /T2  "^^         ^ad  reminded 

'-.hewonde^en^t's^e^ttlta^Xl'^ 

glance  and  smile  to  the  h  ^fl^J^j  •  ^  V'  ^®  ^^^^  with  a 
have  to  part^il  ufnow."  ^    "^^"^    ^^'^  ^^"^''^  "  3^  wiU 
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Nicholas  departed,  hand  in  hand  with  his  daughter,  and  the 
countess  found  herself  alone  a  minute  in  the  room 

"Never  never  would  I  have  believed  that  I  could  be  so 
happy,  she  whispered  to  herself.  Her  face  broke  into  a  smile 
yet  on  the  mstant  a  sigh  came  also,  and  gentle  longing  showed 
Itself  m  the  depths  of  her  eyes.  It  was  as  though,  over  and 
above  the  happmess  which  she  was  now  experiencing  there 
existed  another  kmd  of  happiness,  unattainable  in  this  life  of 
which  abe  had  just  been  involuntarily  reminded.  ' 


CHAPTER  X 

Nat'cha  had  been  married  in  the  early  spring  of  i8r^,  and  by 
1820  was  m  possession  of  three  girls  and  a  boy.   To  have  a  boy 
had  always  been  her  dearest  wish,  and  she  suckled  him  herself, 
bhe  had  filled  out  and  become  stouter,  so  that  it  was  difficuh  to 
distinguish  in  the  buxom  mother  the  former  slender,  active 
.\  atacha.    The  lines  of  her  face  were  firmer,  and  r  Iways  wore  an 
expression  of  quiet  cheerfulness  and  good-nature.    Indeed  her 
face  contamed  .lone  of  the  constant  fire  and  animation  which  had 
formerly  constituted  its  greatest  charm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
often  looked  Oi-  with  her  bod",  and  evinced  no  sign  of  a  soui 
behind  it.    In  saort,  she  resembled  a  fine,  vigorous,  prcductive 
hen.    Yet  there  were  -ertaiii  rare  occasions  when  the  old  fire 
Jlamed  up  in  her  again    Those  occasions  were  when— «s  now— 
her  husband  had  returned  from  a  journey,  or  when  one  of  her 
children  was  recovering  from  an  illness,  or  when  she  and  Maria 
were  recalling  reminiscences  of  Prince  Andrew  (she  supposed 
her  husoand  to  be  jealous  of  the  prince's  memory,  and  so  never 
mentioned  the  latter  in  Peter's  presence),  or  (most  rarely  of  all) 
wheri  seme  unusual  occasion  induced  her  to  sing— an  accom- 
plishment which  she  had  altogether  dropped  since  hei  marrajje 
At  such  times  the  revival  of  tie  old  fire  in  her  ample,  but  comdv" 
fonn  made  her  look  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Since  their  marriage  she  and  her  husband  had  lived  succes- 
sively in  Moscow  m  St.  Petersburg,  at  a  village  near  Moscow, 
and  at  her  mother's— at  Nicholas's.  Society  saw  little  of  the 
young  Countess  Besoukhow,  and  those  who  did  see  her  found  her 
unsatisfactory,  since  she  was  ither  sociable  nor  ingratiatin'- 
It  was  not  that  she  liked  isc..ition  (though,  as  a  matter  of  fact! 
she  hardly  knew  whether  she  liked  it  or  not-on  the  whole  she 
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thought  not)  so  much  as  that  the  duties  of  bearing,  rearing,  and 
feeding  children  and  participating  in  every  moment  of  hor 
husband's  life  could  not  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled  except  by 
remmncing  the  world.   All  who  had  known  her  before  her 

marriage  were  astonished  at  the  change  which  it  wrought  in 
her,  as  though  it  were  something  extraordmary.  Only  the  old 
countess,  wh(Me  maternal  instinct  had  always  told  her  that 
Natacha's  waywardness  proceeded  solely  from  the  need  of  a 
family  and  a  husband  (as,  indeed,  Natacha  herself  had  once 
avowed,  le^s  in  jes^  than  in  earnest,  at  Otradnoe),  was  surprised 
that  these  people  who  had  never  understood  her  daughter  should 
feel  astonishment  at  the  change,  and  often  repeated  that  she  had 
always  known  that  Natacha  would  provu  an  exemplary  wife 
and  mother.  "  Only,"  the  uld  countess  would  add,  "  she 
carries  her  l^ve  for  her  husband  and  children  to  extreme  limits, 
so  that  it  almost  seems  silly." 

Natacha  did  not  follow  the  golden  rule  prescribed  by  sensible 
people,  and  especially  by  the  French,  that  a  woman  who  gets 
married  ought  not  to  neglect  herself  afterwards  and  throw 
away  her  talents,  but  rather  that  she  ought  to  pay  more  attention 
to  her  appearance  P"en  than  she  had  done  in  girlhood,  and  so  to 
captivate  her  husband  even  more  than  had  been  the  case  when 
he  was  a  bachelor.  Natacha,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  laid 
aside  all  her  charms,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  had  been  her 
singing.  Indeed,  she  laid  it  aside  for  that  very  reason — that  it 
was  so  great  a  charm.  Nor  did  she  pay  any  further  heed  to  her 
manners,  nor  to  her  refinement  of  speech,  nor  to  the  art  of 
showing  herself  to  her  husband  in  attractive  poses,  nor  to  her 
toilet,  nor  to  the  rule  of  never  demanding  anything  of  her 
husband.  In  fact,  she  contravened  every  one  of  these  rules. 
She  felt  that  the  charms  which  her  instinct  had  formerly  taught 
her  to  use  would  now  look  ridiculous  in  her  husliand's  e/es. 
since  he  was  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  whole  heart 
from  the  very  first,  and  left  no  comer  of  it  hidden  from  his 
?ight.  She  ielt  that  the  bond  between  her  and  her  hva^oand 
rested,  not  on  the  poetical  sentiments  which  had  attracted  him 
to  her  at  first,  but  on  sentiments  as  indefinite — ^though  also  as 
strong — as  the  bond  which  bound  her  body  to  her  soul. 

To  ange  her  hair  en  coiffure,  to  wear  corsets,  and  to  sing 
balk  just  in  order  to  attract  her  husband  would  have  seemed 
to  her  as  strange  as  to  deck  herself  out  to  please  only  herself. 
To  adorn  her  person  to  please  others  might  have  been  agreeable 
to  her — she  did  not  quite  know  whether  it  would  or  not — but  at 
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.11  events  it  was  never  done.  In  fact  the  chief  reason  why  she 
J?vr^Sd  an^attention  o  her  singing  or  dress  or  cho.ce  of 
words  was  tl.at  she  •  >■  /er  }  id  occasion  to  do  so. 

We  all  know  that  "  numan  being  may  become  entirely 
ab^^rbed  in  one  subject,  however  trifling.it  be    ^Ve  «11  kn^ 
to  that  no  subject  is  so  trifling  as  to  be  mapa'  le  .b«"n<^ 
d^eS^ent  wh^en  the  wh  .le  attention  of  a  hu-^"^e,n, 
rentrated  upon  it.   The  sub  ect  which  absorbed  all  Natachai 
Ses  wafher  family-....  her  husband  (whom  she  me«it  to 
hold  so  tightly  as  always  to  remain  her  undivided  property), 
£er  hou^^nd  her  children  (who.  of  course,  had  to  born^ 
reared  fed,  and  educated).   The  further  she  penetrated-not 
only  wi  S  her  irtellect,  bit  wif-  her  whole  ^'>".»  •H'^  ^J"?" 
bto  the  subject  which  absorbed      ,  the  mot     <d  that  subject 
develop  under  her  cultivation,  and  the  v  caker    d  more  msi^ 
St  did  her  powers  to  cope  with  it  appr  ir  to  her:  with  the 
St  that  though  she  concentrated  :(.e  whole  of  them  upon 
Zt  one?iCshe  never  sue led  m  a  u.g  all  that  she  thought 

*liket^i^;S' discussions  and  opinion,  on  the  rights  of 
women  and  on  ihe  relations,  freedom,  and  rights  of  married 
coZes  were  not  then  called  "  questions  "  as  they  are  now,  they 
exited  Tust  the  same.   Yet  Natacha  not  only  took  no  interest 
in  such  questions,  but  simplv  did  not  understand  theri.  Then, 
S  nJw  those  questions  existed  only  for  persons  who  see  m 
maSe  nothing  bevond  the  pleasure  which  husband  and  wife 
may  deWrom  one  another--who  see  onh-  the  basis  of  marriage 
Td  nTtL  whole  significance  of  the  family.   These  questions 
and  opmions  of  to-day-the  question  .or  instance,  of  how  to^et 
the  most  satisfaction  out  of  one's  dinner-d.d  not  then  ex  st, 
and  do  not  now,  for  persons  of  whom  the  aim  o  dinner  is  sus- 
?enance"and  of  cohabitation  a  family.    If  the  aim  of  dinner  is 
he  nourishment  of  the  body,  then  the  human  being  vv^o 
suddenly  begins  to  eat  two  dinners  attains,  it  may  be,  great 
satisfac^on  but  not  his  or  her  aim,  seeing  that  two  dinners  are 
i^Stible  to  the  stomach.    If,  also,  the  aim  of  marriage  is  a 
Sy  then  he  or  she  who  seeks  to  have  a  number  of  wives  or 
h^S^ds  attains,  it  may  be,  great  se^^sfaction,  but  can  neve 
b  Ly  case  possess  a  family.    If  the  ami  of  dinner  is  sustemnce, 
^dtfiai  of  marriage  a  familv,  the  wholr  question  is  decided  by 
merel!^l?  n^no  more  than  the  stomach  can  digest  or  by  havmg 
r  more  wives  or  husbands  than  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  r?amUy-t...  one  wife  or  one  husband  only.  Natacha  had 
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needed  a  husband,  and  a  husband  had  been  gi  .en  her,  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  had  given  her  a  family.  For  any  other  husband-^ 
even  for  a  better  one— she  saw  no  necessity,  but,  inasmuch  as 
all  her  mental  faculties  were  bent  upon  the  service  of  that 
husband  >uid  her  family,  she  could  not  imagine,  nor  see  any 
interest  m  imagining,  what  things  might  have  been  like  if  they 
had  been  otherwise. 

She  had  no  love  for  society  in  general,  and  for  that  very  reason 
she  loved  the  society  of  her  relatives— of  the  Countess  Maria, 
her  brother,  her  mother,  and  Sonia— the  more.    She  liked  the 
society  of  people  upon  whom  she  could  emerge  with  great  strides 
from  the  nursery— clad  only  in  a  dishevelled  dressing-gown, 
and  her  face  beaming— for  the  purpose  of  showing  them  a  diaper 
stained  yellow  instead  of  green,  and  hearing  their  congratula- 
tions that  the  child  was  so  much  better.    In  fact,  she  became 
so  careless  of  herself  that  her  dresses,  her  coiffure,  her  rough  and 
ready  expressions,  her  jealousy  (she  was  jealous  of  Sonia,  of  the 
govemness,  of  every  woman,  pretty  or  the  reverse)  grew  to  be 
stock  jests  among  her  kinsfolk.   The  general  opinion  was  that 
Peter  was  completely  under  her  thumb,  and  in  very  truth  it 
was  the  case.   From  the  earhest  days  of  their  married  life 
Natacha  had  made  her  demands  upon  him  plain,  and  though 
Peter  had  been  much  surprised  at  this  entirely  new  view  adopted 
by  his  wife— the  view  that  every  moment  of  his  hfe  should  belon'^ 
to  her  and  the  family— he  had  benefited  from  her  insistence'' 
and  yielded  to  it.  ' 

The  subordination  of  Peter  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  not 
only  was  he  never  to  venture  to  nurse  the  children,  but  never  to 
dare  to  speak  smilingly  to  another  woman,  never  to  go  to  a  club 
for  dinner  merely  in  order  to  pass  the  time,  never  to  spend  money 
on  whims,  and  never  to  go  away  for  long  visits  except  on  busi- 
ness affairs  (among  which  his  wife  included  his  scientific  pursuits 
—matters  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  but  to  which  she  attached 
the  greatest  importance).    In  return,  Peter  had  full  licence, 
when  at  home,  to  manage  himself  and  his  family  as  he  pleased' 
There  Natacha  assumed  the  position  of  her  husband's  slave* 
and  the  whole  household  walked  on  tiptoe  when  Peter  was 
engaged  in  reading  or  writing  m  his  study.   He  had  only  to 
express  a  command  for  it  to  be  obeyed— a  wish,  and  Natacha 
leapt  to  fulfil  it. 

The  entire  household  was  ruled  by  what  figured  as  the  orders 
of  the  husband— x.^.  by  Peter's  wishes,  which  Natacha  en- 
deavoured always  to  anticipate.  How  and  where  they  should 
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live,  whom  they  should  know,  Natacha's  ties  and  pursuits,  the 
education  of  the  childrwi-^iot  only  were  all  these  thing  ordained 
according  to  Peter's  expressed  will,  but  his  wife  likewise  en- 
deavoured to  draw  deductions  from  any  ideas  which  he  expressed 
in  conversation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  always  guessed  cor- 
rectly the  substance  of  his  wishes,  and,  that  done,  she  held  him 
firmly  to  what  he  had  chosen.  If  he  tried  to  change  his  mind 
she  used  his  original  choice  as  a  weapon  for  effecting  his  reduction. 
Thus,  during  the  tedious  and  (to  Peter)  always  memorable  time 
which  followed  upon  the  birth  of  their  first  delicate  baby,  and 
when,  tlirough  being  obliged  to  change  its  wet  nurse  three  times 
in  succession,  Natacha  fell  ill  with  worry,  Peter  one  day  told 
her  of  Rousseau's  ideas  (with  which  he  was  in  entire  agreement)on 
the  subject  of  the  unnatural  and  deleterious  effect  of  having  wet 
nurses  at  all.  Accordingly,  when  the  next  baby  arrived,  she 
resisted  both  her  mother,  the  doctors,  and  her  husband  himself 
when  they  urged  her  not  to  suckle  the  child  herself  (as  though 
it  were  a  thing  altogether  unheard  of  and  harmful !),  but  insisted 
thenceforth  in  bringing  up  all  her  children  at  her  own  breast. 

It  often  happened,  too,  that,  in  moments  of  friction,  the 
husband  and  wife  would  quarrel,  but,  if  so,  it  always  happened 
that,  long  after  the  actual  dispute,  Peter  would  suddenly  be 
surprised  and  pleased  to  find  his  wife  expressing,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  the  very  idea  about  which  they  had  quarrelled — 
and  not  the  idea  alone,  but  the  idea  purged  of  any  personal 
element  which  Peter  had  imported  into  it  during  the  heat  of 
dispute.  Thus,  after  seven  years  of  married  life,  Peter  was  able 
to  feel  a  comforting,  assured  conviction  that  he  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  after  all.  This  he  could  do  because  he  saw  himself 
reflected  in  his  wife.  In  himself  he  could  feel  the  good  and  the 
bad  mingling  witJi  and  infecting  one  another,  but  in  her  he  saw 
reflected  only  what  was  good  in  him,  since  everything  else  she 
rejected.  This  power  of  reflection  in  her  was  due  to  no  logical 
scheme,  but  constituted  a  power  of  quite  another— a  secret  and 
independent — kind. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Two  months  ago— x.^.  since  they  had  come  to  stay  with  the 
Rostows— Peter  had  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Theodore 
summoning  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  decision  of  some  im- 
portant questions  which  were  then  occupying  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  an  association  of  which  Peter  was  one  of  the  prin- 
apal  founders.  As  soon  as  she  had  read  the  letter  (she  read  all 
her  husband's  letters)  Natacha  voluntarily  advised  Peter  to  go 
to  St.  Petersburg,  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  that  she  would  miss 
him  greatly  m  his  absence.   To  all  that  constituted  the  intel- 
lectual, the  abstract,  work  of  her  husband  she  attributed  (since 
she  did  not  understand  it)  an  immense  importance,  and  was 
constantly  afraid  of  being  a  hindrance  to  its  progress.  To 
Peter  s  diffident,  questioning  glance  after  she  had  read  the  letter 
she  replied  that  he  might  go  so  long  as  he  kept  strictly  to  the 
date  of  his  return,  and  in  the  end  he  obtained  four  weeks'  leave 
of  absence. 

The  term  of  that  leave  had  expired  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
Natacha  had  since  been  in  a  constant  state  of  ner  ousness,  grief 
and  anger.   Denissow,  the  discontented  retired  general  who  had 
been  staying  with  the  Rostows  throughout  those  two  weeks,  had 
gazed  at  her  with  pained  surprise,  as  at  a  bad  portrait  of  some 
one  whom  he  knew  well.    Her  despondent,  uninterested  air 
her  awkward  answers,  and  her  talk  about  her  children  were  just 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  a  certain  old  flame  of  his.  Natacha 
had  been  depressed  and  irritable  during  the  whole  of  the  two 
weeks,  but  never  more  so  than  when  Sonia  or  Maria  had  sought 
to  comfort  her  by  making  excuses  for  Peter  or  by  inventing 
reasons  for  his  delay. 
"  That  is  all  mere  folly  and  rubbish,"  Natacha  had  answered 
The  mischief  comes  of  those  intellectual  ideas  of  his,  which 
lead  to  nothing,  and  of  those  idiotic  associations  of  his."'  This 
too,  concerning  the  very  pursuits  to  which  she  had  hitherto 
attached  such  immense  importance!  Then  she  had  departed 
to  the  nursery  to  feed  her  one  little  boy,  Petia.   Nobody  in  the 
the  world  could  have  said  anything  so  wise,  so  reassuring,  to 
her  as  did  this  little  three-months-old  being  when  he  was  laid  at 
her  breast  and  she  could  feel  the  movements  of  his  lips  and  the 
nuzzling  of  his  tiny  nose.   That  Uttle  being  said  to  her:  "  You 
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may  be  angry,  you  may  be  jealous,  you  may  be  wishing  to 
revenge  yourself  upon  him,  you  may  be  feeling  frightened  on  his 
account,  but  he  is  here  in  me,  he  is  here  in  me ! "  To  this  no 
answer  could  be  returned,  for  it  was  more  than  true. 

So  often  did  Natacha  have  recourse  to  her  baby  during  those 
two  weeks  of  anxiety,  and  so  much  time  did  she  spend  over  him, 
that  she  overfed  him,  and  he  fell  ill.  She  was  horror-struck  at 
this,  although  it  was  just  what  she  needed,  for,  so  long  as  she  was 
looking  after  him,  she  found  it  easier  to  bear  the  anxiety  about 
her  husband.  The  evening  that  Peter's  cab  sounded  at  the 
door  she  had  just  fed  the  baby,  when  the  nurse-girl,  who  knew 
how  much  it  would  please  her  mistress,  ran  softly,  but  swiftly, 
and  with  a  beaming  face,  into  the  room. 

"  Has  he  come,  then?  "  asked  >iatacha  in  a  hasty  whisper, 
but  fearing  to  stir  lest  she  should  waken  the  sleeping  infant. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  nursemaid's  whisper  in  answer. 

The  blood  flew  to  Natacha's  face,  and  her  feet  made  an  in- 
voluntary movement  under  her,  but  to  get  up  and  run  to  rhe 
portico  was  impossible  at  that  moment.  Just  then  the  child 
opened  its  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  "  So  there  you  are,"  it 
seemed  to  say,  and  then  lazily  smacked  its  lips  again.  Gently 
withdrawing  her  breast,  Natacha  rocked  him  a  moment  and 
then  handed  him  to  the  nursemaid.  The  next  minute  she  was 
speeding  towards  the  door.  Yet  she  had  no  sooner  reached  it 
than  she  stopped  (as  though  ihe  felt  her  conscience  pricking  her 
for  letting  her  delight  take  her  away  from  baby  so  soon)  and 
looked  round.  The  nursemaid,  her  elbows  stuck  out,  was  just 
lifting  him  over  the  rails  of  his  cot. 

"Yes,  go,  go,  ma'am!  Do  not  be  disturbed  about  him," 
whispered  the  girl  with  a  smile  and  with  the  familiarity  which 
soon  arises  between  nurse  and  mistress,  and  Natacha  fled  on 
light  feet  towards  the  portico.  Denissow,  who  was  just  issuing, 
pipe  in  hand,  from  the  study  into  the  hall,  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  in  a  new  guise.  A  clear,  brilliant,  joyous,  light  was  stream- 
ing in  abundance  from  her  transfigured  face. 

"  He  has  arrived!  "  she  exclaimed  as  she  sped  past  hi  n,  and 
Denissow  somehow  felt  that  he  too  was  pleased  that  Peter  had 
returned,  little  though  he  liked  him.  Running  into  the  portico, 
Natacha  saw  there  a  taD  figure  clad  in  a  fur  coat,  and  unwind- 
ing a  scarf. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  he!  "  she  said  to  herself  as,  fl3nmg  to  him,  she 
embraced  him,  pressed  her  head  to  his  bosom,  and  then,  drawing 
a  little  away  from  him  again,  gazed  into  his  red,  frost-coated, 
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delighted  face.  "  Yes,  it «  he  1 "  she  exclaimed  a«am.  "lam 
happy  now,  and  contented  and—" 

K^K  j"u  "If"^^  she  remembered  all  the  pangs  of  waiting  which 
she  had  had  to  go  through  during  the  last  two  weeks,  and  the 
joy  which  was  beaming  from  her  face  suddenly  vanished  She 
frowned,  and  a  flood  of  reproaches  and  bitter  words  beian  to 
descend  upon  Peter.  w 
"  Yes,  it  is  aU  very  well  for  you  to  look  comfortable  and  merry 
for  you  hav.  been  enjoying  yourself;  but  what  about  me  ?  A  lot 
you  cared  about  the  children !  Here  have  I  been  feeding  them 
until  my  mi\k  ran  dry!  p^tia  has  been  at  death's  door  while 
you^have  been  enjoying  yourself  I  Yes,  it  was  all  very  well  for 

Peter  knew  that  he  was  innocent  in  th  matter,  since  he  could 
not  possibly  have  returned  any  sooner.  He  also  knew  that 
ugly  though  this  outburst  looked,  it  would  pass  awav  in  a 
moment  or  two.  Above  all,  he  knew  that  he  himself  was  in 
occellent  temper  and  spirits.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
burst  out  laughing,  but  had  not  the  hardihood  to  do  so,  so  he 
puUed  a  pitiful,  frightened  face,  and  cringed  humbly  befire  his 

"  I  swear  to  God  I  could  not  come  home  sooner.  But  what 
has  l>een  the  matter  with  P^tia?  " 

"  Never  mind.  Come  in  now.  You  would  be  sorry  if  vou 
knew  what  a  state  I  have  been  in  without  you,  and  how  I  have 
been  worrymg  myself." 

"  Then  are  you  quite  well.?  " 

Sfw^l  ^I"^-  "^^P^ied,  without  letting 

go  of  his  hands,  and  the  pair  departed  to  their  rooms 

When  Nicholas  and  his  wife  came  to  look  for  Peter,  he  was  in 
tlT'Ti  hoWxng  his  little  son  in  the  huge  palm  of  his  right 
hand,  and  dangling  him  up  and  down.  On  his  broad  face,  with 
Its  enormous  lipless  mouth,  was  a  fixed  and  happy  smile.  The 
storm  had  long  ago  dispersed,  and  the  sun  was  shining  clearly 
and  joyously  from  Natacha's  face  as  she  looked  approvingly  at 
her  husband  and  child.  v^vuigiy  ai 

T^'l^f^  ?S  T  ™^"^^f  -^^      ^  '^^nted  to  to  Prince 

ineodore?    she  was  asking  him. 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

,C  u\  ^"^"^  ^''T^  he  is  holding  it!  "  (by  "  it »  Natacha  meant 
the  baby's  head)    "How  he  frightened  me!-And  did  you 
the  prmcess?    I  am  sure  she  would  love  that  darUng 
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"  Yes,  think  how  she  would !  " 

At  that  moment  Niche' \s  and  Maria  entered  the  room. 
Peter  went  to  greet  tb  ■  ,  hi ;  son  still  resti  ^  in  his  arms;  but, 
although  he  duly  ani.  ..ered  his  visitors'  qi.  tions,  it  was  clear 
that,  despite  the  interesting  news  he  had  to  tell  them,  the  baby 
with  the  cap  on  its  nodding  head  was  absorbing  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention. 

"  What  a  dear!  "  exclaimed  Maria  as  she  looked  at  the  little 
one  and  began  playing  with  it.  "  I  cannot  think  "—here  she 
turned  to  her  husband—"  how  you  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  such 
a  bundle  of  charms  as  this." 

"  Well,  1  cannot  see  it,"  said  Nicholas,  looking  coldly  at  the 
baby.    "  Just  a  lump  of  flesh,  that  is  all.   Come,  Peter." 

"  He  is  the  kindest  father  in  the  world  really,"  said  IMaria  in 
justification  of  her  husband;  "though  only  when  they  have 
become  a  year  or  two  older." 

"  Peter  nurses  our  babies  splendidly,"  said  Natacha.  "  He 
says  that  the  palm  of  his  hand  is  just  made  for  a  baby's  back. 
See  him." 

"  Yes— better  than  for  this,"  remarked  Peter  with  a  smile  as 
he  took  hold  of  tb'  child  and  handed  it  to  the  nursemaid. 


CHAPTER  XII 

As  always  happens  in  a  real  family,^  the  household  at  Lissy- 
Gory  contained  several  entirely  different  communes  which, 
while  preserving  each  of  them  their  individuality,  made  conces- 
sio  ,  to  the  rest,  and  thus  combined  to  form  a  single  harmonious 
whole.  Each  event  which  occurred  in  the  house  brought  equal 
joy  or  sorrow,  was  of  equal  importance  or  the  1  erse,  to  aii 
those  communes,  while  at  the  same  time  each  separ  ate  com- 
mune had  own  reasons  for  rejoicing  or  sorrowing  over  a  given 
event.  Thus  Peter's  return  was  an  important  and  joyful  occa- 
sion, and  was  expressed  as  such  by  every  one.  The  servants — 
the  truest  judges  of  their  employers,  since  they  judge,  not  by 
what  they  hear  them  say  nor  by  any  expression  of  sentiments, 
but  by  deed'  and  modes  of  life— were  glad  that  Peter  had 
returned,  for  ine  reason  that  they  knew  tliat,  so  long  as  he  was 
at  home,  the  count  would  cease  his  daily  round  of  the  estate, 

^The  author  means  the  old-time  natriarchal  family  of  grandparents 
with  all  their  married  or  unmarried  descendants.  ' 
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and  be  in  a  better  and  kinder  mood.  Likewise  there  would  be 
handsome  presents  for  them  all  at  festival  time.  The  children 
and  their  governesses  rejoiced  at  Peter's  return  because  no  one 
extended  to  them  a  share  of  the  commc :  life  so  murh  as  he  did 
He  alone  could  play  that  one  piece  of  his  on  the  clavichord— 
the  piece  which,  as  he  himself  said,  would  do  for  cverv  sort  of 
weU*^^^  coming  represented  rich  present  for 'them  as 

Little  Nicolenka,  who  was  now  a  slim  yountrster  of  fifteen 
with  curly  flaxen  hair  and  beautiful  eyes,  as  well  as  of  a  delicate 
and  highly-strung  temperament,  rejoiced  at  Peter's  return  for 
the  reason  that "  Uncle  »  Peter,  as  he  called  him,  was  the  object 
of  his  passionate  adoration  and  a  Jection.    No  one  had  inspired 
this  immense  affection  in  Nicolenka,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  very  seldom  saw  Peter.    His  guardian,  the  Countess  Maria" 
tried  by  every  means  to  induce  the  boy  to  love  her  husband  as 
she  did  herself,  but,  though  Nicolenka  liked  him,  his  liking  had 
m  It  just  a  shade  of  contempt.   Peter,  however,  he  simplv 
worshipped.    He  had  no  desirr  to  be  a  hussar  or  a  knight  of  St 
Georrre  as  h: ,  Uncle  Nicholas  had  been.    What  he  wanted  to 
become  was  a  learned,  clever,  good-natured  savant  like  Peter 
in  Peter's  presence  his  face  never  ceased  to  beam,  and  when  the 
great  man  spoke  to  him  the  boy  would  blush  and  sigh.   Not  a 
word  of  what  Peter  was  saying  would  he  miss,  and  afterward'^ 
he  would  recall  and  puzzle  over— either  with  Dessalles  or  alone 
—each  separate  word  that  his  idol  had  uttered.   Peter's  past 
lite;  his  misfortunes  up  to  1812— misfortunes  of  which  Nico- 
lenka had  succeeded,  through  fragments  overheard,  in  forming 
for  himself  a  dim,  legendary  picture;  his  adventures  in  Moscow  ; 
his  imprisonment;   Plato  Karataiew  (or  whom  the  boy  had 
heard  from  Peter  himself);  his  love  for  Natacha  (whom  Nico- 
lenka also  loved  devotedly);  and,  above  all,  his  friendship  for 
his  (Nicolenka  s)  father,  whom  the  boy  could  not  remember— 
aU  this  elevated  Peter,  in  his  eyes,  to  the  position  of  a  saint  and 
hero.    From  stray  references  to  his  father  and  Natacha,  from 
the  freedom  with  which  Peter  spoke  of  the  dead  man,  and  from 
Vr   subdued,  reverent  way  in  which  Natacha  also  mentioned 
r     name,  the  boy,  who  was  just  beginning  to  guess  at  love 
conceived  the  idea  that  his  father  had  once  been  in  love  with 
Natacha,  and  had  committed  her,  at  his  death,  to  his  friend's 
care.   That  father,  of  whom  the  boy  had  no  recollection,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  divinity  incapable  even  of  being  imagined,  as 
well  as  a  bemg  of  whom  he  never  thought  but  with  a  softening 
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of  the  heart  and  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  longing.  Thus 

Nicolenka  v  s  pleased  when  Peter  returned. 

The  guests,  for  their  part,  welccmed  Peter  as  a  man  who 
could  enliven  and  knit  together  any  society  that  he  was  in.  The 

younger  house-serv^ants  were  glad  of  a  friend  under  whom  life 
went  easier  and  quieter,  while  the  elder  ores  were  pleased  with 
the  expectation  of  presents,  and  with  the  fact  that  Natacha 
had  now  recovered  her  spirits. 

Peter,  ol  course,  was  conscious  of  these  different  views  taken 
of  himself  by  the  various  communes,  r.nd  hastened  .0  give  each 
of  the  latter  what  it  expected.  He  was  the  most  unbusiness- 
like and  forgetful  of  men,  but  vith  the  help  of  a  list  drawn  up 
for  him  by  his  wife  he  had  mana^Tcd  to  buy  everything  that  was 
needed,  including  his  mother's  and  brother's  commissions,  a 
dress  for  Madame  Bielova,  and  toys  for  his  liephews.  Ir.  the 
early  days  of  his  married  life  this  requirement  of  his  wite's— 
that  »ie  should  remember  and  purchase  every  single  article 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  buy — had  seemed  to  him  a  strange 
thing,  and  he  had  been  greatly  in.pressed  by  her  serious  dis- 
pleasure when,  on  his  first  return  from  an  expedition,  she  found 
that  he  had  forgotten  everything.  In  time,  however,  he  got 
used  to  it.  Knowing  how  careful  Natacba  was  never  to  entrust 
him  with  a  commission  for  herself^  as  well  as  to  entrust  him 
with  commissions  for  others  only  when  she  herself  was  not 
going  with  him,  he  had  taken  special  boyish  pleasure— a 
pleasure  wliich  surprised  even  hrii^elf— in  buying  these  various 
gifts  for  the  entire  household  and  forgetting  nobody.  If  he 
deserved  any  blame  from  Natacha  it  was  because  he  had  bought 
and  spent  too  much.  To  her  many  failings,  as  most  people 
thought  them,  or  her  virtues,  as  Peter  considered  them  to  be, 
Natacha  certainly  added  that  of  thriftiness.  From  the  time 
when  he  had  begun  to  live  in  a  large  house  and  have  a  family 
entailing  large  expenses  he  had  been  surprised  to  find  that  he 
spent  only  half  of  what  he  had  done  before,  and  that  his  lately 
disorganised  finances— disorganised  chiefly  by  his  first  wife's 
debts— had  begun  to  fall  into  order.  Life  was  cheaper  for  him 
because  his  life  was  now  restricted.  The  most  expensive 
luxury  in  lite— namely,  the  sort  of  life  which  is  liable  to  be 
changed  from  day  to  day— he  no  longer  possessed,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  possess  it  again.  He  felt  that  his  order  of  existence 
was  now  settled  once  and  for  all  till  death — that  to  change  it 
was  not  in  his  power,  and  that  that  order  was  an  inexpensive  one. 

It  was  with  a  cheerful,  smiling  countenance  that  he  now 
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spread  out  his  presents.  "  Look  at  it!  "  he  cried  as  in  shon. 
n»n's  fMh,on,  he  turned  over  a  width  of  material  N^tach?" 
who  was  holding  her  eldest  girl  on  her  knees,  tumedher  beJm  fn^ 
eyes  from  her  husband  to  what  he  was  showing  her  ^ 

th*  luTl    /  ^-^^^  2!*^°^*^  "  as 'she  fingered 

J^Sbles,  di?it7otf"^^-  "^-^  -  -1 

He  told  her  the  price. 

"  Too  dear,"  commented  Natacha.    "  However,  how  oleaseH 
mamma  and  the  children  will  be!   Only,  it  wa^  io  lo^  vour 

irX^l'^"^  -  "repress  a  sS 

^infnf^Z  at  ?  g^een  plume  set  with  pearls-a 

kind  of  ornament  which  was  just  then  coming  into  fasSon. 

knoJl-rsat"'"^"*^^'*^*'^-  Q^b^ysand  J,^,you 

thZLTde^^-StniT/'S'^**  ^he  laid  the 

£t-?wUl  ^bl^el H^^^^^^^^^^ 

room-their  arms  piled  to  their  noses  with  parcel  ^ 
Ihe  old  coontws— now  over  sixty— had  grey  hair  and  a  ran 
framing  her  wrinkled  face  with  a  frill,  whilf  hL^per  lip  had 
fallen  in  and  her  eyes  were  dim.  Since  the  deaths  of  her 
husband  and  son,  following  so  closelv  upon  one  another  she 

aons,  nor  did  she  ask  anything  of  life.  All  that  she  .  .ked  for 
was  peac^and  peace  she  would  find  only  in  deatii  itself 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  death  did  not  come  to  her  she  had  o 
'  *?  ^r.^^'-  P^'^ers  of  life.  She  evinced  to  a  rerSarkab  e 
degree  the  tratts  to  be  found  only  in  very  youn^  chfldrtn  «nH 
bu7n?  ' No  outward  afm  was^isSle'nte?  Se 

iWi^ot^  ^i^'  "'2!!;'^     ^''''''^^S  her  various  faculSes  ^d 
instincts.   She  needed  to  eat  a  little  to  sIpph  »  lif^^i^  *  !u-  , 
a  little,  to  talk  a  little,  to  weep  a  httle  to  w?rk  a  Mttl.  tn"^"^ 
her  temper  a  littl^-but  onl/beiause'  L^ssessed 
a  stomach,  muscles,  nerves  and  a  liver    All  thU  fh-  i^"!  ' 
though  moved  to  it  by  nothing  e.UrZ'Ld  dig  J?  f^J^n 
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Sh?.n^S  ^T"u  ""'"^^•^te  one  for  which  thev  are  stLTmr! 
She  spoke  only  because  it  was  a  physical  necessity  to  herT 
use  her  tongue  a  httle;  she  wept  as  a  child  weeps-L.,  be4u  e 
o'on  Wh^  necessary  for  it  to  use  its  lachrymal glandsTZd 
so  on  What,  in  people  possessed  of  their  full  health  ^ 
strength,  would  seem  purpose  was,  in  her,  merelv  preLxt 

Ihus  m  the  morning-especially  if  she  had  eaten  anything 
very  rich  over-night-she  was  apt  to  feel  the  need  o^  be  nS 

irilf"^  'fT^  P^^^^^^      being  so4amd/ 

the  deafness  of  Madame  Bielova.    She  would  begin  by  rvina 

the  room-such  as,    I  thmk  it  is  a  little  warmer  to-day  mv 

What?   Has  he  returned?"  or  something  like  that  th^ 

Another  of  her  pretexts  was  her  snuff,  which,  on  such  occa- 
Mo^,  always  seemed  to  her  either  too  dry  o;  too  damn  or 
badly  ground.  Before  fits  of  temper  of  ihis  sort  he^face 
would  assume  a  bilious  tinge,  so  that  her  -rvante  had  leamt 
to  know  unerringly  when  Madame  Bielova  ouJd  nexrbe  d^ 
or  the  snuff  too  dry.  Just  as  she  needed  to  work  of!  her  spt^ 
n  h,s  way,  so  she  sometimes  needed  to  exercise  another  of  her 

2  heroreHth  f  this  she  t^k 

as  her  pretext  the  game  of  patience.   Again,  when  she  Mt 
mclmed  to  be  lachrymose,  her  excuse  was  thf  late  count  When 
h  «he  had  .esort  to  Nichols 

ilf"'^  ^^^i^''-  ^he  wanted  to  speak  venomously  sh^ 

selected  as  her  butt  the  countess  Maria^  When  she  feft  tte 
need  of  sheer  exercise  for  her  tonffue  fwhich  ^enJLiUrul  5 
about  seven  o'clock  after  her  poTprffi  I'pt  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
room),  she  accomplished  her  object  by  telling^over  and  ov!.r 
again,  the  same  stories  to  the  same  auditors  "^^^ 
hl.l  •^^"f'^'^n  the  old  lady's  was  well-known  to  the  whole 
household,  but  no  one  ever  spoke  of  it.  On  the  contran.  rverJ 
one  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  satisfy  her  dTmald? 

M  f        ?  T  °^casional  half-smile  between  Solas" 
Peter,  Natacha,  and  the  Countess  Maria  expressed  tSis  CtuS 

rn'IharTh^'  '':,?rT-  J^'  those Vc's  said  mot 
S!    i  :   I^^^  sustained  her  part  well  in 

hfe;  that  she  was  not  wholly  composed  of  wh^t  shrnow 
app^ed  to  be;  that  all  would  some  day  be  as  she\^  2^!^°;; 

N 
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and  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  give  way  to  her,  to  exercise  for- 
bearance towards  a  personage  who  once  w»  •»  valuable  and 
as  fnll  of  life  M  the  leit  of  them,  but  who  now  was  fallen  into 
decay.    Memento  won— that  is  what  those  glances  said. 

Only  the  few  stupid  or  unkind  members  of  the  household 
aod  the  little  ones  did  not  undenttnd,  or  were  offended  at  her. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

V^  HEN  Peter  and  his  wife  entered  the  drawing-room,  the  countess 
was  in  her  usual  mood,  at  that  hour,  of  desiring  to  exercise  her 
iatellect  with  the  game  of  "grand  patience,"  and  therefore, 
uespite  the  fact  that  she  said  the  accustomed  formula  which 
she  always  employed  when  Peter  or  her  son  returned  from 
a  journey—"  It  was  time,  quite  time,  that  you  were  back,  my 
dear-  you  have  been  away  too  Ion-:  but  thanks  be  to  God 
that  you  are  home  again,"  as  well  as  said,  when  presented  with 
the  gifts,  her  equally  stereotyped  formula  ot,  "  1  do  not  deserve 
a  present,  my  dear  one,  but  I  thank  you  for  remembermg  an 
old  woman  like  me,"  it  was  clear  that  Peter's  entry  at  that 
moment  was  unwelcome  to  her,  since  it  distracted  her  from 
her  unfinished  game  of  patience.  Accordingly,  she  finished  her 
came  before  looking  at  the  gifts,  which  consisted  of  a  beautifuUv 
worked  card-box,  a  bright  blue  Sevres  bowl  with  a  lid  to  i. 
and  painted  with  figures  of  shepherdesses,  and  a  gold  snuff-bo.-; 
etigraved  with  the  late  count's  portrait,  which  Peter  had 
ordered  of  a  miniature  painter  in  St.  Petersburg  (the  countess 
had  long  desired  to  have  this).  At  that  particular  moment 
slie  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  mood  for  weeping,  so  she  lookea 
quite  calmly  at  the  portrait,  and  devoted  more  attenUon  to  the 

card-box.  .. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear.  You  have  pleased  me  greatly, 
she  said,  as  she  always  did.  "  But  your  own  return  is  the  best 
gift  of  all.  Never  have  I  beheld  anything  like  the  way  in 
which  your  wife  has  been  worrying  about  you.  She  was  hke 
a  mad  woman  in  your  absence.  But  I  see  and  remember  httle 
nowadays  "  (this  was  another  stereotyped  formula  of  the  old 
lady's).  "  Look,  Anna  Timotheevna,"  she  added.  "  See  tlic 
card-box  which  my  son-in-law  has  brought  mc. ' 

xMadame  Bielova  duly  praised  the  gifts,  and  was  m  raptures 
over  her  own  dress-length.  Although  Peter,  Natacha,  Nicholas, 
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Maria,  and  Denissow  had  much  to  say  to  one  another  which  could 
not  very  well  be  saki  m  the  old  countera's  presence — not  because 

any  conceahnent  was  necessary,  but  because  she  was  so  remote 
from  much  of  their  life  that,  when  they  began  to  speak  of 
anything  in  her  hearing,  they  had  to  answer  her  nmdom 
qiMStk>ns,  to  repeat  things  over  and  over  again,  and  to  say, 
many  times  in  succession,  that  such  and  such  a  person  wm 
married  or  dead  whom  she  could  not  in  the  least  recall — they 
now  gathered  round  her  as  usual  in  the  drawing-room  'or  tea. 
Peter  had  many  questions  to  satisfy  her  <  bout-yquestions  to 
which  she  did  not  really  desire  any  answer,  and  which  interested 
no  one — to  tell  her  that  Prince  Vassilii  was  getting  an  old  num, 
that  the  Countess  Maria  Alexievna  had  sent  her  her  greetings 
and  remembrances,  and  so  forth. 

Conversation  of  this  kind — ^interesting  to  no  <me,  but  inevit- 
able— lasted  throughout  the  meal.  Afterwards  the  grown-up 
members  of  the  family  dispersed  themselves  about  the  circular 
uble  where  Sonia  presided  at  the  tea-urn.  The  children,  too, 
as  well  'a.^  their  tutors  and  governesses,  had  had  tea,  and  could 
uow  be  heard  talking  in  the  adjoining  ante-room.  Ever}'  one 
always  occupied  the  same  place  at  that  hour.  Nicholas  always 
sat  behind  tiie  little  table  near  the  stove  where  his  tea  had  been 
brought  to  him,  while  on  a  bench  by  his  side  lay  an  old  borzoi 
dog  with  a  grey  muzzle  and  large,  black,  prominent  eyes.  This 
was  Milka,  daughter  of  the  original  Milka.  Denissow,  with 
grizzled  slightly  curly  hair,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  and 
dressed  in  an  unbuttoned  general's  tunic,  sat  beside  the  Countess 
Maria.  Peter  sat  between  his  wife  and  the  old  countess,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  was  now  relating  what  he  knew  would  be 
interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  .W  '  That  is  to  say,  he 
was  speaking  to  her  of  foreign  a&i  id  of  the  men  who 
had  once  composed  her  circle  of  intiu.  -es — men  who  had  once 
formed  an  active  and  influential  coterie,  but  of  whom  the  greater 
number  were  now  dispersed  over  the  world,  and,  havin?r.  like 
iierself,  outlived  their  day,  were  reaping  the  last  ears  of  the 
crop  which  they  had  sown  during  their  lifetime.  Yet  to  the  old 
countess  these  former  intimates  of  hers  still  appeared  a  real  and 
serious  world.  From  Peter's  animation  Natacha  could  see  that 
his  journey  had  been  full  of  interest,  and  that  he  had  much 
to  say  about  it  which  he  could  not  say  before  the  countess. 
Denissow,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  farr.ily,  and  therefore 
failed  to  understand  Peter's  cautions,  did  not  approve  of  the 
latter,  since  he  took  a  great  interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  St. 
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Petersburg.  Consequently  he  kept  asking  Peter  about  the  affair 
of  the  S^m^novsky  regimott,  about  Araktchetew .  the  literary 

society,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes  Peter  would  forget  himself, 
and  begin  to  talk  unguardedly,  but  at  such  moments  Nicholas 
or  Natacha  alwavs  headed  him  back  to  topia  Wu  the  health  of 

Prince  Ivan  or  unt  Owmtess  Maria  Antonovna. 

"  Now,  about  this  foolishness — ^Tatarinow  and  so  on;  is  it  all 
still  going  on?  "  Denissow  inquired. 

"  Is  it  all  still  going  on?  "  re-echoed  Peter.  "  Why,  it  is 
going  on  more  than  ever.  The  Utenury  society  mewis  simply 
the  government." 

"  Means  simply  what,  mm  cker  ami  f  "  put  in  the  old  countess, 
who  had  drunk  her  tea,  and  was  now  casting  about  for  an 
excuse  for  a  little  temper.  "  What  do  you  refer  to  when  you 
say  •  the  government  *f  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  must  know,  mamma,"  interpolated  Nicholas,  who 
knew  how  things  were  best  translated  into  his  mother's  language, 
"  that  Prince  A.  N.  Golitzin  has  lately  founded  a  society,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  strong  now." 

"  Golitzin  and  Araktcheiew,"  corrected  Peter  incautiously. 
"  As  I  say,  it  means  simply  the  government.  And  what  a 
government  I  They  Me  conspiracies  everywlwre,  and  are  afraid 
of  every  one." 

"  Oh,  but  who  could  find  fault  with  Prince  Alexander  Nicolae- 
vitch,  I  should  like  to  know?  "  demanded  the  old  countess  in  a 
tone  of  offence.  "  He  is  a  man  above  reproach.  I  often  used 
to  meet  him  at  Maria  Antonovna's."  Then,  growing  still  more 
vexed  because  no  one  spoke,  she  continued:  "To-day  they 
find  fault  with  every-thing.  The  gospel  society,  for  instance— 
what  is  there  wrong  about  that?"  With  this  she  arose  (as 
also  did  tnc  others),  and  departed  with  an  air  of  dudgeon  to  her 
table  in  the  ante-rrom. 

The  rather  glum  silence  which  ensued  was  broken  by  the  sound 
of  children  laughing  and  shouting  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
It  was  clear  that  seme  joyous  excitement  was  afoot  there. 

"  It  is  ready  now,  it  is  ready  now!  "  came  in  the  merry  lisp 
of  the  tiny  Natacha,  overtopping  all  the  rest.  Peter  exchanged 
glances  with  Nicholas  and  Maria  (Natacaa's  eye  he  always  held), 
and  smiled  a  happy  smile. 

*'  That  is  splendid  music  to  hear !  "  he  said. 

"  It  means  that  Anna  Makarovna  has  finished  the  stocking," 
said  the  Countess  Maria. 

"  I  will  go  wid  see  the  performance,"  said  Peter,  jumping  up. 
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"  Of  course  3rcu  know/'  b«  added,  halting  in  the  doorway, 
"  why  I  love  that  maiic  10.  I  love  it  because  it  it  always  the 

first  thing  to  let  me  know  that  all  is  well  with  the  children. 
To-day,  as  I  was  coming  home,  the  nearer  I  drew  to  the  house, 
the  more  nervous  I  grew:  yet  I  had  no  sooner  enter^  the 
portico  than  behold  I  I  heard  Andrusha's  voice  ufd^fted  aboot 
something,  and  knew  at  once  that  all  was  well." 

"  Yes,  yes;  I  know  the  feeling,"  agreed  Nicholas.  "  But  / 
must  not  go  in  there,  for  it  may  be  that  the  itoddngi  are  a 
surprise  of  some  sort  for  me." 

So  Peter  departed  alone  to  the  children,  and  immediately  the 
laughter  and  shouting  redoubled. 

"  Now,  Anna  Makarovna,"  Peter's  voice  couid  be  heard  say- 
ing, "  step  this  way  into  the  middle  oi  the  circ'  at  my  com- 
mand. I  shall  say  *  one,  two,'  and  then  you  .nust  do  it  at 
the  word  '  three.'  You  stand  there,  and  you  here  beside  me. 
Now— one,  two,"  continued  Peter  as  a  dead  silence  fell.  "  and 
-three!*' 

Instantly  the  rapturous  din  of  childish  voices  resounded 

through  the  room.  "  They  atv  two,  they  are  two!  "  they  cried. 
By  the  "  two  "  they  meant  the  two  stockings  which,  by  some 
secret  known  only  to  herself,  Anna  Makarovna  had  first  fitted 
the  one  inside  the  other,  and  then — to  the  children's  intense 
delight — solenmly  pulled  apart  by  unfastening  the  outer 
stocking  of  the  two. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Soon  after  this  the  children  came  to  say  good  night.  They 
kissed  everybody  all  round,  wid  then  their  tutors  and 
governesses  also  took  their  leave  and  departed.  Only  Dessalles 
and  his  pupil  remained.  When  the  tutor  proposed  to  the  boy 
in  a  whisper  that  he  should  go  downstairs  with  the  others, 
Nicolenka  objected. 

"  No,  Monsieur  Dessalles,  I  will  ask  my  aunt  to  let  me  stay 
here,"  he  whispered  in  return.  "  Aunt,  let  me  stay  here,"  he 
continued,  running  to  Maria.  His  face  was  charged  with 
entreaty,  rapture,  and  excitement  Maria  koked  at  him,  and 
then  turned  to  Peter. 

"  When  you  are  here  he  simply  caimot  tear  himself  away," 
-I '  said.  *'  I  will  send  him  to  you  in  a  momoit.  Monsieur 
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Dessalles,"  said  Peter  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  Swiss  tutor 
and  smilingly  turned  to  Nicolenka  again.  "  You  and  I  have 
not  seen  enough  of  each  other  yet.  What  a  likeness  I  see  in 
him! "  he  added  to  Maria. 

"  A  likeness  to  my  father?  "  asked  the  boy,  blushing  vividly, 
and  surveying  Peter  with  sparkling,  enraptured  eyes. 

Peter  nodded  an  assent,  and  then  continued  the  story  which 
the  children  had  interrupted.  Maria  was  working  something 
on  canvas,  and  Natacha  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
husband.  Presently  Nicholas  and  Denissow  rose,  asked  for 
their  pipes,  lighted  them,  and,  after  procuring  themselves  fresh 
glasses  of  tea  from  Sonia  where  she  sat  humbly  and  dejectedly 
by  the  tea-urn,  fell  to  plying  Peter  with  questions.  The 
delicate,  curly-headed  Nicholas,  with  his  radiant  eyes,  sat  un- 
noticed in  a  comer,  where,  as  from  time  to  time  he  turned  his 
curiy  head  and  slender  neck  with  its  broad  collar  in  Peter  s 
direction,  he  would  give  a  sudden  start,  and  whisper  something 
to  himself,  under  the  evident  influence  of  some  new  and  over- 
powering emotion. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  kind  of  gossip  which  emanates 
from  jovemment  circles,  and  which  most  people  in  those  days 
thought  the  most  important  interest  in  home  policy.  Denissow, 
who  bore  a  grudge  against  the  government  because  of  his  faihire 
in  the  service,  listened  gladly  to  these  tales  of  the  (so  he  deemed 
them)  foolish  goings  on  which  were  taking  place  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  commented  upon  them  in  strong  and  sarcastic  terms 
as  Peter  proceeded. 

"  In  olden  days  one  needed  to  be  a  German,"  he  said,  "  and 
now  one  needs  to  be  the  same  again— to  dance  with  Mesdames 
Tatarinow  and  Krudner,  and  to  read  Eckarstrausen  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  If  only  some  one  would  release  our  young 
friend  Bonaparte  once  more!  He  would  soon  send  these  fools 
packing.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  use  of  giving  the  command 
(A  the  Semenovsky  regiment  to  that  fellow  Schwarz?  " 

-iicholas  had  not  the  same  desire  to  vent  his  spleen  as 
Denissow,  yet  he  too  thought  it  both  necessary  and  correct  to 
criticise  the  government,  and  considered  that  the  appointment 
of  A  to  such  and  such  a  ministry,  or  of  B  to  be  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  such  and  such  a  place,  or  for  the  emperor 
to  say  such  and  such  a  thing,  or  for  a  minister  to  say  such  and 
such  another,  were  all  of  them  very  important  matters.  Conse- 
quently, deeming  that  he  ought  to  take  an  uiterest  in  such  things, 
he  helped  to  ply  Peter  with  questions.  After  the  catecl ,  sn  was 
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fiaished  the  conversation  did  not  wander  beyond  mere  gossip 
about  the  higher  circles  of  government.  Natacha,  however, 
knew  the  whole  gamut  of  her  husband's  views,  and  saw  that 
Peter  had  long  been  trying— though  in  vain — to  divert  the  con- 
vereation  and  to  expound  his  pet  idea— the  idea  concerning 
which  he  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  to  take  counsel  with  his 
new  friend,  Prince  Theodore.  Accordingly  she  gave  him  a  hand 
by  asking  him  what  his  business  had  been  with  the  prince. 

"  Yes,  what  was  it?  "  said  Nicholas  also. 
The  same  as  before,"  said  Peter,  after  glancing  about  him. 
"  Every  one  can  see  that  things  are  going  on  so  disgracefully 
that  they  cannot  be  left  as  they  are,  and  that  all  respectable 
men  must  oppose  them  so  far  as  possible." 

"  But  what  can  respectable  men  do?  "  asked  Nicholas  with 
a  slight  frown.    "  What  can  they  do?  " 

"They  can  do  this:  that—" 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  study,"  interrupted  Nicholas.  Natacha, 

who  had  long  been  expecting  to  be  sent  for  to  feed  the  children' 
heard  the  nursemaid's  call  at  this  moment,  and  departed  to  the 
nursery.   Maria  went  with  her,  while  the  men  adjourned  to  the 
study— little  Nicolenka,  unnoticed  by  his  uncle,  adjourning 
with  them,  and  secreting  himself  in  a  dark  comer  near  the 
window,  by  a  writing-table. 
"  Well  now,  what  would  you  do?  "  asked  Denissow. 
^1  Keep  on  with  the  same  old  fancies,"  said  Nicholas. 
"  No,  the  position  is  this,"  began  Peter  without  sitting  down, 
!)ut  alternately  pacing  the  room  and  standing  still  as  he  lisped 
out  his  words  and  made  quick  gestures  with  his  hands.    "  The 
emperor  stands  aside  from  everything,  for  he  is  too  much  given 
up  to  this  specious  mysticism  "  (Peter  could  pardon  no  one  for 
mysticism  at  that  time).    "  Pie  wants  quiet— nothing  more,  and 
only  men  who  lack  both  a  faith  and  a  conscience— people' who 
dissect  everything,  and  then  dismiss  it  with  a  shrug  of  their 
shoulders— can  give  him  that.    I  mean  men  like  Magnitsky 
Araktcheiew,  and  so  forth.    You  agree,  Nicholas,  do  you  no't! 
that  if  you  did  not  care  about  your  estate,  but  wanted  only  to 
be  quiet,  you  would  attain  your  end  the  better  in  proportion  as 
your  foreman  exerted  himself?  " 

Well,  what  are  you  driving  at?  "  asked  Nicholas. 
"  At  this.   Everything  is  going  to  ruin.   There  is  thie\  ing  in 
the  law-courts  and  constant  flogging  in  the  army.   The  people 
are  being  weaned  to  death  with  forced  em.ieratinn  and  setHe- 
ment,  and  civilisation  is  being  strangled.   All  that  is  young  and 
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of  high  principle  in  the  nat-on  is  being  corrupted.  Every  one 
can  see  that  things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  hke  that.  Every- 
tiiing  is  stretched  at  too  high  a  tension,  and  must  inevitably 
break."  Peter  spoke  as  men  have  spoken  of  the  poUcy  of  their 
governments  since  governments  first  came  into  existence. 

One  thing  in  particular  I  said  to  than  in  St.  Petersburg." 

"  To  whom?  "  asked  Denissow. 

"  You  know  to  whom,"  answered  Peter,  with  a  meaning  look 
from  under  his  eyebrows.  "  To  Prince  Theodore  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  of  course,  Rivalr>  in  civilisation  and  good  works 
is  a  splendid  thing— that  goes  without  saying;  but  at  the  present 
moment  we  need  something  else," 

At  that  moment  Nicholas  noticed  that  his  little  nephew  was 
present.    His  face  darkened  as  he  strode  towards  the  boy. 

"  Why  are  you  here?  "  he  asked  him. 

"  Why  should  he  not  be?  Leave  him  alone,"  said  Peter, 
taking  Nicholas  by  the  arm,  and  then  continuing:  *'  As  I  say, 
at  the  present  moment  we  have  need  of  something  else.  While 
you  are  standing  waiting  for  the  over-tense  string  to  break,  and 
every  one  is  looking  for  the  inevitable  revolution,  it  is  our  duty 
to  close  up  the  ranks  of  the  people  as  much  as  possible  if  we  are 
to  face  the  general  catastrophe.  All  that  is  young  and  strong  in 
the  nation  is  being  seduced  and  corrupted.  Women  are  used 
to  seduce  one  man,  presents  another,  windy  words  a  third, 
money  a  fourth— and  they  all  go  over  to  the  other  camp.  Of 
free,  independent  men  like  you  and  myself  there  are  none  left. 
What  I  said,  then,  in  St.  Petersburg  was:  '  Widen  the  scope  of 
our  society,  and  let  the  mot  d'ordre  be  not  so  much  beneficence 
as  independence  and  activity*  " 

Nicholas  left  his  nephew,  gave  the  bench  an  angry  shove,  and 
sat  down  upon  it.  As  he  sat  hstening  to  Peter  he  uttered  an 
occasional  grunt  of  dissatisfaction,  and  frowned  more  than  ever. 

"Yes,  but  activity  to  what  end?"  he  cried.    "In  what 
relation  do  you  mean  to  stand  to  the  government?  " 

"  In  what  relation?  Why,  as  its  assistants,  of  course.  The 
soaety  need  not  be  a  secret  one  unless  the  government  declines 
to  recognise  it.  It  is  not  only  a  society  friendly  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  an  association  of  genuine  conservatives.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  society  of  gentlemen  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Its  aim  is 
merely  to  prevent  Pougatchew  from  coming  and  cuti  ing  your  and 
my  children's  throats,  and  Araktcheiew  from  sending  me  to  a 
military  settlement.  That  is  all  that  we  are  joining  hands  for 
—for  the  one  aim  of  the  common  weal  and  the  common  security." 
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"  Yes,  but  it  is  a  secret  society,  all  the  same,  and  therefore  a 
mUitant  and  harmful  one— one  that  can  only  breed  mischief  " 

Why  so?   Was  the  Tugend-bund  ^  which  saved  Europe  " 
(peor  e  did  not  then  dare  to  assert  that  it  was  Russia  who  had 
saved  her)   productive  of  anything  harmful  ?   On  the  contrary 
It  was  a  society  of  public  benefactors.   It  stood  for  love  and 
the  CrosT»°^^°"*  Well,  that  was  what  Christ  preached  upon 

Natacha,  entering  the  room  in  the  middle  of  this  discussion 
gazed  approvingly  at  her  husband.  It  was  not  what  he  wai 
saying  that  she  approved  of  so  much.  That  did  not  even 
interest  her  for  it  all  appeared  to  her  so  extremely  simple,  and 
as  though  she  had  known  it  for  a  long  time.  It  appeared  so  to 
her  because  she  knew  the  whole  of  what  it  proceeded  from— » * 
the  whole  of  Peter's  soul.  What  she  approved  of,  as  she  eaz^ 
at  him,  was  his  animated,  enraptured  figure. 

Still  greater  admiration  of  Peter  filled  the  little  boy  who 
torgotten  by  every  one,  sat  with  his  slender  neck  protruding 
eagerly  above  his  broad  white  collar.  Every  word  of  Peter's 
fired  his  soul  to  such  a  pitch  that,  without  noticing  it,  he  kept 
breaking  the  sealing-wax  and  pens  on  his  uncle's  writing-table 
with  the  nervous  movements  of  his  fingers. 

"  The  German  Tugend-bund  was  not  what  you  think.  It  was 
simply  what  I  have  stated." 

"Well  my  good  sir,  the  Tugend-bund  may  have  done  well 
enough  for  the  sausage-eaters,  but  I  do  not  understand  it— 
although  I  also  do  not  condemn  it,"  said  Denissow  in  his  loud 
insistent  voice.  "  Everything  here  is  bad  and  rotten,  I  admit! 
but  I  still  do  not  fathom  that  Tugend-bund  of  vours,  nor  do  I 
care  about  it  A  *««<a-that  is  the  thing.  I  should  be  your 
man  at  once."  ^ 

Peter  smiled  and  Natacha  laughed  aloud,  hut  Xicholas  only 
frowned  the  more,  and  assured  Peter  that  no  revolution  was  to 
be  apprehended,  and  that  all  the  dangers  which  he  spoke  of 
e-  .ted  only  in  his  imagination.  Peter  again  asserted  the  con- 
-rary,  and  since  his  intellectual  powers  were  the  stronpcr  and 
more  resourceful  of  the  two,  Nicholas  soon  found  himself  non- 
plussed 1  his  irritated  him  the  more  in  that  in  his  heart  he  knew 
—not  by  reasoning,  but  by  somethin-  stronger  than  reasoning 
—that  his  opinion  was  undoubted!}-  the  right  one. 

*The  Band  of  Virti!;\    A  G'^r-      ^  .-  :.  <.■  '-^—^.a  ,„  ,s  . 

exDulsion  of  the  Frtnch.   "  *  '^'^"'^  for  the 

"  A  revolution  "—a  pun  on  the  final  syllable  of  Tugend-bund. 
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Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say/'  he  declared  as  he  rose  with 
some  agitation  and  went  to  a  comer  to  lay  his  pipe  aside.    "  1 
cannot  prove  it  to  you,  of  course.    You  say  that  everything 
u  going  wrong  with  us,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  revolution. 
I  do  not  see  it  at  all.   You  assert  also  that  an  oath  is  only  a 
conditional  affair.   Well,  in  answer  to  that  I  have  to  say  tha* 
although  you  are  my  best  friend,  as  you  yourself  know,  I  for 
my  part  know  that,  should  you  f <  n  a  secret  society  or  begin 
in  any  way  to  oppose  the  Goveniment  (no  matter  what  sort 
of  a  Government  it  be),  I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  obex 
that  Government,  and  that,  should  Araktcheiew  bid  me  rid't 
agamst  you  with  a  squadron  and  cut  you  down,  I  shall  never 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  do  so.   You  must  make  what  vou 
hke  of  that."  ' 

An  awkward  silence  ensued  upon  these  words.  Natacha 
was  the  first  to  break  it,  and  she  took  the  line  of  defending  her 
iiusband  and  attacking  Nicholas.  Her  deffence  was  weak  and 
clujnsy,  yet  she  attained  her  object.  The  discussion  began 
again,  but  not  m  that  unpleasantly  bitter  tone  in  which 
Nicholas's  last  words  had  been  spoken.  When  they  rose  to  go 
to  supper,  Nicolenka  Bolkonsky  approached  Peter  with  a  pale 
face  and  his  eyes  radiant. 

"  Uncle  Peter,  you— you  are  not— If  papa  had  been  alive 
he  would  have  agreed  with  you,  would  he  not?  "  he  asked  him. 

In  a  f^ash,  Peter  understood  what  an  extraordinarily  indepen- 
dent, complex,  and  strenuous  process  must  have  been  proceeding 
in  the  heart  and  brain  of  this  boy  during  the  discussion.  Yet^ 
as  he  recalled  all  that  he  himself  had  said,  he  felt  vexed  thai 
Nicolenka  should  have  overheard  it.  However,  he  had  to  give 
an  answer  of  some  kind. 

"  On  the  whole  I  think— yes,"  he  said  reluctantly,  and  then 
left  the  room.  The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  then  saw  for  the 
first  time  what  he  had  done  on  the  writing-table.  He  gave 
a  gasp,  and  walked  straight  up  to  Nicholas. 

"  Uncle,  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said.  "  I  did  this  without  think- 
ing/'—and  he  pointed  to  the  broken  pens  and  sealing-wax. 
Nicholas  started  irritably. 

'*  Very  well,  very  v  eil,"  he  said  as  he  threw  the  pieces  under 
the  table.  Then,  evidently  restraining  his  anger  with  some 
difEculty,  he  walked  away. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  been  here  at  all,"  be  remarked. 
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After  supper  the  conversation  turned  no  more  on  politics  and 
societies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  most  pleasing  of  topics 
to  Nicholas — namely,  reminiscences  of  1812.  It  was  Denissow 
who  first  started  the  subject,  and  Peter  was  particularly  agree- 
able and  interesting  over  it.  Thus  the  relatives  parted  for 
the  night  on  the  best  of  terms. 

After  Nicholas  had  undressed  in  his  study  and  given  his 
orders  to  the  waiting  steward  he  proceeded  in  his  dressing-gown 
to  his  bedroom,  where  he  found  his  wife  still  writing  at  her 
writing-table. 

"  What  are  you  jotting  down,  Maria  "  he  asked. 

The  Countess  Maria  blushed,  for  she  was  afraid  that  what 
she  was  writing  would  not  be  understood  and  approved  of  by 
her  husband.  She  would  gladly  have  hidden  it  from  hin^ 
but  at  the  same  time  did  not  feel  altogether  displeased  that  his 
surprising  her  at  that  moment  now  forced  her  to  tell  him  what 
it  was. 

"  It  is  my  diary,  Nicholas,"'  sht^  said  as  she  handed  him  a 
blue  note-book  filled  with  her  large,  firm  handwriting. 

"  A  diary?  "  queried  Nicholas  with  a  shade  of  ridicule  in  his 
tone,  and  took  the  book  into  his  hands.  It  was  written  in 
French. 

"  December  4th.  To-day  Andrusha  refused  to  have  his 
clothes  put  on  when  it  came  to  getting-up  time,  so  MademoiseHe 
Louise  sent  for  me.  He  was  most  raughty  and  obstinate. 
I  tried  thr  ^ning  him,  but  he  only  grew  the  more  determined. 
The  a  I  t  away,  as  though  to  leave  him  alone,  and  began 
lu  help  L  'ursemaid  to  get  the  other  children  up,  saying 
that  I  did  not  lovj  him.  For  a  while  he  was  silent,  a>  though 
surprised.  Then,  clad  only  in  his  night-shirt,  he  suddenly 
tiirew  himself  upon  me,  and  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  weeping 
that  it  was  long  before  I  could  comfort  him.  It  was  clear  that 
what  had  distressed  him  most  of  all  was  to  think  that  he  had 
vexed  me.  Afterwards,  in  the  evening,  when  I  gave  him  h's 
conduct  ticket,  he  cried  again  most  pitifully  as  he  kissed  me. 
Tenderness  can  do  anythinc;  witii  him." 

'•  What  is  that '  conduct  ticket '  ?    asked  Nicholas. 

"  Oil,  I  have  begun  to  give  the  elder  ones  reports  each  evening 
as  to  how  they  have  behaved  during  the  day." 
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Nicholas  looked  at  the  brilliant  eyes  gazing  at  him,  and  then 
went  on  turning  the  leaves  and  reading.   In  the  diary  there 

was  entered  everything  in  the  children's  life  which  had  seemed 
to  the  mother  worthy  of  note,  either  as  expressive  of  her  chil- 
dren's characters,  or  as  furnishing  ideas  concerning  the  best 
methods  of  educa*:ing  them.  The  entries  were  mostly  the 
merest  trifles,  but  they  did  not  seem  so  either  to  the  mother 
or  to  the  fatJier  as  he  now  stood  reading  for  the  first  time  this 
daily  record  of  the  nurser> . 

For  the  5th  of  December  he  found  entered:  "  To-day  Mitia 
started  to  be  nat'^hty  at  table,  so  papa  said  that  he  was  to  have 
no  tart.  Accordingly  he  was  given  none,  but  he  looked  so 
wistfully  and  hungrily  at  the  others  as  they  ate !  I  think  that 
to  punish  a  child  by  giving  him  no  sweets  only  makes  him  the 
hungrier.   I  must  say  so  to  Nicholas." 

Nicholas  stopped  reading,  and  glanced  at  Maria,  Her 
shining  eyes  were  gazing  inquiringly  at  him,  as  though  to  see 
whether  he  approved  of  the  diary  or  not.   There  could  be  no 
doubt,  not  only  of  his  approval  of  it,  but  of  the  delight  he  took 
in  his  wife.   Possibly  he  thought  that  the  whole  thing  need 
not  have  been  done  so  pedantically,  or  even  th.  ^  it  was  unneces- 
sary; yet  this  constant,  tireless,  heartfelt  anxiety  of  hers  for 
his  children's  moral  welfare  pleased  him  beyond  measure.  11 
at  Jiat  moment  he  could  have  analysed  his  own  feelings,  he 
wjuld  have  found  that  the  chief  thing  upon  which  his  proud, 
tender,  assured  love  for  his  wife  was  based  was  just  this  very 
wonder  at  her  thoroughness  and  at  the  high  moral  sphere,  far 
above  his  own  powers  of  attainment,  in  which  she  always  lived. 
He  felt  proud  that  she  should  be  so  wise  and  so  good,  while  he 
recognised  also  his  own  inferioritv  to  her  in  the  realm  of 
spirituality.   Still  more  did  it  delight  him  to  think  that  not 
only  did  she  belong  to  him  in  her  heart,  but  that  she  constituted 
sua  acutal  part  of  himself. 

"  I  am  very,  very  pleased  with  it,"  he  said  of  the  diary  with 
an  expressive  look.  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  added: 
"  Now,  /  have  been  behaving  badly  to-day.  You  see,  you  were 
not  in  the  study  to  stop  me.  I  quarrelled'  with  Peter,  and  grew 
quite  heated  over  it.  He  is  impossible  sometimes,  he  is  such 
a  child.  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  him  if  Natacha 
did  not  hold  him  on  the  bit.  Can  you  guess  why  he  has  been 
to  St.  Petersburg?   Why,  they  have  organised  there  a 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  Countess  Maria.   "  Natacha  told 
mc  of  it" 
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"  Oh,  so  you  know,  then?  "  continued  Nicholas,  wanning  at 
the  mere  recollection  of  the  dispute.  "  Well,  he  wantr  '  to 
persuade  me  that  every  honourable  man  ought  to  oppose  the 

Government  now,  in  defiance  at  once  of  allegiance  and  home 
duties.  I  only  wish  you  had  been  there.  They  all  set  upon  me 
—that  is  to  say,  Denissow  and  Natacha  as  wel!.  Natacha  is 
absolutely  absurd.    Why,  she  holds  Peter  under  her  thumb, 

yet,  when  it  comes  to  political  opinions,  she  has  not  a  word 
to  say  for  hrrself,  but  just  says  what  he  does."  Nicholas  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  which  sometimes  leads  people  to  criticise 
their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  He  forgot  that,  word  for 
word,  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  himself  in  his  relation 
to  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  it,"  said  Maria.  "  When  I  told  him 
that  home  duties  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  ranked  above 
everything  else  he  started  out  to  prove  to  me  the  Lord  only 
knows  what.  You  sliould  have  been  there  to  hear  him.  What 
should  you  have  said  in  my  place?  " 

"  In  my  opinion  you  were  perfectly  right.  I  told  Natacha  so. 
Peter  says  that  every  one  is  being  oppressed,  interfered  with, 
and  corrupted,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  our  neighbour. 
Of  course  he  is  right  in  that,  but  at  the  same  time  he  forgets 
that  we  have  other  and  even  more  intimate  duties  which  God 
Himself  has  laid  upon  us,  and  that,  though  we  may  take  risks 
for  ourselves,  we  may  not  do  so  for  our  children." 

"That  is  just  what  I  said  to  him,"  agreed  Nicholas,  who 
really  believed  that  it  was.  "  Yet  they  held  to  their  assertions 
about  love  for  one's  neighbour  and  Christianity.  Moreover,  all 
this  was  said  before  Nicolenka,  who  had  managed  to  follow  us 
into  the  study,  and  had  sat  breaking  things  on  my  table  there." 

"  Do  you  know,  Nicholas,  Nicolenka  is  often  on  my  mind," 
said  Maria.  "He  is  such  a  strange  boy !  Sometimes  I  fear 
that  I  am  neglecting  him  for  my  own  children.  You  see,  we 
have  our  children  and  relations,  but  he  has  no  one.  He  is 
always  alone  with  his  thoughts." 

"You  have  no  reason  to  reproach  yourself.  All  that  the 
tenderest  of  mothers  could  do  for  her  son  you  have  done,  and 
do,  for  him.  Of  course,  I  am  delighted  that  it  should  be  so. 
He  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful  little  fellow.  To-night  he  must 
have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  trance  as  he  sat  listening  to  Peter,  for, 
just  as  we  were  getting  up  to  go  to  supper,  he  came  to  me  to  say 
that  he  had  broken  everything  on  my  writing-table.  Indeed, 
I  have  never  known  him  tell  an  untruth.   Yes,  he  is  a  wonderful', 
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wondCTfal  Uttie  feUow,'"  repeated  Nicholas,  who  was  not  over- 
pleased  with  Nicolenka  in  his  heart,  yet  always  tried  to  think 
the  best  of  him. 

^     Oh  but  I  am  not  the  same  as  a  mother  to  him,"  said  Maria 
I  ieel  that  I  am  not,  and  that  worries  me.   He  is  an  excep- 
tional boy,  and  I  am  tembly  afraid  for  him.   He  needs  more 
compamonship." 

"Oh  well  It  will  not  be  for  long;  I  am  going  to  send  hu 
away  to  bt.  Petersburg  in  the  summer,"  said  Nicholas.    "  Yes 
i'etet  IS,  and  always  was,  a  dreamer,"  he  continued,  returning 
to  the  conversation  in  the  study,  which  seemed  to  have  moved 
him  greatly.    '  Yet  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  it  a«-with 
Araktcheiew  being  a  villain,  and  so  forth?    What  business 
have  I,  ^hen  I  am  married  and  have  got  many  home  duties  to 
ook  after,  to  go  and  get  both  myself  and  a  mother  who  sees  and 
knows  nothing  of  all  this  (not  to  speak  of  you  and  the  childret- 
and  our  hvelihood)  into  a  hole.'   Am  I  to  go  and  engage  in 
[lolitics  and  lobbying  just  to  please  myself?   No.    All  I  know 
is  that  my  business  is  to  comfort  my  mother,  to  repay  vou  and 
not  to  leave  the  children  such  paupers  as  I  mvself  was 

Mana  would  have  told  him  that  a  man  ought  not  to  engage 
olely  m  bread-winning,  and  that  he  (Nicholas)  attached  too 
much  unportance  to  his  estate  work,  Lad  she  not  known  that  it 
was  both  useless  and  unnecessary  to  do  so.   Accordin-Iy  she 

caress  he  took  to  mean 
approval  oi  what  he  had  said  and  assent  to  his  ideas,  so  after 
a  moment  s  silent  reflection,  he  went  on  thinking  aloud 

Do  you  know,  Maria,  Ilia  Mitrovanitch  "  (one  of  the  fore- 
men of  works)  "  came  over  from  the  Tambov  village  to-da\ 
and  told  me  that  8o,ooo  roubles  have  been  offered  for  the  timber 
there  Then,  his  face  beaming,  Nicholas  went  on  to  speak  oi 
^he  possibility  of  very  soon  redeeming  Otradnoe.  "  Granted 
another  ten  years  of  life,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  leave  mv 
children  m  a  good  position." 

iac  Countess  Maria  heard  and  understood  all  tiiat  her 
husbari.l  was  saying,  lor  slie  knew  that  when  he  had  been  think- 
ing aloud  in  this  way  he  sometimes  asked  her  afterwards  what 
he  had  said,  and  was  vexed  when  she  admitted  that  she  had 
been  thinking  of  something  else.  Yet  to  do  this  she  had  to 
make  great  efforts,  since  what  he  was  saving  in  no  way  in- 
terested her.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  and  t'^.'/ron- 
trn-ed  only  to  Jeei,  not  to  think  of,  something  else.  She  felt  a 
smcere  and  tender  love  in  her  heart  for  this  man  who  could 
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never  understand  all  that  she  understood,  and  the  very  fact 
made  her  love  him  all  the  more — made  her  love  him  with  a 
touch  of  passionate  devotion.  Yet  over  and  above  that  feeling, 

which  absorbed  her  whole  self  and  prevented  her  from  fully 
comprehending  all  the  details  of  her  husband's  plans,  there  kept 
passing  through  her  brain  ideas  which  had  nothing  in  common 
with  what  he  was  saying.  She  kppt  thinking  of  her  nephew 
(her  husband's  account  of  his  agitation  at  Peter's  discourse  had 
struck  her  greatly),  and  different  traits  in  his  sensitive,  affec- 
tionate nature  kept  presenting  themselves  to  her  mind.  This 
led  her  on  to  think  also  of  her  own  children.  She  did  not  com- 
pare them  with  her  nephew,  but  only  her  own  feelings  towards 
them,  and  recognised  with  regret  that  in  her  feelings  towards 
Nicolenka  there  was  something  wanting.  Sometimes  the  idea 
occurred  to  her  that  this  difference  arose  from  their  different 
upbringing,  but,  for  all  that,  she  felt  guilty  towards  Nicolenka, 
and  promised  herself  in  her  heart  to  make  amends  and  to  do  the 
impossib'e — i.e.  to  love  in  this  life  both  her  husband,  her 
children,  Nicolenka,  and  her  neighbour  as  Christ  loves  all 
humanity.  Maria's  spirit  tended  always  towards  the  infinite, 
the  eternal,  and  the  complete,  and  therefore  was  never  at  rest. 
This  strenuous  and  sublime  yearning  of  soul  expressed  itself  in 
the  drawn  expression  of  her  face  and  the  tenseness  of  her 
frame.  As  Nicholas  looked  at  her  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him : 
"  My  God!  what  would  become  of  us  all  if  she  were  to  die? 
Somehow  her  face  makes  me  feel  that  that  might  happen  soon." 
Then,  taking  his  stand  before  the  Hum,  he  began  to  read  the 
evenii^  prayers. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

When  Natacha  found  herself  alone  with  her  husband  she  fell  to 
discussing  matters  with  him  as  only  a  wife  can  do  with  her  help- 
meet— i.e.  exchanging  ideas  with  extraordinary  perspicuity 
and  swiftness,  as  well  as  by  a  method  at  once  contrarv  to  all  the 
known  rules  of  logic  and  independent  of  all  fixed  opinions,  con- 
clusions, and  deductions — a  method,  in  fact,  peculiar  to  married 
couples.  Natacha  was  so  accustomed  to  employ  this  method 
with  her  husband  that,  when  he  began  to  express  his  thoughts 
to  her  in  logical  sequence,  she  knew  infalUbly  that  some  differ- 
ence was  looming  between  them.   He  had  only  to  b^;in  to 
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^jj^^ K)  wuow  hu  exMiple,  tor  he,  „  , 

another  7;.t  »c  •  i"^'  ^^'^^  P^'"'"  understood  one 
fn^u        i   *         *  everything  maj  be  unreal  mean 

Petefdeckr^^L/  h  ?^  AccordinKlv 

Natacha  looked  hard  at  him,  and  then  went  on  : 
She  sSms  ir^ee  nt?i^^-'  "^^^  "^^^  understands  children ! 

MnVnHegartoT  t^^.^ardl''  ''^"^^'^>-^  ^^^^ 

^How  hke  his  father  the  boy  is !  "  put  in  Peter 

wS:Jr,""l"'""v"'  "'^  quarrel"  wi'T'hifb;  he  !  3 
wiihed  to  have  iNatacha's  opinion  on  the  subject.  ' 
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"  Dear  Nicholas  has  this  weakness,"  said  Natacha,  "  that^ 
uiless  a  particular  thing  is  accepted  by  all,  he  will  agree  to 
nothing.  You  too,  I  believe,  are  upf  to  set  too  mudk  vmhie  upcm 
V  ojr  favourite  subi'cL*'   This  she  had  said  to  him  <»ee  almdy 

that  evening. 

"  No,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  said  Peter,  "  TTiat,  for 

Nicholas,  all  views  and  ideas  are  only  an  amusement— one 
might  almost  say,  only  a  passing  of  the  time.  As  you  know, 
he  collects  books,  and  makes  it  his  rule  never  to  buy  a  new  one 

until  he  has  read  his  last  purchase — whether  it  be  Sismondi, 
Rousseau,  Montesqueiu,  or  anything  else,"  added  Peter  with  a 
smile.  "Well,  you  know,  too,  how  I—"  Here  Peter  began 
to  run  his  words  together,  so  that  Natacha  t»oke  in  (to  let  him 

know  that  he  need  not  continue): 
"  So  you  say  that,  for  him,  ideas  are  only  an  amusement?  " 
"Yes,  while  for  myself  everything  dse  is  only  an  amuse- 
ment.  All  the  time  that  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg  I  saw  every  one 
as  in  a  dream.   When  an  idea  has  taken  hold  of  me,  everything 
else  becomes  futility." 

"  Ah,  how  I  wish  I  had  seen  you  when  you  greeted  the 
children!  "  was  Natacha's  next  remark.  "  Which  of  them  was 
the  most  delighted?   Lisa,  I  expect." 

"  Yes,"  St  id  Peter,  and  went  on  with  what  was  in  his  mind. 
"  Nicholas,  you  know,  says  that  we  ouj^ht  not  to  think.  Now.  I 
cannot  accept  that.  Throughout  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg  I  kept  thinking  (I  may  say  this  to  you)  that,  but  for 
myself,  the  whole  thing  must  come  to  the  ground.  Evr  man 
is  puilin,  in  a  different  direction,  and  it  is  for  me  to  unite  them 
all ;  after  which  my  idea  will  become  clear  and  simple  enough. 
Of  course  I  did  not  say  that  we  need  oppose  any  one  in  particular. 
AH  that  ^  said  ■'  as:  '  Join  hands  all  you  who  value  what  is 
right,  and  let  th  re  be  one  flag  over  you— the  flag  of  active  well- 
doing.'   You  see,  Princf  Sergius  is  a  sensible  man,  but  weak." 

Natacha  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Peter's  idea  was 
a  great  one,  yet  one  thing  confused  her.  That  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  her  husband.  "  Can  a  man  who  is  so  important  and 
necessary  to  the  community  really  be  mv  husband?  Ifow  has 
that  come  about?  "  Ihen  she  tried  to  explain  the  difticulty  to 
herself.  "  Who  are  the  men  who  have  decided  that  he  is  so 
much  cleverer  than  the  rest  of  them?  "  she  thought  as  she  ran 
over  m  her  mmd  the  people  whom  he  most  respected.  Of 
them,  according  to  what  he  himself  often  said,  he  most  respected 
Plato  Karataiew. 
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"  Do  you  know  whom  I  am  thinking  of?  "  she  said.  "  Of 
Plato  KanUIew.  What  about  him?  Would  he  have  agreed 
with  you?" 

Peter  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  qmttkm,  nace  he  under- 
stood the  trend  of  his  wife's  thoughts. 

"  Plato  Karataiew  ?  "  he  replied,  and  then  reflected  for  a 
moment— evidently  trying  his  best  to  imagine  what  Karataiew's 
opinion  would  have  been  on  the  subject.  "  He  would  never 
have  understood  it  — though,  of  course,  he  might  have  done,"  he 
thought  to  himself. 

"  Oh,  I  love  you  sol"  cried  Natacha  suddenly.  "  Yet,  ever 
and  ever  so  much !  " 

"No,  he  would  not  have  agreed  with  me,"  went  on  Peter, 
still  deep  in  the  jpht.  "  The  kind  of  thing  that  he  would  have 
approved  of  would  have  been  this  family  life  of  ours.  He 
aiways  yearned  to  see  beauty  and  happiness  and  peace  in  every- 
thii^,  and  I  could  have  pointed  witii  pride  to  ourselves.  You 
know,  you  talk  of  separations,  but  you  cannot  imagine  what  an 
afi'  ction  I  have  for  you  after  there  has  been  one," 

"  Yes,  at  present  "  began  Natacha. 

"  No,  no !  I  shall  love  you  always,  and  could  not  possibly  love 
you  more  than  I  do.  That  is  certain.  You  know—"  He  did 
not  finish  the  sentence,  for  their  eyes  met  at  that  moment  and 
told  them  the  rest. 

"How  stupid  people  are  to  think  that  the  honeymoon  is  the 
best  time !  "  said  Natacha,  "  The  present  is  far  better.  If  only 
you  would  never  go  away  again ! —  What  a  lot  of  quarrels  we 
have  had  in  our  time!  And  it  was  I,  always  I,  that  was  in  the 
wrong.  But  what  we  generally  quarrelled  about  I  cannot  so 
much  as  remember." 

"  Always  about  the  same  thing,"  said  Peter  with  a  smile, 
"  ,\bout  jeal— " 

"  Do  not  say  the  word— I  cannot  bear  it!  "  exclaimed  Natacha 
while  a  cold,  vindictive  gleam  showed  itself  for  a  moment  in 
her  eyes.  "  Did  you  see  her?  "  she  added  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  No.   At  least,  I  may  have  seen  ter,  but  I  did  not  recognise 

her." 

They  were  both  of  them  silent  a  moment, 

"Do  you  know,"  went  on  Natacha,  evidently  wishing  to 
dissipate  the  passing  cloud,  "  while  you  were  talking  in  the  study 
to-night  I  kept  looking  at  you,  and  thought  to  myself  how 
exactb  you  and  the  boy  "  (she  meant  her  little  son)  "  resemble 
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one  another.   WeU,  it  is  time  I  went  to  him  now-quitc  time, 

but  I  hate  to  leave  you."  .    ^     ,    .  -ru 

For  a  lew  moment;,  they  remamed  silent  agam     I  hen, 
uddpnlv  turning  to  one  another,  they  both  of  them  began  to 
.p.ak  at  the  same  moment-Peter  eagerly  and  with  seU-assur- 
ance,  and  Natacha  with  a  quiet,  happy  smile    Then,  tluir 
words  .  bshini;.  each  of  them  stopped  to  let  the  other  one  speak. 
What  were  you  going  to  say?   You  spc^  first,  he  «ud. 
"No,  no.  What  were  you  gomg  to  say?  How  stupd  of 
me!  "  she  replied.  «  «.^k 

\..  ordinuly  Peter  finished  what  he  had  begun-i.«.  a  frMh 
ui.ulment  of  his  confident  opinions  about  h,s  success  m  St 
Petersburg.   At  that  moment  he  felt  as  though  he  had  been 
laUed  upon  to  irnpart  a  new  tendency  to  the  whole  Russian 
Lummunilv  and  the  world  at  large. 

"  I  only  wished  to  say,"  he  explained,  that  all  ideas  which 
have  great  results  are  essentially  simple  ones.  My  own  idea 
consists  only  in  thinking  that,  if  the  baser  «)rt  cornbme  together 
to  form  a  political  force,  the  upright  should  do  the  same.  How 
simple  that  is! " 
"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  And  what  were  you  goii^  to  say? 
"Oh,  nothing.    I  am  so  stupid." 
"•  No,  but  tell  me." 

"  Nothing,  nothing-mere  rubbish,"  said  Natacha,  beaming 
more  radiaStlv  than  ever.  "  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
Petia  To-niRht  when  nurse  came  to  take  him  away  to  oed, 
he  laughed  so,  and  pouted,  and  clung  to  me!  Evidently  the 
little  monkey  thought  that  he  was  successfully  hiding  lumsdf 
tie  is  so  extraordinarily  good-tempered.  There!  I  can  hear 
him  calling  for  me  now.    Well,  good-bye  for  the  moment,  - 

and  she  left  the  room.  u     ■  „ 

Meanwhile  in  Nicolenl:a-s  bedroom  a  Irap  was  burning  as 
u^ual  (for  the  boy  was  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  could  not  be  cu-.d 
of  hi.  failing).  Dessalles  was  asleep,  propped  up  on  his  custom- 
arv  four  high  piUows,  and  emitting  portentious  snores  from  his 
nose  at  regular  inter^•als.  Nicolenka  had  just  started  up  from 
sleep  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  was  now  sitting  on  his  bed  with 
hi.  eves  wide  open  and  gazing  fixedly  in  front  of  him.  It  was  a 
horrible  dream  which  had  aroused  him.  In  that  dream  he  had 
.eeu  himself  and  Feter,  clad  in  helmets  such  as  Plutarch  descrioes, 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  The  army  com- 
posed whoUy  of  slanting  white  threads,  which  filled  the  air  as 
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the  spiders'  webs  do  which  float  about  in  the  autumn — the  kin<J 
of  gossamer  which  Dessalles  used  to  call  "  fU  de  la  Vierge."  In 

front  of  the  anny  lay  Glory,  also  composed  of  threads,  but  look- 
ing denser.  All  this  while  Peter  and  he  were  marching  with 
easy,  joyous  strides  towards  a  goal,  when  suddenly  the  threads 
which  had  hitherto  moved  them  began  to  give  way  and  become 
entangled,  so  that  marching  became  difficult.  Then  of  a  sudden 
Peter  and  Nicolenka  found  themselves  confronted  by  Unde 
Nicholas,  who  was  standing  in  a  st(  rn  and  menacing  attitude. 
"  Did  you  do  this?  "  he  said  to  Nicolenka  as  he  pointed  to  the 
broken  sealing-wax  and  pens.  "  I  loved  you  once,  but  Arakt- 
cheiew  has  given  me  his  orders,  and  I  am  to  slay  the  first  one  of 
you  who  advances  a  step  further."  Nicolenka  looked  about  him 
for  Peter,  but  Peter  had  disappeared,  and  in  his  place  stood 
Nicolenka's  father,  Prince  Andrew,  and  that  father  was  without 
shape  or  outline,  yet  still  there.  As  Nicolenka  gazed  at  him  he 
became  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  love — became  conscious  of 
being  without  strength,  without  bones  or  marrow.  His  father 
was  caressing  and  pitying  him,  yet  Uncle  Nicholas  still  kept 
drawing  nearer.  At  length,  carried  away  by  his  terror,  the  boy 
awoke — . 

"  My  father!  "  he  thought  to  himself.  "  Yes,  my  father  " 
(there  were  two  portraits  of  Prince  Andrew  in  the  house,  yet 
Nicolenka  had  never  imagined  him  in  human  form)  "  was  with 
me  and  being  kind  to  me.  He  approved  of  me,  too,  and 
approved  of  Uncle  Peter.  Whatsoever  henceforth  lie  bids  me 
to  do  I  will  do  it.  Mucius  Scaevola  could  thrust  his  own  right 
hand  into  the  flame:  why,  then,  should  I  not  do  the  same  in 
my  life?  I  know  they  want  me  to  become  a  learned  man,  and 
I  will  become  one,  but  some  day,  too,  I  will  put  aside  my  books, 
and  do  things.  Only  one  thing  do  I  ask  God — that  He  will 
let  me  do  as  Plutarch's  men  did.  Yes,  and  I  will  do  even  better 
than  they.  Every  one  shall  know  of  me,  every  one  love  me. 
every  one  applaud  me."  All  at  once  Nicolenka  felt  the  sobs 
rising  in  his  breast,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Are  you  not  well?  "  he  heard  Dessalles  say. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  answered  the  boy  as  he  lay  down  again 
upon  his  pillow. 

'  He  is  kind  and  good,  and  I  love  him,"  he  thought  of 
Dessalles ;  "  but  Uncle  Peter— what  a  splendid  man  he  is  i  And 
my  father  too!  Yes,  I  will  do  such  things  as  shall  please  even 
him." 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  I 

The  subject  of  history  is  the  life  of  nations  and  of  humanity. 
Yet  to  describe  precisely  the  life  even  of  a  single  nation,  much 
less  that  of  all  humanity,  would  appear  to  be  impossible.  The 
older  historians  had  one  unvarying  method  of  condensmg  and 
describing  the  life  of  a  given  people.   They  simply  wrote  of  the 
parts  played  by  the  individuals  who  stood  m  authority  over 
that  people,  and  let  those  parts  stand  for  the  part  played  by 
the  nation  as  a  whole.    To  the  two  questions  of  how  individuals 
could  contrive  to  compel  whole  peoples  to  act  according  to 
their  will  and  of  how  such  will  itself  was  directed  those  historians 
replied  by  saying,  firstly,  that  it  was  through  the  Divine  Dis- 
pensation that  nations  were  brought  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  will  of  one  person  alone,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  through 
the  same  Divine  Dispensation  that  the  will  of  the  chosen 
individual  was  directed  towards  a  predestined  end.    In  fact, 
the  older  historians  decided  both  the  one  question  and  the  otlu  r 
by  expressing  their  belief  in  the  immediate  participation  of  the 
I  )eity  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

By  its  theory,  however,  the  newer  history  has  upset  both 
these  positions.  Yet,  while  shattering  ancient  belief  in  the 
subordination  of  mankind  to  the  Deity  and  in  some  undefined 
end  towards  which  all  nations  move,  the  newer  history  has  not 
done  as  might  have  been  expected  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  it  has 
not  abandoned  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  power  for  the 
study  of  the  causes  which  create  power.  Consequently,  though 
it  has  displaced  the  theory  of  the  older  historians,  it  still  follows 
their  practice.  Instead  of  men  gifted  with  divine  authority 
and  moved  directly  by  the  will  of  God,  the  newer  history  puts 
forward  men  who  are  either  heroes  gifted  with  extraordinary, 
superhuman  attributes  or  men  of  any  and  every  degree  who 
have  happened  to  stand  in  authority  over  the  masses.  Instead 
of  the  old  divinely-approved  purposes  of  nations— of  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Romans— which  bygone  historians  considered 
to  be  the  purposes  towards  which  all  humanity  moved,  the 
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newer  history  puts  forward  purposes  of  its  own-purposes  such 
as  the  welfare  of  the  German,  the  French,  or  the  English  nations 
^^r  m  Its  highest  flights,  the  welfare  of  all  humanity  (thou^: 
by  humanity  it  generally  means  only  the  few  nations  which 
occupy  one  small  north-western  corner  of  a  great  continent) 

Ihus  the  newer  history  sets  aside  the  views  of  the  oM  - 
science,  yet  has  no  new  ones  to  set  up  in  their  place.  Cons, 
quently  the  logic  of  the  position  of  those  historians  who  feiqt, 
to  have  rejected  the  divine  authority  of  rulers  and  ancient 
m>-ths  of  that  kind  has  inevitably  compelled  them  to  arrive 
by  another  route  at  the  same  end-namely,  at  a  recognition 
ot  the  facts  (i)  that  nations  are  goxerned  by  individuals,  and 
(2)  that  there  exists    given  end  towards  which  all  nations  and 
humanity  move.   At  the  base  of  every  work  by  these  newer 
historians  there  he  (for  all  the  seeming'differences  and  noveltv 
ot  standpouit  of  those  works)  two  old-establisfied  and  inevitabfc 
positions    In  the  first  place,  the  historian  describes  the  acts 
only  of  tliose  particular  individuals  whom  he  considers  to  have 
exercised  authority  over  humanity  (one  writer,  for  instance 
regarding  as  such  only  monarchs,  leaders  of  armies,  and  ministers' 
while  another  one  adds  to  that  list  orators,  scholars,  reforme-s' 
philosophers,  and  poets),  and  in  the  second  place,  each  historian 
has  his  own  particular  end  towards  which  he  considers  humanit^• 
10  have  been,  or  to  be,  moving  (one  such  writer,  for  instance, 
hehevmg  that  end  to  have  been  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
the  Spanish  and  the  French  States,  while  another  one  considers 
It  to  have  been  the  freedom,  equality,  and  civilisation  of  one 
small  comer  of  the  world  known  as  Europe). 

In  1789  a  disturbance  arose  in  Paris.    It  grew,  developed 
and  found  expression  m  a  movement  of  nations  from  west  to 
east.   That  movement  took  place  more  than  once,  and  collided 
with  a  counter-movement  westwards,  until  in  1812  it  attained 
Its  ultimate  goal-Moscow.   Next,  a  strikingly  similar  return 
movement  was  carried  out  from  east  to  west-a  movement 
which,  like  the  prpy^ious  one,  attracted  to  itself  the  nations  of 
Central  Europe    Finally  this  return  movement  reached  its 
ultimate  goal-Pans,  and  then  gradually  died  away.  During 
that  period  of  twenty  years  an  immense  number  of  fields  were 
left  unploughcd  countless  homes  destroyed,  and  an  enormous 
vo  ume  of  trade  dissipated.   Millions  of  people  became  destitute 
sick,  or  exiles,  and  millions  of  Christians,  professing  the  law  of 
love  for  their  neighbour,  killed  one  another 
What  did  it  all  mean.?   Whence  did  it  arise?   What  moved 
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those  men  to  bum  houses  and  to  kiU  men  like  themselves? 
What  were  the  first  causes  of  those  events?   What  was  the 

force  which  compelled  those  men  to  act  after  such  a  fashion? 
Such  are  the  involuntary,  elementary,  and  wholly  legitimate 
questions  which  humanity  asks  itself  as  it  pores  over  the  records 
and  traditions  of  that  bygone  period  of  turmoil.  For  the 
decision  of  those  questions  serious  human  thought  turns  to  the 
study  of  that  history  which  has  for  its  aim  the  self-realisation 
of  nations  and  of  humanity. 

If  to  this  day  history  had  continued  to  support  the  views  of 
the  older  writers  it  would  have  answered:  "The  Deity,  to 
reward  or  to  punish  His  people,  granted  power  to  Napoleon, 
and  directed  '  through  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  Will,  to 
the  attainmer.  .^d-appointed  ends:  "  which  answer  wouW 
have  been  a  »  >  nd  sufficient  one  enough.  One  might  or 
might  not  have  believed  in  the  divine  destiny  of  Napoleon,  yet, 
for  anv  one  who  did  believe  in  it,  everything  in  the  history  of 
that  period  would  at  once  have  become  intelligible  and  free 
from  contradiction.  Yet  the  newer  history  cannot  answer  us 
thus,  seeing  that  science  no  longer  recognises  the  views  of  the 
older  writers  concerning  the  immediate  participation  of  the 
Deity  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Consequently  it  has  to  seek  other 
answers  to  the  above  questions. 

In  fact,  the  newer  history  answers  something  to  this  effect, 
"  Do  you  desire  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  move- 
ment of  the  nations— whence  it  arose,  and  what  was  the  force 
which  produced  those  phenomena?    Listen  to  me,  then. 
Louis  XIV.  was  a  very  proud  and  a  very  self-confident  man. 
He  had  many  mistresses  and  favourites,  and  ruled  France  badly. 
His  successors  likewise  were  weak  men  whr.  ruled  France  badly 
and  kept  an  equally  large  number  of  mistuisses  and  favourites. 
At  the  same  period  certain  men  wrote  certain  books.  Also, 
at  the  end  of  the  ei,;'  teenth  century  there  (  regathered  in  Paris 
a  score  of  men  who  started  to  say  that  all  men  were  equal  and 
;ill  men  free.   From  this  men  went  on,  all  over  France,  to 
cut  one  another's  throats,  and  killed  even  their  king.  Now, 
at  tiie  same  time  there  chanced  also  to  be  in  France  a  man  of 
genius— namelv,  Napoleon.    Everywhere  he  got  the  upper 
hand  of  every  one.   That  is  to  say,  everywhere  he  killed  numbers 
of  his  fellows  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius.  For 
some  unknown  reason  he  set  out  to  kill  people  in  Africa,  and 
did  the  work  so  well,  and  was  so  cunning  and  clevoi  throughout, 
that,  when  he  returned  home  to  France,  he  was  in  a  position 
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to  bid  all  men  subject  themselves  to  himself,  and  to  ensure 
that  they  did  so.  Thus  become  emperor,  he  again  set  out  to 
kill  nations  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  There,  too,  he  did 
his  work  well.    In  Russia,  however,  there  was  the  Emperor 

Vlexander,  who  decided  to  re-establish  order  in  Europe,  and 
'oined  issue  with  the  man  of  genius.   Yet  in  1807  he  unex- 
pectedly made  friends  with  Napoleon,  and  remai'-  ""d  so  until, 
in  181 1,  the  pair  quarrelled  again,  and  fell  once  more  to  killing 
their  fellow-men.    Then  Napoleon  brought  600,000  troops  to 
Russia,  and  took  Moscow.    Next,  he  began  a  headlong  flight 
froTi  the  city,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  the  help  of  his 
itdvisers  (Stein  and  others),  united  Europe  in  an  expedition 
gainst  the  disturber  of  its  peace.   All  Napoleon's  allies  suddenly 
turned  against  him,  and  it  was  to  attack  a  Napoleon  engaged 
in  recru'.cing  new  forces  that  the  expedition  marched.  The 
allies  beat  Napoleon,  entered  Paris,  compelled  the  man  of  genius 
to  renounce  the  throne,  and  sent  him  to  the  isle  of  Elba — 
though  without  depriving  him  of  all  imperial  dignity  and 
respect,  notwithstanding  that,  five  years  earlier,  every  one  had 
looked  upon  the  ex-emperor  as  an  outlawed  brigand,  and  was 
to  do  the  same  again  a  year  later.    Next,  Louis  XVIII.  began 
his  reign — a  man  at  whom  the  French  people,  as  well  as  the 
allies,  had  hitherto  only  laughed.   Napoleon,  after  weeping  in 
the  presence  of  the  Old  Guard,  renounced  the  throne,  and  went 
into  exile.   Next,  some  astute  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
(chief  among  them  Talleyrand,  who  had  succeeded  at  the  start 
in  securing  himself  a  good  position,  and  used  it  to  widen  the 
boundaries  of  France)  began  a  series  of  conferences  in  Vienna, 
and  by  those  conferences  to  make  nations  happy  or  unhappy. 
Yet  of  a  sudden  both  monarchs  and  diplomatists  came  near  to 
quarrelling — came  near  to  bidding  their  Tmies  begin  destroying 
one  another  once  more.    Before  they  could  do  so,  however. 
Napoleon  had  landed  in  France  with  a  following,  and  the  French, 
though  detesting  him,  once  more  submitted  themselves  to  his 
influence.    The  allied  monarchs,  enraged  at  this,  again  declared 
war  against  the  French.    This  lime  the  man  of  genius  was 
beaten,  and  despatched  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena  as  a  convicted 
brigand.    There  the  exile,  parted  from  all  who  were  dear  to  him, 
and  from  his  beloved  France,  died  a  lingering  death  on  his 
rocky  eyrie,  and  bequeathed  tlie  memory  of  his  great  deeds  to 
posterity.    Reaction  set  in  in  Europe,  and  the  rulers  resumed 
once  more  their  accu,  '  omed  role  of  brow-heating  their  subjects.'' 

It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the  above  has  been  written 
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as  a  joke  on  my  part— that  it  represents  a  mere  carica;;ure  of  an 
historical  exposition:  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  represents  no 
more  than  a  mild  example  of  the  contradictory  and  irrelevant 
answers  given  us  by  all  history— from  general  histories  and  the 
newer  "  histories  of  civilisation  "  of  the  period  down  to  books 
of  memoirs  and  histories  of  one  particular  nation  only.  The 
bizarrerie  of  those  answers  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the 
newer  history  is  like  a  deaf  man  who  persists  in  answering 
questions  which  no  one  has  put  to  him.    If  the  aim  of  history 
is  the  description  of  the  movements  of  humanity  and  nations, 
then  the  first  question— the  lack  of  an  answer  to  which  would 
render  all  the  rest  unintelligible— should  be:   "  What  was  the 
forc^  which  moved  the  nai-ons  to  their  action?"    To  that 
question  the  newer  history  answers  with  a  rambling  story,  or 
else  with  some  statement  that  Napoleon  was  a  great  genius, 
or  that  Louis  XIV.  was  very  proud,  or  even  that  such  and 
such  a  writer  of  the  period  happened  to  write  such  and  such 

a  book !  .     .      •        j  ^ 

All  that  may  very  well  be,  and  humanity  is  quite  ready  tj 
accept  the  fact:  vet  it  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  question 
which  humanity 'has  propounded.   Moreover,  it  would  only  be 
interesting  if  we  were  to  concede  that  some  divine  power,  based 
upon  itself  and  always  acting  alone,  ruled  nations  either  through 
Napoleons,  through  men  like  the  French  kings,  or  through 
writers.   The  existence  of  such  a  power,  however,  we  no  longer 
recognise,  and  consequently,  before  speaking  of  Napoleons, 
French  kings,  or  writers,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  any  con- 
nection existed  b-itween  those  personages  and  the  national 
movements  of  their  time.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  not  divme 
power,  but  some  other  force,  moved  them,  it  should  be  explamed 
what  th  it  new  force  was,  seeing  that  that  is  the  question  in 
which  lies  the  whole  interest  of  history.    History  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  force  in  question  was  a  self-explanatory  one, 
and  well-known  to  all.    Yet,  with  every  desire  to  recognise  it 
as  one  familiar  to  the  world  at  large,  he  who  dips  extensively 
into  historical  works  will  soon  find  himself  doubting  involun- 
tarily whether,  m  view  of  the  differing  representations  of  that 
force  which  he  sees  put  forward  by  the  historians  themselves, 
it  can  really  have  been  a  force  of  which  every  one  is  aware. 
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CHAPTER  n 

What,  then,  was  the  force  which  moved  the  nations? 

Writers  of  biographies  and  historians  of  individual  peoples 
understand  that  force  as  a  power  pertaining  only  to  supermen 
and  rulers.    According  to  them,  events  take  place  solely  through 
the  will  of  Napoleons,  Alexanders,  or,  in  general,  all  such 
personages  as  those  of  whom  biographers  treat.    The  answers 
which  historians  of  this  kind  return  to  the  question  concerninji 
the  force  by  which  events  are  inspired  are  satisfactory  only 
so  long  as  there  is  an  historian  for  each  separate  event;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  historians  of  different  nationalities  and  view;; 
begin  to  describe  the  same  occurrence,  the  answers  given  by 
them  become  meaningless,  since  not  only  do  the  conceptions 
of  those  writers  with  regard  to  the  force  in  question  differ,  bui 
frequently  they  contradict  one  another.    One  historian  will 
maintain  that  a  given  event  took  place  through  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  while  another  one  will  assert  that  it  took  place 
through  the  will  of  Alexander,  and  a  third  that  it  did  so  through 
the  will  of  yet  another  person.   Moreover,  historians  of  this 
kind  contradict  one  another  even  in  their  explanations  of  the 
force  upon  which  they  assert  the  power  of  one  and  the  same 
personage  to  have  been  based.   For  instance,  Thiers,  the 
Bonapartist  writer,  says  that  Napoleon's  pow«  -  was  based 
upon  his  genius  and  benevolence,  whereas  Lanfrey,  the  Repub- 
lican historian,  avers  that  it  was  based  upon  his  rascality  anu 
hoodwinking  of  the  nation.   Thus  historians  of  this  species, 
by  mutually  annihilating  each  other's  positions,  annihilate  also 
any  definite  idea  of  the  force  which  produces  events,  and  so 
return  no  answer  to  the  essential  question  of  history. 

General  historians  {i.e.  those  who  treat  of  the  affairs  of  all 
nations)  seem  to  recognise  the  heterogeneity  of  these  specialists 
in  the  matter  of  the  force  which  produces  events.  They  look 
upon  that  force,  not  as  a  power  pertaining  only  to  supermen 
and  rulers,  but  as  the  result  oi  several  variously-directed  forces. 
In  describing  the  war-making  or  the  conquest  of  a  given  nation, 
the  general  historian  seeks  the  cause  of  a  given  event,  not  in 
the  power  of  any  one  personage,  but  in  the  reaction  upon  one 
another  of  the  numerous  different  personages  who  were  con- 
nected with  that  event.  According  to  this  view,  then,  the 
power  of  historiod  personages  is  (apparently)  the  product  of 
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several  different  forces,  and  therefore  not  recognisable  as  a 
force  which,  in  itself,  produces  events.   Yet  general  historians 

almost  invariably  return  to  the  idea  that  that  power  is  one 
which  does  produce  events,  and  that  it  stands  to  events  m  the 
relation  of  cause  to  effect.   We  find  them  saying  in  the  same 
breath  that  an  historical  personage  is  the  product  of  his  own 
time,  and  that  his  power  is  the  outcome  of  various  forces,  and 
that  the  campaign  of  1812  and  such  other  events  as  they  dis- 
approve of  were  the  outcome  of  Napoleon'?  misdirected  will- 
that,  indeed,  it  was  actually  through  his  initiative  that  the 
ideas  of  1784  were  checked!    Revolutionary  ideas  and  the 
general  situation  produced  Napoleon's  power,  yet  that  power 
produced  revolutionary  ideas  and  the  general  situatioi  Yet 
this  extraordinary  contradiction  is  not  which  occurs  merely 
now  and  again.    On  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  it  at  every 
step,  while  it  is  out  of  a  consecutive  series  of  such  contradictions 
that  the  writings  of  all  general  historians  are  composed.  In 
reality  the  absurdity  arises  out  of  the  fact  that,  in  entering  upon 
the  field  of  analysis,  general  historians  only  go  half-way. 

To  find  out  what  are  the  constituent  forces  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  an  int^ral,  a  co-efficient,  force  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  sum  of  the  constituent  forces  coincide  with  the  integral 
force  of  which  they  form  the  component  parts.  This  condition 
we  never  find  observed  by  general  historians.  The  result  is  that, 
to  explain  what  the  co-efficient  force  is,  they  are  driven  also  to 
concede  (to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  constituent  forces)  the 
existence  of  another  and  unexplained  force  which  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  integral  one. 

The  specialist  historian,  in  describing  the  campaign  of  1813 
or  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  declares  that  those  events 
'Acre  produced  by  the  will  of  Alexander.  The  general  historian, 
however,  refutes  this  view  of  the  specialist  writer,  and  seeks  to 
show  that  the  two  events  were  due,  not  only  to  the  will  of 
Alexander,  but  also  to  the  agency  of  Stein,  Mettemich,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Talleyrand,  Fichte,  Chateaubriand,  and  others. 
Evidently,  then,  the  general  historian  is  dissolving  Alexander 
into  constituent  portions  represented  by  Talleyrand,  Chateau- 
briand, and  so  forth.  Yet  the  sum  of  those  constituent  por- 
tions—the  action  upon  one  another  of  Chateaubriand, 
Talleyrand,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  rest— is  not  equal  to  the 
entire  c^-efficient— to  the  phenomenon  that  milhons  of 
Frenchmen  subjected  themselves  to  the  sway  of  the  Bourbons. 
FVom  the  fact  that  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de  StaSl,  and  others 
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spoke  certun  words  to  one  another  there  can  be  deduced  their 
personal  relations  only,  and  not  the  subjection  of  nulUons  of 
human  beings  to  a  dynasty.  Therefore,  to  explain  how  the 
relations  of  those  personages  brought  about  that  subjertlon  of 
millions-  how  a  few  constituent  forces  equal  to  a  single  one  A 
produced  an  integral  force  equal  to  A  multiplied  a  Swusand 
tunes— the  general  historian  finds  himself  obliged  once  more  to 
'^  u  very  force-namely,  power-which 

h  therto  he  has  denied,  as  well  as  to  recognise  it  as  the  result  of 
other  forces.   That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  concede  some  unex 
p  ained  force  acting  m  accordance  with  the  working  of  the  whole 
1  his  IS  what  all  general  historians  do:  with  the  result  that  they 
not  only  contradict  specialist  historians,  but  likewise  themselves 
Country  dwellers  who  are  looking  for  rain  or  for  fine  weather' 
but  who  possess  no  clear  idea  as  to  the  causes  of  rain,  generally 
say :     The  wind  has  driven  away  the  clouds,"  or,  "  The  wind  i's 
driving  up  the  clouds."    So  too  with  these  general  historians 
bometimes,  if  it  suits  their  theory,  they  say  that  power  is  the 
result  of  events,  while  at  other  times,  when  they  wish  to  prove 
somethii^  else,  they  say  that  power  is  the  producer  of  events 

A  third  class  of  historians— those  known  as  the  historians  of 
civilisation,  who  follow  a  path  first  cut  out  for  them  by  the 
general  hi^storians,  but  likewise  recognise  such  persons  as 
Itterateurs  a.Ti^  grandes  dames  as  forces  productive  of  events- 
iinderstand  the  force  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  a  perfectly 
different  manner,  for  it  is  in  what  we  call  culture  or  intellectual 
activity  that  they  declare  it  to  be  discernible. 

Historians  of  civilisation  are  reasonable  enough  in  thus 
fo  lowing  their  progenitors  the  general  historians;  for  if  histori- 
cal events  may  be  explained  by  saying  that  such  and  such  people 
did  such  and  such  things  to  one  another,  why  should  not 
historical  events  also  be  explained  by  saying  that  such  and  such 
people  wrote  such  and  such  books?    From  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  signs  which  accompany  every  phenomenon  of  life  such 
historians  select  the  sign  of  inteUectual  activity,  and  declare  it 
to  have  been  a  cause.    Yet,  for  all  their  efforts  to  show  that  the 
cause  of  a  given  event  Ues  in  intellectual  activity,  it  is  only  by 
making  great  concessions  that  one  can  agree  with  the  assertion 
that  between  intellectual  activity  and  the  movements  of  nations 
tliere  can  be  anything  in  common,  while  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility 
to  admit  that  intellectual  activity  has  invariably  directed  the 
doings  a  mankind.   Such  phenomena  as  the  brutal  murders  of 
the  French  Revolution  (which  were  the  result  of  harangues  on 
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the  subject  of  the  equality  of  man),  as  well  as  the  cruel  wars  and 
massacres  which  have  so  frequently  arisen  out  of  the  Gospel  of 

Ix)ve,  in  no  way  bear  out  such  an  assertion. 

But  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  cunningly  devised  pronounce- 
ments with  which  these  histories  are  filled  are  trustworthy,  and 
that  nations  are  ruled  by  some  indeterminate  force  called  ideas, 
the  essential  question  of  history  will  either  remain  unanswered, 
or  we  shall  be  forced  tc  add  to  the  old  power  of  monarchs  and 
the  old  influence  of  councillors  and  otiier  persons  which  the 
general  historians  have  imported  this  same  new  force  of  ideas — 
the  connection  between  which  and  the  masses  is  not  very 
apparent.  One  may  understand  that  Napoleon  had  power,  and 
that  therefore  a  given  event  was  accomplished.  Bv  making 
large  concessions  one  may  even  understand  that  Napoleon,  with 
other  influences,  was  the  cause  of  a  given  event.  Yet  how  the 
book  Le  Contrat  Social  induced  the  French  people  to  begin 
muraering  one  another  is  wholly  unintelligible  without  some 
explanation  of  the  causal  connection  between  this  new  force  of 
ideas  and  the  event  refen-ed  to. 

Undoubtedly  there  exists  a  connection  between  all  persons 
living  at  the  same  period,  and  therefore  also  a  possibility  of 
discovering  some  connection  between  the  intellectual  activity 
of  mankind  and  historical  movements,  just  as  a  connection  is 
certainly  traceable  between  the  movements  of  humanity  and 
trade,  handicrafts,  agriculture,  and  other  pursuits.  Yet  how 
the  intellectual  activity  of  mankind  can  appear  to  historians  of 
tivilisation  the  cause  or  the  expression  of  all  historical  move- 
ments it  IS  diilicult  to  understand.  Historians  can  only  have 
reached  such  a  conclusion  through  supposing- -( i )  That,  inas- 
much as  history  is  written  by  scholars,  it  is  a  natural  and  pleasant 
thing  for  the  latter  to  imagine  that  the  activity  of  their  own 
profession  is  responsible  for  the  movements  of  ail  humanity 
(just  as  it  might  be  a  natural  and  pleasant  thing  for  merchants, 
agriculturists,  or  soldiers — I  do  not  say  this  merely  because  such 
men  do  not  write  history — to  imagine  the  same  thing);  and  (2) 
That  all  mental  activity,  enlightenment,  civilisation,  and 
ideas  are  obscure  and  indeterminate  conceptions  under  cover  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  use  words  even  more  obscure,  and  so  to 
bolster  up  any  theory  at  will. 

Nevertheless,  without  speaking  of  the  internal  merits  of  this 
species  of  history  (it  may  be  that  it  has  a  purpose  of  some  sort 
and  is  necessary  to  some  one),  historians  of  civilisation  (to  whose 
productions  general  histories  are  beginning  more  and  more  to 
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assimilate  themselves)  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that,  when 
called  upon  to  describe  any  practical  historical  event  such  as 
the  campaign  of  1812,  they  begin  by  passing  in  review-  care- 
fully and  in  detail— any  teachings  of  religion,  philosophy,  or 
politics  which  they  consider  may  have  led  up  to  the  event,  and 
thus,  without  realising  it,  describe  the  event  as  a  result  of 
power.  In  thus  speaking,  these  historians  of  civilisalifm 
insensibi  ontradict  themselves  by  showing  both  that  the  nvw 
force  wli.,  ,1  they  have  invented  does  not  express  historical 
events  and  that  the  only  means  which  enables  us  to  understand 
history  is  the  force  to  which  they  deny  recognition. 


CHAPTER  III 

Let  us  suppose  a  locomotive  to  be  in  motion.   To  the  question 
"  How  does  it  move?  "  one  pea.sant  might  reply  that  a  devil 
was  pushing  it  along,  a  second  one  declare  that  it  moved  because 
its  wheels  revolved,  and  a  third  one  state  it  as  his  oninion  thi.t; 
the  cause  of  the  locomotive's  movement  lay  in  the  trail  of  smoke 
which  he  saw  blown  backwards  by  the  wind.   The  first  peasant 
would  be  irrefutable — or,  at  all  events,  to  refute  him  it  would 
be  necessar\'  either  to  convince  him  that  devils  do  not  exist  or 
for  the  second  peasant  to  tell  him  that  a  mechanic,  not  a  devil, 
was  pushing  the  locomotive  along.    Only  then  would  they  both 
of  them  see,  from  their  mutual  contradictions,  that  both  of  them 
were  wrong.   The  peasant,  however,  who  should  say  that  the 
cause  of  the  movement  was  the  revolving  of  the  wheels  of  the 
locomotive  would  refute  himself,  since,  once  he  had  enierei) 
upon  the  ground  of  analysis,  he  would  be  forced  to  go  further 
and  further,  until  at  length  he  had  explained  the  actual  cause  of 
the  wheels  themselves  revolving;  nor,  until  he  had  arrived  at  the 
ultimate  agency  of  all— namely,  the  steam  compressed  in  the 
boiler— would  he  have  the  right  to  desist  from  his  mvestigations. 
A?  for  the  peasant  who  should  explain  the  movement  of  the 
locomotiv-  by  the  fact  of  the  wind  blowing  the  smoke  backwards, 
he  would  be  one  who,  having  noticed  that  the  explanation 
rf  !:nrding  the  wheels  did  not  furnish  the  true  cause,  fastened  upon 
the  first  external  sign  which  occurred  to  him,  and  gave  it  as  his 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

In  reality,  the  only  conception  which  could  explain  the  move- 
ment of  a  locomotive  is  the  conception  of  a  force  equal  to  the 
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whoie  movement  visible.  Similarly,  the  only  conception  which 
couM  rcplain  the  movements  of  nations  is  the  conception  of  a 
force  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  movements.  Yet  to  difierent 
historians  such  a  conception  connotes  entirely  different  forces 
— forces  not  equal  to  the  movements  visible.  Some  historians 
discern  behind  those  movements  a  force  strictly  ])ertaining  to 
supermen,  even  as  the  first  peasant  saw  in  the  locomotive  a 
devil.  Others  of  them  see  a  force  i»oceeding  from  other  forces, 
like  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  Otliers.  again,  see  the  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  activity,  like  the  trail  of  smoke  pouring 
from  the  funnel. 

Until  there  shall  come  to  be  written  the  histories  of  indi 
vidnals  only— of  Caesars,  Alexanders,  Luthers,  Voltaires,  and  so 
forth— who  have  taken  part  in  given  events,  and  not  histories 
of  all  persons  without  exception  who  have  participated  in  them, 
no  description  of  the  movements  of  humanity  will  be  possible 
without  the  conception  of  some  such  force  as  compels  men  to 
direct  their  activities  to  a  common  end.  The  only  conception 
of  this  kind  known  to  historians  is  the  idea  of  power.  This  con- 
ception is  the  one  handle  which  can  regub.te  the  material  of 
history  as  now  expounded,  and  the  historian  who  would  strip 
off  that  handle  without  first  of  all  devising  sonic  other  means  of 
dealing  with  historical  material  would  deprive  himself  of  the 
last  possible  means  of  coping  with  its  intricacies.  The  impera- 
tive necessity  of  this  idea  of  po'ver  for  explaining  historical 
phenomena  is  best  illuh* rated  by  the  gene'-al  historians  and 
historians  of  civilisation  themselves— b>  the  writers  who  pretend 
to  deny  the  idea  of  power,  yet  employ  it  at  every  step. 

Hitherto  historical  science,  in  its  relation  to  the  questions  of 
humanity,  has  been  like  monetary  currency— like  bank-notes 
and  coin.  Biographical  histories  and  histories  of  a  single 
nation  resemble  the  former.  They  may  pass  and  circulate 
everpvhere  without  doing  harm,  and  even  to  advantage,  so 
Jong  as  there  does  not  arise  the  question  of  the  guarantee  upon 
wiiich  they  are  secured.  Similarly,  so  long  as  one  overlooks 
the  question  of  how  the  will  of  supermen  produces  events, 
histories  by  such  writers  as  M.  Thiers  will  be  found  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  as  well  as  charged  with  a  certain  tinge  of 
poetry.  Yet,  even  as  a  doubt  concerning  the  effective  value  of 
bank-notes  may  arise,  either  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  easy 
to  make  that  many  people  may  begin  making  them,  or  from 
the  fact  that  one  may  come  to  prefer  gold  to  notes,  so  a  doubt 
concerning  the  effective  value  of  histories  of  this  kind  may 
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arise  either  from  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  so  manjr  of  them 
or  from  the  fact  that  one  may  take  to  asking,  in  the  simplicity 
of  one's  heart—"  Yet  what  force  enabled  Napoleon  to  do  so-and 
so?  "  i.e.  one  may  desire  to  exchange  current  pi^per  money 
for  the  pure  gold  of  a  working  idea.  ,  . 

On  the  other  hand,  general  historuuu  and  historians  <rf  cnnh 
sation  resemble  persons  wlio,  reropnising  the  lisadvantagcs  ol 
bank-notes,  decide  to  mint  currency  of  a  less  durable  metal 
than  gold — currency  which  is  metal,  certainly,  but  no  more 
Paper  money  may  always  deceive  the  unwar^-,  hut  metal  coin-- 
espei  iallv  of  debased  metal— deceix  es  no  one.  Even  as  gold  i; 
gold  only  so  long  as  it  is  employable,  not  merely  for  exchange 
but  for  the  transaction  of  commerce,  so  general  historians  wil 
rank  as  gold  only  when  they  arc  able  to  answer  the  essentia 
question  of  history^namely,  "  VVliat  is  power?  "  At  preseni 
they  answer  it  only  with  contradictions,  while  the  historians  o 
civilisation  put  it  altogether  aside,  and  answer  some  othei 
question.  Even,  also,  as  tokens  similar  to  gold  can  be  circulatec 
only  among  business  men  who  have  agreed  to  recognise  them  a: 
gold  or  among  people  who  do  not  know  the  true  properties  o 
gold,  so  the  general  historians  and  historians  of  civilisation,  h 
returning  no  answers  to  the  essential  questions  of  humanity 
serve,  for  ends  of  their  own,  as  mere  current  coin  for  universitic 
and  the  reading  publio— for  those  wiw  run  after  what  they  tern 
"  serious  "  books. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Having  set  aside  the  views  of  the  older  historians  as  to  th 
divine  subordination  of  a  nation's  will  to  one  chosen  individua 
and  the  subordination  of  that  individual  to  God,  history  canno 
take  a  single  step  forward  without  contradicting  itself— -withou 
having  to  choose  between  two  things :  either  that  it  shall  returi 
to  the  old  belief  in  the  immediate  participation  of  the  Deity  ii 
the  affairs  of  men,  or  that  it  shall  define  exactly  the  meaning  o 
the  force  which  produces  historical  events  and  is  called  powei 
To  return  to  the  old  belief  is  impossible,  since  it  lies  shattered 
Therefore  it  remains  only  to  explain  the  meaning  of  power. 

"  Napoleon  ordered  troops  to  be  mustered  and  to  make  war.' 
This  assertion  has  become  so  habitual  with  us,  so  entirely  th 
view  with  which  we  have  identified  ouxsehreSj  that  the  questioi 
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of  why  600,000  men  should  have  gone  to  war  exactly  when 
Napoleon  uttered  certain  words  iii)pears  to  us  absurd.  He 
possessed  power.  ■  \A  therefore  what  lie  commanded  to  be  done 
i  was  done.   Such  an  answer  would  be  satisfactory  enough  if  we 

I  re;'.lly  believed  that  his  power  was  ^ivv.n  him  of  God.  but,  inas- 
inurh  as  wc  believe  that  no  longer,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
(icterniine  exactly  what  that  power  was  which  this  one  man 
exerted  over  his  fellows.  It  cannot  have  been  the  direct  power 
possesse'l  by  a  physically  stronger  being  over  a  weaker  one — the 
power  which  is  founded  nj)on  the  e.xercise,  or  the  threatened 
exercise,  of  physical  force,  such  as  the  strength  of  Hercules. 
Likewise  it  cannot  ha\  been  the  power  which  is  founded  upon 
the  possession  of  moral  force  (as  ct;  u  >  Mstorians  assert,  in 
the  innocence  of  their  souls,  when  the>  -^r^idxt  that  all  historical 
personages  are  cast  in  heroic  mould — are  men  gifted  with  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  mind,  intellect,  and  what  we  call  genius), 
seeing  that,  apart  from  men  of  heroic  stamp  like  Napoleon — 
men  concerning  whose  moral  qualities  opinion  is  much  divided — 
'  history  shows  us  that  even  men  such  as  Louis  XL  or  Metternich, 
I  who  governed  millions  ot  their  fellows,  were  remarkable  for  no 
special  degree  of  mental  vigour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
usually  weaker  than  any  of  the  many  whom  they  ruled.  If  the 
source  of  power  lies,  not  in  the  physical,  but  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  individual  who  possesses  it,  clearly  that  source 
must  be  external  to  the  individual,  and  lie,  rather,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  masses. 

A  similar  view  of  power  is  taken  by  the  science  of  law — the 
bureau  d'ichange  of  history,  where  the  historical  theory  of 
power  purports  to  be  changeable  for  pure  gold.  Power,  says 
that  science,  is  the  joint  will  of  the  masses,  conferred,  with  their 
tacit  or  expressed  consent,  upon  the  rulers  whom  the  masses 
may  select.  In  so  far  as  the  science  of  law  is  concerned — the 
science  which  connotes  judgments  passed  for  the  ordering  of 
a  state  and  power,  all  this  would  be  clear  enough  if  matters 
could  always  be  ordered  on  similar  lines;  but,  in  applying  such 
a  definition  as  the  above  to  history,  further  explanation  is 
required.  The  science  of  law  looks  upon  a  state  and  power  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  ancients  used  to  look  upon  fire — 
namelv,  as  snmethinfi  absnlntelv  existing;  hut  in  \  eyes  of 
history  a  state  and  power  represent  merely  phenomena,  just  as, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natural  physicist  of  the  present  day,  fire  also 
represents  a  phenomenon,  and  not  an  element. 
From  this  fundamental  difference  of  view  between  history 
in  o 
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and  the  science  of  law  there  arises  the  fact  that  the  latter  can 
lay  down  in  detail  what  it  considers  to  be  the  best  method  ol 
organising  power,  and  what  it  considers  that  power  to  be  which 
is  irremovable  and  independent  of  time,  but  can  return  no 
answer  to  history's  question  as  to  what  that  power  is  whicl. 
changes  and  is  dependent  upon  time.  If  power  is  the  joint  wi^' 
of  a  people  imposed  upon  its  ruler,  did  Pugachev  *  truly  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  masses  ?  And  if  not,  why  did  Napoleon  do 
so?  Why,  again,  was  Napoleon  III.,  when  taken  at  Boulogne, 
a  criminal,  and  why,  later  on,  were  those  persons  whom  he,  in 
his  turn,  captured  criminals?  When  revolutions  de  paUds  occur 
(which  are  usually  affairs  in  which  some  two  or  more  person 
are  concerned),  is  the  will  of  the  masses  transferred  to  the  ne 
ruler?  In  international  relations,  is  the  will  of  a  nation  trans- 
ferred to  that  nation's  conqueror?  Was  the  will  of  the  Rhenish 
Bond  transferred  to  Napoleon  in  1808?  Was  the  will  of  the 
Russian  nation  transferred  to  him  in  1809  when  our  troops 
marched  with  the  French  against  the  Austrians?  We  find 
these  questions  answered  in  three  different  ways. 

Firstly,  it  is  said  that  the  will  of  the  masses  has  always  been 
delegate  unconditionally  to  the  ruler  or  rulers  whom  the 
masses  have  chosen,  and  that  every  rise,  therefore,  of  a  new 
power,  every  struggle  against  the  power  once  granted,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  infringement  of  the  true  power.  Secondly,  it  is 
said  that  the  will  of  the  masses  has  always  been  delegated  to 
their  rulers  conditionally — i.e.  on  fixed  and  limited  terms ;  after 
which  it  is  shown  that  all  restrictions  upon,  collisions  with,  or 
annulments  of  that  power  have  arisen  out  of  non-observance 
by  the  rulers  aforesaid  of  the  terms  on  which  they  received  it. 
Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  the  will  of  the  masses  has  always  been 
delegated  to  their  rulers  conditionally,  but  on  terms  which  are 
not  wholly  clear  and  definite  to  us,  and  that  the  rise  of  one  or 
more  other  powers  in  the  state,  their  struggles,  and  their  fall 
have  proceeded  from  over-lax  or  over-strict  fulfilment  of  the 
unknown  terms  on  which  the  original  rulers  received  their 
power. 

In  these  three  ways  do  historians  of  Jiis  kind  explain  the 
relations  of  peoples  to  their  rulers.  Those  who  adopt  the  first 
view,  being  too  simple-minded  to  understand  the  question  of 
the  meaning  of  power  (they  are  those  local  and  biographical 
historians  to  whom  I  have  already  referred),  speak  as  though 
the  joint  will  of  the  masses  were  del^ated  to  historical  person- 
*  Leader  of  a  CoMack  rebellioQ  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great. 
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ages  conditionally:  wherefore,  in  describing  a  given  power, 
they  appear  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  only  real  and  absolute 

one,  and  that  every  force  opposing  it  was  not  a  power  at  all,  but 
only  an  infringement  of,  or  assault  upon,  the  true  one.  This 
theory  of  theirs,  though  convenient  for  dealing  with  primitive, 
peaceful  periods  of  history,  has  this  disadvantage  in  its  applica- 
'  tion  to  those  complex  and  stormy  periods  in  the  lives  of  nations 
when  several  powers  usually  arise  simultaneously  and  come 
into  collision  with  one  another — that,  while  the  l^timist 
historian  will  assert  that  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  and 
Bonaparte  were  all  of  them  mere  infringements  of  power. 
Republican  and  Bonapartist  historians  will  assert — the  former 
that  the  Convention,  and  the  latter  that  the  Empire,  was  the 
true  power,  and  that  everything  else  was  so  much  infringement 
of  power.  This  makes  it  clear  that  their  mutual  contradictions 
render  these  historians'  explanation  of  power  fit  only  for  children 
of  the  tenderest  years. 

While  recognising  the  falsity  of  this  view  of  history,  the 
historians  who  adopt  the  second  of  the  above  views  state  that 
power  is  based  upon  conditional  imposition  of  the  joint  will  of 
the  masses  upon  their  rulers,  and  that  historical  personages 
hold  their  power  only  on  condition  that  they  carry  out  the 
programme  tacitly  and  unanimously  assigned  to  them  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  Yet  what  that  programme  consists  of  these 
historians  do  not  say — or,  if  they  do  so,  they  contradict  one 
another  continually.  According  to  his  particular  view  of  what 
constitutes  the  aim  of  the  movements  of  a  nation,  each  such 
historian  sees  in  the  programme  in  question  either  the  greatness, 
the  enrichment,  the  emancipation,  or  the  enlightenment  of  the 
citizens  of  France  or  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  state.  Yet, 
passing  over  the  mutual  contradictions  of  these  historians  as 
to  the  scope  of  that  programme,  and  even  admitting  that  there 
can  exist  a  programme  conmion  to  all  of  them,  we  still  see  that 
historical  facts  almost  invariably  controvert  such  a  theory.  If 
the  terms  on  which  power  is  delegated  mean  the  enrichment,  the 
emancipation,  or  the  enlightenment  of  a  nation,  why  did  men 
like  Louis  XIV.  and  Ivan  IV.  live  out  their  reigns  in  peace, 
while  others,  like  Louis  XVI.  and  Charles  I.,  paid  a  penalty  to 
their  peoples?  To  this  question  such  historians  reply  that  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV. — which  was  contrary  to  the  programme — 
was  visited  upon  Louis  XVI.  But  why  was  it  not  visited  upon 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  ?  Why  was  it  visited  upon  Louis  XVI. 
in  particular?   And  what  was  the  period  of  that  visitation? 
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To  these  questions  no  answer  can  be  returned.   Equally  im 
possible  is  it  to  explain— if  we  adopt  the  view  under  discussion- 
the  fact  that  the  joint  will  of  a  people  was  delegated  for  centuries 
to  certain  rulers  and  their  successors,  and  then  suddenly  trans- 
ferred, bv  turns  and  during  a  space  of  fifty  years,  to  a  Conven- 
tion, to  'a  Directory,  to  a  Napoleon,  to  an  Alexander,  to  a 
Louis  XVIII.,  to  a  Napoleon  II.,  to  a  Charles  X.,  to  a  Louis 
Philippe,  to  a  republican  government,  and  to  a  Napoleon  III. 
In  explaining  these  .  "ift  transferences  of  the  popular  will  from 
one  ruler  to  another,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  international 
relations,  conquests,  and  alliances,  these  historians  involuntarily 
have  to  confess  that  some  of  tliose  phenomena  were  not  regular 
transferences  of  will,  but  accidents  dependent  upon  the  in- 
trigues, errors,  stratagems,  or  weaknesses  of  a  diplomatist,  a 
monarch,  or  a  leader  of  a  party.    Consequently,  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  history,  such  as  civU  wars,  insurrections,  and 
conquests,  appear  to  such  historians  as  resulting,  not  from 
transference  of  the  free  will  of  a  people,  but  from  the  ill-directed 
will  of  one  or  two  individuals.    That  is  to  say,  they  resulted 
from  infringements  of  power.    Consequently,  also,  all  historical 
events  appear  to  writers  of  this  kind  divergences  from  theory. 

The  historians  who  adopt  the  third  of  the  alwve  views  say  that 
the  will  of  the  masses  is  delegated  to  historical  personages  con- 
ditionallv,  but  on  terms  which  are  not  known  to  us,  and  that 
historical  personages  hold  their  power  only  so  long  as  they  fulhl 
the  will  imposed  upon  them.    Yet,  even  if  that  be  so,  and  il 
the  force  which  moves  nations  lies,  not  in  historical  personages, 
but  in  nations  themselves,  wherein  consists  the  importance  of 
tho<^e  same  historical  personages?    Such  personages  (answer 
historians  of  tiiis  kind)  onlv  express  the  will  of  the  masses. 
That  is  to  say,  their  activity  serves  but  to  represent  the  activity 
of  the  masses.    Vet.  even  if  that  be  so,  the  question  again 
arises-  Does  all  the  activity  of  historical  personages  serve  as 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  masses,  or  only  a  given  side  of 
that  activity?    If  all  the  activity  of  histon.  al  personages  serves 
as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  masses  (as  some  of  these 
historians  suppose),  then  the  biographies  of  the  Napoleons  and 
Catherines,  with  their  multitudinous  details  of  court  scandal, 
serve  also  us  an  expression  of  the  lives  of  their  r  .pcctive  nations 
—which  is  manifestly  absurd.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one 
side  of  the  activity  o'f  historical  personages  serv  es  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  life  of  nations  (as  others  of  such  pseudo-philosopher- 
historians  suppose),  then,  to  define  which  side  of  the  activity  of 
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an  historical  personage  expresses  the  Hfe  of  his  or  her  nation,  we 
must  first  of  all  know  wherein  the  life  of  that  nation  consisted. 
Even  then  the  question  still  arises:  Does  the  whole  activity  of 
historical  personages  serve  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
masses,  or  only  a  given  side  of  it?    If  the  whole  activity  of 
historical  personages  serv-es  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
masses  (as  some  historians  suppose),  then  the  biographical 
histories  of  Napoleons  and  Catherines,  with  their  multitudinous 
details  of  court  scandal  serve  also  as  an  expression  of  the  lives 
of  two  nations- which  is  manifestly  absurd.    II,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  one  side,  and  one  side  only,  of  the  activity  of  historical 
personages  serves  as  an  expression  of  the  life  of  nations  (as  many 
pseudo-philosopher-historians  assert),  then,  if  we  are  to  define 
which  side  of  the  activity  of  an  historical  personage  expresses 
the  life  of  his  or  her  nation,  we  must  first  of  all,  as  I  have  said 
before,  know  what  the  life  of  that  nation  was  like.  Confronted 
with  this  difficulty,  historians  of  txic  kind  1  am  speaking  of  invent 
an  abstraction  of  the  most  obscure,  impalpable  and  general 
■oecies  possible— an  abstraction  which  may  serve  to  cover  the 
latest  number  of  events,  and  suy  that  that  invention  of  theirs 
ontains  within  it  the  end  of  the  movements  of  humanity.  The 
'eneral  abstractions  most  commonly  adopted  by  these  histonans 
are  freedom,  equality,  enlightenment,  progress,  civilisation,  and 
culture.    Having  thus  postulated  an  abstraction  as  the  aim  of 
the  movements  of  humanity,  these  historians  go  on  to  study 
those  personages  in  history  who  have  left  the  greatest  number 
of  memorials  behind  them  (such  as,  for  instance,  monarchs, 
ministers,  military  commanders,  authors,  reformers,  priests, 
and  journalists),  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  consider  those 
]WTsom  to  have  contributed  to,  or  to  have  hindered,  the  abstrac- 
tion in  question.    Yet,  inasmuch  as  nothing  has  ever  yet  shown 
that  the  aim  of  humanity  lies  in  freedom,  m  equahty,  m 
enlightenment,  or  in  civilisation,  and  inasmuch,  also,  as  the 
connection  of  the  masses  with  the  rulers  and  enlighteners  of 
humanity  is  based  only  upon  an  arbitrary  supposition  that  the 
joint  will  of  the  masses  is  always  delegated  to  the  personages 
who  are  most  prominent  in  history,  it  follows  that  the  activity 
of  millions  who  emigrate,  fire  their  houses,  abandon  agriculture, 
and  exterminate  one  another  will  find  no  expression  in  a  de- 
scription siivcn  of  the  activity  of  a  score  or  so  of  persons  who  do 
not' fire  iheir  houses  or  kill'their  fellow-uien.    History^  proves 
this  at  every  step.   Can  the  wanderings  of  the  nations  of  the 
West  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  their  drift  towards  the 
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East  be  attributed  only  to  the  doings  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  two 
immediate  successors,  or  to  the  vagaries  of  their  ministers  and 
favourites,  or  to  the  Uves  of  Napoleon,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
Beaumarchais,  and  others?   Can  the  movement  of  the  Russian 
nation  eastwards  towards  Kazan  and  Siberia  be  expressed  in 
mere  details  concerning  the  great  character  of  Ivan  IV  and 
as  correspondence  with  Kurbski?   Can  the  movements  of 
humanity  during  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  life  and  doings  of  the  Gottfrieds  and  the  Louis  and  their 
ladies?   Eveu  so,  we  still  remain  unable  to  understand  the 
movement  of  nations  from  West  to  East-the  movement  which 
began  with  no  aim  in  particular  and  no  leader  but  was  carried 
out  at  first  by  a  mere  band  of  vagrants  headed  by  Peter  the 
Hermit    Still  less  -an  we  understand  the  cessation  of  that 
movement  at  the  ver>'  moment  when  the  preconceived  sacred 
aim  of  the  expeditions  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  chiei 
historical  personages  concerned— namely,  the  freeing  of  Jeru- 
salem.  Priests,  kings,  and  knights  strove  with  might  and  mam 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  the  resc  ue  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  the 
people  would  not  move  for  uie  reason  that  the  unknown  cause 
which  had  set  them  in  motion  before  no  longer  existeo.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  a  history  of  mere  Gottfrieds  and  Minnesingers 
cannot  comprise  a  history  of  the  lives  of  nations,  and  that  -j. 
history  of  Gottfrieds  and  Minnesingers  will  remam  a  history  ot 
Gottfrieds  and  Minnesingers  and  no  more,  while  a  history  of  the 
lives  of  nations  and  of  their  impulses  has  yet  to  be  written. 

As  for  histories  of  writers  and  reformers,  they  do  even  less  to 
elucidate  the  lives  of  nations.  True,  histories  of  civilisation 
explain  the  impulses  and  conditions  of  the  life  of  a  given  nation, 
as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  a  given  writer  or  refo..ner.  For 
instance,  we  learn  from  them  that  Luther  had  an  irascible 
temper  and  that  he  delivered  such  and  such  orations,  as  also 
that  Rousseau  was  of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  that  he  wrote 
such  and  such  books.  What  we  do  not  learn  from  them  is  why 
(for  instance)  tue  nations  flew  at  one  another's  throats  after  the 
Reformation,  nor  why  men  slew  one  another  during  the  French 

Revolution.  , .    ,  /     ■   j  k. 

Even  if  the  two  sorts  of  history  be  combined  (us  is  done  by 
some  of  the  newer  historians),  they  form  only  histones  of 
monarchs  and  writers,  not  a  history  of  the  lives  of  nations. 
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The  lives  of  nations  could  not  be  comprised  in  the  Ihrcs  of  the 
Sa^^^Is  named  above,  for  the  reason  that  the  connection 
between  those  individuals  and  their  respective  nations  has 
never  been  defined.   The  theory  that  such  a  connection  exists 
based  upon  the  delegation  of  the  general  will  to  luston-1 
personages  is  altogether  hypothetical,  and  m  no  way  borne  out 
the  experience  of  histo'r^  Possibly  the  theory  eluadat^  a 
good  deal  in  so  far  as  the  science  of  law  is  concerned,  and  is 
necessary  for  some  purpose  or  another,  but,  in  applying  it  to 
S™it  becomes^mSningless  so  soon  ^Jl,-^ 
fronted  with  revolutions,  conquests,  and  civil  ^^^^ 
soon  as  ever  history  beinns.   The  reason  why  the  theory  seems 
r^iUbTe  L  tStTheTct  of  delegation  of  the  popular  wU  can 
never  be  proved,  seeing  that  it  never  takes  place.  Yet,  no 
^tuer  wh^at  eveit  tak^  place,  nor  who  ^irec^  it,  the  th^^^^^^^ 
can  always  say  that  such  and  such  a  person  was  m  .supreme 
Section  because  to  him  there  had  been  delegated  the  joint  wiU 

""^-J^usX  answers  returned  by  this  theory  to  the  questions  of 
history  are  like  the  answers  of  a  man  who,  looking  upon  a  flock 
S  sheep  as  it  roams  over  a  pasture,  and  leaving  out  of  account 
bo^  the  relative  richness  of  the  herbage  in  different  spots  and 
the  driving  of  the  shepherd,  considers  the  cause  of  this  or  that 
cHrertion  tlken  by  the  flock  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  patti- 
?dar  animal  is  hekding  the  rest.   "  The  sheep  move  m  such  anH 
such  a  direction  because  their  leader  guides  them  thitlier^ad 
because  to  that  leader  has  been  delegated  the  joint  will  of  the 
flock      That  is  what  the  first  of  our  classes  of  historians  answer 
-iZe  class  of  those  who  support  the  theory  of  unconditional 
tr^isference  of  will.    "  If  the  si  .ep  at  the  head  of  the  flock 
keTp"acing  one  another,  the  fact  is  due  to  the 
that  the  joint  will  of  the  rest  keeps  being  transferred  from  o«^ 
leader  to  another,  according  as  the  leader  does  or  does  not  lead 
t'lem  whither  they  desire  to  go."    That  is  what  those  hislonans 
answer  who  assert  that  the  joint  will  of  the  masses  is  delegated 
to  Sr  rSers  on  terms  which  they  (the  historians)  regard  as 
ndSmninate.   This  is  a  point  of  view  which  often  causes  the 
ol°erver  to  bolster  up  the  particular  theory  which  he  has 
adopted  by  recognising  as  leaders  those  who  have  not  reached 
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the  front  at  all  when  the  masses  change  direction,  but  are  still 
on  the  flanks,  or  even  in  the  rear.  "  If  we  see  that  both  the 
leaders  and  the  direction  of  the  flock  are  constantly  being 
changed,  the  fact  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  to  attain  a 
given  direction,  the  rest  of  the  animals  keep  delegating  their 
will  to  those  of  their  number  whose  movements  strike  most  upon 
the  eye.  Consequently,  to  study  the  movements  of  the  flock  as 
a  whole,  we  must  watch  the  animals  thus  most  prominent  to 
our  sight,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the  flock  they  come." 
That  is  what  the  historians  of  the  third  species  answer— the 
historians  who  recognise  as  expressions  of  a  given  period  all 
historical  personages,  from  monarchs  to  journalists. 

If  the  province  of  human  knowledge  were  limited  to  abstrai  t 
thought  only,  humanity,  in  criticising  the  explanation  of  power 
given  by  science,  would  conclude  that  power  is  only  a  verbal 
expression,  and  possessed  of  no  actual  existence.  Yet,  for 
the  comprehension  of  phenomena,  man  has  not  only  abstract 
thought,  but  also  the  weapon  of  experience,  at  his  disposal 
when  testing  the  results  of  such  thought;  and  experience  tells 
him  that  power  is  not  a  verbal  expression  only,  but  a  pheno- 
menon actually  existent.  Without  mentioning  the  fact  that, 
without  the  idea  of  power,  no  description  of  the  joint  activities 
of  men  would  ever  be  possible,  the  existence  of  power  is  proved 
both  by  history  and  by  chservation  of  contemporary  events. 

Whenever  an  historical  event  occurs,  one  or  more  persons 
make  their  appearance  in  accordance  with  whose  will  the  event 
seems  to  happen.  Napoleon  III.  issued  an  order,  and  the 
French  went  to  Mexico.  The  Prussian  king  and  Bismarck 
issued  orders,  and  their  troops  went  to  Bohemia.  Napoleon  I. 
issued  an  order,  and  his  troops  went  to  Russia.  Alexander 
issued  an  order,  and  the  French  made  submission  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Thus  experience  teaches  us  that  every  historical  event 
is  bound  up  with  the  will  of  one  or  more  persons  who  issue 
orders.  Some  historians  are  led  by  their  old  habit  of  recognising 
divine  participation  in  the  affairs  of  humanity  to  attempt  to 
I  see  the  cause  of  each  such  e/ent  in  an  expression  of  the  will  of  an 

individual  invested  with  power,  but  this  conclusion  is  upheld 
neither  by  reason  nor  by  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  reason 
shows  us  that  expressions  of  the  will  of  an  individual — his 
actual  words— are  only  part  of  the  general  activity  expressed 
in  such  an  event  as  a  war  or  a  revolution:  wherefore,  unless 
we  recognise  some  incomprehensible,  supernatural  force — some 
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miracle,  in  fact,  it  is  i-Po-b^^^f^^*^^^^^^^ 
immediate  cause  of  the  ^P'^^J^**' ^^fca^  b^^ 

the  afiairs  o'  ^umamty  we  ^nnot  -^^^^^^^^^ 

cause  of  events,.    Fo^   r,  yiewcu  1  .       j  of  a 

ence,  is  merely  a  Imk  between  the  exjesswn  01 

give;  individual  and  the  "^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  con- 

dividuals.  In  order,  therefore,  f  ^^^P^^^J^f  ^^^^^  the 
ditions  under  which  it  is  ^^^^^ '^^^^^^^^  not 
idea  that  expressions  of  will  ^JJ^^^^^^.^X  ssued  commands, 
from  the  Deity.  If  ^"^^.^^.^^'^'^tt^rbrth^^  older  school 
who  expressed  His  will  (as  ^^^tory  J^^^^^^^^^  dependent 
.assures  us),  the  expression  of  ^^^^^^  .^^J^^^^^^^^  that  God  is  in 
upon  time  nor  evoked  by  ^^njporal  hings^^^^ 
nl  way  bound  up  with  ^^^^ly  f  curreiK^^^ 

the  fact  that  the  Matter  are  uc^^  connection 
his  commands. 


CHAPTER  VI 

OM.V  to  an  expression  of  the  wm  of  the  De,,  (w^  is  inde- 
^  i.e.  are  limited  by  the  circumstances  and  conditions  ot  t.me. 
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dition  of  human  dependence  upon  time — we  see  that  no  single 
command  can  ever  be  fulfilled  without  a  previous  command 
having  been  given  which  makes  feftsibk  the  fulfilment  of  the 

second.  No  command  ever  appears  spontaneously,  nor  includes 
within  its  scope  a  whole  series  of  events,  but,  on  the  contrarv  , 
always  arises  out  of  another  one,  and  so  far  from  referring  to  a 
series  of  occurrences,  refers  always  to  a  single  moment  in  a 
single  occurrence.  When,  for  example,  we  say  that  Napoleon 
commanded  his  troops  to  30  to  war,  we  combine  under  a  single 
command  a  series  of  subsequent  commands— all  of  them  de- 
pendent upon  one  another.  It  did  not  lie  in  Napoleon's  power 
to  order  the  expedition  to  Russia,  and  he  did  not  do  so.  What 
happened  was  that  one  day  he  ordered  certain  documents  to 
be  dispatched  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  while  the 
following  days  saw  issued  decrees,  orders  to  the  army,  the  fleet, 
the  subsidiary  corps,  and  so  forth.  All  these  millions  of  orders 
went  to  make  up  a  series  of  commands  which  corresponded  to  a 
series  of  events  such  as  finally  landed  the  French  troops  in  Russia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that,  although,  throughout  his 
reign.  Napoleon  kept  issuing  orders  for  an  expedition  to  be 
carried  out  against  England  (and  spent  upon  no  single  other 
enterprise  so  much  time  and  effort  as  he  did  upon  this  one),  he 
never  once  attempted  to  execute  his  intention,  but,  mstead, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Russia  (with  whom  he  had 
often  said  that  he  wislied  to  remain  at  peace),  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  his  earlier  commands  did  not  correspond  to 
the  sequence  of  events,  whereas  his  later  ones  did. 

For  a  command  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled  it  must  be  a  command 
actually  capable  of  fulfilment.  To  know  always  what  coni- 
mands  can  be  fulfilled  and  what  cannot  is  impossible,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  a  Napoleonic  expedition  against  Russia  (an  event 
in  which  millions  participated),  but  even  in  the  case  of  the 
simplest  of  operations,  seeing  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  liable  at  any  moment  to  find  themselves  confronted  witli 
millions  of  obstacles.  Every  command  fulfilled  is  invariably 
one  of  an  immense  number  of  commands  unfulfilled.  The  im- 
possible commands  have  no  connection  with  the  event  concerned, 
and  so  remain  unexecuted.  Only  the  possible  ones  become 
linked  into  a  consecutive  series  of  commands  corresponding  to 
a  consecutive  series  of  events,  and  so  come  to  be  executed. 

Our  erroneous  idea  that  any  command  which  precedes  an 
event  is  the  cause  of  that  event  arises  out  of  the  fact  that, 
when  an  event  has  occurred,  and  only  those  few  (out  of,  per- 
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haps,  a  thousand)  commands  have  been  fulfilled  which  were 
connected  with  the  event  in  question,  we  forget  all  about  tl» 
commands  left  unfulfilled  for  the  reason  that  their  fulfilment 
was  impossi^  le.    Another  chief  source  of  error  in  this  regard 
lies  in  the  lact  that,  in  an  historical  exposition,  a  countless 
series  of  different  petty  events  (such  as,  for  instance,  the  many 
entailed  upon  Russia  by  the  French  war)  may  become  generalised 
into  a  single  event,  according  to  the  result  produced  by  that 
series  of  events,  and  that  the  series  of  commands  which  corre- 
sponded to  those  various  petty  occurrences  may  likewise  become 
generalised  into  a  single  expression  of  will.    We  say,  for  example, 
that  Napoleon  conceived  and  carried  out  the  expedition  agamst 
Russia.   Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  his  career  which  in  any  way  resembles  such  an  expres- 
sion of  will.   What  we  find,  rather,  is  a  series  of  commands 
(i.e.  expressions  of  his  will)  of  the  most  varied  and  indefinite 
tenor  possible,  and  that  from  that  countless  series  of  expres- 
sions of  will  it  is  customary  to  select  such  of  his  fulfilled  com- 
mands  as  led  up  to  the  expedition  of  1812:  the  reason  for  this 
being,  not  that  his  fulfilled  commands  were  in  any  way  different 
to  his  unfulfilled,  but  tiiat,  as  a  series,  they  chanced  to  coincide 
with  the  series  of  events  which  finally  brought  the  French  troops 

to  Russia.  . 

Thus,  according  as  we  observe  the  relation  of  tune  between 
commands  and  events,  we  see  that,  although  a  command  can 
never  be  the  immediate  cause  of  an  event,  there  nevertheless 
exists  between  the  two  a  certain  definite  interdependence.  To 
understand  wherein  that  interdependence  consists  we  must 
estabUsh  also  the  second  of  our  two  conditions  *  governing  ev^ 
command  which  emanates  from  man  and  not  from  God- 
namely,  the  condition  that  every  individual  issuing  commands 
must  also  be  a  participator  in  events.  It  is  precisely  this 
relation  of  an  individual  who  issues  commands  to  those  who 
execute  them  that  constitutes  what  we  call  power.  Let  me 
explain  this.  .  . 

For  tlie  purpose  of  common  action,  men  always  unite  m 
combinations  in  which,  whatsoever  the  aim  of  their  joint  action, 
the  relation  between  the  various  individuals  participating  in  the 
movement  is  always  the  same.  This  relation  is  such  as  to  bring 
it  about  that  the  largest  number  of  members  of  the  combination 
take  the  largest  direct  part,  and  the  smallest  number  of  members 
ihe  smallest  direct  part,  in  the  common  action  for  which  they 

*  See  page  425. 
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have  aU  of  them  combined  together.   Of  wch  combbationi, 
one  of  the  most  typical  and  clearly  defined  «  an  ar^y^ 

An  army  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  men  o{  jw^ 
miHtarv  rank  (private  soldiers),  as  weU  as  of  a  smaUer  number 
o  men^no^^^^  .innnedjatdy  above  them 

a  stTl  smaller  number  of  n^en  (commissioned  offi^^^^^^^ 
last-named  and  a  single  individual  at  the  head  of  aU.  Thus 
m  iur^  orga^sation  might  be  likened  to  a  c»ne  Uvmg  for  its 
?^  2e  private  soldier?  and  for  its  apex  the  commander-in- 
^f  The  private  soldie.  does  the  immediate  work  of  pi  aging, 
bunimg,  and  robbing,  and  for  the  execution  of  all  those 
aite  he  command!  from  his  superior  officers,  while 

Thin*  clever  issues  a  command     Jhe  -~ 
nfficers  do  less  of  the  immediate  work  of  war  tt  in  the  private 
Sers  sinS  their  number  is  smaller,  but  they     net.mes  issue 
cornm^ds    The  commissioned  officers,  agam,  .o  even  less  o 
the  taiediate  work  than  the  non-commissioned  officers,  but 
ssueTmmands  more  frequently.    Lastly,  ^^IhTTheir  « J 
chief  bids  the  troops  go  to  war,  and  appomts  them  to  go^ 
hut  «:cl(iom  or  never  uses  his  personal  weapons.   Thus  the  neaa 
TJ^  l^w  never  takes  a  direct  part  in  the  actual  work  of  war, 
but  onTmikes  general  dispositions  for  the  movements  of  the 
masses  undc   him.    The  same  relation  obtains  in  every  com- 
biiltTon  fonucd  by  men  for  joint  action-whether  m  agriculture, 
trade  or Tny  kiAd  of  government  or  admmistration.  Thus, 
wfthout  drawing  arbitrary  distinctions  between  the  various 
romnonent  part!  of  the  cone-between  the  ranks  of  an  army., 
o^^etween  the  various  positions  and  grades  of  members  of  any 
sort  oradministration  or  public  body,  a  law  results  through 
which  men  always  seek  to  accomplish  action  m  common  b> 
uni^gTn  such  I  relation  among  themselves  tfiat,  the  more 
dhSly  certain  of  their  members  participate  m  the  accomplish- 
Ipnt  of  diat  action  the  less  are  thev  permitted  to  issue  com- 
mands an^he^i^^^^^^^^  is  their  number,  while,  the  less.cert.m 
Thers  oTtheir  lumbers  participate  in  the  common  action,  tne 
mo«^  Jhey  permitted  to  issue  commands  and  the  smaher  is 
to  dumber-  until  at  length  we  arrive  at  a  single  individual 
who  Xg  ie  smlllest  direct  part  of  all  in  the  work  directs 
Aat  wOTk  more  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  member,  through 
Ae  c^Sirds  which  he  issues.   This  relation  between  com- 
m!n5e3commanded  is  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 

^tS^tE:  ^ndition  of  time  under  which  all 
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events  must  take  place  we  have  found  that 
fiUed  only  when  thev  refer  to  a  corresponding  series  o!  evrais. 
X,  Establishing  the  condition  of  an  ine^table  a>nnect.on 
between  the  commander  and  those  whom  he  commands,  we 
S^^Tound  that  everv  commander  is  bound  by  his  very  office  to 
teke  the  smaUest  direct  part  in  evenU-to  confine  h»  activity 
exdusively  to  commanding. 


CHAPTER  VU 


Whenever  an  event  is  taking  place,  men  always  «P^ess 
ideas  and  aspirations  with  regard  to  it  ;  and  masmuch  as  the 
event  always  arises  out  of  the  joiiit  activity  of  several  persons, 
one  of  such  expressed  ideas  or  aspirations  is  sure  to  bejulfilltd 
or  approximately  so.  When,  therefore,  an  idea  has  been 
expressed  and  becomes  realised,  it  also  becomes  connected 
with  the  event  in  the  guise  of  an  antecedent  command. 

Let  us  suppose  a  number  of  men  drawing  a  beam  of  wood 
alom?  the  ground.    Each  of  them  may  be  expressing  his  ideas 
as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  so  and  the  proper  destmation 
of  the  beam,  yet  it  will  generally  be  seen  that  they  are  performing 
their  task  at  the  bidding  of  another  person-of  a  person  who 
is  issuing  commands.    There  we  have  commands  and  power 
in  their  simplest  form.   The  man  who  does  the  most  labour 
with  his  hands  has  the  least  time  to  thmk  of  what  he  is  doing, 
or  to  foresee  v.  hat  will  come  of  the  common  action,  or  to  issue 
commands.   On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who     »ssmi^  the 
greatest  number  of  commands  is  obviously  the  least  able  of  the 
nartv  to  perform  direct  labour  with  his  hands. 

in  a  large  aggregate  of  men  directing  their  effort,  to  a 
common  end,  those  of  them  stand  out  the  most  prominently 
who  do  the  smalk.t  amount  of  manual  work  and  most  confine 
their  activity  u,  the  issuing  of  commands.    When  a  man  is 
acting  alone  he  keeps  always  before  him  a  stock  of  ideas  which 
he  believes  to  have  regulated  his  action  in  the  past,  to  be  a 
iustification  for  his  action  in  the  present,  and  to  preser.t  a  basis 
tor  his  action  in  the  future.    In  the  same  way,  aggregates  ot 
men  entrust  certain  of  their  number  with  the  task  of  conceivmg 
ideas  both  to  Justify  their  joint  action  in  the  present  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  similar  action  in  the  future.   Certam  known 
or  unknown  causes  once  led  the  French  people  to  f aU  to  cutting 
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one  another's  throats,  <vhiid  tt  the  hum  tin*  tbejr  justified 
themselves  by  laying   .  at  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  for  the 
welfare  of  France  and  ti  t  lurthcrance  of  frMdom  and  equality. 
When  at  length  they  desisted  from  killing  one  another,  they 
•gain  justified  themselves  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
uniting  their  forces  against  Europe    Next,  the v  carried  out 
a  movement  eastwards  for  the  purpose  of  killing  fresh  numbers 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  on  that  oc(  asion  again  they  found  their 
justification  in  Ulk  about  the  glory  of  France  and  the  j^riidy 
of  England.    Yet  history  shows  us  that  these  various  justifica- 
tiinishiid  no  sifpoificance  in  amunon  whatevor,  but,  on  th« 
contrary,  only  contradicted  oiu-  anotl  i.    Instances  of  tl  i 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  statements  that  the  murder  of  man  wa 
necessary'  for  the  reco^tion  of  his  rights,  awl  that  the  slaughter 
of  millions  of  people  m  Russia  was  necessary  for  tin  hu- >blin- 
of  England.    Yet,  as  \aewed     the  light  of  to-day,  tuose  just; 
fications  have  an  imporUnt    ccir  .n-.   They  rdieyed  the  men 
who  committed  those  acts  of  moral  respon  ibihty.  Those 
temporan.-  pretexts  were  like  the  buiulles  of  br  'om  w'  oh  on( 
sometimes  sees  tied  to  the  front  of  v  loccmiotive  to  svs  ep  thv 
rails.  They  swept  those  men's  road  clear  of  all  mora)  rr^ponsi- 
bility.    Without  such  justincations  we  could  never  ■   ph.  n  the 
exceedingly  simple  question  which  confronts  us  in  our  :.tudy  ot 
historical  events,  namely.  "How  do  millions  of  men  come  to 
accomplish  joint  crimes  su(  h  as  wars,  uassacre.s,  and  so 
In  N  icw  of  the  fixed  and  -omplex     rms  of  state  ana  iui*ln 
hfe  in  Europe,  is  it  conceivable  tha    m  historical  event  couhi 
ever  be  ordained  and  brought  about  by  the  word  c'  o' 
monarch,  a  minister,  a  parliament       i  journal?    *  ^Oi 
not  any  joint  acii  T,  no  matter  wh  u       i  ju  iificati  n  : 
on  the  ground  of  state  unity,  nai;  laHty,  iti  -  equihbi  m 
Europe,  or  civilisation?    Ever"  ev  u  takm.   plac  « 
to  coincide  with     ^me  ('csire  wi.  i     has  b<  ■  a  prevu? 
pressed,  until,  jusufymg  itself  on  one  prr-icvt  iUid  . 
It  comes  to  appear  the  product      the    ?il  «  '  one  o^  e 
individuals.    The  prow   i  a  ship  al    ys        <         .w  ot 
before  it,  and  to  those  on  board  tht    aip  uiu.  alone,  and 

not  the  ship,  seems,  at  first,  to    «  moving       et,  if  they 
watch  the  bii.  )vv  close, y  ana  point    y  j  *ompc-r*^ 
movement  with  the  movement  of  the  sh  soon  come  to 

realise  that  each  stage  of  the  biltow's  Tt  is  determined 
by  the  progress  of  the  vessel,  and  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
taking  no  account  of  the  ship's  s^^cy.   The  same  thing  is 
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4,  ^         w         «M  ioBMr  the  proeress  of  historical 
S^"-^  the  Si.  condition 
SST^  ■^int  moves    .otinuc  dy  thiough  t  m«,  andniso 
k«p  n  Jn  ,  th.  conduion  .tat  th-.  riw."  «»t.  a  co.  ne^n 
r  .   , Ki-*/%rirftl  oerson    es  :       the     asses.    Wh  ever 
^.aT^tfTal^ays  se.  n  to  h  - 
fo-^e-ordameu,  just  a.   no  r  ^er    jj"  °" 
saiiinc  there  ahravs  surges  before  its  bows  a  billow  vsh  <  h  m 
^  way  a        M^^rov..  vet  -ppears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  n.ovmg 
^>:2^euusiy.  U  even  to  be  directing  the  movement  of  the 
ship. 

'  lookinfr  .     '  to  ♦hose  expressions  of  >aJ  or 
hxstonuxi  pei  .nages     ich  have  borne  soire  relfttior 
events,  as  cofnmmds,  hist(  nans  have    jpp<  ^ 
depend  ui        ommands.    N  at,  m  observing  .vents 
Section  always  ex  tent  between  histoncal     r  -ona,  and 
the  masses,  we  have   owrf  that  such  person  'r 
commands  -1  ,R»nd  up     e    nts.    Un-'oubte  ^  p  ^ 
,n  ♦  -  fact    l.at,  no  matter  what  c  mm.        ui-  no 
histoi  al  evcni  can  take  place  unless  her.  . 
al^ for   s happeninp  md  tha-  itsacc  -   b       nt  ^ ae^ 
reveal     >e  '    t  th  .  certain  of  the  m.        ev.  exprcMons 
of  w       I       orical  personages  i"  cor     tion  with  the  said 
eve^t         -  ^tand  to  it  (throur     ime       subsequent  m  er- 
Z^ii^      t  e  r      Ion  of  con  ma  r^-        .ce  arrived  at  this 
S^Sou,  .e  are  in  apposition  to     ur.  a  ^^^^ 
answertothctwoesseatial questions  fh    oTy-namely,  What 
r^wer°  '  and  •' Wisat  is  the  foro     h       *oduces  the  move- 

""TJ  blucharelation  of  an  in.  toother  individuals 

that  the  smaller  his  direct  p^rticip.  i  the  joint  action  of 
;  indivKluals.  the  more'ls  he  free  to  g-e  expres^.n  to 
ideas,  proposals,  and  justifications  with  regam  to  the  progiess 
of  tbit  iomt  action.  As  for  the  movements  of  natv  m.,  the^  are 
dU,  rlt  to  power,  nor  to  intellectual  activitv,  -r  .^o  combu^ 
tions  of  the  two  (as  some  historian'  ave  supposed),  but  to  the 
actWiiy  of  all  t  e  persons  taking  p:  in  an  event;  the  manner 
of  Station  of^hose  persons  invariably,  being  that  those 
°]  ^.^o  pl,,v  the  neatest  direct  part  m  the  event  take 

upon  ^emseli^^  the  smallest  sh«c  of  responsibility,  and 

""MoraUy,  the  cause  of  an  event  is  power:  physically,  its 
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cause  is  persons  who  are  subject  to  power.  Yet,  inasmuch  as 
a  moral  agency  without  a  physical  one  is  unthinkable,  the 
cause  of  an  event  lies  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other,  but 
in  a  combination  of  both.  In  other  words,  tx)  the  phenomenon 
which  we  may  be  observing  no  idea  as  to  its  cause  is  ever  really 
applicable.  In  all  ultimate  analysis  we  approach  the  circle  of 
infinity— approach  the  ultimate  boundary  at  which  the  human 
intellect  eventually  arrives,  in  every  department  of  thought, 
if  it  does  not  trifle  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Thus,  electncity 
produces  heat,  and  heat  electricity.  Atoms  are  attracted  to 
one  another,  and  atoms  are  repelled.  Yet,  in  speakmg  of  the 
inter-reaction  of  heat  and  electricity  and  of  the  mter-action 
of  atoms,  we  cannot  teU  why  these  things  are  so.  All  that  we 
can  tell  is  that  they  are  so  because  for  them  to  be  otherwise 
would  be  unthinkable— because  there  is  a  law  to  that  effect. 
The  same  with  regard  to  historical  phenomena.  All  that  we 
know  is  that,  to  accomplish  this,  that,  or  the  other  action,  men 
unite  in  a  combination  in  which  they  all  participate.  Accord- 
ingly we  say  that  it  is  so  because  for  it  to  be  otherwise  would 
be  unthinkable— because  there  is  a  law  to  that  effect. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

If  history  had  to  do  with  external  phenomena  only,  mere 
statement  of  such  a  simple  and  obvious  law  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  our  discussion  would  have  ended. 
But  the  laws  of  history  refer  to  man,  and,  although  a  mere 
fragment  of  substance  cannot  speak  and  tell  us  that  it  feels 
no  impulse  towards  attraction  or  repulsion— that,  m  fact,  we 
are  wrong,  man— the  subject  of  history— can  teU  us  to  our 
faces:  "  I  am  free,  and  therefore  subject  to  no  laws." 

The  presence  of  an  unexpressed  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  makes  itself  felt  at  every  step  in 
history.  Every  seriously  thinking  historian  has  involuntarily 
touched  upon  the  point.  All  the  contradictions  and  obscurities 
of  history— the  whole  fallacious  road  which  that  science  has 
travelled— have  been  based  upon  the  non-decision  of  the 

problem.  ,  , 

If  the  will  of  every  man  were  free— i.f.  if  every  man  could  do 
exactly  as  he  pleased— histor}^  would  be  a  mere  series  of  dis- 
connected accidents.  If  but  one  man  out  of  several  millions  had 
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the  oower  once  in  a  thousand  years,  to  act  freely— entirely 
2  o^bg 'to  hfs  own  will,  it  is  Lar  that  should  his  free  agti^ 
transgress  a  single  law,  laws  could  no  longer  exist  at  all  ^ 
hum^ity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  and  the  same  law  were 
?o  gover^  the  acts  of  all  humanity  there  could  exist  no  ree-will 
since  the  will  of  all  humanity  would  be  subject  to  that  law.  In 
this  contradiction  lies  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  human 
will  which  from  earliest  times  has  occupied  the  best  mtellects 
of  mankind,  and  has  always  appeared  to  tb  m  of  the  deepest 

'"rh^oblem  lies  in  the  fact  that,  if  we  look  upon  man  as  a 
subject  for  study  only  (whether  from  the  theological  the 
historical,  the  ethical,  the  philosophica  ,  or  any  other  point  of 
view),  we  come  upon  a  general  law  of  necessity  to  which  he 
See  everything  else  in  existence,  is  subject;  yet,  if  we  look  upon 
him  also  as  something  representing  our  own  consciousness,  we 
feel  that  we  are  free.   This  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  a 
source  of  self-realisation  quite  apart  from  and  independent 
of  reason.    True,  it  is  through  reason  that  man  can  survey 
himself,  but  it  is  only  through  consaousness  that  he  knows 
Smself    Without  consciousness  of  self,  both  the  power  of 
observation  and  the  appUcation  of  the  reasonmg  faculty  would 

be  unthinkable.    . 

In  order  to  understand,  observe,  and  remember,  man  must 
first  of  all  become  conscious  of  himself  as  a  living  being.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  vitaUty  primarily  through  his  desires- 
i  e  through  his  will.   When  he  becomes  aware  of  his  will  as  con- 
stituting the  essence  of  his  life,  he  is  bound  to  recognise  it  as  free. 
If  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  observation  man  perceives 
that  his  will  is  governed  by  one  unfailing  law  (whether  by  the 
necessity  of  his  toking  food,  by  the  action  of  his  bram,  or  by 
any  other  phenomenon  which  he  may  remark),  he  is  unable  to 
comprehend  this  invariable  and  uniform  dejection  of  his  will 
otherwise  than  through  its  limitation.    What  is  not  free 
cannot  be  Umited,  and  therefore  man's  will  appears  to  admit 
capable  of  limitation  for  the  reason  that  he  feels  it  to  be  free. 
Even  though  he  were  to  say,  "  I  am  not  free,  yet  I  can  raise 
and  lower  my  hand,"  every  one  would  recognise  that  seemingly 
illogical  speech  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  his  freedom.  It 
woSld  be  an  expression  of  consciousness  not  subject  to  reason. 
If  the  consciousness  of  freedom  were  not  a  source  of  self-realisa- 
tion separate  from  and  independent  of  reason,  it  would  be 
subject  to  reflection  and  experience;  whereas,  m  point  ot  tact, 
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such  subjection  to  reflection  and  experimce  is  nenx  to  be  met 
with,  and  is  altogether  untliinkable. 

Every  man  learns  from  reflection  and  experience  that  he,  like 
any  other  phenomenon  observable,  is  subject  to  given  laws. 
Accordingly,  he  submits  himself  to  their  working,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  resist  any  such  law  when  once  he  has  become  aware 
of  its  existence.   Yet  reflection  and  experience  also  teach  him 
that  full  exercise  of  the  freedom  which  he  recognises  to  lie 
within  him  is  impossible,  and  that  c'ery  act  of  his  depends  upon 
his  particular  organism,  his  character,  and  the  motives  which 
inspire  that  character.   At  the  same  time,  he  never  wholly 
accepts  the  deductions  of  reflection  and  experience.  Though 
they  may  show  him  (for  example)  that  rocks  are  liable  to  fall 
upon  him  as  he  passes  them,  he  will  still  continue  to  trust  to  their 
not  doing  so,  and  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  problematical  ful- 
filment of  the  law  which  he  has  thus  recognised  to  exist.  Yet 
the  certain  recognition  that  his  will  also  is  subject  to  given  laws 
leads  him  to  no  such  confidence  in  their  ultimate  fulfilment. 
However  often  reflection  and  experience  may  show  a  man  that, 
given  the  same  conditions  an'^  character,  he  will  always,  at  a 
given  juncture,  do  precisely  vhat  he  did  before,  he  will  none 
the  less  feel  assured,  when,  for,  perhaps,  the  thousandth  time, 
he  engages  in  action  which  has  hitherto  always  ended  in  the 
same  way,  that  he  can  act  as  he  pleases  and  over-ride  experience. 
Every  man  who  follows  the  natural  bent  of  his  reflections  will 
feel — despite  the  many  undeniable  teachings  of  reflection  and 
experience  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  two 
different  courses  of  action  for  himself  under  identical  circum- 
stances— that,  without  such  an  unreasonable  conception  (a 
conception  which  none  the  less  constit'    s  the  essence  oi 
freedom),  he  could  not  so  much  as  conceive  of  the  possibility  of 
living  at  all.    He  will  feel  that,  however  impossible  such  a  con- 
ception may  be,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  conceive  it,  seeing  that, 
without  some  such  conception  of  freedom,  he  could  never  either 
understand  life  or  endurt  it  for  a  sini^le  moment.    The  reason 
why  life  would  be  intolerable  to  him  is  that  all  the  aspirations 
of  man,  all  his  incitements  to  live,  are  so  many  aspu-ations 
towards  an  increase  of  freedom.    Wealth  and  povert\-,  fame  and 
obscurity,  power  and  subjection,  strength  and  weakness,  health 
and  sickness,  education  and  illiteracy,  labour  and  ease,  plenty 
and  want,  generosity  and  L-tinginess,  ar?  r>ll  nf  tht^ni  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  freedom.    To  imagine  a  man  wholly  destitute  of 
freedom  would  be  like  imagining  a  man  destitute  of  life. 
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If  then  reason  looks  upon  the  idea  of  freedom  as  a  contia- 
diction  as'sensdess  as  the  possibUity  of  accomplishing  two  acts 
ft^^t  moment  of  U^,or  as  the  idea  of  action  without 
a  cause  of  any  kind,  it  merely  proves  that  consciousness  is  not 
subject  to  rLon.  This  unshakeablc,  mcontrovertible  con- 
sciousness of  freedoitt-a  consciousness  which  is  not  subject 
either  to  reflection  or  to  -xperience,  and  ^ecomised  by  aU 
thinkers,  and  felt  by  all  mankind-is  an  entity  without  which 
no  portJayal  of  humanity  would  be  so  much  as  imaginable 
Likewise,  it  is  an  entity  which  opens  up  other  sides  of  our 

"^"Ss  the  creation  of  an  all-powerful,  ali-ri^ghteous  and  aU- 
knowing  God.   What,  then,  is  sin?-of  which  the  idea  arises 
out  of  man's  consciousness  of  freedom.   Here  wehave  a  ques- 
tion of  theology.    The  acts  of  man  are  subject  to  gen««l 
and  immutable  laws  which  can  be  expressed  m  tabu  ar  form. 
Wherein,  then,  does  the  responsibility  of  ^^^J^,""^' 
munity  consist ?-another  idea  which  arises  out  of  mans  a>n- 
sciousness  of  freedom.   Here  we  have  a  question  of  law.    Man  s 
acts  spring  from  his  inmost  character  and  the 
influence  it.   What,  then,  is  conscience-:     the  perception  of 
good  or  evU  in  acts  which  arise  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
freedom?   Here  we  have  a  question  of  ethics.    So  long  as  man 
Uves  rcommunion  with  the  general  Ufeof  humanity  he  appear^ 
subject  to  laws  determining  that  life.   Yet,  ">dependently 
of  Lh  communion,  he  appears  free.   How,  then  o^ght  the 
bvgone  life  of  nations  and  humanity  to  be  regarded.?  A^the 
product  of  the  free  or  the  restricted  activity  of  man?   Here  we 
have  a  question  of  history. 

Only  during  this  self-confident  ago  of  ours-the  age  of  the 
popularisation  of  knowledge  through  the  mstrumentahty  of 
nrintin-  (the  most  potent  of  weapons  though  t  be  against 
£io«L°ce)-has  the  Question  of  free-will  reached  the  basis  when 
fSnno  Lgcr  remain  a  question.    This  era  of  ours  has  seen  a 
muSe  ol^o-called  "  lelding  men  "-x...  a  crowd  of  ignora- 
mLs-plunge  into  scientific  investigation  on  the  system  of 
pursuing  one' side  of  a  question  only  m  order  to  arrive  at  the 
whole    They  say  that  we  have  neitl.er  consciousness  nor 
freedom,  for  the  reason  that  the  life  of  man  is  expressed  by 
muscular  motions,  and  that  those  muscular  motions  are  con- 
Hiiion.a  bv  the  working  of  the  nervous  system.    I  hey  say  , 
too~  that  we  have  neither  consciousness  nor  freedom  lor  tne 
r^n  that  some  unknown  period  of  time  has  seen  us  gradually 
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become  evolved  from  apes.  Thus  they  wnte  and  speak  and 
Drint.  without  so  much  as  suspecting  that  not  only  was  the  very 
law  of  necessity  which  they  now  strive  to  prove  by  physiology 
and  comparative  zoology  recognised  a  thousand  years  age  by  all 
relieions  and  thinkers,  but  that  It  has  never  been  denied.    1  hey 
do  not  see  that  the  proper  role  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  regards 
this  question,  is  to  throw  light  upon  one  particular  side  of  it 
since  the  fact  that,  regarded  from  the  strictly  scientific  point  o 
view,  both  reason  and  will  are  "  secretions    of  the  brain  and 
that  man,  following  a  universal  law,  has  gradually  developed 
from  the  lower  animals,  merely  proves  from  om  pom:  of  view 
only  the  truth  of  what  was  recognised  by  all  religions  and 
philosophical  systems  so  long  as  a  thousand  years  ago-namely, 
Ae  fact  that,  viewed  through  reason,  man  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  necessity.   Yet  this  fact  does  not  wholly  decide  the  question, 
since  to  that  question  there  is  another,  a  contrary,  side— a  side 
which  depends  upon  man's  consciousness  of  freedom. 

If  an  unknown  period  of  time  has  seen  man  develop  from 
apes,  that  at  least  is  as  intelligible  as  that  a  known  instant  of 
tLe  has  seen  him  spring  from  a  handful  of  dust.  However, 
the  question  of  how  man's  consciousness  of  freedom  combines 
with  the  law  of  n><^cessity  cannot  be  decided  by  comparative 
physiology  and  zoology  at  all,  seeing  that,  whereas  m  the  frog, 
the  rabbit,  or  the  ape  it  is  only  the  muscular-nervous  action 
that  lies  open  to  our  observation,  in  man  we  can  observe  \yorking, 
not  only  the  muscular-nervous  action,  but  also  consciousness 
as  well    Purely  scientific  investigators  and  their  disciples  who 
think  that  they  can  finaUy  decide  this  question  are  like  plas- 
terers who  are  ordered  to  stucco  the  walls  of  a  church,  but  take 
advantage  of  their  foreman's  absence  to  show  their  zeal  by 
smearinl  their  material  over  windows,  ikons,  and  partition 
walls  alike-satisfied  only  if,  from  their  plasterers  pomt  of 
view  everything  comes  out  looking  smooth  and  even  all  over. 


CHAPTER  IX 

For  history,  the  decision  of  the  question  of  freedom  and 
necessity  has  this  advantage  over  other  branches  of  leammg 
Twhich  the  question  has  been  finally  decided  that  m  so  far 
as  history  is  concerned,  the  question  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
actual  nature  of  the  human  will,  but  with  manifesUtions  of 
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that  will  which  we  find  presented  in  the  past  under  definite 
^ndiSL  in  deciding  \his  question,  history  stands  to  the 
oAei  sden«»  in  the  relation  of  an  experimental  pureuit  to 
^™Tursuits  History  has  for  it.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,  f  man  itself  but  our  conceptions  of  it,  and  thereiore  mere 
exisTfoftht  Sence  no  such  insoluble  mystery  m  the  umon 
of  the  contradictorv  ideas  ot  freedom  and  neces^ty  as  tnere 
^Lts  for  Seologv-,  ethics,  and  philosophy.  History  pays 
Sard  only  to  prSentments  of  the  life  of  man  m  wh.ch  the 
umon  o?  the  two  contradictions  has  become  accomphshed^ 

Every  historical  event  in  human  h  e,  every  act  "^^^^^^ 
can  be  comprehended  clearly,  exactly,  and 

contradiction,  even  though  ^^f^' ^^'^ '^'f^^l^'^^^  To' 
oar^lv  spontaneous  and  partly  dependent  upon  causes^or 
the  decSon  of  the  question  of  the  m«ner  m  which  freedom 
Ind  r^skv  c«nbme.  and  of  what  constitutes  the  essence  of 
and  rwcessity  coHiD  ^  ^-  ^nd  must  follow 

^'?rtl  Ton^:;y  t  he  ;l^ollowed  by  the  other  science. 
'  itead  of  fiT^of  an  defining  the  actual  ideas  of  freedom  and 
i.istead  otnretOTa         .  »     j     ^^^^^^  definitions  all  the 

,rh';:;0- must  deduce  >ts  definitions  o^^os. 
deas  from  the  multitude  of  phenomena  whiciit  ""bw^f^ 
te^oS^  which  «  always  themselves  dependent  upon 

utuoetrpSment  of  the  -"vity  of  on.  »  mo«  hun^ 
l  eintrs  we  investigate,  we  can  comprehend  it  onl>  as  tne 
nrXt  pardv  of  iSn's  freedom  and  partly  of  the  law  of  nece.^ 
'  itv     Whether  speaking  of  the  great,  migration  of  nations  and 

;  accomDanvin-  raids  of  the  barbarians,  or  of  the  dispositior.. 
Xapo3m^^  or  of  the  act  of  a  man  which  occurred  an 
b  a  r  a-Tand  consisted  only  of  h..  choosing  one  of  several 
d  r  itions  m  which  to  walk,  we  see  no  contmdictions  m^^^^^ 
various  Dhenomena-the  measure  of  freedom  or  necesMt^ 
Xh  governed  those  acts  of  certain  individuals  is  clear  and 

'1'ri'^^^^^^^^^^^  our  conception.of  the  greater  or  less 

freS  of  humanity  differs  with  the  point  of  view  from  whica 
wforcne  a  ^ven  phenomenon.  Yet  every  act  of  mankind 
Ts  more  or  less  bound  to  appear  a  conjunction  of  freedom  and 
neSssTty  In  every  act  obse'n.ed  we  see  a  given  measure  of  the 
a  ^iven  measure  of  the  other,  and,  the  more  freedom 
ihe^re'ma:  be  perceptible  in  a  given  act,  les^^w^ 
tuc.c  be  apparent  in  it,  and  tna  versa.    The  ratio  of  freedom 
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to  necessity  increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  a  given  act  is  observed,  yet  remams  always 
inversely  proportional.   A  drowning  man  who  chitdics  hold 
of  another  one  in  the  same  plight  and  drags  him  under,  or  a 
starving  mother  who  is  exhausted  with  feedmg  her  baby  and 
steals  food  for  it,  or  a  man  who  is  inured  to  discipline  and  so 
slays  a  defenceless  feUow-creature  because  he  is  ordered  to  do 
so  will  seem  to  the  observer  who  knows  the  circumstances 
inVhich  those  persons  were  placed  to  have  been  less  guilty— 
,  e  more  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity— than  they  wiU  seem 
to'an  observer  who  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
drowning,  or  that  the  woman  was  starving,  or  that  the  soldier 
was  bound  to  obey  orders.   To  such  an  observer  their  acts 
win  seem  to  have  been  free  rather  than  subject  to  the  law  ot 
necessity.    In  the  same  way,  to  an  observer  who  views  a  crime 
some  twenty  years  after  its  commission  the  cnmmal  will  seem 
to  have  been  less  guiltv— less  independent  of  the  law  ol 
necessity— than  he  wiU  seem  to  the  observer  who  views  the 
crime  the  day  after  it  is  perpetrated.   Agam,  every  act  of  a 
madman,  a  drunkard,  or  a  man  greatly  provoked  will  seem  - 
the  observer  aware  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  culprit  at 
the  time  of  the  deed  to  have  been  more  spontaneous  and  less 
subject  to  necessity  than  it  wiU  seem  to  the  observer  who  is 
unaware  of  the  special  factors  involved.    In  all  these  cases 
the  idea  of  neccssitv  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  poinc  ut 
view  from  which  the  act  is  observed.   Thus,  the  greater  the 
estimate  of  necessity,  the  smaller  the  estimatse  of  freedom>  and 

vice  versa.  ...  < 

Religion,  the  trained  thought  of  humanity,  the  science  ot 
law  and  history  itself  all  understand  this  relation  between 
freedom  and  necessity  in  the  same  way.  All  cases  whatsoever 
in  which  our  conceptions  of  freedom  or  necessity  are  subject 
to  increase  or  diminution  are  founded  upon  three  bases— namely, 
(i)  the  relation  of  the  doer  of  the  given  act  to  the  external 
world,  (2)  his  relation  to  time,  and  (3)  his  relation  to  the  causes 
which  produced  the  act.  •        ,  1 

The  first  of  these  bases  is  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  more  or 
less  intimate  relation  of  a  man  to  the  external  worM-our  more 
or  less  clear  conception  of  the  definite  place  which  every  nian 
occupies  with  regard  to  evervthing  existmg  at  the  same  tune 
as  hmiself.  It 's  this  basis  which  enables  us  to  perceive  that 
a  drowning  man  is  less  free  and  more  subject  to  the  Jaw  of 
necessity  than  a  man  standing  on  dry  land,  as  well  as  that  the 
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act.  of  a  man  Kvtag  to  associationwj*  ojher.      jn  a  pop^t.d 

in  this  connection  depends  upon  the  greater  or  le&s  ui 

my  act  wUl  seem  to  me  to  have  been  whoUy  tree .  >  u 
Tact  committed  by  myself  a  month  ^8°^       .^,7 h^^ 

lot  as  Its  result,       x  ^-^  j     ,    .     ,  r     ,r*or«  sum  or  more 
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than  those  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  I  shall  find  it  hard 

to  realise  what  my  life  might  have  been  like  had  I  never  com- 
mitted the  act.  The  further  I  carry  my  recollections  back— 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  further  I  cast  my  power  of 
apprehension  forward—the  more  will  my  judgment  concenung 

the  freedom  of  a  given  act  become  doubtful. 

The  same  process  of  conviction  concerning  the  participation 
of  free-will  in  the  general  affairs  of  humanity  is  to  be  found 
operative  in  liistory.    An  event  which  takes  place  in  our  own 
time  seems  to  us'  the  undoubted  outcome  of  certain  given 
individuals,  but  in  the  case  of  an  event  more  remote  we  have 
had  time  to  observ  e  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  could  not 
now  imagine  them  otherwise.   Thus,  the  further  we  go  back 
i:\  our  ob'^er\  ation  of  events,  the  less  do  they  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  spontaneous.   The  Austro-Prussian  war  appears  to  us  the 
indubitable  consequence  of  the  cunning  action  of  Bismarck 
and  others.   The  Napoleonic  wars  seem  to  us  more  doubtful, 
hut  none  the  less  the  outcome  of  the  wills  of  supermen.  When 
wc  get  back  to  the  Crusades,  however,  we  see  in  them  an  event 
occupying  a  definite  place  as  an  occurrence  without  which 
tl.e  modem  history  of  Europe  could  never  have  come  to  be. 
\'et,  to  the  earlv  chroniclers  of  that  war-like  movement,  the 
Crusades  must  have  seemed  the  outcome  solely  o'"  the  wills 
ot  certain  individuals.    In  the  case,  too,  of  t'    grea.  migration 
of  races,  it  v  ould  never  now  enter  into  any  one  s  head    .  ascribe 
that  resettling  of  the  European  world  to  the  mere  will  of  Attila. 
In  short,  the  further  we  go  back  into  historv-  tor  our  subjects 
of  observation,  the  clearer  does  the  law  of  ne-  essity  become. 

The  third  basis  is  the  greater  or  less  extei.  to  which  we  can 
trace  the  endless  series  of  causes  in  which  every  phenomenon 
observed  (and  therefore  every  act  of  mankind)  has  it  place  as, 
for  those  who  preceded  it,  a  result  and,  for  those  who  came  later, 
a  cause.    It  is  this  basi>  which  causes  the  acts  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  fellow-men  to  appear  to  us  the  more  free  and  the  less 
subject  to  necessity  in  proportion  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
tr.e  more  conversant  with  t'ne  physiological,  psychological,  and 
historical  laws  to  which  man  is  subject  and  of  which  we  gain 
knowledge  through  observation,  as  well  as  the  more  correctly 
apprehend  the  physiological,  psychological,  or  historical  cause 
of  a  given  act,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  act 
itself  was  the  simpler,  and  the  individual  whose  action  we  are 
studying  was  the  less  complex  in  his  character  and  intellect. 
It  is  wbai  wc  in  no  way  comjMrehend  the  cause  of  an  act — 
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V  4.v,»r  it  hp  a  cruel  or  a  beneficent  act,  or  an  act 
no  matter  whether  it  be  a  ^^ei  or  ^gnise  in  the 

which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  ''^^^^-fj!  T^^fn  the  case 

act  in  question  ^^^aT^ap^^^ 
ofacnielact,welook,firstofall  fcrapen^^ 

in  the  cas.  of  a  beneficent  act  we  apt^^se^  ^^^.^^^ 

value  as  such;         ^^J\J^\f     de^ee  of  individuaUty, 
other,  wc  look,  first  of  al  ,  to       degr  ^^^^^^^^^ 

originality,  or  freedom.  J"  ^Jlll^        in  the  act  a  given 

beS)me  known  to.us,       w^^a^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^J^^,^ 

measure  of  necessity.   Consequents^  beneficence  or 

""ainfrrt  wL  anTc?^fbSieienceoro^^^^^^^ 

freedom  ^^^^'^f^^VkTa  c^^^^^  was  reared  among  wrong- 
For  instance,  the  fact  f^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  The  moral  abandonment 
doers  goes  to  mitigate  c^JP^^^^^^  if  it3  ^ause  is  the  hope 
of  a  father  or  mother  is  ""^^^./^'f  "  S  all,  and  therefore 
ct  gain  than  abandonment  ''^^^^"^^X  J^^^^^  anew 

lesf  free  and  more.deserving  fjr^^^y^J^^  S  when  we 
sect  or  the  organiser  of  a  new  part>  f»^P^^^^„"^^^^.  occiir. 
learn  how  and  through  ^^^^^^^^^^ our  observation 
If  we  possess  a  large  '^J'^^'^^  '^l-^^^^^^^  correlation 
•.as  been  -ntmuously  M  LTtsXen!  then  their  acts 
Wecveen  ^^^''^^^^^^^^^      necessity  and  the  less  free 

appear  to  us  ^^'^''^rTconccth^  connect  effects  with  causes, 
according  as  we  the  more  correctly  ^ 

If  the  acts  observed  ^^/.^^^'"Pj"/^^^^^^^         of  the  extent  to 
IS  available  for  ^^s^f  ^^^^^^^^ 

which  they  were  subject  to  necessi^^^^^^^^  behaviour 
The  dishonest  of  society,  the 

of  a  woman  ^^o  has  sunk  f  ^      f^^h,  are  all  of 

relapse  into  alcoholism  of  ^  ^^^f  '^'.     according  as  we  the 

kne  w  the  cause  of  his  or  f  W  actw^^^    therefore  see  so  large 
his  or  her  character  or  »nteUect^  and  «iere 
a  measure  of  necessity  and  ^/"^^ ^^^^^^^^  e\use  which  was 

on  th-ir  part.  bo^h  the  non-imputa- 
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imputability  of  crime  appetw  to  ns  to  be  greater  or  less  according 
to  our  greater  or  less  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  individual  was  placed,  while  his  or  her  act  is  conditioned 
also  in  our  estimate  of  it  by  the  greater  or  less  interval  of  time 
whidi  may  have  elapsed  between  the  actual  commission  of  the 
act  and  our  judgment  of  its  merits,  as  well  as  by  our  greater  or 
less  comprehension  of  its  causes. 


ft 


CHAPTER  X 

Thus  our  conceptions  of  freedom  or  necessity  increase  or 
diminish  with  the  greater  or  less  conaection  of  the  indtvidual 

with  the  external  world,  with  the  greater  of  less  interval  of  time 
involved,  and  with  the  greater  or  less  dependence  of  an  act  upon 
causes.  Accordingly,  if  we  select  for  observation  a  point  in  the 
life  of  a  man  in  which  his  connection  with  the  external  world 
is  as  intimate  as  possible,  the  interval  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  a  given  act  on  his  part  is  as  great  as  oossible,  and  the 
causes  of  that  act  are  as  readily  comprehensible  as  possiUe,  we 
shall  acquire  a  conception  of  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
necessity  governing  the  act  and  the  least  possible  measure  of 
freed(jm  in  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  select  for  obser- 
vation a  man  in  the  least  possible  dependence  upon  external  con- 
ditions, and  observe  a  given  act  of  his  which  was  accomplished  at 
the  nearest  possible  moment  to  the  present  time,  and  of  which 
the  causes  are  whdly  unfathomable  by  us,  we  shall  acquire  a  con- 
ception of  the  li  ^st  possible  measure  of  necessity  governing  the 
act  and  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  freedom  in  the  same. 
Yet  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  shall  we  ever  be  able 
to  imagine  to  ourselves  absolute  tr.  edom  or  absolute  necessity— 
and  that  no  matter  liow  much  we  keep  changing  our  point  oi 
view,  or  striving  to  elucidate  the  connection  between  the  given 
individual  and  the  external  world,  or  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  period  of  time  in  the  case,  or  understanding,  or  failing  to 
understand,  the  causes  of  the  action  of  the  individual  concerned. 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  connection  with  the  external  world 
—however  much  we  may  imagine  an  individual  excluded  from 
all  influences  of  t!  it  world,  we  shall  never  gain  an  idea  of 
freedom  in  space,  since  every  act  of  every  individual  is  bound  to 
be  conditioned  by  his  surroundings,  and  even  by  his  body.  Let 
us  suppose  that  I  raise  my  arm  and  lower  it  again.   My  action 
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if  I  ask  mysell 


seems  to  me  to  have  been  jmrely  free  yet,  _,ceive 
whether  I  can  raise  my  am  in  any  dm  ction, 
that  I  only  raise  my  am  in  those  directions  m  which  the  bodies 
jfhostaround  ml,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  mX  own  tody 
offer  the  fewest  obstacles  to  my  movement    «J«  f 
directwns  I  thus  t^oose  a  partocular  one,  ^.^^^[^^""^.^J^^^ 
direction  lie  the  smallest  number  of  impedunents.,  T^t  *  him 
to  Siagine  a  person  whoUy  free  we  must  at  least  imagine  him 
standSur  outsffe  space-which  is  manifestly  impossible. 

Sec^c^T^Ui  ^  to  time-however  much  the  momeni 
of  thTa^omplishmcnt  of  an  act  may  approxunate  to  the 
moment  of  ou?  judgment  of  the  same,  we  shall  never  »a.«^."^ 
idea  of  freedom  in  time,  seeing  that,  even  though  I  may  observe 
an  acVa^mplished  but  a.second  ago,  I      bound  recogms<^ 
Sat  that  actVd  in  it  no  freedom,  for  Ae  reason  tiiat  it  was 
conditioned  by  the  moment  of  time  d^^^f.  ^^^^ '\  ^\P^; 
formed.   For  instance,  I  may  say  to  myself    .^an  1 
hand?"  and  straightway  I  raise  it.   Yet  I  ^'^jiot  ra«e  it 
orecisely  at  the  moment  when  it  first  occurred  to  me  to  a^k 
Sf  the  question  concerning  my  freedom.    Tune  ha.  gone  by 
wSit  was  not  in  my  power  to  restrain,  and  the  hand  which  1 
Then  riisid,  and  the  liiin  which  I  made  the  movement,  were 
not  the  same  hand  which  now  hangs  passively  bef  e  me  or  the 
same  air  which  now  surrounds  my  body.    The  moment  at 
which  the  movement  was  accomplished  can  never  «tum  and 
during  that  moment  I  was  able  to  make  one  movement  and  no 
mo^,^lSe,  whatsoever  movement  I  had  made,     <^uld  have 
been  the  only  one.   The  fact  that  durmg  the  next  moment  I 
Std  nit  r^^  my  hand  did  not  prove  that  I  could  not  raise  it: 
it  merely  proved  that,  inasmuch  as  any  movement  of  mine 
could  have  been  one  only  during  a  single  moment  of  time,  my 
hand  could  not  then  have  been  executmg  any  other  movement 
than  what  it  was  executing.   To  imagine  that  movenient  a  fre^ 
movement  would  mean  imagining  it  as  havmg  occurred  precisely 
in  the  present- i.e.  precisely  at  the  boundary -Ime  wh^ch 
divides  the  future  from  the  past,  and  so  outside  of  tmie:  which 
would  have  been  impossible.  u  j 

Thirdly,  however  much  we  may  stnve  to  comprehend  the 
causes  of  given  acts,  we  shall  never  attain  to  a  conception  of 
absolute  freedom  in  the  sense  of  a  cause  being  altogether  lacking. 
However  much  we  may  fail  to  understand  the  cause  ot  a  givcp 
expression  of  will  (as  manifested  in  an  act  of  ourselvM  or  ot 
others),  the  first  demand  of  our  intellect  is  for  an  hy-pothesis  ot, 
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and  an  investigatioii  into,  the  cause  of  that  express  on  of  w.l  . 

since,  withoura  cause,  no  phenomenon  of  human  life  is  evet> 
imag  nable.    However  much  I  might  ;ajse  my  hand  with  th(' 
^jea  of  accomplishT.^  an  act  whTch  should  be  mdependent  o 
any  cause  whatever,  the  mere  fact  of  my  having  wished  to 
oerform  the  act  would  become  the  cause  of  its  accomplishment, 

Even  if  we  could  im  rine  a  man  wholly  secluded  from  ex^ 
temal  influences  in  connection  with  an  act  performed  by  hin 
^hc  prcscrn  anr'  derived  from  no  cause  whatsoever,  we  should 
still  have  to  admit  an  mhnitesimal  measure  of  necessity,  even 
f  only  equal  to  a  cipher,  seeing  that  a  bemg  who  was  subject  to 
^o^nfluLe  whatsoever  from  the  external  -orld,  and  stood 
outride  of  time,  and  was  independent  of  causes,  would  not  be  a 
human  bein-  at  all.  Similarly,  we  could  never  unagme  any 
act  °as  altogether  des'titute  of  freedom  and  subject 
whollv  to  the  law  of  necessity.  . 

In  Ae  first  place,  however  much  we  may  increase  our  know 
ledge  of  the  conditions  of  space  under  which  man  lives,  tha 
kruLkdpc  can  never  be  complete,  for  the 
number  of  those  conditions  is  as  infinite  as  space  is  boundless. 
-iSore  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  determme  aU  the  condi- 
iam  which  influence  man,  so  long  can  absolute  necessity  neve 
e  °ist,  since  there  must  always  be  in  hun  a  certam  measure  of 

''Tn°ihe  second  place,  however  great  be  the  period  of  tune 
elapsing  between  the  occurrence  of  a  given  phenomenon  and 
the  moment  of  our  consideration  of  it,  that  period  wi  1  always 
11^  S^-and  time  is  boundless.  Therefore,  m  this  regard 
also  absolute  necessity  can  never  exist.  ^nmose  ot 

In  the  third  place,  however  comprehensible  be  the  purpose  ot 
the  cau.cs  of  a  given  act,  we  can  never  know  that  purpose  in  its 
intirei^,  since  k  is  infinite.  Once  again,  therefore,  we  can 
never  attain  to  a  con.  ^  ptlon  of  absolute  necessity. 

Moreover   if,  after  admitting  only  the  smallest  possible 
mel:;«  of'n^essity,  we  shouldW-  ^  ^^^^l^ 
for  example,  that  of  a  dvin-  man,  or  of  an  embr-.o,  or  ot  an 
d  ot)  comp Icte  absence  of  freedom,  we  should,  by  so  domg 
destroy  th^  very  idea  of  man  which  we  hold  at  Prejnt,  seeing 

at  man  wholly  devoid  of  freedom  is  unthinkable,  fhere- 
bre  ^  conception  of  the  act  of  a  human  being  as  an  act 
wholly  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity  and  devoW  of  aj^y  pamde 
of  freedom  is  as  impossible  as  is  any  conception  of  a  human 
being  as  wholly  free. 
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Thus,  to  imagine  a  Hunum  act  whoUy  subjert  to  the  kw  of 
necessity  we  Thould  have  to  asstime  knowledge  of  aU  the 

S  i^befo?  conultions  of  space,  as  well  as  power  to 
SS?taT!.oth  the  infinaude     time  and  the  mhmte  rar^ 
Dossible  causes.   On  the  other  hand,  to  imagine  a  human  bemg 
Sly  fJ^  and  in  no  way  subject  to  the  law  of  P..rcss»ty,  we 
should  have  to  imagine  a  being  standing  outside  of  smce,  of 
time,  and  of  dependence  upon  causes.    In  the  one  case,  rf  - 
sity  w>  re  possible  without  freedom,  we  should  arr.ve  Ma  hrniu- 
tion  (th     -h  laws)  of  necessity  by  nece.sity-x.?.  at  a  form 
»of  substance;  while,  in  the  other  case,  if  reedom  w^^^^ 
possibi  •  without  necessity,  we  should  amve  at  uncond.Uona 
freedom  'i.e.  freedom  independent  of  space,  of  time,  or  ot 
cT^,.nd  this  freedom,  through  the  very  /;^ct  of  its  fKMng  un- 
conait  inal  and  limited  by  nothmg,  would  itsdf  be  nothing  or 
sutetonce  without  form.    In  general,  then,  we  should  arrive  at 
S?^a"rupon  which  the'whole  outlook  of  man^  f^^^^^^^ 
-namely,  the  unattainable  essence  of  life,  and  the  laws  which 

^teL?n's!^'(i)  Space,  with  all  vhe  forms  which  it. 
,>efceptIlity-»...  its  material-gives  it,  is  boundless,  and 
Ln  mLinable  otherwise.    (2)  Time  is  an  endless  progression, 
wXout  a  moment's  cessation,  and  un.mapmable  otheavise. 
M  The  con  section  between  causes  and  effects  has  no  beginnmg, 
and  can  ha\  e  no  end.'    Consciousness,  on  the  other  hand,  says: 
(i)Tam  one,  and  all  that  exists  is  I  alone.    Therefore  I  m- 
,-lude  space  also.    (2)  I  measure  time  by  the  ."^"^o^^l^.J^"^ 
of  the  present,  in  which  alone  I  am  conscious  of  niysdf  as  a 
Uving  being.   Therefore  I  stand  outside  of  time    (3)  I  am 
ilSe^ndent  ol  causes,  since  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  cause  of 
every  phenomenon  occurring  in  my  hfe. 

Reason  then,  expresses  the  laws  of  necessity ;  consciousn^s 
th^e4^^ Tfreedom.  Freedom,  bounded  by  nothing,  is  the 
substance  of  life  as  it  appears  to  man's  corisciousness ,  necessi^ 
micombined  with  that  substance,  is  man's  reason  as  expresswl 
n  X  above  three  formula.  Freedom  is  what  is  observed; 
necessity  is  what  obser^^es.  Freedom  is  the  substance;  neces- 
skv  is  the  form.  Only  by  separating  these  t^o  sources  of  self- 
comprehension  (which  are  to  one  another  as  form  to  substance 
comprciic       ^v.^^.^^^  .^^^^       frPPdom  and  necessity— ideas 

Xich,  when  combined,  are  both  incomprehensible  and  muUiaUy 
exclusive.  Likewise  it  is  only  by  uniting  them  that  we  can 
^n  a  clear  conceptJcn  of  the  life  of  man.  Apart  from  these 
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t,o  ideas  thu.  «»?'««^y.a»^,Xttftoo:''"ht^lS^ 

sitv— of  consciousness  to  the  laws  oi  reason.  /^^"^  ri^rtain 
thT  «tternal  world  of  nature  is  summed  up  m  a  certain 


"  vi"^ust  as  the  incomprehensible  force  of  attraction  (which 

'^";.ts  U.  n  Tec^(Trom  ?he  fact  that  man  is  mortal  up  to  a 
r'  w  I  of  the  exceedingly  complex  laws  of  economics  or 
r  t^^?  AU  kno^S'e  s  a  Vess  of  bringing  the  essence  of 
i- story).   All  '^^^^  ^  n.,    {^eedom  of  man  is  distin- 

1  Stf  ^of^  WnVof  chemical  affinity  are  distinguishecl 
'„Xe  solely  by  the  definition  giv.n  to  ^^^^  wWch 

Sr  city  or  o"an V  chemical  affinity  or  of  life  constitutes  the 
t  ri,l  nf  astrc'.omv  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
'"^'^  subLnce^of  the  force  of  freedom  constitutes 

.UcZ^^rlcTT:^^  U  also,  as  the  subject  oi  any 
dence  s  the  ^ant/estJion  U  the  uaknown  substance  of  life, 
S  the  Xtence  itself  constitutes  the  subject  only  of  meta- 
^h^^c?  so^^iSLtioa  of  the  force  of  human  freedom  m 
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space,  in  time,  and  in  t^P^^^SJ^^^JXiS"^'^^^ 
lustory,  whUe  to  metaphysia  •tone  beloiigs  xne  «uuy 

%l\he  experimental  ™  we  k^^^ 

call  laws  of  necessity;  wha^we^d^^^^^^^ 
the  force  of  bfe.   Yet  the  of  Ufe.   So  too 

what  we  do  not  know  conce^^^^^^  necessity; 
with  history.   What  we  Know  freedom.   For  history, 

what  we  do  not  know  of  it  ^«  ^      .         ^  not  know 
freedom  is  only  an  expression  connoting  what  we  uo 
c-^jocOTiing  the  laws  of  human  Ute. 


CHAFl'ER  XI 

HISTORY  has  to  do  with  -nifesutions  of^^^^^^^ 

connection  with  the  externa Iworid^^^^^^^ 

pendence  upon  causes.   J^a^.^^^^^^y'  'Ji^^ce  onlv  in  so  far  as 

iy  the  laws  of  ---^ -^fi^^tr  ^-^o^' 
treedom  is  capable  of  aenniuon  uy  ti  influence 

nition  would  destroy  the        P°"^°''''J,  K  but 

laws-....  of  there  bT^^l'^^t'Se  »u^^^^^  exist 
freely  movmg  ^y.'S^'l^ZZf  conceptions  con- 
the  laws  of  Keppler  and  Ne»rton,  nor  yet  an^^  V 

ceming  the  movements  of      '^^^/^tfi  ,h  re  could  no  longer 

sr;  2r4';ThSory:r;:t^n?Wio» 

t:^^^ont  Wc!iisiTph:nom^  m-ulcud  in  the 
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free-wiU  of  human  beings,  the  expression  of  laws  is,  for  histor> 
impossible,  seeing  that,  however  much  we  may  set  bounds  to 
h"S^  freedom,  we  no  sooner  recognise  it  as  a  force  not  subject 
to  laws  than  the  existence  of  any  law  at  all  becomes  impossible 
We  have  merely  to  limit  that  freec  m  to  mfinity-x.<^.  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  infinitely  small  entity-to  become  convinced  of 
our  inability  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  thmgs  Therefore, 
putting  cauL  aside,  history  now  adopts  for  its  task  the  investi- 
eation  of  historical  laws.  .  , 

The  investigation  of  those  laws  was  begun  long  ago,  and  with 
the  self-destruction  which  the  older  history  is  bnnging  upon 
itself  as  it  increasingly  abandons  research  into  the  causes  o 
phenomena  there  are  becoming  evolved  ^^^..^^^^^^'^^ 
historical  thought.  By  the  same  road  have  all  the  human 
SeSc^  travelled.  To  arrive  at  the  infinitely  small,  ev.n 
"mathematics-the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences-has  resignc<i 
the  process  of  resolution  in  favour  of  the  new  p-ocess  of  sum- 
marising the  various  infinitely  small  fractions  which  it  considers. 
Abandoning  the  conception  of  a  cause,  mathematics  now  seek.^ 
ia^,-.,.  qualities  common  to  all  the  unknown  and  mfiniteb 
email  elements  of  a  problem.  .     .   ,        ,  ^  i 

■  A  similar  course  (for,  tl.ough  differmg  .n  form  that  course  ha^ 
always  remained  substantially  the  same)  has  been  foUowed  by 
the  other  sciences  also.   When  Newton  enunaated  tes  kw  ef 
attraction  he  did  not  say  that  the  sun  or      earth  could  att^^^^^ 
What  he  said  was  that  ever>'  celestial  body,  from  the  largest 
tn  the  smallest,  had  the  quality  of  seeming  to  attract  others. 
That  is  to  sav.  he  set  aside  the  question  of  the  cause  of  thi 
movement  of  celestial  bodies,  and  expressed  only  a  characten^tu 
Znmon  to  all  such  bodies,  from  the  largest  to  the  smalles  . 
That  is  what  the  natural  sciences  do.   Setting  aade  the  ques- 
ti<m  of  a  cause,  they  investigate  laws.    Con-.quenlly,  since 
hi^^torv  has  for  its  subiect  the  study  of  the  movements  of  nations 
and  humanity,  and  not  merely  descriptions  of  episodes  m  hurnan 
We  it  has  likewise  had  to  abandon  the  idea  of  causes,  and  to 
applv  itself  to  the  laws  whi<  h  are  common  to  all  the  mmute  and 
mdissolubly  connected  elements  el  irecdum. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

TMMKDtATELV  that  the  law  of 

old  view  as  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  oojik^ 

it  wild  have  seemed  impossible  l-^^'LJ^Toi  .^l 

old  Ptolemaic  worlds  ;  yet,  even  aft^  ^^^.^^Tt^te  studied. 

^ph.«l,  or  economic  condiBom,  then  th.  -  •  1  - 

dua'is  «ho  are  repre«nted  us  ^-^'"S^^f  ^'^'^^^^^^  of 
,,(  Eovfrnmrnt,  or  as  having  originated  tne  8'^^"  ' 
a  „ttion,can„o.  be  l»kcd  u^n  as  the  «»«^f  tho«  J^^^^ 

the  conuit  evokes  passioos  on  both  sines,  ana 
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truth.  On  the  one  side  it  is  a  struggle  evoked  by  fear  and  by 
regret  for  the  learning  which  the  ages  have  brought  forth,  while 
on  the  other  ade  it  is  a  struggle  of  a  mere  passion  for  destruction. 
To  those  persons  who  are  contending  against  the  rising  truth 
physical  philosophy  it  would  seem  that,  once  they  recognised 
that  truth,  their  belief  in  God,  in  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
and  in  the  miracle  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  would  be  shattered, 
while  to  the  defenders  of  the  laws  of  Copernicus  and  Newton  it 
would  seem  that  the  laws  of  astronomy  are  essentially  subver- 
sive of  religion.  Indeed,  Voltaire  even  went  so  far  as  to  use 
the  law  of  attraction  as  a  weapon  against  all  religious  belief. 
Similarly,  some  people  at  the  present  day  suppose  that,  Mice 
they  recognised  the  law  of  necessity,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
all  conceptions  of  the  soul  and  of  good  and  evil,  as  well  as  to  all 
state  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  are  founded  upon 
those  conceptions,  while,  like  Voltaire  before  them,  the  un- 
recognised upholders  of  the  law  of  necessity  use  it  as  a  weapon 
against  all  religion— the  truth  being  that,  as,  m  astronom}', 
the  law  of  Copernicus,  so,  in  history,  the  law  of  necessity  does 
nothing  to  destroy  the  ground  upon  which  state  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  are  based,  but.  if  anything,  tends  to  stengthen  it. 

As  once  in  the  question  of  astronomy,  so  now  in  the  question 
of  history,  the  whole  difference  of  view  between  the  two  sides  is 
based  upon  the  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  some  absolute 
unit  which  serves  as  a  standard  for  visible  phenomena.    In  astro- 
nomy that  unit  used  to  be  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  while  m 
histo'rv'  it  is  the  independence  of  personality,  or  freedom.  Just 
as  in  astronomy  the  difficulty  of  recognising  the  movement  of 
the  earth  lay  chiefly  in  the  impossibility  of  denying  ones 
personal  consciousness  that  the  earth  was  stationary,  so  m 
history  the  difficulty  of  recognising  the  subordmation  of 
personality  to  the  laws  of  space,  of  time,  and  of  causality  lies  m 
the  impossibility  of  denying  one's  personal  impression  of  being 
independent  of  those  laws.    Yet  just,  also,  as  in  astronomy 
the  new  view  said,  "  True,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth,  yet  if  we  were  to  allow  that  it  is  stationary  we 
shoukl  arrive 'at  an  absurdity,  whereas  if  we  allow  that  it 
moves  (though  we  mav  not  actually  feel  it  doing  so),  we  shall 
arrive  at  laws,  '  so  in  history  the  new  view  says,  "  True,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  our  dependence,  yet  if  we  were  to  allow  that  we 
are  free  we  should  arrive  at  an  absurdity,  whereas  if  we  allow 
that  we  are  dependent  upon  the  external  world,  upon  time,  and 
upon  causes,  we  shall  arrive  at  laws."   In  the  former  case. 
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ile  I  denial  had  to  be  made  of  all  consciousness  of      m^obm^  m 


space  which  was  non-exisvcut,       ^--^b  r"  v   ^^^..pnt  rase 

I  movement  which  was  not  felt,  so  now,  m  the  P'^esent  case, 

•d,  I  personally  conscious, 
it 
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